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Article    I. 

fkt  Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  Efq\  With  the  Life  of  the  Author^ 
In  Eight  Volume  i.  1^  he  Second  Edition.  %n}<>.  Pr.  zL\2s»6di 
Millar. 

EVERY  reader  of  taf^e,  who  is  not  already  in  pofTefliori 
of  the  multifarious  writings  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr^ 
Fielding,  will  receive  great  pleafure  from  this  elegant  monu- 
ment creeled  to  his  memory,  by  the  joint  endeavours  of  Mr^ 
Hogarth,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  the  proprietor  Mr.  Millar.  The 
firft  of  thefe  gentlenien  has  embelUflied  the  edition  by  a  maf* 
terly  print  of  the  author ;  the  fecond  has  enriched  it  with  a 
fketch  of  the  principal  circumftances  of  his  life,  and  a  copious 
critique  on  his  genius  and  writings  j  and  the  third  has  declined 
no  experlce,  to  furnifli  the  public  with  ^n  elegant  and 
rational  entertainment.  V/hat  more  immediately  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  curious  reader,  is  the  drawing  fketched  by  the 
editor  of  the  dirtinguifliing  features  of  a  man,  born  to  inde- 
pendency, blefled  with  a  liberal  education^  poflelTed  of  the 
finell  talents,  and  conhefted  with  perfons  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence, who  was  almoft  all  his  life  expofed  to  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune, the  needy  drudge  of  a  manager  Or  bookfeller/  and  the 
negleiSted  flave  of  an  ungrateful  people,  who  adrtiired  without 
rewarding  his  genius.  Mr.  Murphy,  vvell  known  to  the  publid 
by  feveral  excellent  dramatic  performances,  and  fpecimens  of 
poetical  genius,  now  appears,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  charafter* 
of  a  biographer,  and  to  fuch  advantage,  that  we  are  by  no 
means  difappointed  in  the  expeftations  we  entertained  of  his 
being  equal  to  the  fubjedl :  good  fenfe,  delicacy,  and  tafte, 
lliine  forth  in  every  page;  but  the  features  are  copied  rather 
from  the  writings  than  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Fielding,  and  we 
Vol.  XIV.  July  176a,  B  jxiuil 
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niuTi  connutr  his  hifloiian  more  in  the  light  of  a  ciitic  than  of 
a  biographer.  It  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to  '  drilmb  ^he 
manes  of  the  dead,  as  has  been  praclifcd  by  certain  biographers; 
to  infult  his  memory  with  an  unneceifary  detail  of  his  diilreflea, 
and  the  a(!lions  which  refulted  from  them;  to  infer  the  charac- 
ter of  his  heart  from  the  overiiowings  of  fudden  ard  momen- 
tary pafTions;  to  tear  off  ungeneroufly  the  throud  from  his  re- 
jnains,  and  purfue  him  with  a  cruelty  of  narrative,  till  the  rea- 
der's fen  fe  is  Ihocked,  and  is  forced  to  cxprefs  his  horr(;r,  like 
Virgil's /Er.eas,  when  he  meets  in  the  regions  of  the  dead  the 

ftiade  of  his  mangled  fiiend.' It  is  not  the  intire  hiftcrjMjf 

the  man,  but  the  memoirs  of  an  author,  ^ishich  the  writer  of- 
fers to  the  public. 

Notwiihftanding  this  declaration,  Mr.  Murphy  traces  the  pa- 
rentage of  Mr.  Fielding,  purfuts  hhn  through  the  courfe  of  his 
education,  and  enters  iLito  all  the  more  important  fit  nations  of 
his  life.  He  acquaints  us  that  hs  was  born  at  Sharpham-Par]^, 
in  Somerfctflnre,  April  22,  1707;  that  his  father  Edmund 
Fielding,  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  George  l.  or  the  accefiion  of  George 
II.  that  he^was  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  nearly  allied  to 
the  duke  of  Kingflon,  and  many  other  noble  families ;  and  that 
his  mother  was  daughter  to  judge  Gold,  grandfather  to  the 
prcfent  Sir  Henry  Gold,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
We  are  forry  to  add  what  follows  ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Fieldingy 
ly  thcfe  his  parents,  had  four  Jijlcrsy  and  cm  brother  \  becaufe  it 
furnifhcs  thofe  wags,  who  fport  with  every  flip  of  genius,  with 
an  cpportuniiy  of  bciiig  merry  at  Mr.  Murphy'^s  expence ;  at  a 
jundlure  efpccially  when  wit  is  thought  to  confifl  in  illiberal  na- 
tional refle«Stions.  The  meaning  of  this  expreffion  is  obvious 
enough;  and  we  have  fome  doubts,  whether  it  may  not  be  de- 
fcnfible,  altho'  it  is  certainly  ambiguous.  By  a  fccond  wife  ge- 
neral Fielding  had  fix  fons,  all  dead,  except  the  prefent  Sir 
John  Fielding,  now  in  the  commiflion  of  the-|?cace  for  the 
counties  of  Middlefex,  Surry,  Eifex,  and  the  liberties  of  Weft- 
minfter. 

•  Henry  Fielding  received  the  firft  rudimen^s  of  his  educa- 
tion at  home,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  to  whom,. 
we  may  judge,  he  was  not  under  any  confiderable  obligations 
from  the  very  humorous  and  ftriking  portrait  given  of  him  af- 
terwards under  the  name  of  parfon  Trulliber,  in  Jofeph  An- 
drews. From  Mr.  Oliver's  care  our  author  was  removed  to  Eton 
School,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  early  known  to 
many  of  the  firft  people  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  to  lord  Lyt- 
telton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Winnington,  &c.  At  this  great  feminary  of  edu- 
A  cation. 
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tanon,  Henry  Fielding  gavediliinguKhing  proofs  of  ftrong  and 
peculiar  -parts  ;  an<l  when  he  left  the  place,  he  was  faicl  ro  be 
Uncommonly  verfed  in  the  Greek  authors,  and  an  early  1113(16? 
of  the  Latin  cldfllcs  ;  for  both  which  he  retained  a  flrc^ng  admi- 
ration in  all  the  fuhfequent  paflages  of  his  life.  Thus  accom- 
piiiljed  he  went  from  Eton  to  Leyden^  and  there  continued  to 
(lievv  an  eager  thirll  for  knowledge,  and  to  fludy  the  civilians 
with  a  remarkable  application  for  about  two  years,  w!it:i,,  re- 
mittances failing,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  London,  not  then 
quite  twenty  years  old.* 

*  At  the  age  of  twerity  years,  or  thereabout,  Henry  Fielding 
returned  from  Leyden  to  London  ;  in  the  fullefl:  vigour  of  con- 
ftitution,  which  was  remarkably  firong,  and  pafient  of  fa- 
tigue;  ftill  unfhaken  by  exceiTes  of  pleafure,  and  unconqnered 
by  midnight  watchiiigs,  till  frequent  returns  of  the  gout  at- 
tacked him  with  a  feverity,  that  made  him,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  days,  a  melancholy  repentant  for  the  too  free  indulgen- 
cies  of  his  youth,  and  drove  him  at  length  to  Lifbon  in  the 
hopes  of  lingering  a  little  longer  in  life.  From  the  account  of 
his  voyage  to  that  place  we  may  judge  of  the  adivity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  Ihenuous  flow  of  his  fpirits,  which,  under  a 
complication  of  infirmities,  could  yet  prompt  him  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  wit,  and  the  fallies  of  his  Imagination.  What  then 
muft  have  been  the  gaiety  and  quicknefs  of  his  fancy,  when  his 
Itrength  was  yet  unimpaired  by  illnefs,  and  when  young  in  life 
curiolity  was  eager  to  know  the  world,  and  his  pafPions  were 
ready  to  catch  at  every  hook  pleafure  had  baited  for  them?  It 
is  no  wonder  that,  thus  formed  and  difpoftd  for  enjoyment,  he 
launched  wildly  into  a  career  of  diiiipation.  Though  under 
age,  he  found  himfelf  his  own  mafier,  and  in  Londop.  :  Hoc 
fonte  derivata  clades  !  From  that  fource  flowed  all  the  inconve- 
niencies  that  attended  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity  of  his  humour, 
and  his  high  relifh  of  focial  enjoyment,  foon  biought  him  into 
high  requefl  with  the  men  of  talte  and  literature,  and  with  the 
voluptuous  of  all  ranks  ;  to  the  former  he  was  ever  attentive, 
and  gladly  embraced  all  opportunities  of  afl(Kiating  with  them  ; 
if  the  latter  often  enfnared  him,  and  won  from  hijn  too  great 
a  portion  of  his  time,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  conHdering  the 
greenefs  of  his  years,  the  fenfibility  of  his  temper,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  imaginatic^n.  His  finances  were  not  anfwerable 
to  the  frequent  draughts  made  upon  him  by  the  extravagance 
which  naturally  followed.  He  was  allowed  two  hundred  pounds 
a-year  by  his  father,  which,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  *'  any 
body  might  pay  that  would." 
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*  The  faft  was,  general  Fielding,  w  ith  very  good  inclination^ 
to  fupport  his  Ton  in  the  handfomefl  manner,  very  foon  founcJ 
it  impradicable  to  make  fuch  appointments  for  him,  as  he  could 
have  wifhed.  He  had  married  again  foon  after  the  death  of 
our  author's  mother,  and  had  fo  large  an  incieafe  of  family, 
and  that  too  fo  quick,  that,  with  the  necelfary  demands  of  his 
ftation  for  a  genteel  and  fuitable  expence,  he  could  not  fpare 
out  of  his  income  any  confiderable  difburfements  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  eldeft  fon.  Of  this  truth  Henry  Fielding  was 
fenfible,  and  he  was  therefore,  in  whatever  difficulties  he  might 
be  involved,  never  wanting  in  filial  piety,  which,  his  neareft 
relations  agree,  was  a  fliining  part  of  his  charafler.  By  diffi- 
culties his  refolution  was  never  fubdued ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
only  rouzed  him  to  ftruggle  through  them  with  a  peculiar 
fphit  and  magnanimity/ 

*  Difagreeable  impreffiorrs  never  continued  long  upon  his 
mind  ;  his  imagination  was  fond  of  feizing  every  gay  profpefl, 
and  in  his  itrr//  adverfitics  filled  him  with  fanguine  hopes  of  a 
better  fituation.  To  obtain  this,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
fliould  find  his  refources  in  his  wit  and  invention  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftagein  the  year  1727,  be- 
ing then  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

*  His  firft  dramatic  piece   foon   after  adventured  into  the 
world,  znd  wzs  czWed  Lo've  in /e'veral  Ma/ques,     It  immediately 
fucceeded  the  Pro'vor.ed  Hujbandy  a  play,  which,  as  our  author 
obferves,  for  the   continued   fpace  of  twenty-eight  nights  re- 
ceived as  great  and  as  juft  applaufes,  as  ever  were  beflowed  on 
the  Englilh  ftage.     •*  Thcfe  (fays  Mr.  Fielding-)  were  difficul- 
ties, which  fcemed  rather  to  require  the  fuperior  force  of  a  Wy- 
cherley  or  a  Congreve  than  a  raw  and  unexperienced  pen  (for 
I  believe  1  may  boafl  that  none  ever  aj)peared  fo  early  upon  the 
ftage.")     Notwithfiandirg  thefe  obflacles,  the  j)Iay,  we  find, 
was  favourably  rectived :  and  confidering  that  it  was  his  firll 
attempt,  it  had,  no  doubt,  the  marks  of  a  promifing  gfnius. 
His  fecond  play,  the  Temple  Beauy  appe'ared  the  year  after,  and 
contains   a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  real  humour.     Perhaps  in 
thofe   days,   when  audiences   were  in  the  aera  of  delicate  and 
higher  comedy,  the  fiiccefs  of  this  piece  was  not  very  remark- 
able ;  but  furely  pieces  of  no  very  fuperior  merit    have  drawn 
crowded  houfes  within  our  own  memory,  and  have  been  attend- 
ed with  a  brilliancy  of  fuccefs  ;  not   but   it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  pidure  of  a  Temple  Rake  fince  exhibited  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hoadly  in  the  Sufpicious  Husband,  has  more  of  what 
the  Italians  call  FortunatOy  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  carelefs 
and  hafty  pencil  of  Mr.  Fielding.     It  would  lead  a  great  way 
from  the  intention  of  this  elTay,  fliould  we  attempt  to  analyfe 
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*fie  feveral  dramatic  compofitions  of  this  author;  and  Indeed, 
as  he  confefledly  did  not  attain  to  pie-eminence  in  this  branch 
of  writing,  at  Icall  was  unequal  to  his  other  ppodudions,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  obfcrve,  that  from  the  year  1727  to  the 
end  of  1736,  almoft  all  his  plays  and  farces  were  written,  not 
above  two  or  three  having  appeared  fince  that  time  ;  fo  that  he 
produced  about  eighteen  theatrical  performances,  plays  and 
farce?  included,  before  he  was  quite  thirty  years  old.  No  felec- 
tion  has  been  made  of  thofe  pieces,  but  they  are  all  printed  to- 
gether in  this  edition,  that  the  public  might  have  the  entire  the- 
atre of  Henry  Fielding.  For  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  whole  colledion  there  are  few  plays  likely  to  make 
any  confiderable  figure  on  the  ftage  h-ereafter,  yet  they  are  wor- 
thy of  being  preferved,  being  the  works  of  a  genius,  who  in  his 
wildefi:  and  moli  inaccurate  produftions,  yet  occafionally  dif- 
■plays  the  talent  of  a  mafter.  Though  in  the  plan  of  his  pieces 
he  is  not  always  regular,  yet  i$  he  often  happy  in  his  didion 
and  ftile  ;  and  in  every  groupe,  that  he  has  exhibited,  there 
are  to  be  feen  particular  delineations  that  will  amply  recom- 
pence  the  attention  beftowed  upon  them.  The  comedy  of  the 
Mi/iVf  which  he  has  moilly  taken  from  Molir re,  has  maintained 
its  ground  upon  the  ftage  ever  fince  it  was  firft  performed,  and 
has  the  value  of  a  copy  from  a  great  painter  by  an  eminent 
hand.  If  the  comedy  of  Pafquin  were  reftored  to  the  liage,  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  more  favourite  entertainment  with  our  au- 
diences than  the  much  admired  Rehearfal;  a  more  rational  one 
it  certainly  would  be,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  un- 
derftood.' 

As  it  was  Mr.  Fielding's  lot  to  write  always  from  necefTity,  It 
fannot  (fays  hi<:  biographer)  but  mortify  a  benevolent  mind,  to 
perceive  from  his  own  account,  that  he  derived  but  fmall  aids 
towards  his  fubfiftcnce  from  the  treafurer  of  the  play-houfe, 
*  One  of  his  farces  he  has  printed,  as  it  was  damned  at  the  the- 
atre-royal in  Drury-Lane  ;  and  th2iX\\Q  ix\' ght  he  mere  generous 
to  his  enemies  than  they  ivere  loilling  to  he  to  him^  he  informs  them, 
in  the  general  preface  to  his  mifcellanles,  that  for  the  Wedding 
Day^  though  aded  fix  nights,  his  profits  from  the  houfe  did  irot 
exceed  fifty  pounds.  A  fate  not  much  better  attended  him  in 
his  earlier  produftions ;  but  the  fcverity  of  the  public,  and  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  met  with  a  noble  alleviation  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  late  duke  of  Richmond,  John  duke  of  Argvle, 
the  late  duke  of  Roxborough,  and  many  perfons  of  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  and  character ;  among  whom  may  be  numbered 
the  prefent  lord  Lyitelton,  v.'hofe  friendfhip  to  our  author  foft- 
ened  the  rigour  of  his  misfortunes,  while  he  lived,  and  exerted 
itfelf  towards  his  memory,  when  he  was  no  more,  by  taking 
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pains  to  clear  up  impurations  of  a   particular  kind,  which  had 
been  thrown  out  againtt  his  charadcr. 

*  Mr.  Fielding  had  nof  been  long  a  writer  for  the  ftage,  when 
he  married  Mifs  Graddock,  a  beauty  from  Salifbury.  About: 
that  time  his  morher  dying,  a  moderate  eftate  at  Srower  in  Dor- 
fetfliire  devolved  to  him.  To  that  place  he  retired  with  his 
wife,  on  whom  he  duated,  w'vh  a  lefolution  to  bid  adieu  to  all 
the  follies  ai»d  intern percnries  to  which  he  had  addicted  himfelf 
in  the  career  of  a  town-iife.  But  unfortunately  a  kind  of  fa- 
mily-pil'Je  here  gained  an  afcendant  over  him,  and  he  began  im- 
mediiitely  to  vie  in  fplendor  with  the  neighbouring  countiy 
fquires.  VViih  an  eftare  nor  much  above  two  hundred  pounds' 
a-year,  and  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
bundled  pounds,  he  ennunbcred  himfelf  with  a  large  retinue 
of  fervants  all  clad  in  coflly  yellow  liveries.  For  their  mafier's 
honour,  thefe  people  could  not  defccnd  fo  low  as  to  be  care- 
ful in  rheir  apparel,  but  in  a  month  or  two  were  unfit  to  be 
feen  ;  the  fquire's  digtiity  required  that  they  fliould  be  new- 
equipped;  and  his  chief  pleafure  confifllng  in  fociety  and 
convivial  mirth,  hofpirality  threw  open  his  doors,  and,  in  lefs 
than  three  years,  entertainments,  hounds,  and  horfes  entirely 
devoured  a  little  patrimony,  which,  had  it  been  managed  wifli 
oeconomy,  n.ight  have  fccured  to  him  a  ftate  of  independence 
for  the  reft  of  his  life ;  and  with  independence,  a  thing  ftill 
more  valuable,  a  charaflcr  free  from  thofe  interpretations, 
which  the  feverity  of  mankind  generally  puts  upon  the  actions 
of  a  man,  whofe  imprudencies  have  led  him  into  difficult 
ties  :  for  when  once  it  is  the  falhion  to  condemn  a  charafter 
in  the  grofs,  few  are  willing  to  diftinguifli  between  the  ini- 
pulfes  of  neceflity,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  heai  t.  Senfi- 
ble  of  the  difagiecable  fituation  he  had  now  reduced  himfelf  to, 
our  author  immediately  determined  to  exert  his  beft  endeavours 
to  recover,  what  he  had  wantonly  thrown  away,  a  decent  com- 
petence; and  being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  betook 
hiinfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  The  friendfliips  he  met  with 
in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  indeed  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  from  the  gentlemen  of  that  profeffion  in  general, 
and  particularly  from  fome,  who  have  fince  rifen  to  be  thefirft 
ornaments  of  the  law,  will  for  ever  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
His  application,  while  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple,  was  re- 
markably intenfe;  and  though  it  happened  that  the  early  tafte 
he  had  taken  of  pleafure  would  occafionally  return  upon  him, 
and  confpire  with  his  fpirits  and  vivacity  to  carry  him  into  the 
wild  enjoyments  of  the  town,  yet  it  was  particular  in  him  that 
amidft  all  his  difiipations  nothing  could  fupprefs  the  thirft  he  had 
for  knowledge,  and  the  delight  he  felt  in  reading  ;  and  this 
prevailed  in  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  has  been  frequently 
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Itngvvn  by  his  inrim<Ttes  to  retire  late  at  night  from  a  tavern  to 
bis  chambers,  and  there  read,  and  make  extradls  from  the  moft 
ablkuTe  authors,  for  feveri.!  hours  before  he  went  to  bed  ;  fo 
jjoweriul  were  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution  and  the  adlivity  of 
his  mind.  A  parody  on  what  Paterculus  fays  of  Scipio  might 
judly  be  applied  to  Henry  Fielding  :  always  ever  a  focial  bottle 
or  a  book,  he  enured  his  body  to  the  dangers  of  intemperance, 
and  cxerciicd  his  n/md  with  ftudies  -.  f empty  que  inter  a:?naac  Jludia 
^oerj'aiusy  aut  CM'pui  lericulisy  aut  animum  dljciplinis  excrcuit.  After 
tlie  cuftomary  time  of  probation  at  the  Temple,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  was  allowed  to  have  carried  with  him  to  Well- 
minder-Hcill  no  incompetent  (bare  of  learning.  He  attended 
with  punctual  affiduity  both  in  term-time  and  on  the  weftcrn- 
circnit,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted  him  ;  but  the  gout  foon 
began  to  make  fuch  affaults  upon  him,  as-  rendered  it  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  be  as  conftant  at  the  bar  as  the  laborioufnefs  of 
bis  pro'elbcn  required:  he  could  only  now  follow  the  law  by 
fnatches,  at  fuch  intervals  as  were  free  from  indifpofition  ; 
nhich  could  not  but  be  a  difpiriting  circumilance,  as  he  faw 
birafvlf  at  once  difabled  from  ever  rifing  to  the  eminence  he  af- 
pirt-d  to.  However,  under  the  feverities  of  pain  and  want,  he 
ilill  purfued  his  refearches  with  an  eagerncfs  of  curiofity  pecu- 
liar to  him  ;  and,  though  it  is  wittily  remarked  by  VVycherley, 
tint  Apollo  and  Littclton  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain,  yet 
Mr.  Fielding  is  allowed  to  have  acquired  a  refpedable  (hare  of 
jurifprudence,  and  in  fome  particular,  branches  he  is  faid  to  have 
arifen  to  a  great  degree  of  eminence,  more  efpecially  in  crown- 
law,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  leaving  two  volumes  in  folio 
upon  that  fubjed.  This  work  ftill  remains  unpublished  in  the 
bands  o^,  his  brc-ther.  Sir  John  Fielding  \  and  by  him  lam  in- 
formed that  it  is  deemed  perfeit  in  fome  parts.  It  will  ferve  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  if  we 
confider  him  purfuing  fo  arduous  a  ftudy  under  the  exio-encies 
of  family-diftrefs,  with  a  wife  and  children,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  looking  up  to  him  for  fubfiftence,  witf/a  body  lacerated 
by  the  acuteft  pains,  and  with  a  mind  diftraded  by  a  thoufand 
avocavions,  and  obliged  for  immediate  fupply  to  produce  almoft 
extempore  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  news-paper.  A 
large  number  of  fugitive  political  trads,  which  had  their  value 
when  the  incidents  were  adually  palling  on  the  great  fcene  of 
bufmefs,  came  from  his  pen  :  the  periodical  paper,  called  the 
Champion,  owed  its  chief  fupport  to  his  abilities  ;  and  thouc^b 
bis  effays  in  that  coUedllon  cannot  now  be  fo  afcertained,  as  to 
perpeliaate  them  in  this  edition  of  his  works,  yet  the  reputa- 
tion arifin^  to  him  at  the  time  of  publication  was  not  inconfi- 
4eiable.     It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  wrote  much  poetry  : 
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with  fuch  talents  as  he  polfefled,  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  he 
was  unqualified  to  acquit  himfelf  handfomely  in  that  art  ;  but 
corredl  verfification  probably  required  more  pains  and  time  than 
his  exigencies  would  allow.  In  the  preface  to  his  mifcellanies 
he  tells  us,  that  his  poetical  pieces  were  moftly  written  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  were  prod nflions  of  the  heart  rather  than 
of  the  head.  He  adds,  that  this  branch  of  writing  is  what  he 
very  little  pretended  to,  and  was  very'  little  his  purfuit.  Ac- 
cordingly, out  of  this  edition,  which  is  intended  to  confift  eur 
tirely  of  pieces  more  highly  finiflied  than  works  of  mere  amufe- 
pent  generally  are,  his  verfes  are  all  difcarded.' 

Having  mentioned  the  dramatic  performances,  fugitive  pieces, 
aiid  firft  ellay  of  Mr.  Fielding,  as  a  novelill,  our  author  again 
recurs  to  thecircumftance  of  his  diftrefles,  his  connubial  love, 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Fielding,  and  his  being  appointed  an  afting 
magiftrate  in    the   commiifion  of  the  peace  for  Middlefex ;  an 
office   which,  as  Mr.  Murphy  obferves,  feldom  fails   of  being 
Jiateful  to  the  populace,  and  of  courfe  liable  to  many  infamous 
imputations.     From  fome  of  thefe  the  generous  biographer  en- 
deavours to  refcue  his  memory.     *  The  candid  reader  (fays  he) 
will  recolledl  that  the  charge  of  venality  never  ceafes  to  be   ex- 
Jiibited   againft   abilities  in    diftrefs,  which  was   our   author's 
lot  in  the  firft  part  of  his  life,  and  that  the  firft  magiflrate  for 
Weftminfter  is  ever  liable  to  imputations ;  for  an  anfwer  to 
>vhich  we  refer  to  a  pafiage  in  the  Voyage  to  Lijhony  and  a  note  an- 
nexed to  it.     Page  374,  Vol.  VIII.     "  A  predeCeflbr  of  mine 
ufed  to  boaft  that  he  made  one  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  his 
office  :  but  how  he  did  this  (if  indeed  he  did  it)  is  to  me  a  fc- 
cret.     His  clerk,   now  mine,  told  me  I  had  more  bufinefs  than 
Jie  had  ever  known  there  ;  I  am  fure  I  had  as  much  as  any  man 
could  do.     The  truth  is,  the  fees  are  fo  very  low,  when  any  are 
due,  and  fo  much  is  done  for  nothing,  that  if  a  fingle  juflice  of 
p'ace  had  bufinefs  enough  to  employ  twenty  clerks,  neither  he 
nor  they  would  gC-  much  by  their  labour.     The  public  will  not 
therefore,  1  hope,  think  I  betray  a  fecret  when  I  inform  them, 
that  I  received  from  the  government  a  yearly  penfion  out  of  the 
public  fervice -money ;   which  I  believe,  indeed,  would  have  been 
larger,  had  my  great  patron  been  convinced  of  an  error,  which 
1  have  heard  him  utter  more  than  once,  That  he  could  not  in- 
deed fay,  that  the  afting  as  a  principal  jufliceof  peace  in  Wefl- 
minfter  was  on  all  accounts  very  defirable,  but  that  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  a  very  lucrative  office.     Now  to  have  fiiewn  him 
plainly,  that  a  man  muft:  be  a  rogue  to  make  a  very  little  this 
way,  and  that  he  could  not  make  much  by  being  as  great  a 
rogue  as  he  could  be,  would   have  required  more  confidence 
tiian,  I  believe,  he  had  in  me,  and  more  of  his  converfation 
■  than 
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i\\zx\  he  chofe  to  allow  nne ;  I  therefore  refigned  the  office,  and 
the  farther  execution  of  my  plan  to  my  brother,  who  had  long 
been  my  alTiftant.     And  now,  left  the  cafe  between  me  and  the 
reader  ftiould  be  the  fame  in  both  inftances  as  it  was  between 
me  and  the  great  man,   1  will  not  add  another  word  on  the  fub- 
jeft."     The  indignation   with  which  he  throws  the  difhonour 
from  him  will  plead  in  his  behalf  with  every  candid  mind  ;  more 
particularly  when  it  is  confidered  as  the  declaration  of  a  dying 
man.     It  will  therefore  be  the  more  humane  and  generous  of- 
fice, to  fct  down  to  the  account  of  flander  and  defamation  a 
great  part  of  that  abufe  which  was  difcharged  againft  him  by 
his  enemies,  in    his    life-time  ;  deducing,  however,  from  the 
whole  this  ufeful  leflbn.  That  quick  and  warm  paflions  fhould 
be  early  controuled,  and  that  dilfipation  and  extravagant  plea- 
fures  are  the  moll  dangerous  palliatives  that  can  be  found  for 
difappointments  and  vexations  in  the  firft  ftages  of  life.     We 
have   feen  how  Mr.  Fielding  very   foon  fquandered   away   his 
fmall  patrimony,  which,  with  ceconomy,  might  have  procured 
him  independence  ;  we  have  feen  how  he  ruined,  into  the  bar- 
gain, a    conftitution,  which,    in  its  original    texture,  feemed 
formed  to  laft  much  longer.     When  illnefs  and  indigence  were 
once  let  in  upon  him,  he  no  longer  remained  the  mafter  of  his 
own  aclions ;  and  that  nice  delicacy  of  condudl,  which  alone 
conftitutes  and  preferves  a  charader,  was  occafionally  obliged 
to  give  way.     When  he  was  not  under  the  immediate  urgency 
of  want,  they,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  are  ready  to  aver 
that  he  had  a  mind  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  mean  or  little; 
when  his  finances  were  exhaufted,  he  was  not  the  moll  elegant 
in  his  choice  of  the  means  to  redrefs  himfelf,  and  he  would  in" 
ftantly  exhibit  a  farce  or  a  puppet-(hew  in  the  Haymarket  the- 
atre, which  was  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeflion  he  had 
embarked  in.     But  his  intimates  can  witnefs  how  much  his  pride 
fuffered,  when   he  was  forced  into  meafures  of  this  kind  ;  no 
man  having  a  jufter  fenfe  of  propriety,  or  more  honourable 
ideas  of  the  employment  of  an  author  and  a  fcholar.* 

Broken  with  chagrin,  diftrefs,  vexation,  infirmity,  ftudy,  and 
public  bufinefs,  Mr.  Fielding  was  advifed  by  his  phyficians  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Lifoon,  *  to  try  if  there  was  any  reftorative 
quality  in  the  more  genial  air  of  that  climate.*  Even  in  this 
diftrefsful  firuation,  his  imagination  ftill  continued  making  its 
ftrongeft  efforts  to  difplay  itfelf;  and  the  laft  gleams  of  his  wit 
and  humour  faintly  fp'arkled  in  the  account  he  left  behind  him 
of  his  voyage  to  that  place.  His  ftrength  was  now  quite  ex- 
haufted  ;  and  in  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
he  yielded  his  laft  breath  in  the  year  I754,  and  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age, 
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Defcribing  the  features  of' his  mind,  Mr.  Murphy  fa 5's,  *  that 
his  palfions  were,  as  the  poet  e^^pVelfes  it,  tremblingly  alive  all 
o'er  :   whatever   he  defired,  he  defined  ardently  ;  he  was  alike 
impan'entof  difappoinrment,  or  ill-ufage,  and  the  fame  quick- 
nefs  of  fenfibility  rendered  him  elate  in   profperity,  and   over»- 
liowing  with  gratitude  at  every  inftance  of  friendfhip  or  gene- 
rofity :  fteady   in   his    private  attachments,    his  affedion    was 
waim,  fincere,  and  vehement;  in  his  refentmentshe  was  manly, 
but  temperate,  fcldom  breaking  out  in  his  writings  into  gratifi- 
cations of  ill-humour,  or  perfonal  fatire.     It  is  to  the  honour 
of  thofe  whom  he  loved,  that  he  had  too  much  penetration  to 
be  deceived  in  their  characters  j  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
his  enemies,  that  he  was  above  paflionate  attacks  upon  them. 
Open,  unbounded,  and  focial  in  his  temper,  he  knew  no  love 
of  money;  but  inclining  to  excefs  even  in  his  very  virtues,  he 
pulhed  his  contempt  of  avarice   into   the  oppofite  extreme  of 
imprudence  and  prodigality.     When  young  in  life  he  had  a  mo- 
derate eftate,  be  foon  fuffered  hofpitality  to  devour  it ;  and  when 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  days  he  had  an  income  of  four  or  five 
hundred  a-year,  he  knew  no  ufe  of  money,  but  to  keep  his  ta- 
ble open  to  thofe  who  had  been  his  friends  when  young,  and 
had  impaired  their  own  fortunes.     Though  difpofed  to  gallan- 
try by  his  flrong  animal  fpirits,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  palhons, 
he  was  remakable  for  tendernefs  and  conftancy  to  his  wife,  and 
the  ftrongeft  affection  for  his  children.     Of  ilcknefs  and  pover- 
ty he  was  fingularly  patient,  and  under  the  prelfure  of  thofe 
evils,  he  could  quietly  read  Cicero  de  Confolatione  ;  but  if  ei- 
ther of  them  threatened  his  wife,  he  was  impetuous  for  her  re- 
lief:  and  thus  often  from  his  virtues  arofe  his  imperfedions.  A 
fenfe  of  honour  he  had  as  lively  and  delicate  as  moll  men,  but 
fometimes  his   paffions  were  too  turbulent  for  it,  or  rather  his 
neceffities  were  toopreffmg  ;  in  all  cafes  where  delicacy  was  de- 
parted from,  his  friends  know  how  his  own  feelings  reprimanded 
him.     The  interefts  of  virtue  and  religion  he  never  betrayed  ; 
the  former  is  amiably  enforced  in  his  works ;  and,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  latter,  he  had  projeded  a  laborious  anfwer  to  the 
pofthumous  philofophy  of  Bolingbroke ;  and   the   preparation 
he  had  made  for  it  of  long  extracts  and  arguments  from  the  fa- 
thers and  the  moft  eminent  writers  of  controverfy,  is  ftill  extant 
inthehandsof  his  brother,  Sir  John  Fielding.  In  fhort,  our  author 
was  unhappy,  but  not  vicious  in  his  nature;  in  his  underftand- 
ing  lively,  yet  folid  ;  rich  in  invention,  yet  a  lover  of  real  fci- 
ence;  an  obferver  of  mankind,  yet  a  fcholar  of  enlarged  read- 
ing ;  a  fpirited  enemy,  yet  an  indefatigable  friend;  a  fatirift 
of  vice  and  evil  manners,  yet  a  lover  of  mankind  ;  an  ufeful 
citizen,  a  polifhed  and  inftrudive  wit  ;  and  a  magiftrate  zea- 
lous 
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Idus   for   the  order  and  welfare  of  the  community  which  he 
fcfved.* 

liut  it  is  not  in  the  particulars  immediately  relative  to  the  life 
of  Mr.  Fielding,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  merit  of  this  eflTay  ; 
Mr.  Murphy  iliews  to  more  advantage  as  a  critic  than  a  hifto- 
rian.     He  iias  feized  every  occafion  of  introducing  reflexions 
upon  books  and  genius  ;  and  the  piece  before  us  confifts  chiefly 
of  (iigreflions,  altogether  unpardonable  if  they  had  lefs  merit. 
We  meet  with  a  long  diflertation  on  the  genius  of  Homer,  and 
a  defence  of  Mr.    Pope,  introdudlory   to  the  remarks  on  Mr. 
Fielding's  genius,  which  cannot  but  be  deemed  foreign  to  the 
fubjci.^,  although  Mr.  Murphy  thinks  it  abfolutely  necefiary  to 
define  wliat  he  means  by  the  word  genius^  before  he  enters  upon 
the  cxaniinatlon    of  the   talents   of  his  author.     The  critique 
upon  Marivaux  is  equally  extraneous,  and  the  laboured   ftring 
of  irire  refledions  with  which  the  eflay  opens,  imprefl'es  but  aa 
unfavourable    idea   of  what  is  to   follow  :  yet  thefe  blemiflies 
(for  fuch  they  cei  tainly  are  in  a  regular  compofition)  conftitute 
the  greatest  excellency  of  the  performance  before  us.      All  the 
remarks  on  the  dramatic  woiksof  Mr.  Fielding  difplay  tafte, 
imagination,  a   knowledge   of  mankind,  and   an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ftage.     The  eflTay  on  invention,  for  fuch 
it  may  be  called,  efpecially  diftinguiflies  the  folid  refledtion  and 
accurate  judgment   of  the  writer.     Speaking  of  Homer,  and 
vindicating  Pope    againfl   the  ingenious  Mr.  Warton,  who  has 
given  up  that  poet's  pretenfions  to  invention,  he  obferves   that 
invention  is  of  two  kinds.     One,  primary  and  original,  which 
can  afTociate  images  never  before  combined  ;  the  other,  fecon- 
dary  and  fubordinate,  which  could  find  out  for  thofe  ideas  which 
were  alfembled  before,  a  new  place,  a  new  order  and  arrange- 
ment, with  new  embelliniments  of  the   moll  harmonious  and 
exalted   language.     This  is  a  pretty  obfervation  ;  but  our  au- 
thor will  perceive  it  is  by  no  means   a  jufl:  definition  of  inven- 
tioriy  by  a  little  farther  attention  to  the  fame  Mr.  Locke,  whom 
he  quotes  immediately  before,  and  whofe  judgment  mufl  in  this 
cafe  be  allowed  to  be  decifive,  as  he  has  fifted  the  fubjed  to  the 
bottom. 

Having  eflabliihed  the  idea  of  different  provinces  of  inven- 
tion, Mr.  Murphy  proceeds  to  apply  his  principle  in  analyfing 
the  genius  of  his  author  Mr.  Fielding.  «  He  may  be  truly  faid 
to  be  a  genius,  who  poflelfes  the  leading  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  their  vigour,  and  can  exercife  them  with  warmth  and  fpirit 
upon  whatever  fubjedl  he  chufes.  The  imagination  (in  order 
to  form  a  writer  of  eminence)  muft,  in  particular,  be  very 
quick  and  fufceptible,  or,  as  a  fine  poet  has  expreffed  it,  it 
mufl  he  fedivgly  alive  all  o'er ,  that  it  may  receive  the  ftrongeft 
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impreflions  either  from  the  objefts  of  nature,  the  works  of  arf-, 
or  the  aftions  and  manners  of  men  ;  for  it  is  in  proportion  as 
this  power  of  the  mind  is  wrought  upon,  that  the  author  feels 
in  his  own  bread  thofe  fine  fenfations,  which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to 
impart  to  others,  and  that  he  is  able  to  defcribe  things  in  fo 
lively  a  manner,  as  to  make  them,  as  it  were,  prefent  to  us, 
and  of  confequence  to  give  what  turn  he  pleafes  to  our  affec- 
tions.    The  judgment  alfo  mufl  be  clear  and  ftrong,  that  the 
proper  parts  of  a  ilory  or  defcription  may  be  feleded,  that  the 
difpofition  of  the  various  members  of  a  work  may  be  fuch,  as 
to  give  a  lucid  order  to  the  whole,  and  that  fuch  expreflion  may 
be  made  ufe  of  as  fliall  not  only  ferve  to  convey  the  intended 
ideas,  but  fliall  convey  them  forcibly,  and  with  that  decorum 
of  ftile  which  the  art  of  compofiticn  requires;  fo  that  fimpli- 
city    fliall  not  be  impoverifhcd  into  meannefs,  nor  dignity  be 
incumbered  with  a  load  of  finery,  and  slfeded  ornament.     In- 
vention muft  alfo  concur,  that  new  fcencry  may  be  opened  to 
the  fancy,  or  at  leall  that  new  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
profpeds  of  nature;  that  the  fphere  of  our  ideas  may  be  en- 
Lirged,  or  a  new  affemblage  may  be  formed  of  them,  either  in 
the  way  of  fable  orilluftration  ;  fo  that  if  the  author  does  not 
difclofe  original  traces  of  thinking,  by  prefenting  to  us  objeds 
unfeen  before,  he  may  at  leaft  delight  by  the  novelty  of  their 
combination,  and  the  points  of  view  in  which  he  o^tvs  them. 
The  power  of  the  mind,  moreover,  which  exerts  itfelf  in  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  miift  be  quick,   vigo- 
rous, and  warm,  becaufe  it  is  from  thence  that  language  receives 
its  animated   figures,  its  bold  tranflation  of  phrafes  from  one 
idea   to  another,  the  'verbum  ardensy  the  glowing  metaphorical 
expreflion,  which  conftitutes  the   richnefs  and  boldnefs  of  his 
imagery;  and  from  thence  likewife  fprings  the  readinefs  of  en^ 
nobling  a  fentiment  or  defcription  with  the  pomp  of  fublime 
comparifon,  or  ftrikingit  deeper  on  the  mind  by  theaptnefs  of 
witty  allufion.     Perhaps  what  we  call  genius,  might  be  ftill 
more  minutely  analyfed  ;  but  thefe  are  its  principal  efiicient  qua- 
lities ;  and    in    proportion    as    thefe,  or  any  of  thefe,  fliall  be 
found  deficient  in  an  author,  fo  many  degrees  fliall  he  be  re- 
moved from  the  firft  rank  and  charadler  of  a  writer.     To  bring 
thefe  remarks  home  to   the   late  Mr.  Fielding,  an  eflimate  of 
him  may  be  juftly  formed,  by  enquiring  how  far  thefe  various 
talents  may  be  attributed  to  him  ;  or  if  he  failed  in  any,  what 
that  faculty  was,  and  what  difcount  he  muft  fufi^er  for  it.     But 
tho'it  will  appear,  perhaps,  that  when  he  attained  that  period 
of  life,  in  which  his  mind  was  come  to  its  full  growth,  he  en- 
joyed every  one  of  thefe  qualifications,  in  great  ftrength  and 
vigour;  yet  in  order  to  give  the  true  charafter  of  his  talents,  to 
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mark  the  diftinguKhing  fpecific  qualities  of  his  genius,  wemuft 
look  into  the  temper  of  the  man,  and  fee  what  byafs  it  gave  toi 
his  underftanding ;  for  when  abilities  are  poflefTed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  by  feveral  men,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  habit  that 
muft  difcriminate  them  from  each  other.' 

Having  paffed  judgment  on  his  plays,  and  other  fmall  per- 
formances, our  author  obferves,  that  thefe  feemed  but  preludes 
to  fome  greater  work,  in  which  all  the  component  parts  of  his 
genius  were  to  be  feen  in  their  full  and  vigorous  exertion  ;  iti 
which  his  imagination  was  to  ftrike  us  by  the  moll  lively  and  juft 
colouring,  his  luit  to  enliven  by  the  happiell  allufions,  his  in- 
mention  to  enrich  with  the  greateft  variety  of  charader  and  inci- 
dent, and  \i\%  judgment  to  charm  not  only  by  the  propriety  and 
grace  of  particular  parts,  but  by  the  order,  harmony,  and  con- 
gruity  of  the  whole  :  to  this  high  excellence  he  made  ftrong  ap- 
proaches in  Jofeph  Andrews ;  and  in  Tom  Jones  he  has  fairly 
bore  away  the  palm. 

*  In  the  progrefs  of  Henry  Fielding's  talents  there  feem  ta 
have  been  three  remarkable  periods;  one,  when  his  genius 
broke  forth  at  once  with  an  effulgence  fuperior  to  all  the  rays  of 
light  it  had  before  emitted,  like  the  fun  in  his  morning  glory, 
without  the  ardor  and  the  blaze  which  afterwards  attend  him  ; 
the  fecond,  when  it  was  difplayed  with  colleded  force,  and  a 
fulnefs  of  perfedion,  like  the  fun  in  meridian  majefty,  with  all 
his  highell  warmth  andfplendor;  and  the  third,  when  the  fame 
genius,  grown  more  cool  and  temperate,  ftill  continued  to 
cheer  and  enliven,  but  fhewed  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
tending  to  its  decline,  like  the  fame  fun,  abating  from  his  ar- 
dor, but  ftill  gilding  the  weftern  hemifphere. 

*  To  thefe  three  epochas  of  our  author's  genius,  the  reader 
will  be  before-hand  with  me  inobferving  that  there  is  an  exadt 
correfpondency  in  the  Jofeph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Ame- 
lia. Jofeph  Andrews,  as  the  preface  to  the  work  informs  us, 
was  intended  for  an  imitation  of  the  ftile  and  manrter  of  Cer- 
vantes :  and  how  delightfully  he  has  copied  the  humour,  the 
gravity,  and  the  fine  ridicule  of  his  mafter,  they  can  witnefs 
who  are  acquainted  with  both  writers.  The  trutli  is,  Fielding, 
in  this  performance,  was  employed  in  the  very  province  for 
which  his  talents  were  peculiarly  and  happily  formtfd  ;  namely, 
the  fabulous  narration  of  fome  imagined  adion,  which  did  oc- 
cur, or  might  probably  have  occurred  in  human  liftf.  Nothing 
could  be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  chara6ler  of  Parfon 
Adams  for  the  principal  perfonage  of  the  work  ;.  the  humanity, 
and  benevolence  of  atfedion,  the  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  the 
zeal  for  virtue,  which  come  from  him. upon  all  occafions,  attach 
tjs  to  Mr,  Adams  in  the  moli  endearing  manner;  his  excellent 
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talents,  bis  erudition,  and  his  real  acquirements  of  knowledge 
in  clafllcal  antiquity,  and  the  facred  writirigs,  together  with  hi% 
honeily,  command  our  erteem  and  refpeft  ;  while  his  rimplicity 
and  innocence  in  the  ways  of  men  provoke  our  fmiles  by  the 
contrail  they  bear  to  his  red  intelledlual  chararter,  and  conduct 
to  make  him  in  the  highefl:  manner  the  objeft  of  mirth,  without 
degrading  him  in  our  eftimaiion,  by  the  many  ridiculous  em- 
barralfments  to  which  they  every  now  arid  then  make  him  lia- 
ble; and,  to  crown  the  whole,  that  habitual  abfeiice  of  mind, 
which  is  his  predominant  foible,  and  which  never  fails  to  give  a 
tinge  to  whateveriie  is  about,  makes   the  honett  clergyman  al- 
mofta  rival  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  ;  the  adventures  hft 
is  led  into,  in   confequcnce  of  this  infirmity,  aflfuming  fome- 
thing  of  the  romantic  air  which  accompanies  the  kniglterranr, 
and  the  circumllances  of  his  forgetful nefs  tending  as   flronely 
to  excite  our  laughter  as  the  miJlakes  of  the  SpaniOi  hero.     I 
will  venture  to  fay,   that  when  Don  Quixote  miltakes  the  bar- 
ber's bafon  for  Mambrino's  helmet,  no  reader  ever  found  the 
fituation  more  ridiculous  and  truly  comic  than  Parfon  Ad.ums*s 
travelling   to    London  to  fell   a   fet  of  fermons,  and  a£lua!ly 
Snapping  his  finger i  and  taking  iiuo  or  three  turns  round  the   room  in 
ixtacyy  when  introduced  to  a  bookfeller  in  order  to  make  an  iin  ■ 
mediate  bargain  ;  and  then  immediately  after,  not   being  able 
to  find  thofe  fame  fermons,  when   he  exclaims,  **  I  prof^rfs,  F 
believe  1  left  them  behind  me."     There  are  many  touches  in  the 
conduft  of  this   charafter,  which  occafion   the   moft  exquifite 
merriment  ;  and  I  believe  It  will  not  be  found  too  bold  an  af- 
fertion,  if  we  fay  that  the  celebrated  chara^er  of  an  abf.nt  mail 
by  La  Bruyere  is  extremely  fiiort  of  that  true  and  juft  refem-^ 
blance  to  nature  with  which  our  author  has  delineated  the  fea- 
tures of  Adams :  the  former  indeed  is  carried  to  an    agreeab^e 
extravagance,  but  the  latter  has  the  fine   lights  and  (hades  of 
probability.* 

'  How  the  peculiarities  of  Parfon  Adams  are  interwoven  Intv-^ 
the  hiltory  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  and  how  fuftained  with  uut'- 
bating  pleafantry  to  the  conclufion,  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  as  it  is  fufficiently  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  whole 
work  indeed  abounds  with  fituations  of  the  truly  comic  kind  ; 
the  incidents  and  charafters  are  unfolded  with  fine  turns  of  fur- 
prize  ;  and  it  is  among  the  few  works  of  invention,  produced 
by  the  Englifh  writers,  which  will  always  continue  in  requeft. 
But  ftill  it  is  but  the  fun  rife  of  our  author's  genius.  The  hint 
it  feems  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  late  Mr.  Ri* 
chardfon's  hiftory  of  Pamela  Andrews  :  Jofeph  is  here  repre* 
fented  as  her  brother,  and  he  boall:s  the  fame  virtue  and  conti- 
nency  which  are  the  charaderiftics  of  bis  fifter.     In  the  plan  of 
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the  work,  Mr.  Fielding  did  not  form  to  hinnfclf  a  circle  widfc 
enough  for  the  abundance  of  his  imagination  ;  the  main  afiion 
was  too  trivial  and  unimportant  to  admit  of  the  variety  of  cha- 
raders  and  events  which  the  reader  generally  looks  for  in  fuch 
productions:  the  attainment  of  perfetlion  in  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting was  in  referve  for  Mr.  Fielding  in  a  future  work.* 

We  know  that  many  readers  will  condemn  the  tafte  of  the 
critic,  for  giving  Toni  Jones  the  prefeTence  to  Jofeph  Andrews ; 
and  we  mull  confefs  that  we  concur  with  them,  if  they  fpcak 
of  ftrength  of  humour  and  natural  painting:  tho'  with  refpeft 
to  the  intricacy,  regularity,  and  condudl  of  the  fable,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Murphy,  in  preferring  the  former.  *  And  now  (fays 
our  author)  we  are  arrived  at  the  fecond  grand  epoch  of  Mr. 
Fielding's  genius,  when  all  his  faculties  were  in  perfe6l  unifon, 
and  confpired  to  produce  a  complete  work.  If  we  confider 
Tom  Jones  in  the  fame  light  in  which  the  ableft  critics  have 
examined  the  Iliad,  the  ^neid,  and  the  Paradife  Lofl,  name- 
ly, with  a  view  to  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  fentiments,  and 
the  ftile,  we  fnall  find  it  Ihnding  the  teft  of  the  fevereft  criti* 
cifm,  and  indeed  bearing  away  the  envied  praife  of  a  complete 
performance.  In  the  firft  place,  the  adion  has  that  unity, 
which  is  the  boaft  of  the  great  models  of  compofition  ;  It  turns 
upon  a  fingle  event,  attended  with  many  circumtlances,  and 
many  fubordinate  incidents,  which  feem,  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
work,  to  perplex,  to  entangle,  and  to  involve  the  whole  in 
difficulties,  and  lead  on  the  reader's  imagination,  with  an  ea- 
gernefs  of  curiofity,  through  fcenes  of  prodigious  variety,  till 
at  length  the  different  intricacies  and  complications  of  the  fa- 
ble are  explained  after  the  fame  gradual  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  worked  up  to  a  erifis  :  incident  arifes  out  of  incident ; 
the  feeds  of  every  thing  that  (hoots  up,  are  laid  with  a  judicious 
hand,  and  whatever  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ftory,  feems 
naturally  to  grow  out  of  thofe  paflages  which  preceded ;  \o 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  bufmefs  with  great  propriety  and  pro- 
bability works  itfelf  up  into  various  embarraffments,  and  then 
afterwards,  by  a  regular  feries  of  events,  clears  itfelf  from  all 
impediments,  and  brings  itfelf  inevitably  to  a  conclufion  ;  like 
a  river,  which,  in  its  progrefs,  foams  amongft  fragments  of 
rocks,  and  for  a  while  feems  pent  up  by  unfurmountahle  oppo, 
fitions ;  then  angrily  dafhes  for  a  while,  then  plunges  under 
ground  into  caverns,  and  runs  a  fubterraneous  courfe,  till  at 
length  it  breaks  out  again,  meanders  round  the  country,  and 
with  a  clear  placid  ftream  flows  gently  into  the  ocean.  By  this 
artful  management,  our  author  has  given  us  the  perfeftion  ot 
fable  ;  which,  as  the  writers  upon  the  fubjeft  have  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  confilb  in  fuch  obftacles  to  retard  the  final  iflue  of  the 
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whole,  as  fhall  at  leaft,  in  their  confequences,  accelerate  the 
cataftrophe,  and  bring  it  evidently  and  neceflarily  to  that  period 
only,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  arife  from  it  j  fo 
that  the  aftion  could  not  remain  in  fufpenfe  any  longer,  bu^ 
muft  naturally  clofe  and  determine  itfelf.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  no  fable  whatever  affords,  in  its  folution,  fuch  artful 
ftatcs  of  fufpence,  fuch  beautiful  turns  of  furprife,  fuch  unex- 
peded  incidents,  and  fuch  fudden  difcoveries,  fometimes  appa- 
rently embarrafling,  but  always  promifing  the  cataftrophe,  and 
eventually  promoting  the  completion  of  the  whole.  Vida,  the 
celebrated  critic  of  Italy,  has  tranfmitted  down  to  us,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  a  very  beautiful  idea  of  a  well-concerted  fable, 
when  he  reprefents  the  reader  of  it  in  the  fituation  of  a  travel- 
ler to  a  diftant  town,  who,  when  he  perceives  but  a  faint  (ha- 
dowy  glimmering  of  its  walls,  its  fpires,  and  its  edifices,  pur- 
fucs  his  journey  with  more  alacrity  than  when  he  cannot  fee  any 
appearances  to  notify  the  place  to  which  he  is  tending,  but  iS 
obliged  to  purfue  a  melancholy  and  forlorn  road  through  af 
depth  of  vallies,  without  any  objedl  to  flatter  or  to  raife  his  ex- 
peclation. 

Hand  aViter,  longinqua  petit  qui  fort}  viator 
Mania,  Ji  pojitas  all  is  in  collibus  arces 
Nunc  etiam  dubias  ocnlis  njidet^  incipit  ultra 
Lesticr  ire  <viam^  placidumque  urgere  laboretri, 
^am  cum  nufquam  ullee  cernuntur  quas  adit  arces i 
Obfcurutn/ed  iter  tedit  convallibus  imis, 

*  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  thus  regular  and  unifcrrn," 
what  a  variety  of  humorous  fcenes  of  life,  of  defcriptions,  and 
charafters,  has  our  author  found  means  to  incorporate  with  the 
principal  aflion  ;  and  this  too,  without  diftradling  the  reader's 
attention  with  objefts  foreign  to  his  fulijefl,  or  weakening  the 
general  interell  by  a  multiplicity  of  epifadical  events  ?  Still  ob- 
ferving  the  grand  eflential  rule  of  unity  in  the  deiign,  I  believe, 
no  author  has  introduced  a  greater  diverfity  of  charadlers,  or 
difplaye^  them  more  fully,  or  in  more  various  attitudes.  All- 
nuorthy  is  the  moft  amiable  pidlure  in  the  world  of  a  man  who 
does  honour  to  his  fpecies :  in  his  own  heart  he  finds  conftant 
propcnfities  to  the  moft  benevolent  and  generous  adlions,  and 
his  underftanding  conduds  him  with  difcretion  in  the  perform- 
ance of  whatever  his  goodnefs  fuggefts  to  him.  And  though 
it  is  apparent  that  the  author  laboured  this  portrait  con  amore, 
and  meant  to  offer  it  to  mankind  as  a  juft  obje£l  of  imitation^ 
he  has  foberly  reftrained  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, nay,  it  may  be  faid,  of  ftrid  truth  ;  as  in  the  general 
opinion,  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  copied  here  the  features  of  « 
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worthy  charafter  fiill  in  being.  Notliing  can  be  more  enter- 
taining tlian  Wejieni  ;  his  riiflic  manners,  his  natural  undifci- 
plined  honi-Ry,  his  half-enlightened  underftanding,  with  the 
felf-pleafing  flHewdnefs  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  biafs  of 
his  mind  to  miftaken  politics,  are  all  delineated  with  precifion 
and  fine  humour.  The  fifters  of  thofe  two  gentlemen  are  aptly 
introduced,  and  give  rife  to  many  agreeable  fcenes  Tom  Jones 
will  at  all  times  be  a  fine  leiron  to  young  men  of  good  tenden- 
cies to  virtue,  whoyetfuffer  the  impetuofity  of  their  paffions  to 
hurry  them  away.  Thwackum  and  Square  are  excellently  op* 
pofed  to  each  other;  the  former  is  a  well  drawn  pidure  of  a 
divine,  who  is  negleftful  of  the  moral  part  of  his  charaftef, 
and  oftentatioufly  talks  of  religion  and  grace  ;  the  latter  is  a 
ftrong  ridicule  of  thofe,  who  have  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  and  of  the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  without  own- 
ing any  obligations  of  conduct  from  religion.  But  grace,  with- 
out pradlical  goodnefs,  and  the  moral  fitnefs  of  things,  are 
fhewn,  with  a  fine  vein  of  ridicule,  to  be  but  weak  principles 
of  aftion.  In  (hort,  all  the  charaders  down  to  Partridge,  and 
even  to  a  maid  or  an  hoftler  at  an  inn,  are  drawn  with  truth 
and  humour  :  and  indeed  they  abound  fo  much,  and  are  fo  of- 
ten brought  forward  in  a  dramatic  manner,  that  every  tiling 
may  be  faid  to  be  here  in  aftion  ;  every  thing  has  Manmrs  ;  and 
the  very  manners  which  belong  to  it  in  human  life.  They  look, 
they  aft,  they  fpeak  to  our  imagination  juft  as  they  appear  to 
liS  in  the  world.  The  Sentiments- ^\\\c^  they  utter,  arc  pecu- 
liarly annexed  to  their  habits,  paflions,  and  ideas  ;  which  15 
what  poetical  propriety  requires  ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  th& 
author,  it  muft  be  faid,  that,  whenever  he  addrefTes  us  in  per- 
fon,  he  is  always  in  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  irl- 
fpires,  in  a  ftrain  of  moral  reflexion,  a  true  love  of  goodnefs 
and  honour,  with  a  juft  deteftatlon  of  impofture,  hypocrifvy 
and  all  fpecious  pretences  to  uprightnefs. 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  province  of  the  comic  mufe  that  re- 
quires fo  great  a  variety  of  liile  as  this  kind  of  defcription  of 
men  and  manners,  in  which  Mr.  Fielding  fo  much  delighted. 
The  laws  of  the  mock-epic,  in  which  this  fpecies  of  writing  is 
properly  included,  dem.and,  that,  when  trivial  things  are  to  be 
reprefented  with  a  burlefque  air,  the  language  rt-jould  be  raifed 
into  a  fort  of  tumor  of  dignity,  that  by  the  contraft  between 
the  ideas  and  the  pomp  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  they  may 
appear  the  mbre  ridiculous  to  our  imaginations.  Of  our  au- 
thor's talent  in  this  way,  there  are  inftartces  in  almoft  evtry 
chapter;  and  were  we  to  aflign  a  particular'example,  we  fliould 
refer  to  the  relation  of  a  battle  in  the  Ho?neri  can  file .  On  the 
Other  hand,  when  matters,  in  appesrance,  of  higher  moment. 
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but,  in  reality,  attended  with  incongruous  circumftances,  sts 
to  be  let  forth  in  the  garb  of  ridicule,  which  they  deferve,  it  is 
necelfary  that  the  language  Ihould  be  proportionably  lowered, 
and  that  the  metaphors  and  epithets  made  ufe  of  be  transferred 
from  things  of  a  meaner  nature,  that  fo  the  falfe  importance  of 
the  object  defcribed  may  fall  into  a  gay  contempt.  The  firfl 
fpecimen  of  this  manner  that  occurs  to  me  is  in  the  Jonathan 
Wild:  •*  For  my  own  part  (fays  he)  1  confefs  I  look  on  this 
death  of  hanging  to  be  as  proper  for  a  hero  as  any  other  ;  and 
I  folemnly  declare,  that  had  Alexander  the  Great  been  hanged, 
it  would  not  in  the  lead  have  diminifhed  my  refped  to  his  me- 
mory." A  better  example  of  what  is  here  intended  might,  no 
doubt,  be  chofen,  as  things  of  this  nature  may  be  found  almoft 
every  where  in  Tom  Jones,  or  Jofeph  Andrews  j  but  the  quo- 
tation here  made  will  ferve  to  illulirate,  and  that  is  fufficient. 
The  mock-epic  has  likewife  frequent  occafion  for  the  gravefk 
irony,  for  florid  defcription,  for  the  true  fublime,  for  the  pa- 
thetic, for  clear  and  perfpicnous  narrative,  for  poignant  fatire, 
and  generous  panegyrick.  For  all  thefe  different  modes  of  elo- 
quence, Mr.  Fielding's  genius  was  moft  happily  vejfatile,  and 
his  power  in  all  of  them  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  he  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  have  had  the  rare  (kill,  required  by  Horace,  of  giving  to 
each  part  of  his  work  its  true  proper  colouring. 

•  ■  ■'    Servare  'vUssy  operumque  colores. 

In  this  confifts  the  fpecific  quality  of  fine  writing ;  and  thus  our 
author  being  confefledly  eminent  in  all  the  great  eflentials  of 
compofition,  in  fable,  charadler,  fentiment,  and  elocution  ; 
and  as  thefe  could  not  be  all  united  in  fo  high  an  alTemblage, 
without  a  rich  invention,  a  fine  imagination,  an  enlightened 
judgment,  and  a  lively  wit,  we  may  fairly  here  decide  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  pronounce  him  the  Englijb  Cer'vantes. 

*  It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Tom  Jones  we 
find  our  author  pofTefs  the  fofter  graces  of  charadler-painting, 
and  of  defcription  ;  many  fituations  and  fentiments  are  touched 
with  a  delicate  hand,  and  throughout  the  work  he  feems  to 
feel  as  much  delight  in  defcribing  the  amiable  part  of  human 
nature,  as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exaggerating  the  ftrong 
and  harfh  features  of  turpitude  and  deformity.  This  circum- 
ftance  breathes  an  air  of  philanthropy  through  his  work,  and 
renders  it  an  image  of  tntthy  as  the  Roman  orator  calls  a  come- 
dy. And  hence  it  arofe,  from  this  truth  of  char  ad  er  which  pre- 
vails in  Tom  Jones,  in  conjundion  with  the  other  qualities  of 
the  writer,  above  fet  forth,  that  the  fufFrage  of  the  moft  learned 
critic  *  of  this  nation  was  given  to  our  author,  when  he  fays, 

•  Dr.  Warburton. 
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*•  Monf.  de  Marivaux  in  France,  and  Mr.  Fielding  in  England 
ftandtlie  foiemoft  among  thofe,  who  have  given  a  faithful  and 
chafte  copy  or  life  ana  manner s^  and  by  enriching  their  romance 
with  the  bcft  p:nt  ot  rht  comic  arr,  may  be  faid  to  have  brought 
it  to  perfediion."  Such  a  favourable  deciiion  from  fo  able  a 
judge,  will  do  honour  to  Mr.  Fielding  with  polierity;  and  the 
excellent  genius  of  the  perfon,  with  whom  he  has  paralleled 
him,  will  reflect  the  trueft  praife  on  the  author,  who  was  capable 
of  being  liis  iihiftvious  rival.' 

*  Thus  we  have  traced  our  author  in  his  progrefs  (adds  Mr; 
Murphy)  to  the  time  when  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  in  its 
full  growth  of  perfection  ;  from  this  period  it  funk,  but  by  flow- 
degrees,  into  a  decline.  Amelia,  which  fucceeded  Tom  Jones 
in  about  four  years,  hay.  indeed  the  marks  of  genius,  but  of  a 
genius  beginning  to  fall  into  irs  decay.  The  author's  invention 
in  this  performance  does  not  a[)pear  to  have  loft  its  fertility  ; 
])is  judgment  too  feenis  as  llrong  as  ever;  but  the  warmth  of 
imagjnation  i?  abated;  and  in  hislandfkips  or  his  fcenes  of  life, 
Mr.  Fielding  is  no  longer  the  colourift  he  was  before.  The  per- 
fonages  of  the  piece  delight  too  much  in  narrative,  and  theif 
charadlers  have  not  thofe  touches  of  fingularicy,  thofe  fpecihc 
differences,  which  ^re  fo  beautifully  marked  in  otir  author's 
former  Works:  ofccurfethe  huttiour,  which  confifts  in  happy 
delineations  of  the  caprices  and  predominant  foibles  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  lofes  here  its  high  flavour  and  relifl).  And  yet: 
Amelia  holds  the  fame  proportion  to  Tom  Jones,  that  the  Odyl- 
fey  of  Homer  bears,  in  the  eftimation  of  Longinus,  to  the 
Iliad.  A  fine  vein  of  morality  runs  through  the  whole;  many 
of  the  fituations  are  affecting  and  tender;  the  fentiments  are 
delicate  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  Odyfiey,  the  moral  and 
pathetic  work  of  Henry  Fielding.* 

We  are  told  in  a  note  that  Amelia  is  now  publifhed  In  this 
edition,  from  a  copy  correfted  by  the  author's  own  hand,  cleared 
of  certain  exceptionable  paffages,  and,  upon  the  whole,  ren* 
dered  more  perfeit  ar^d  coinplete. 

From  this  (ketch  of  Mr.  Fielding's  life  and  genius,  we  may  form 
no  bad  eftimate  of  iMr.  Murphy's  abilities,  who,  barring  cer- 
tain indelicacies  of  flile,  impurities  of  language,  and  irregula- 
rities of  compofition,  muft  be  allowed  to  poflefs  all  the  requi- 
fltes  of  good  writing  ;  namely,  an  excellent  fancy,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  bold  elocution.  Like  clouds  around  the  fun,  ble« 
mifhes  fomeiimes  obfcure  the  lulfre  of  his  genius,  but  feldorn 
obftruft  his  throwing  out  an  intenfe  heat,  that  demonftrates 
its  power  even  when  it  is  invifible. 

We  ihall  now  touch  upon  the  particular  pieces  contained  irt 

thcfe  volumes,  avoiding   all  remarks,  a$  Mr.  Murphy's  fcnti* 
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ments  are  in  general  fo  congenial  to  our  own,  that  farrher  cri* 
ticifm  would  be  unneceflary,  efpecially  as  the  public  hath  al- 
ready pronounced  judgment  on  all  the  produdlions  of  Mr.  Field- 
ing. 

The  three  firfi:  volumes  are  almofl  intirely  dramatic.  Here 
we  meet  with  the  following  plays  and  farces  :  Love  in  feveral 
Mafks,  a  comedy  ;  the  Temple  Beau,  a  comedy;  the  Auihor'3 
Farce,  with  a  puppet-fliew,  called,  the  Pleafures  of  the  Town  ; 
the  CofFee-Houfe  Politician,  a  comedy  ;  the  Tragedy  of  Trage- 
dies ;  the  Letter  Writers,  a  farce ;  the  Grubftreet  Opera  ;  the 
Lottery,  a  farce;  the  Modern  Husband,  a  comedy  ;  the  Mock- 
Do6lor,  a  comedy  ;  the  Covent-Garden  Tragedy  :  the  Debau- 
chees, a  comedy  ;  the  Mifer,  a  comedy  ;  the  Intriguing  Cham- 
bermaid, a  comedy  ;  Don  Quixote  in  England,  a  comedy  ;  the 
Old  Man  taught  Wifdom,  a  farce  ;  the  Univerfal  Gallant,  a 
comedy  ;  Pafquin,  a  dramatic  fatire  on  the  times  ;  the  Hiftori- 
cal  Regiflcr,  a  dramatic  entertainment  ;  Eurydice,  a  farce  ; 
Eurydice  Hifs'd;  Tumbledown  Dick,  a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment ;  Mifs  Lucy  in  Town,  a  farce  ;  the  Wedding-Day,  a  co- 
medy ;  and  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  which  doles  the  third 
volume. 

l\\  the  fourth  volume  are  contained,  a  Journey  from  thia 
World  to  the  next;  the  Hifiory  of  the  Adventures  of  Jofeph 
Andrews  ;  the  Preface  to  David  Simple,  a  Novel,  by  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah Fielding  ;  and  a  Preface  to  the  Familiar  Letters,  written  by 
the  fan;e  lady. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  contain  the  Hiftory  of  Tom 
Jones,  a  Foundling;  Obfervations  upon  the  Terrejirial Chryjipus, 
or  Guinea,  by  Mynheer  Petrus  Gualterus  ;  aTranflation  of  the 
firft  Olynthiac  of  Demofthenes ;  a  Remedy  for  Afflidion;  a 
Dialogue  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes  the  Cynic  ; 
an  Interlude  between  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  and  Mercury  ; 
and  feveral  periodical  papers,  entitled,  the  Patriot,  and  the  Ja- 
cobites journal. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  volumes  contain,  Amelia  ;  an  Eflay 
on  Converfation  ;  an  Ellay  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Charac- 
ters of  Men  ;  the  Covent-Garden  Journal  ;  a  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  for  the  Liberties  of  Weltminfter  ;  the  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lifbon  ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Comment  on  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  Eflays  ;  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  late  In- 
creafe  of  Robbers.  Mr.  Murphy  lias  judicioufly  fupprefied  fome 
pieces,  which  either  reflefted  no  honour  upon  their  author,  and 
would  fwell  the  fize  of  the  edition  without  encrtafmg  its  value, 
or  furnidi  but  little  entertainment  to  the  bulk  of  readers. 
There  ftill  lies  unpublilhed,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Fielding, 
a  work  in  two  volumes  folio,  on  the  Crown  Law,  which  is  faid 
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to  Imve  merit.  We  imagined  that  Mr.  Fielding  had  made  a 
confiderablc  progrefs  in  tranflating,  not  only  the  Dialogues  but 
the  true  Hiftory  of  Lucian,  an  author  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
talents,  i^  \^'e  miftake  not,  we  have  fomewhere  met  with 
propofals  to  this  effeft. 

Upon  ihe  whole,  we  m\\^  congratulate  the  public  on  thi<; 
handfome  utiiform  edition  of  an  author,  who  will  be  read  and 
admired  as  long  as  any  tafte  for  wit  and  genuine  humour  remains 
in  the  nation. 


Art.  II.  Rural  Poems,     TranJIated  from  ihe  Original  German,  of 
M,  Gefner.     ^vo.     Pr.  is.     Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

pOETRY  never  produces  a  more  agreeable  effect,  than 
"*•  when  we  are  tranfported  by  the  powers  of  imagination  to 
the  primitive  ages  of  fimplicity  and  innocence,  juft  images  ot 
paftoral  life  have  always  been  reliOied  by  perfgns  of  true  tafte, 
not  only  as  the  genuine  pictures  of  human  nature  in  its  amiable 
original  purity,  but  a  fpecles  of  compofition  in  itfelf  extremely 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  humility,  modeAy,  and  rural  ele- 
gance required  in  the  paftoral.  It  affefts  the  (implicity,  not  of 
rufticity  but  of  delicacy,  and  the  manners  of  innocence  expreCed 
in  the  language  of  politenefs.  The  poet  may  give  his  fliephcrd 
the  grace  and  Ihape  of  the  courtier,  but  he  muft  breathe  tliQ 
foul  and  fpirit  of  the  Arcadian.  His  fubjed  rauft  he  humble, 
his  genius  meek,  his  wit  eafy,  his  air  without  affeftation,  his 
paffions  tender,  and  his  e^^prefiion  familiar.  Could  any  writer 
combine  the  propriety  of  Virgil  wiih  that  irrefifiible  charm 
found  in  the  Doric  dialed  of  Theocritus,  he  would  then  pro- 
duce a  perfeft  paftoral.  M.  Gefner  hath  fele£led  the  Greek 
writer  for  his  model,  and  gives  his  reafons  for  this  preTerence  in 
the  preface.  *  According  to  him  Theocritus  hascxprtifcd  with 
the  greateft  exaclnefs,  the  ingenuous  fimplicity  of  paftoral  fen^ 
timents  and  manners.  His  idyllions  contaia  a  great  deal  more 
t-lian  mere  rofesand  lillies.  His  defcriptions  are-.-not  the  vague 
effed  of  an  imagination,  confined  to  the  moft  obvious  and  c(?m-. 
nion  objed?.  They  appear  to  be  always  copied,  immediately, 
from  nature,  the  marks  of  whofe  amiable  fimplicity  they  bear. 
He  has  given  his  ftiepherds  the  higheft  degree  of  innocent  fni,-- 
cerity ;  making  their  lips  ever  exprefs  the  honeH;  dilates  of 
their  hearts.  The  poetical  ornaments  of  their  .ccnverfatioi\ 
are,  all  of  them,  taken  from  their  rural  occupations,  or  from, 
fcenes  of  nature  very  little  embcllifhed  by  art.  They  have  no-^ 
thi.ig  of  an  epigrammatic  turn,  or  Rholaftiq  a^e<r^.<itiQn  of  pe-v 
C  I  riod. 
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riod:  Theocritus  poflcficd  the  difficult  art,  of  giving  his  verfps 
that  amiablfe  eafe  and  negligence,  which  (liould  charafterize  the 
infant  l^ate  of  poetry.  He  knew  how  to  give  his  poems  an 
agreeable  air  of  innocence,  adapted  to  thole  early  ages,  wherein 
the  ingenuous  ientiments  of  the  heart  a(fi!led  to  warm  the  iiiia- 
ginatioii,  aifeady  excited  by- the  moft  enchanting  fcenes  of  na- 
ture, h  muft  be  confcfTed,  indeed,  that  the  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners prevailfng  in  \\\%  own  tiyies,  and  the  ef)^ecm  in  which  agri- 
culture was  fiill  held,  facilitated  his  endeavours  herein.  The 
turn  for  epigram,  and  quainrnefs  of  phrafe,  had  not  made  any 
way,  Ttor  had  good  fenfe,  and  a  tafirt  I'or  the  truly  beautiful,  as 
yet  given  place  to  wit.* 

Yef  it  is  with  pleafure  we  ob'erve  that  M.  Gefner  has  avoided 
the  faults  of  his  model,  wi{h.>ut  feeming  to  obferve  them.  He 
introduces  no  reapers  and  fiihermen  among  his  Hiepherds,  like 
Theocritus.  He  never  fuffcr*  his  fwains  to  breakout  into 
abufe  or  iiimodefty,  as  is  obferyable  in  the  charaders  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  idyllia.  He  raifes  not  his  voice  to  themes  above 
his  lowly  fitnation  with  Virgil,  nor  doth  he  touch  the  lyric  firing, 
or  fhackle  himfelf  with  terral^ics  like  our  Spencer.  M.  Gefner 
has  even  rr.je<5ted  rhime,  and  meafured  verfe,  though  we  are 
told  by  the  traiiflator,  that  he  has  abundantly  recomj)enfed  this 
want  by  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  the  concifenefs,  the  ele- 
gance, and  fimplicity  of  ftile  ;  in  all  which  we  may  venture  to 
aftirm  the  original  German  is  happily  imitated  by  the  Englifh 
verfion. 

*  Not  of  victorious  chiefs  diftain'd  with  blood,  nor  fields  of 
carnage,  fings  the  frolic  mufe.  Timid  and  gentle,  from  fuch 
horrid  fcenes.  grnfping  her  flender  flute,  (he  fpeeds  her  flight, 

*  Led  by  the  murmurs  of  refrefliing  ftreams,  and  filent  fliades 
of  facred  groves,  (he  ftrays  ;  now  by  the  brook,  whofe  banks 
are  lined  with  reeds ;  now  in  the  walks,  thick  (haded  o'er  with 
trees ;  trampling  the  flowers  :  or  now,  reclining  on  the  mofly 
bank,  (he  fits  at  eafe  and  meditates  the  fong  :  for  thee,  fair 
Daphne,  and  for  thee  alone,  whofe  mind,  replete  with  inno- 
cence and  truth,  is  mild  as  is  the  brighteft  morn  of  fpring  :  for 
thee  (he  fings,  whofe  foft  expreflive  eyes  look  pure  good-nature  ; 
while  the  fweetell  fmiles  play  round  thy  little  mouth,  and  in  the 
dimples  of  thy  rofy  cheeks.  Yes,  deareft  Daphne,  fince  that 
happy  day  you  call'd  me  friend,  the  time-to-come  looks  gay, 
and  all  the  prefent  teems  with  love  and  joy. 

*  O  may  I  hope  her  artlefs  fongs  may  pleafe  !  thofe  fongs  (he 
oft  has  heard  the  fwains  repeat,  or  of  the  Dryads  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs learnt,  amidft  the  thick  woods  foraying.  There  hath  (he 
often  feen,  in  their  cool  grots,  the  wood-nymphs  crown'd  with 
reeds :  there  vifited  the  mofs-roof  *d  cottages,  roqnd  which  the 

ruftic 
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ruftic  habitant  hath  i  ais'd  his  fliading  trees.  Thence  doth  fhe 
copy  fair  the  genuine  tints  of  truth  and  go'odnefs,  and  the  na- 
tive fcenes  of  tranquil  innocence.  There  too  the  god  of  love 
furpriz'd  her  oft,  beneath  the  verdant  grot's  thick-woven  boughs, 
or  by  the  ftream  with  willows  overgrown:  there  did  heliften  to 
her  Toothing  airs,  and  wove  the  laurel  in  her  flowing  hair,  as 
love  and  jjleafure  were  her  joyous  theme. 

*  No  other  recompenfe  my  fongs  demand ;  no  greater  ho- 
nours, Daphne,  than  to  fit  befide  thee  and  enjoy  thy  fmiles,  thy 
Toft  approving  fmiles,  my  fole  reward.  Lefs  happy  fongfi-ers 
may  go  court  the  fame  poftcrity  beftows.  Be  theirs  the  flatter- 
ing hope,  that  future  times  fiiall  plant  green  laurels  round  their 
hallow'd  tombs,  and  ftrew  their  graves  with  flowers.' 

One  of  the  firfl  reflexions  that  occurs  to  a  reader  on  the  pe- 
rufal  of  any  piece,  is,  whether  the  author  hath  made  a  judicious 
choice  of  his  fubjefl  ;  in  dramatic  performances  efpecially,  we 
expe£l  the  flridelt  conformity  between  the  fubjefts  of  difcourfe 
and  the  charafltrs.  M.  Gefner  is  extremely  happy  in  this  par- 
ticular. Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than  the  converfation  of 
his  fliepherd?,  nor  innocent,  than  the  topics  on  which  he  em- 
ploys his  admirable  genius.  The  piety  of  Palemon  is  celebrated 
for  having  planted  an  oak,  whofe  i]:>reading  branches  affords  a 
cool  (hade  for  the  fiiepherds. 

*  Fair-fpreading  boughs,  that  o'er  my  head  extend, 
What  facrcd  tranfports  doth  your  fliade  infpire  I 
Some  god  unfeen  feems  hov'ring  in  the  air. 
As  round  this  oak  refpires  the  grateful  breeze. 
Ye  goats,  ye  ewes,  O  fpare  the  verdant  fhoots 
Of  the  young  ivy,  growing  round  its  trunk. 
Spare  them,  and  round  its  trunk,  O,  let  them  weave 
Garlands  of  lading  green  !  No  lightning's  blaft, 
Nor  ftormy  wind  fliall  rend  this  hallow'd  tree  ! 
Memorial  of  gratitude  and  truth  i 
Long  fhalt  thou  flourifti,  by  the  gods'  decree. 
While  from  afar  the  fliepherd  fwain  fliall  view 
Thy  lofty  head  ;  and  tell  his  fon  thy  fame. 
The  tender  mother  to  her  liiVning  babe. 
Upon  her  knee,  fhall  alfo  fing  the  tale 
Of  good  Palemon's  bonefl:y  of  heart. 
O  plant,  ye  virtuous  fwains !  more  oaks  like  this ; 
That,  as  your  children  wander  through  the  woods. 
Such  monuments  may  ftrike  their  grateful  minds 
With  love  of  virtue.' 

Myrtillis  gazing  in  tranfport  on  his  aged  father,  while  he  lay 
wrapped  in  profound  fleep  under  a  verdant  bower,  and  lifting 

C  4  his 
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his  eyes  In  gratitude  to  heaven  ;  the  mufical  contention  between 
Milo  and  L\ cas ;  the  care  taken  by  Amyntas  to  prop  up  a  young 
oak  that  was  ready  to  fall  ;  the  pious  ejaculations  of  Damon 
and  Daphne,  obferving  the  beauty  of  the  heavens,  are  all  the 
iineft  fubje^ls  of  paftoral  poetry,  which  never  rifes  with  pro- 
priety beyond  adorned  fimple  nature. 

"  Ho\y  fine  !  how  glorious,  Damon,  is  the  profpeft  !  O, 
how  delightful  looks  the  clear,  blue  Iky,  betv/een  the  paffing 
clouds  !  how  {l<^im  the  flying  fhadcws  o'er  the  plain  !  See,  Da- 
mon, fee,  thofe  cottages  and  herds  now  all  embrown'd  in  fhade  j 
and  now  the  funftiine  clothes  them  all  again,  in  lovely  white. 
O,  fee  th'inconftant  rays:  mark  how  they  glitter  on  the  tops 
of  flowers,  as  here  and  there  they  beam  upon  the  plain." 

"  True,  Daphne  :  but  look  there,  (faid  Damon)  fee  yon 
"beautLCOus  rainbow.  What  lively  colours  doth  its  radiance 
throw  upon  the  hills !  How  far  it  reaches  yonder  crofs  the  vale ! 
The  goddefs  Iris  cafts  ihefe  lovely  rays  among  the  clouds ;  af- 
furing  calms,  and  fmiling  on  the  vale  the  ftorm  hath  fpared." 

*  [Daphne  replied,  while  tenderly  her  arm  acrofs  his  neck 
ilie  threw,] 

**  See  how  the  returning  zephyrs  fport  among  the  flowers,  re- 
animated, by  the  rain,  whofe  fliining  drops  ftill  hang  upon  their 
leaves.  Obferve  thofe  wandering  butterflies,  that  play  de- 
lighted in  the  funny  rays  ;  and  that  clear  lake -O,  how  the 

fhining  leaves  of  the  wet  buflies  and  the  trembling  willows  on 
its  banks  rcfledl  the  fun  !  See  how  its  tranquil  furface  gives  us 
back  the  image  of  the  ferene  flcy,  and  the  trees  that  grow  on  its 
fides," 

*  Damon. 

*  What  rapture  fills  my  breaft  !  Embrace  me,  Daphne  !  clafp 
me  in  thine  arms.  How  beautiful  is  ev'ry  thing  we  fee !  How 
inexhauftible  of  true  delight  are  nature's  fcenes !  Down  from 
the  all-enlivening  fun  e'en  to  the  meanell  plant,  all  is  aflonifli- 
ing.  What  grateful  joy  tranfports  me! — When  from  thefum- 
r.-iit  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  I  cafl  mine  eyes  around  the  plain 
below  ;  when  on  the  lawn  1  mark  the  immtenfe  variety  of  flow- 
ers, of  plants,  and  infcdls,  their  minute  inhabitants:  or,  when 
at  night  I  view  the  firmament  ftudded  with  ftars ;  when  1  reflect 
on  the  revolving  feafons,  and  on  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  ; 
when  I  contemplaiC  all  thefe  wondrous  things,  my  bofom  glows 
within;  my  crouded  thoughts  rufli  on  my  mind  confufed  :  \ 
weep,  and,  falling  on  my  knees,  I  flammer  my  aftonifhment  to 
him  who  made  the  world.  O  Daphne,  how  delightful  are  ihefQ 
tranfports !   ziwd  yet  not  more  than  to  be  lov'd  by  thee. 

« Paphne* 
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*  Daphne. 

*  I,  Damon,  too,  tranfported  with  delight,  behold  thefe 
wondrous  things.  Let  us,  embracing,  at  the  rifing  morn  and 
fetting  eve,  or  in  the  milder  beams  of  the  pale  moon,  admire 
together  thefe  enchanting  fcenes;'lock'd  in  each  other's  arms 
in  mutual  love  and  joy.  O  inexpreflible  is  the  delight,  when 
tranfports  fuch  as  thefe  with  love's  foft  tranfports  join  1' 

The  ftory  of  the  broken  jug,  fung  by  the  faun,  to  obtain 
his  releafe,  after  being  bound  while  alleep  by  the  fhepherds, 
abounds  with  beautiful  imagery,  and  ftrokes  of  a  correct  and 
fubdued  fancy. 

*  *Tis  broke,  'tis  broke,  my  jug  fo  fine  and  neat  j 
It's  fcatter'd  fragments  lie  around  my  feet, 

A  pretty  jug  it  was,  my  grotto's  pride. 

My  daily  boalt ;  for  not  a  Satyr  paft 

But  in  I  cail'd  him.    "  Here  (faid  I)  come  drink. 

And  fee  the  prcttieft  jug.    Not  Jove  himfelf 

Could  boaft  a  finer  at  his  nedlar  feaft." 

*  But  ah  ;  'tis  broke,  my  jug  fo  fine  and  neat; 
Its  fcatter'd  fragments  lie  around  my  feet. 

*  When  at  my  cave  my  jovial  friends  were  met. 
Around  my  favorite  jug  we  fat  and  drank ; 

And  as  we  drank,  each  was  oblig'd  to  fing 

The  tale  engraven  on  that  fide  the  jug 

Thfft  touch'd  his  lips.    But  ah  !  my  friends,  nomor« 

Shall  you  or  I  drink  out  my  favorite  jug. 

Or  fing  the  tales  engrav'd  on  either  fide  ; 

'  For  ah  !  'tis  broke,  my  jug  fo  fine  and  neat ; 
Its  fcatter'd  fragments  lie  around  my  feet. 

*  In  lively  ftrokes  was  on  its  fide  engrav*d 
The  difappointment  and  affright  of  Pan, 
When  the  fair  nymph,  embrac'd  within  his  arms, 
Was  chang'd  into  a  tuft  of  ruftling  reeds. 
There  is  he  reprefented,  as  he  flood. 

Cutting  th'  unequal  reeds,  which,  join'd  with  wax. 
He  form'd  into  a  flute,  and  on  it  play'd 
The  mournful  ditty.    Echo  heard  the  found. 
And  bade  the  wondering  hills  and  woods  repeat. 

*  But  ah  !  'tis  broke,  my  jug  (o  fine  and  neat ; 
Its  fcatter'd  fragments  lie  around  my  feet. 

*  On  my  fine  jug  was  drawn  Europa's  bull. 
That  bore  the  raviOi'd  fair  acrofs  the  waves  -, 

His 
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His  fiatt'rlng  tongue  licking  her  bare  white  knee; 
While  o'er  her  head  her  wringing  hands  are  rais'd> 
And  fporting  zephyrs  fan  htr  Ho  wing  hair, 
^n4  loves  on  dolphins*  backs  in  trlun^ph  ride. 

*  But  ah  !  *tis  broke,  my  jug  To  fine  and  neat  ; 
Its  fcatter'd  fragments  lie  around  my  feet. 

*  On  t*othcr  fide  was  ruddy  Bacchu?  drawn, 
Beneath  his  bower  reciin'd  ;  and,  by  his  fide, 

A  blooming  nymph,  whofe  left-hand  rais'd  his  head, 
"VVhiie  with  her  right  flie  to  his  ruby  lips 
Applied  the  brimming  cup  ;  her  wanton  fmiies 
Mean  while  provoking  kilfes.     At  his  feet 
His  fpotted  tygers  play'd,  and  tamely  fed 
On  grapes,  that  little  loves  held  in  their  hands, 

*  But  ah  !  'tis  broke,  my  jug  fo  fine  neat : 
Its  fcatter'd  Fragments  lie  around  my  feet. 

*  Repeat  it,  Echo,  ,from  thy  wood-nymph's  cell, 
And  tell  the  fauns  that  in  their  grottos  dwell, 
Tis  broke,  'tis  broke,  my  jug  fo  fine  and  neat  5 
Its  fcatter'd  fragments  lie  around  my  feet.' 

Whether  thefe  meafured  verfes  are  in  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal German,  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  inform  the  reader ;  but 
we  imagine  he  will  concur  with  us  in  judging  the  poem  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  ingenious.  The  tranilator,  indeed,  acquaints 
us  in  his  preface,  that  M.  Gefncr  rejc6\s  every  kind  of  Terfe  5 
whence  we  may  infer  that  he  has  taken  liberties  with  his  ori- 
nal.  The  invention  of  the  lyre,  and  of  finging,  is  enchant- 
ingly  fanciful  and  poetical,  although  pofiibly  too  pifturefque 
for  rural  poetry  ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  infert  the  whole,  and 
extracts  would  convey  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  piece,  which 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  thought. 

Upon  the  whole,,  there  is  fomething  fo  original,  new,  and 
pleafing  in  thefe  elegant  poems,  as  fufficiently  evince  that  genius 
"(s  confined  to  no  country,  and  that  Germany  can  produce  poets 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Italy.  If  we  may  judge 
from  fomp  late  inftances  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  mufic 
and  poetry,  tafie  is  daily  gaining  ground  in  Germany,  on  that 
heavy  literature  which  ufed  to  diftinguifii  the  fubjedls  of  the 
empire.  Gefner,  and  the  melodious  Abel  *,  are  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  refcue  that  nation  from  the  injudicious  cenfure  of  dul- 
nefs  and  infenfibility. 

*  A  celebrated  mufical  compofer,  now  in  London. 

Art, 
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Art.  III.  A  t^iw  ana  General  Biographical  DiSfionary  \  containing 
an  Hijiorical  and  Critical  Jccount  of  tht  Li'ves  and  IVritings  of  the 
Mo(l  Eminent  Pafom  in  every  Nation  ;  particularly  the  Britifli  and 
Jrilli  ;  from  the  earlieji  Accounts  of  Time  to  the  prefent  PerlocL 
Wherein  their  remarkahk  Actions  or  Sufferings,  their  Virtues, 
PartSy  and  Learnings  are  accurately  difplayed  \  Ruith  a  Catalogue 
of  tktir  Literary  Produclions,  Vols,  Vlly  VIII ^  IX,  X,  XL 
Zvo.     Pr.  i/.  5 J.     Obborne. 

WE  now  fee  the  completion  of  this  great  undertaking, 
winch  protnifes  fo  much  entertainment  and  inftruflicn. 
A  work  of  this  nature,  executed  with  genius  and  fidelity,  would 
indeed  be  a  valuable^  ac<]uifition  to  literature,  as  no  colleiSlion 
of  lives,  we  believe,  hath  been  attempted  upon  fo  extenfive  a 
plan,  unlefs  we  except  the  didionaries  of  the  celebrated  Bayle, 
and  the  elaborate  Moreri,  both  of  which  confeiTedly  abouqcj 
with  much  fuperfluous  matter  ;  the  latter  indeed  is  an  hiftorical, 
not  a  biographical  dictionary,  and  is  not  only  replete  with 
blunders,  but  above  meafure  voluminous.  From  the  great 
number  of  editions,  through  which  thefe  books  have  pafTed, 
we  may  judge  of  the  utility  of  the  prefent  defign.  No  kind  of 
ftudy  is  fo  engaging  as.  biography,  nor  fo  improving,  as  it  en- 
forces precept  with  example,  and  holds  up  a  mirror  to  human 
nature,  whereby  we  difcover  our  own  excellency,  and  correct 
our  faults,  in  the  pitSlures  fet  before  us  of  other  men.  Senfible 
of  the  general  benefit  which  would  refultfrom  the  perfedl  exe- 
cution of  fuck  a  plan  as  we  here  fee  delineated,  it  was  with  re- 
ludlance  we  cenfured  the  firft  fix  volumes,  publifhed  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  dcfedive  in  fome  very  material  particulars.  We 
were  no  Grangers  to  the  confiderable  charges  confequent  on 
{uch  an  undertaking  ;  but  we  could  not  help  regretting,  either 
that  the  proprietors  had  not  felefted  their  authors  with  more 
judgment,  or  at  leafi:  made  it  better  worth  the  while  of  the  wri- 
ters to  beftow  more  pains  and  labour.  The  fineft  genius, 
bound  down  like  a  day-labourer  to  toil  through  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pages  for  a  fcanty  fubfiflence,  muft  defcend  to  medio- 
crity. Sparks  of  native  fire  may  now  and  then  illuminate  his 
fubjeCt,  and  give  life  to  the  performance,  jult  fufficient  to  evince 
what  the  writer  could  have  done  in  more  favourable  circum- 
ftances;  but  the  whole  muft  appear  a  languid  unanimated 
chaos,  without  foul  or  fpirit,  like  the  exhaufted  jaded  carcafe 
of  the  wretched  author. 

Whether  the  feverity  of  our  ftriclures  upon  the  firfl:  part  of 
this  publication  wrought  any  efFcdt,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but  we  imagine  we  can  difcern  the  hand  of  a  better 

writer 
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writer  in  fome  of  the  lives  before  us,  than  any  employed  in  the 
former  volumes;  or  what  is  much  the  fame  to  the  reader,  a 
greater  fliare  of  care  and  attention.  The  ftile  is  Icfs  incorreft, 
writers  are  criticifed  with  more  accuracy,  and  charaders  de- 
fcribed  with  more  fpirit  and  nature,  altho'  we  cannot  boaft 
much  of  this  excellency  even  in  the  prefent  writers.  We  muft 
Jikewife  blame  them  for  not  confulting  the  beft  authorities  in  a 
variety  of  inflances,  and  efpecially  on  thofe  points  of  hiftory 
which  have  long  been  the  fubjefts  of  debate  among  the  learned. 
What  can,  for  example,  be  more  unfair,  than  to  fum  up  the 
account  of  the  beauteous  and  unfortunate  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots, 
with  the  charafter  given  of  that  princefs  by  a  late  tafhionable 
author ;  a  charafler  which  we  may  venture  lo  afiirm,  was  drawn 
merely  for  the  fake  of  the  antithefes  and  fmart  play  of  words 
and  thoughts. 

**  It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  the  ftory  of  this  princefs  (fays 
Mr.  Walpole)  too  well  known  from  having  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  in  the  fame  age,  in  the  fame  ifland  with,  and  to  be 
Jiandfomer  than  Elizabeth.  Mary  had  the  weaknefs  to  fct  up 
a  claim  to  a  greater  kingdom  than  her  own,  without  an  army  ; 
and  was  at  laft  reduced  by  her  crimes  to  be  a  faint  in  a  reli- 
gion, which  was  oppofite  to  what  her  rival  profefTed  out  of  po- 
licy. Their  different  talents  for  a  crown  appeared  even  in  their 
paflions  as  women.  Mary  dellroyed  her  husband,  for  killing  a 
mufician  that  was  her  gallant,  and  then  married  her  husband's 
afiaflin  ;  Elizabeth  difdained  to  marry  her  lovers,  and  put  one  of 
them  to  death  for  prefuming  too  much  upon  heraffedion.  The 
miftrefs  of  David  Rizio,  could  not  but  mifcarry  in  a  conteft 
with  the  queen  of  Eflex.  As  handfome  as  (he  was,  Sixtus  the 
Vth  never  wilhed  to  pafs  a  night  with  Mary  :  (lie  was  no  moulc} 
to  caft  Alexanders  in." 

Upon  this  fubjeft  we  only  fee  Cambden  and  Mr.  Walpole 
quoted,  although  juftice  ought  to  have  referred  the  authors  to 
Dr.  Robertfon,  and  efpecially  to  Goodall's  Defence  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  Hidorical  and  critical  inquiry,  as  thefe  writers 
feem  to  have  ftudied  the  fubjeft  with  peculiar  accuracy,  and 
placed  the  pidure  of  this  princefs  in  a  point  pf  view  extremely 
different  from  all  preceding  hif^orians. 

Where  the  interefls  of  fo  many  gentlemen  are  concerned,  as 
have  fpirit  enough  to  run  great  hazards  for  the  credit  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  public  betiefit,  we  would  willingly  fpeak  \^ith  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  blemiflies  of  a  well-defigned  publication  ;  but 
the  regard  which  we  owe  to  the  charafter  we  would  endeavour 
to  fupport  of  impartial  critics,  obliges  us  to  confefs,  that  ftill 
our  authors  are  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  their  fuhjeds,  un- 
^anim^tcd  in  theii  di^aon,  and  carelcfi  in  their  rctteclions,  which 
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arc  generally  borrowed  from  other  writers.  For  inftaiKe»  in 
the  lives  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  and  the  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  we  find  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  Campbell's  Vi- 
truvius,  almoft  literally,  copied.  In  other  articles,  Moreriand 
Bayle  are  only  tranfcribed  and  abridged,  and  not  only  the  cir- 
cumltances  of  perfonal  condu£l  and  charadler  borrowed  from 
thofe  biographers,  but  their  judgment  on  books  alfo  :  yet  after 
all  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  this  performance  is  by  no 
means  deftirute  of  inftruftion  and  entertainment ;  and  it  pof- 
feffe^  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  contains  a  general  biogra- 
phy, in  a  fmaller  compafs,  and  at  a  lefs  expence,  than  any 
other  performance.  For  a  fpecin>en  of  the  execution,  the  fol- 
lowing is  fliort  and  not  unfavourable  : 

*  Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey)  a  moft  eminent  painter,  was  born 
atLubeck,  a  city  of  Holllein  in  Denmark,  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  learn.  His  grand- 
father enjoyed  an  elUte  near  Hall,  in  Saxony,  where  he  lived 
in  great  ellee.n  among  feveral  princes  of  Germany,  efpecialljr 
with  count  Mansfelt,  and  the  bifliop  of  Hall;  to  the  former  of 
which  he  was  furveyor-general  of  his  mines,  and  infpedor  of 
his  revenues.  He  had  one  fon  by  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Crowfen,  on  whom  he  bellowed  a  liberal  education ; 
fending  him,  for  his  better  improvement  in  learning,  to  the 
univerfity  of  Leipfic ;  from  whence  he  removed  into  Sweden, 
being  employed  by  queen  Eleanor,  dowager  of  the  great  G  uftavus 
Adolphus.  This  fon,  Zachary  Kneller,  father  of  Sir  Godfrey, 
was  much  favoured  by  the  faid  queen  until  her  death ;  after 
which  he  fettled  and  married  at  Lubeck  ;  and  having  fludied 
architedure  and  the  mathematics,  he  obtaiiled  from  that  city  a 
penfion  as  their  chief  furveyor, 

*  He  was  no  ways  wanting  in  any  care  or  expence  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  his  fon.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  whom  he  fent  to  Ley- 
den,  after  he  was  fufficiently  inftruded  in  the  Latin  tono-ue^,  to 
purfue  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity.  There  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  mathematics,  particularly  to  fortincation,  being  at 
firfi:  defigned  for  fome  military  employment ;  but  his  genius 
leading  him  ftrongly  to  drawing  figures  after  thehiftorical  man- 
ner, he  foon  made  great  improvements  in  it,  fo  as  to  be  mucti 
taken  notice  of  aud  encouraged.  From  this  city  he  was  re- 
moved to  Amlkrdam,  and  placed,  for  his  better  inftrudlion, 
under  the  care  of  Rembrant,  the  moil  famous  painter  of  that 
time  in  Holland;  but  his  fcholar,  not  being  contented  with  that 
gufto  of  painting,  where  exaft  defign  and  true  proportion  were 
wanting,  his  father  fent  him  into  Italy  at  the  age  of  feventeen, 
and  coirmitted  him  to  the  care  of  a  near  relation.  He  (ludied 
at  Rouje  under  the  favourable  influence  of  Carlo  Marat,  and 

the 
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the  chevalier  Bernini,  arid  began  to  acquire  fame  in  hiftoiy-» 
paiming,  having  firft  fludied  arcbitedlure  and  anatomy  ;  the 
latter  aptly  difpofing  hiitj  t6  relilh  the  antique  ftatues,  and  to 
improve  duly  by  therrt.  He  then  removed  to  Venice,  vVhcre  he 
had  foon  great  marks  of  civility  cortfer'red  upon  him  by  the  Do- 
nati,  Gartoni,  and  many  other  noble  families  ;  for  whom  he 
drew  feveral  hiftories,  portraits,  and  family  pictures,  by  which 
his  fame  was  confidtrably  Incrcafed  in  that  city.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  detain  him  there  :  by  th:  importunity  of  fonr.e 
friends,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  come  into  England,  where  his 
Ikill  and  merit  foon  made  hiiVi  known.  He  drew  the  pifliire  of 
king  Charles  II.  by  the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, more  than  once ;  and  his  rtiajefty  was  fo  taken  with  h?s 
fkill  in  doing  it,  that  he  ufed  to  come  and  fit  to  him  at  his 
houfe  in  the  piazza  of  Coveiit-GaVden.  He  wais  feht  by  this 
prince  into  France,  to  draw  the  French  king's  pidlure,  where 
he  had  the  honour  likewife  of  drawing  moft  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, for  which  he  received  confiderable  prefcnts  from  that  great 
promoter  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  this  did  nor  influence  hi(fi 
to  ftay  long  in  that  kingdom,  althoQgh  it  happened  at  the 
death  of  his  great  patron  Charles  II. 

•  At  his  return,  he  was  well  received  by  king  James  and  his 
queen,  and  conftantly  eu'.ployed  by  them,  until  the  grand  re- 
volution ;  after  which,  he  continued  principal  painter  to  kin^ 
William,  who  dignified  him  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Neither  the  king  nor  queen  ever  fat  to  any  other  perfon  :  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  of  this  painter,  that  he  has  had  the  ho- 
nour to  draw  ten  crowned  heads :  four  kings  of  England,  and 
three  queens;  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  ;  Charles  111.  king  of  Spain, 
afterwards  emperor,  when  he  was  in  England  ;  and  the  French 
king,  Lewis  XIV.  befides  feveral  eleflors  and  princes.  }3y  this 
means,  his  reputation  became  fo  univerfal,  that  the  emperor 
Leopold  dignified  him  as  a  nobleman  and  knight  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  by  patent,  which  he  generoufly  fent  him  by 
count  Wratiftan,  his  ambaflador  in  England,  in  the  year  1700  : 
in  which  there  is  an  acknowledgment  made  of  the  fervices  of 
his  anceftors  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  By  this  patent,  he  was 
infcribed  in  the  number  and  fociety  of  noblemen,  with  all  the 
privileges  of  fuch  as  have  enjoyed  the  fame  honour  for  four 
dcfcents,  paternal  and  maternal.  King  William  fent  Sir  God- 
frey Knellerto  draw  the  cleftor  of  Bavaria's  piilureat  BrulTels ; 
and  prefented  him  with  a  rich  gold  chain  and  medal,  as  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  the  efleem  he  had  for  him.  From  feeing  and 
ftudying  many  noble  works  of  Rubens,  he  began  to  change  his 
ftile  and  manner  of  colouring,  imitating  that  great  mafler, 
whom  he  judged  to  have  come  ncareft  to  nature  of  any  other. 

Moft 
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Moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  have  had  their  pic- 
tures drawn  by  him  ;  frum  which  a  great  number  of  mezl:o- 
tinto  prints  and  others  engraved  have  been  made,  ^hich  fpeak 
for  him  by  the  high  'efteem  they  are  in  all  over  Eirrope.  H!s 
draught  is  moft  exadt  ;  no  painter  ever  e)ccelled  him  in  i  fbre 
out-line  and  graceful  difpolal  of  his  figure?;  nor  took  a  better 
refemblauce  of  a  face,  which  he  feldom  failed  to  ex^jrefs  in  ihe 
mofl  handfomc  and  agreeable  turn  of  it;  always  adding  to  it  a 
mien  and  grace,  fuitable  to  the  character  and  peculiar  to  the 
perfon  he  reprefented.  His  majtfty  king  Gearge  I.  created  him 
a  baronet  of  Great- Britain.  He  always  lived  in  the  greatell 
cftcem  and  reputation  ;  abounding  no  lefs  in  wealth  than  fplen- 
dor,  and  in  both  far  furpalfing  any  of  his  predecefTors.  He 
fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  time  at  Whitron,  near  Hampton- 
Courts  where  he  built  a  houfe  ^fter  a  co-mplete  manner,  and  fur- 
nifhed  it  in  all  refpefts  accordingly.    •  • 

*  His  fingular  humanity  and  addrefs,  and  his  fkill  in  mufic  and 
languages,  recommended  him  to  the  friendOiip  and  familiarity 
of  many  noble  perfons  of  the  Englifh  nation  ;  particularly  to 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  earl  of  !DoV- 
fet,  and  many  others.  Befides  the  honours  already  mention - 
•ed.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneiler  was,  out  of  the  great  regard  paiti  to 
iiim  by  the  univerfity  at  Oxford,  prefented,  by  that  teamt'd 
body,  with  the  degree  of  do<^or  of  the  civil  law.  He  was  alfa 
admitted  gentleman  of  the  moll  honourable  privy-chamber  to 
king  William,  to  queen  Arw.ey  and  to  king  George  I;  and  has 
been  honoured  in  feveral  reigns  w  ith  being  a  deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Middltfex,  and  in  the  commiflion  of  the 
peace  for  that  and  other  counties.  As  we  could  not  inform  the 
reader  what  year  he  was  born  in,  fo  neither  can  we  what  year 
he  died  in :  it  appears,  however,  from  what  has  been  faid 
of  him,  that  he  muft  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  His 
pictures,  in  public  places,  are  thcfe  which  follow  : 

*  King  William  on  awhitehorfc,  at  Hampton-Court. 
The  celebrated  beauties  of  his  time,  there  alfo. 

The  king  of  Spain,  afterwards  emperor,  at  Wihdfor. 

A  Chinefe  convert,  there;  a  whole  length. 

ThedukeofGlouceflcr,  at  the  lower  houfe,  there. 

King  George,  at  Guildhall,  London.     ' 

Dr.  Wallis,  and  his  own  pifture,  at  Oxford. 

His  own  ftair-cafeat  Whitton,  rr.oft  part  of  it  drawn  by  hiitt- 

felf,  the  relt  by  La  Guerre. 
A  family-piece  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
C^icen  Anne  and  the  duke  of  Glouceller. 
The  Kitt-cat  club,  at  Mr.  Tonfon*s  feat  alt  8arn-Elms. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
Lady  Mary  Wonley  Montague.'  Updft 


Ji  Farneworth^  Works  of  Nicholas  Machiavet. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  execution  of  this  work  is  not  of  fuch  H 
nature  as  to  preclude  future  attempts. 

P.  S.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  formed  our  judg- 
ment upon  the  perufal  of  particular  lives.  To  run  over  the 
whole  would  be  equally  unneceiTary  and  unprofitable  to  us,  in 
the  quality  of  Reviewers. 


Art.  IV.  The  Works  of  Nicholas  Machiavel,  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Republic  of  Florence.  Newly  tranjlatedfrom  the  Originals^ 
illujirated  with  Notesy  Anecdotes^  DiJJertations,  and  the  Lfe  of  Ma- 
chiavel, nenjer  before publijhed \  andjeveral  nenv  Plans  on  the  Art 
of  War,  By  Ellis  Farneworth,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Rofthern  in 
Chefhire,  Tranjlator  of  the  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  andDdiSiWs 
Hijiory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France.  In  Tivo  Volumes,  4/^. 
Pr,  I  /.   16/.    Davies. 


COME  years  having  elapfed  fince  we  looked  into  the  writings 
of  this  fage  Florentine,  we  now  perufed  the  tranflation  of 
Lis  works  with  an  unufual  avidity.  Far  from  joining  in  the 
cry  raifed  againft  Machiavel  as  a  defpifer  of  religion,  an  enemy 
to  civil  liberty,  and  the  broacher  of  the  moft  pernicious  doc- 
trines, we  cannot  help  regarding  him  as  the  llrenuous  advo- 
cate of  freedom,  the  kecneft  fatirift  uyon  tyranny,  a  friend  to 
pure  religion,  a  good  citizen,  an  able  politician,  and  an  admi- 
rable hiftorian.  His  political  treatife,  entitled.  The  Prince, 
will  either  be  detefied  for  its  diabolical  maxims,  or  admired  for 
its  fine  vein  of  grave  irony,  according  to  the  ideas  conceived 
of  the  author's  intention.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  didadlic  trea- 
tife on  the  art  of  reigning,  the  former  opinion  will  prevail;  but 
if  we  perufe  the  Prince  as  a  refined  fatire  upon  theconduft  of  the 
fovereigns  of  the  age,  it  will  not  only  prove  an  exquifite  enter- 
tainment, innocent  in  the  effed ;  but  even  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  wit,  refinement,  fagacity,  political  knowledge,  and 
delicate  turn  for  ridicule  of  the  author.  In  this  point  of  view 
his  politics,  and  particularly  this  treatife,  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  beft  judges.  The  great  lord  Verulam's  words 
are,  Ef  quod  gratias  agamus  Machiavello  et  hujus  modi  fcriptoribus 
qui  aperteet  indijpvvulaiiter  proferunt  quid  homines  facer e  foleanty  non 
quod  debeant.  *  We  are  obliged  to  Machiavel  and  thofe  writers, 
who  relate  openly  and  without  difguife,  what  men  ufually  do, 
not  what  they  ought  to  do.'  Nor  is  lord  Bacon  fingular  in  this 
opinion  ;  the  works  of  Machiavel  have  been  regarded,  andap- 
plauded  by  the  beft  writers  of  all  nations,  of  whom  we  need 
only  mention  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle,  and  that  difcerning  po- 
litician Mr.  Wicquefort,  author  of  an  excellent  hiftory  of  the 
Unijed  Provinces,  Oa 
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Oh  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  has  been  as  fcverely  handled 
by  writers  of  rank  and  eminence  ;  parricularly  his  prefent  Pruf* 
fian  majefty,  who  haswritten  expredy  againll  Machiavel's Pr/»f^» 
and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Voltaire,  wlio  has  praifed  the  Examen  in 
a  preface,  and  reflefted  upon  Machiavel  as  recommending  the 
infamous  praflice  of  poifoning  and  afiafiination  j  a  panegyric 
and  a  charge  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  if  wefup- 
pofe,  as  he  afterwards  hinted,  that  he  had  a  confiderable  Ihare 
in  this  royal  produdlion,  A  very  flight  attention,  indeed,  tO 
Machiavel,  hlmfelf,  is  fufficient  to  direft  the  reader,  whether  hs 
is  to  regard  him  as  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Com-* 
paring  his  fentiments  in  different  performances,  is  the  beft  vin- 
dication of  his  chara6ler  and  faireft  critique  upon  h'xsPrincei  Hov/ 
can  we  poffibly  fuppofe,  that  the  hiftorian  who  has  powerfully 
enforced  the  moft  religious  and  patriotic  maxims  in  his  hiftor/ 
of  Florence,  fhould  in  his  Prince  become  the  avowed  advocate 
of  tyranny,  poifoning,  and  afiaflination  ? 

The  following  pafiage  in  his  political  difcoUrfts  on  Livy,  which 
fome  have  ufed  as  an  argument  againlt  Machiavel,  is  to  us  a 
dcmonftrative  proof,  that  he  was  not  only  a  ftrenuous  repub- 
lican, but  likewife  a  flrid  follower  of  the  dodrine?:  of  Chrif«* 
tianity.  *  Confidering  with  myfelf  (fays  he)  what  (hould  bel 
the  reafon,  that  people  are  not  fo  zealous  in  afferting  their  liber- 
ties at  prefent,  as  they  were  in  former  times^  I  think  it  is  owing 
to  the  fame  caufe,  that  makes  them  not  fo  bold  and  courageous 
as  they  ufed  to  be ;  namely,  the  difference  betwixt  their  edu* 
cation  and  ours,  occ.afioned  by  the  difference  betwixt  the  Chrif- 
tian  and  Pagan  religion.  For  our  religion  having  ihewn  us  the 
true  way  to  real  happinefs,  infpires  us  with  a  contempt  of  world- 
ly glory  :  which  being  the  chief  end  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
objed  wherein  they  placed  their  fuminum  bonum,  made  them 
more  fierce  and  daring  in  their  adlior.s.  This  may  appear  from 
many  of  their  inftitutions,  particularly  their  facrifices,  which 
were  very  magnificent  indeed,  when  compared  with  thehumi** 
lity  of  ours,  ih  which  the  ceremonies  are  rather  delicate  than 
pompous  or  Itriking,  and  not  attended  with  any  circumflances 
of  ferocity  or  eclat.  In  thofe  of  the  Pagans,  befides  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  folemnify,  the  very  adtion  of  the  facrlfice  was  full 
of  blood  and  cruelty,  as  great  numbers  of  vidims  were  butch- 
ered upon  thofe  occafions :  which  inured  men  to  horrid  fpedla- 
cles,  and  made  thefn  fanguinary  and  hard-hearted.  Befides 
whichi  they  deified  none  but  men  full  of  worldly  glory,  fuch  as 
great  commanders  and  illuftrious  governors  of  commonwealths. 
But  our  religion,  inftead  of  heroes,  canonizes  thofe  only  that  are 
meek  and  lowly,  and  given  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things,  rather  than  to  an  aftive  or  bufy  life  ;  and  the  chief  hap- 
pinefs  which   the   Pagans   fought  from  courage,  from  bodily 
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ftrength,  and  other  things  that  conduced  to  make  them  hardy 
and  fierce  ;  we  look  for  in  humiliation,  in  felf-denial,  and  con- 
tempt of  this  world  :  fo  that  if  our  religion  ever  requires  us  to 
fliew  any  degree  of  fortitude,  it  is  to  be  manifefted  in  our  fuf- 
ferings,  rather  than  in  any  elfe.     This  manner  of  living  then, 
feems  to  have  enervated  mankind,  and  given  up  fomeas  a  prey, 
tied  and  bound  into  the  hands  of  others  that  are  more  wicked; 
who  may  difpofe  of  them  as  they  pleafe  j  fince,  in  order  to  obtain 
Paradife,  they  perceive  the  generality  of  them  are  more  ready  to 
fuffjer  injuries   than   to  revenge  them.     Now  that  the  world  is 
thus  crippled  and  hamftrung,  and  heaven  itfelf  appears   to  be 
in  a  maimer  difarmed,  is  owing  to  the  pitiful  and  erroneous  ex- 
plication, which  fome  have  taken  upon  them  to  give  of  our  re- 
ligion, as  if  it  enjoined  folitude  and  indolence,  and  forbad  an 
active  and  ferviceable  life  :  for  if  they  had  confidered  that  it  al- 
lows us  to  defeiul  and  exalt  our  country,  it  certainly  allows  us 
alfo  to  love  and  honour  it,  and  to  qualify  ourfclves  for  its  de-^ 
fence.     This  fo-r  of  education  then,  and  thefe  falle  interpreta- 
tions, have  been   one  great   caufe,  that  there  are  not  now  To 
many  republics  in  the  v.orld  as  there  were  formerly;  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  love  of  liberty  is  not  fo  Ifrong  and  operative 
in  mankind,  as  it  ufed  to  be  in  ancient  times :  but  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire conrributed  ftill  more  to  this ;  for  it  was  fo  great,  that  it 
conquered  and  extingoifhed  all  other  republics  and  tree  flates.' 
In  thefe  difcourfes  there  are  indeed  fo  many  inftances  of  re- 
ligious zca!,  of  juftly  fubdued  and  tempered  devotion,  of  the 
overtlowings  of  benevolence,  of  prudence,  deep  refledion,  fa- 
garity,  and  knowledge  of  the  intric^ite  windings  of  the  human 
heart,  that  wc  are  at   a  fofs  whether  molt  to  admire  the  heart 
or  the  head   of  the  politician.     Certain  we  are,  that  the  fineft 
maxims  of  political  conduftare  to  be  deduced  from  this  refined 
and  mifinterpreted  writer.     As  it  would  be  unn^'ceirary  for  us, 
however,  to  enter  upon  the  defence  of  thofe  monuments  of  ge- 
nius, which  will  exift  as  long  as  good  fenfe,  civil  fociety,  and 
true  politics  are  underflood,  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  it  has  been 
Machiavel's  fate  to  be  rendered  obfcure  by  thofe  very  commen- 
tators, who  pretended  to  elucidate  and  explain  his  intricacies  5 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  refined  and  ftibtle  thoughts  down  to 
the   ftandard  of  common  capacities,  they  have  rendered  them 
^utterly  unintelligible,  or  have  fo  perverted  the  original  mean- 
ing, as  to  render  the  author  frequently  inconfiftent  with  him- 
lelf.     Our   reverend  and  learned    tranfiator  has- removed  that 
chaos  of  rubbifh  which  overwhelmed  this  precious  jewel,  and 
reftored  it  to  its  primitive  lurtre  and  purity.     He  has  annexed 
notes,  that  fhew  how  well  he  underftands  his  author,  and  how 
deeply  converfant  he  is  with  ancient  and  modern  learning.     In 
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his  language  he  has  always  preferved  the  gravity,  but  does  not 
always  rife  to  the  dignity  of  his  original.  He  wants  that  fplrit* 
concinnity,  and  energy  of  fublime,  that  often  elevate  Ma- 
chiavel  above  his  fubjedt.  We  refer  chiefly  to  the  Hiftoryof 
Florence,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  mOft  critics,  we 
are  of  opinion  Machiavel  has  diftinguiHied  his  genius  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  We  have  perufed  a  copy  of  this  work  in 
Latin,  which  we  fhould  not  be  afhamed  to  compare  with  Livjr 
or  Tacitus;,  in  purity  of  ftile,  regularity  of  compofition,  fub- 
linoity,  reflection,  and  every  requifite  of  hiflory.  Certain  paf- 
fages  of  this  we  have  compared  with  the  Englifh  tranflation, 
and  whether  it  be  that  the  one  has  encreafed,  while  the  other 
has  diminifned  tl>e  value  of  the  original,  we  will  venture  to  fay 
that  the  Latin  greatly  defervcs  the  preference-;  at  the  fame  time 
that  Mr.  Farncworth  will  be  read  wiih  pleafure  by  all  thofe  who 
can  be  fatisfied  with  perfpicuous,  firong,  and  a  Bervxjus  di£lion* 
without  elegance.  ,         , 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  performance,;  we  fhallextra<^  a  chapter 
from  the  political  difcourfes  on  Livy,  it  being  impofiible  to  ex- 
hibit a  fatisfadory  quotation  from  thi;  Eiiftory  of  P-lorence,  or 
any  of  the  other  pieces,  on  account  of  their  connexion  witli 
each  other.  In  this  chapter  Machiavel  fliews  how  liberty  may 
be  fupported,  in  a  corrupt  rtate,  where  it  has  once  been  efta- 
bliftied,  and  in  what  manner  it  may  be  introduced,  if  it  was  not 
eftablillied  there  before;  a  fubjed  no  way  unfeafonable  at  this 
juncture. 

*  It  may  appear  (fays  he)  neither  unnecefTary  nor  iniongru- 
ous  with  the  foregoing  difcourfe  perhaps,  to  confider  whether 
liberty  can  be  «iaintained  in  a  corrupted  ftate,  where  it  has 
been  once  eilabliflied ;  and  whether  it  is  pofllble  to  introduce 
it,  if  it  was  not  ellabliflied  there  before  I  fay  then  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  do  either  :  and  though  it  is  almoft  imporu- 
ble  to  prefcribe  any  certain  rules  to  be  obferved  for  theacconi- 
plifhment  of  thofe  purpofes,  (becaufc  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  degree  oi  corruption  in  that  ftate)  yet,  in 
order  to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  matter,  I  fiiall  here  enter 
into  a  difcufllon  of  it. 

*  We  mufl:  therefore  fuppofe  fuch  a  ftate  to  be  corrupted  to 
the  laft  degree,  in  which  cafe  the  difficulty  will  be  exceeding 
great  ;  nay,  indeed^  it  is  almoft  impolfible  that  any  laws  or  re- 
gulations whatfoever  ftiould  be  efficacious  enough  to  reform  a . 
ftate,  where  the  depravation  is  univerfal  :  for  as  good  manners 
cannot  fubfift  without  good  laws,  fo  thofe  laws  cannot  be  put 
in  execution  without  good  manners.  Befidcs,  the  laws  that  were 
made  when  a  ftate  was  in  its  infancy,  and  whllft  tlie  morals  of 
the  people  were  yet  untainted,  will  no  longer  ferve  the  pyrpofe 
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of  governmenr,  after  men  are  become  wicked  and  corrupt: 
for  though  the  laws  of  a  ftate  may  be  altered  upon  various  ac- 
cidents and  emergencies,  yet  the  fundamental  conftitutions  are 
feldom  or  never  changed  ;  upon  which  account,  new  laws  are 
not  fufficient,  becaufe  the  ancient  inftitutions,  which  remain  in 
force,  often  make  them  liable  to  be  perverted. 

'  For  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter,  it  is  neceflary  to 
obferve,  that  in  Rome  certain  fundamental  inftitutions  of  go- 
vernment were  firlf  eftablifhed,  and  afterwards  laws  made,  by 
which  the  magiftrates  kept  the  citizens  in  their  duty.  By  thtfe 
inditutions  the  government  was  divided  betwixt  the  people  and 
the  fenate,  the  tribunes  and  the  confuls ;  and  forms  eftablilhed 
for  the  follicitatioiT  of  public  offices,  the  creation  of  magif- 
trates, and  enaflrng  laws:  all  which  inftitutions  were  little  or 
not  at  all  changed  in  the  various  revolutions  which  afterwards 
happened  in  that  ftate.  The  laws,  however,  which  were  cal- 
culated to  retrain  the  licencioufnefs  of  the  people,  as  thofe 
againft  adultery  and  ambition,  the  fumptuary  laws,  and  feveral 
others,  were  either  made  or  altered  at  different  times,  as  the  ci- 
tizens grew  worfe  and  worfe.  Hut  the  ancient  inftitutions, 
which  ftill  fubfifted,  at  laft  becoming  good  for  nothrng,  when 
the  people  grew  corrupt,  the  new  laws  were  neither  proper  nor 
fufficient  to  keep  men  in  due  bounds;  yet  they  wouM  have  been 
highly  fo,  if  the  old  inftitutions  had^been  altered  and  accommo- 
dated to  them  when  they  were  introduced.  And  that  this  was 
really  the  fadl,  plainly  appears  from  the  forms  they  obferved  ia 
creating  magiftrates  and  enadinglaws :  for,  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  Romans  never  conferred  either  the  confulfliip,  or  other 
great  office  in  the  commonweahh,  upon  any  one  that  had  not 
follicited  them.  Now  this  inftitution,  without  doubt,  v?as  good 
in  the  beginning  of  that  republic,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  that 
no  citizen  would  venture  to  follicit  thefe  honours,  except  he 
was  confcious  to  himfclf  that  he  had  merited  them  :  and  that 
as  a  repulfe  would  be  attended  with  ignominy,  every  man,  in 
order  to  make  himfclf  worthy  of  them,  would  endeavour  to 
behave  well.  But  in  courfe  of  time,  when  the  citizens  were 
become  exceedingly  corrupt,  this  cuftom,  inftead  of  anfwering 
the  firft  defign  of  it,  was  of  very  great  prejudice  :  for  then 
thofe  that  had  the  moft  power,  and  not  thofe  that  were  the 
raoft  virtuous,  began  to  follicit  the  higheft  honours  in  the  ftate; 
•whilft  thofe  that  were  poor,  though  they  were  good  men,  durft 
not  offer  themfelves  as  candidates,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a 
difgraceful  rebuff\  But  this  inconvenience  did  not  come  upon  the 
Romans  all  at  once,  but  ftep  by  ftep,  and  like  moft  other  evik,. 
by  degrees :  for,  after  they  had  conquered  Afia  and  Africa,  and 
reduced  by  much  the  greater  part  of  Greece  into  fubje£\ion  to 
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\\itm,  they  began  to  grow  too  fecure  and  negligent  of  their  li- 
berties, as  they  thought  rhiiy  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
any  other  quarter.  To  this  fatal  fecurity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  weakncfs  of  their  enemies  on  the  other,  it  was  owing,  that 
in  difpofing  of  the  confuKhip,  and  other  honours,  they  no  lon- 
ger had  fo  much  regard  to  merit  and  capacity,  as  to  private  fa- 
vour, and  advancing  fuch  men  to  thefe  dignities,  as  were  bet- 
ter verfed  in  the  arts  of  treating,  and  of  canvafling  votes  at  an 
election,  than  in  thofe  of  conquering  an  enemy.  Froixi  this, 
they  afterwards  proceeded  to  prefer  thofe  that  were  the  richeft 
and  moft  powerful :  fo  that  through  the  defc^  of  the  original 
ioftitution,  all  good  and  virtuous  men  were  totally  excluded 
from  any  (hare  in  the  adminiftration. 

*  In  the  other  cafe,  that  is,  in  making  laws,  a  tribune,  or 
ajiy  other  citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  propofe  a  new  one  to  the 
people  ;  that  fo  every  one  might  fpeak  either  for  or  againil  it, 
before  it  was  paffed,  if  he  pleafed  :  and  this  likewife  was  a 
good  inftitution  whilft  the  people  continued  uncorrupt.  For 
then  it  was  certainly  of  advantage  to  the  ftate,  that  any  one 
who  thought  himfelf  capable  of  doing  the  public  a  fervice, 
Ihould  have  leave  to  offer  his  propofals :  and  that  every  other 
perfon  fhould  be  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  declaring  his 
opinion  of  them ;  to  the  end,  that  when  both  fides  of  the 
quedion  had  been  thoroughly  examined  and  difcufied,  the  peo- 
ple might  chufe  that  which  feemed  upon  the  whole  to  be  moft 
reafonable  and  convenient.  But  after  the  citizens  had  lolt 
their  virtue,  this  inftitution  alfo  was  attended  with  very  bad 
confequences,  becaufe  none  but  great  and  powerful  men  were 
then  allowed  to  propofe  any  law  to  the  people  ;  of  which  they 
made  fo  ill  an  ufe,  that  they  feldom  propofed  any  thing  but 
what  contributed  more  to  eftablifli  and  augment  their  own  pow- 
er and  private  intereft,  than  to  benefit  the  public  :  and  what 
was  ftill  worfe,  the  people  were  become  fo  abjeft  and  corrupt, 
that  no-body  durft  oppoie  thefe  innovators :  fo  that  being  ei- 
ther deceived  by  their  artifices,  or  over-awed  by  their  power, 
they  were  forced  to  confent  to  their  own  ruin. 

'  In  order  therefore  to  have  preferved  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
even  after  it  became  fo  corrupt,  it  was  necelfary,  as  they  made 
new  laws,  to  have  altered  the  fundamental  infiitutions  alfo  :  for 
good  men  and  bad  ones  are  to  be  governed  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  where  the  matter  is  not  the  fame,  the  forms 
ought  to  be  varied.  But  fince  thefe  infiitutions  mull  be  altered, 
cither  all  at  once,  as  foon  as  their  inconvenience  is  generally 
acknowledged  ;  or  by  little  and  little,  before  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one;  I  fay  that  it  is  hardly  polTible  to  do  eitlser;  for  to 
alter  them  by  degrees,  the  wifdom  of  fome  provident  and  fag-u 
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cious  citizen  is  requifite,  who  can  forefee  the  danger  at  a  dlf- 
tance,  and  warn  the  people  of  it  before  it  happens.  Perhaps, 
Jiowever,  fuch  a  man  may  never  be  born  in  a  particular  Hate  ; 
^nd  if  there  Ihould,  he  may  not  be  able  to  convince  others  of 
the  expediency  of  what  h?  himfelf  finds  neceiTary  :  for  whea 
men  have  been  long  accuflomed  to  any  way  of  life,  it  is  no  cafy 
matter  to  introduce  a  change  amongfl  them  ;  efpecially  if  they 
do  not  immediately  fee  the  evil  that  is  apprehended  with  their 
own  eyes,  but  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  arguments  and  pro- 
bable conjedlures. As  for  altering  thefe  inftitutions  all  at 

once,  when  every  body  perceives  they  are  no  longer  of  any 
iervice,  but  far  otherwife;  I  fay  that  it  is  much  more  eafy  to 
findoutthe  inconvenience  than  to  remedy  it :  becaufe  this  can- 
not be  done  by  ordinary  means,  when  thofe  very  means  them- 
felves  have  loft  their  efficacy,  and  would  even  contribute  to  a 
contrary  end.  Recourfe  therefore  muft  necefiarily  be  had  to 
extraordinary  means,  fuch  as  force  and  arms :  for  a  man  cannot 
new-model  a  ftate  as  he  pleafes,  except  he  firft  feizes  upon  the 
government,  and  takes  its  wholly  into  his  own  hands.  Now 
9S  one  m.uft  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  good  man  who  is  defirous  to 
reform  a  ftatc  ;  and  another  a  bad  man,  who  makes  ufeof  vio- 
lence to  get  the  government  of  it  entirely  into  his  hands  ;  it 
very  feldom  happens  that  an  honeft  man  will  avail  hi:nfelf  of 
forcible  and  injurious  methods  to  become  abfolute,  be  his  inten- 
tions ever  fo  upright ;  or  that  a  wicked  man,  when  he  has  made 
liimfelf  ^o^  will  ever  do  any  good,  or  employ  that  authority 
well,  which  he  has  done  fo  much  evil  to  acquire. 

*  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear  how  difficult,  or 
rather  impoffiblc  it  is,  either  to  maintain  liberty,  or  to  re-efta- 
blifli  it,  if  loft,  in  any  ftate,  when  the  people  are  become  cor- 
rupt :  but  if  any  means  could  be  found  out  to  effeft  either,  I 
ihould  think  it  muft  be  by  reducing  it  nearer  the  ftandard  of  a 
;nonarchical  than  of  a  popular  government ;  that  fo  the  info- 
lence  of  fuch  as  could  not  be  kept  within  proper  bounds  by 
laws,  might  be  effeflually  curbed  by  the  power  of  a  magiftrate, 
whofe  authority  ftiould  in  fome  meafure  refemhle  that  of  a  king: 
and  to  attempt  a  reformation  any  other  way,  would  be  an  un- 
dertaking that  muft  prove  either  vain  and  fruitlefs,  or  attended 
"with  great  violence  and  cruelty.  For  if  Cleomenes  fucceededi 
93  I  have  faid  before,  by  caufmg  all  the  Ephori  to  be  killedi  in 
prder  to  take  the  government  wholly  upon  himfelf;  if  Romulus 
put  his  brother  Remus,  and  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine,  to  death 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  afterwards  made  a  good  ufe  of  their 
ipowevj  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  the  fubjeds  of  neither  ftate 
ivt-te  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree  as  thofe  of  whom  we  have  beeri 
jbeaking  in  this  chapter;  and  therefore  they  were  both  enablecl 
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to  efFefl  what  they  undertook,  and  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it 
too  when  tliey  had  done.* 

In  this  edition  we  find  all  the  works  of  Machiavel,  except 
his  dramatic  performances,  which  were  exceedingly  efteemed  in 
Italy,  and  contributed  greatly  to  raife  his  reputation.  The 
comedy  called  A7a«,  or  5a«///rt,  was  a  keen  fatire  on  his  country- 
men, formed  on  the  plan  of  Arillophanes,  and  fo  much  rellfhed 
by  Leo  X.  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  aded  in  his  prefenceat  Rome., 
It  was  a  fpecies  of  the  middle  comedy,  in  which  real  charaders 
were  lalhcd  with  fuch  wit  and  acrimony,  that  the  perfons  who 
fmarted  under  the  rod  were  afraid  to  refent  the  blow.  The 
Mandragola,  another  comedy  of  our  author,  is  highly  ap- 
plauded by  Mr.  Voltaire  ;  and  the  Clitia,  efleemed  by  fomegood 
judges  as  the  beft  of  all  his  dramatic  works,  was  written  in 
imitation  of  the  Cafina  of  Plautus.  We  believe  this  piece  was 
fupprefled  by  authority,  becaufe  Machiavel  made  too  free  with 
the  fopperies  and  idle  fuperRirions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


Art.  V.  OccaJiQ7ial  Thoughts  on  the  Study  and CharaBer  of  ClaJJlcal 
Authors^  on  the  Courfe  of  Literature^  and  the  prefent  Plan  of  a 
learned  Education.  With  fome  incidental  Comparifons  helRfjeen  Ho- 
mer ««</ OlTian.      %^-vo.     Pr.  zs.     Richardfon. 

T  N  this  performance  we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  fenfihle 
■*•  and  ingenious  refledlions,  although,  upon  the  whole,  the 
writer  has  treated  his  fubjeft  rather  in  the  declamatory  ftile  of  a 
riietorician,  than  with  the  philofophic  prfcifion  of  a  critic.  Di- 
vers hints  of  talle  and  judgment  are  given,  which  now  look  like 
hardy  aflertions,  becaufe  they  are  not  purfued  to  the  end.preffed 
with  vigour,  or  fufficiently  illuftrated  with  inliances.  Nothing 
can  be  eafier  than  to  affure  us,  that  all  we  gain  by  reading 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  is  a  heap  of  words,  a  fet  of  tinfel 
phrafes,  a  few  fa»5ls  of  doubtful  authority,  a  parcel  of  incon- 
gruous fimilies  and  figures,  and  a  variety  of  ftrong  prejudices, 
without  a  fingle  notion  to  improve  the  underflanding,  or  qua- 
lify us  for  the  purpofes  of  fociety.  Thefe  are  the  bold  allega- 
tions of  our  autlior,  which  he  hath  by  no  means  proved  to  our 
fatisfa6:ion,  though  we  readily  join  with  him  in  the  wi(hed-for 
reformation  in  academical  education.  It  is  by  no  means  fair  ta 
conclude,  that  becaufe  a  few  literary  drudges,  who  had  fpent 
their  whole  time  in  colle(5ling  manufcripts,  and  commenting 
i^pon  words,  made  no  proficiency  in  rational  enquiry,  or  the 
principles  of  reafoning,  that  no  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired 
from  the  attentive  peruful  of  claflig  authoi:s ;  thsfe  were  per- 
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fons  of  limired  capacities,  of  great  indultry,  but  devoid  of  ail 
tafte  and  fentiment,  who  purfued  this  path  as  the  only  one  in 
which  they  could  figure  to  any  advantage.  Had  the  nature  of 
their  education  led  them  to  liudy  the  modern  philofophers  and 
poets,  we  ihould  fee  them  cavilling  at  definitions  in  Newton, 
and  giving  various  readings  of  Shakefpear,  without  compre- 
hending the  harmony  of  the  fyftem  laid  down  by  the  former, 
or  tafting  the  fublime  defcriptions  of  nature  drawn  by  the  latter. 
Our  author  alledges,  that  after  running  through  the  ufual 
pourfe  of  education  and  ftudy  of  the  ancients,  had  he  been  afked 
any  queftion  in  morality,  natural  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  or 
even  logic,  beyond  a  few  predicaments,  and  the  ftrufture  of  a 
fyllojifm,  he  muft  have  appeared  as  ignorant  as  an  unlettered 
Jndian.  We  are  forry  for  it,  as  we  muft  afcribe  the  fault  to  the 
Icholar  and  not  to  the  teachers.  Could  he  have  perufed  Xeno- 
j>hon,  Antoninus,  Maximiis  Tyrius,  Cicero",  and  Seneca,  with- 
out fome  knowledge  of  morality  ?  Would  Euclid,  Apollonius, 
Archimedes,  Ariftotle,  and  Lucretius,  convey  no  hints  of  geo- 
Itietry  and  natural  philofophy  ?  Would  the  feds  of  Peripatetic?, 
Stoics,  A.cadem.ics,  and  Epicureans,  prove  of  no  kind  of  utility 
in  metaphyfics  and  logic  ?Nor  the  poets,  orators,  and  hillorians 
of  antiquity,  in  acquiring  juft  notions  of  human  nature?  It 
would  be  a  fuificient  refutation  of  all  that  can  l:e  urged  upon 
this  fubjefl,  to  obfcrve,  that  the  fineft  writers  of  modern  ages 
were  thofe  who  had  formed  their  talle,  Itored  their  memories, 
and  ftrengthcned  their  judgments,  by  the  diligent  ftudy  of  an- 
cient authors.  But  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  revive  a  topick  of 
debate,  which  our  author  pretends  to  decline,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  carries  his  contempt  for  antiquity  farther  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  retledbon. 

•  I  faw  but  little  to  excite  one's  envy  in  many  that  were  reck- 
oned eminent  mafters  of  claflic  lore  ;  from  whofe  example  in 
ieveral  infiances  I  was  almoit  led  to  conclude,  that  Greek  and 
Latin  fcholars,  as  fuch,  contrail  an  infantine  turn  of  mind, 
which  greatly  indifpofes,  it  it  does  not  totally  unfit  them  for 
the  purfuitof  manly  knowledge;  what  the  old  Egyptian  prieft 
faid  of  the  Greeks  in  general  being  feemingly  applicable  in 
fome  degree  to  thoTe,  who  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  time 
\n  convcrfing  with  them,  '*  You  Grecians  are  always  boys." 

•  However  rafh  or  ill- grounded  you  may  think  fuch  a  conclu- 
fion  would  have  been,  I  flatter  myfelf  at  leafi-,  that  you  will 
have  lefs  objection  to  the  following  more  general  ones  :  that 
continuing  to  play  with  toys  and  rattles,  mull  at  beft  give  a 
man,  however  perfect  in  ftature,  only  the  appearance  of  an 
overgrown  child  :  that  feeding  long  on  fuch  thin  diet  as  the  milk 
and  pap  of  poetry  and  eloquence  muil  make  the  ftomach  nau-< 

feata 
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feate  any  ftronger  food.  That  an  imagination  accurtomed  to 
be  for  ever  ftraying  through  enamelled  meads  in  fearch  of  flow- 
ers and  nofegays,  mult  needs  look  on  the  rough  and  uncouth 
road  of  rational  inquiry  with  averfion  and  difguft :  that,  in 
ihort,  attending  much  to  words  and  (lightly  to  things,  will  pro- 
bably teach  men  to  fabilitute  elegant  expreffion  in  place  of  ar- 
gument ;  to  give  us  fine  figures  for  fadts  ;  and  to  treat  us  with 
well-turned  periods  inftead  of  proofs.* 

Our  author,  we  believe,  is  the  firft  writer  who  has  charged  the 
admired  poets  of  antiquity  with  deviating  intirely  from  nature, 
and  fubftituting  for  true  defcriptions  the  figments  of  their  own 
imagination.  We  give  him  credit  for  this  notable  difcovery, 
and  have  only  to  wifh  that  he  had  confirmed  the  obfervation,  by 
a  greater  number  of  fair  inftances.  He  is  certainly  the  firft 
critic  who  found  any  thing  abfurd  in  the  number  of  dialcfts 
with  which  Homer  hath  given  richnefs,  variety,  and  mufic  to 
his  numbers;  or  difcovered,  that  elegance  of  didion,  and  pro- 
priety of  fentiment,  were  obftacles  to  juft  reafoning. 

Arguing,  or  rather  declaiming  againft  the  necefliry  of  tracing 
knowledge  to  the  fource,  and  beginning  education  with  the 
ftudy  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  author  illullrates  bis  fubjeft 
with  this  unanfwerable,  laboured,  long-winded  metaphor. 

*  It  muft  evidently  appear  (fays  he)  to  every  one  who  confi- 
^ers  at  all  about  it,  that  the  fources  from  whence  knowledge 
fixH  Jlonvedy  were  of  a  very  fcanty  nature,  far  from  any  refem- 
blance  to  that  copious  fireayr.^  which  fuccelfive  additions  after- 
wards produced;  and  sNhoit  depth y  as  in  other  cafes,  muft  cer- 
tainly bear  fome  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  foutitain 
bead.  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  where  its  waters  are 
move /halloa,  they  will  at  leaft  be  alfo  mart  clear-,  but  even  this 
feems  not  to  be  true  in  faft  ;  which  we  may  poflibly  account  for 
in  this  manner,  that  having  at  firft  a  neiv  eourfe  to  work  out  for 
themfelves,  they  neceflarily  contrafted  a  large  mixture  of  mud. 
and  foil,  which  they  could  not  depofite^  till  they  hadTJij-xy^-d^fome 
time.  By  running  indeed  over  roch  and  precipices,  they  might 
make  a  greater  noife  here  than  afterwards ;  and  this  may  be  one 
principal  caufe,  which  has  drawn  fo  much  attention  to  them. 
But  if  the  queftion  fhould  be  put,  at  which  part  of  thisyfoxv/«^ 
fream  we  ought  to  ftop,  and  pay  the  greateft  fliarc  of  our  re- 
gard, who  could  anfwer,  that  this  was  the  fitteft  fpot  ? If 

indeed  imagination  only  was  confulted,  it  might  perhaps  fend 
us  back  among  the  cataradsioi  the  fake  of  awful  noifes  and  fine 
profpe^s-y  but  fober  reafon  would  recommend  to  us  rather  the 
contemplation  of  its  enlarged Ji ate,  where,  though  it  fic-<vs  lefs 
rapidly,  it  js  on  that  account  better  calculated  for  ufe  and 
profit. 

'  Some 
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<  Some  however  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  by  beginning 
higher  up  we  (hould  be  more  likely  to  difcover  the  true  and ge- 
ttuine  Jprings  of  fcience ;  and  that  having  amufed  ourfelves 
there,  we  Ihould  defcend  with  greater  eafe  and  pleafure  towards 
the  more  important  parts  of  it,  than  we  could  have  poflibly 
enjoyed,  had  we  purfued  a  contrary  courfe^  and  goneagainft  the 
Jiream ;  and  if  thefe  fuppofitions  had  any  good  foundation, 
fomething  plaufible,  it  muft  be  owned,  might  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  this  method  of  proceeding.  But  with  regard  to  the 
laft  of  them,  whoever  confiders  the  many  difcouraging  labours 
to  be  undertaken,  the  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  thofc, 
who  would  make  their  way  to  the  firil  openings  of  fcience,  igno- 
rant as  they  muft  be  of  the  language  and  manners  of  thofe, 
who  (hould  diredl  them;  will  rather  be  apprehenfive,  left  many 
iliould  be  deterred  by  this  means  from  purfuing  fo  troublefome 
a  path  ;  and  as  for  thofe,  who  happily  have  got  through  it, 
there  is  furely  much  danger,  left  being  tired  out,  they  fhould 
be  unwilling  to  encounter  with  any  new  hardfhips,  and  fo  ftay 
where  they  are;  or  having  their  fenfes  foothed  with  pleafing 
fights  and  melting  founds,  Ihould  refufe  to  quit  the  enchanting 
ipot.' 

However  formidable  this  turgid  figure  may  appear,  a  littlo 
attention  will  difcover  that  it  is  reared  upon  an  imaginary  foun- 
dation ;  namely,  that  the  principles  of  knowledge  are  to  be 
found  more  pure  and  uncorrupted  in  the  writings  of  the  mo- 
derns, than  of  the  ancients.  We  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge  how  confiftent  the  purport  of  this  florid  metaphor  is 
with  the  account  of  the  following  progrefiion  of  knowledge 
given  a  few  pages  after. 

*  It  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  moft  entertaining,  i^ 
not  one  of  the  moft  improving  parts  of  human  knowledge,  to 
read  the  works  of  thofe,  who  made  the  firft  difcoveries  in  fci- 
ence ;  and  to  .trace  the  various  fteps,  by  which  at  length  they 
arrived  at  their  wifhed-for  conclufion.  But  unluckily  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  beginnings  of  human  knowledge  (if  they  were 
not  originally  imprelTed  upon  the  mind)  were  moft  of  them  laid 
in  very  remote  and  ignorant  times ;  when  men  were  probably 
guided  more  by  chance  than  by  any  fixt  or  regular  dedudions: 
fothat  we  might  as  well  expedtan  account  from  children  of  the 
means,  by  which  they  came  at  their  firft  notices,  as  from  the 

early  inftitutors  of  any  fcience. To   as  little  purpofe  fliall 

weexpedthis  fatisfadion  from  thofe,  who  fucceed  next  in  order. 
The  means  of  conveying  knowledge  from  one  to  another  muft,. 
at  fuch  a  time,  be  as  imperfeft,  at  leaft,  as  knowledge  itfelf  is.  If 
therefore  the  firft  difcoverers  were  able  in  any  manner  to  com- 
municate the  refult  of  their  experience,  it  would  be  all  that 
-  ••  3  couid 
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could  beexpeftedof  them.— ——Neither  can  we  think,  that  they 
who  were  benefited  by  this  inftruflion,  would  be  very  curious 
about  the  means,  to  which  they  owed  it.  Satisfied  with  its  ufe, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  the  principal  thing  they  would  attend  to, 
would  be  the  turning  it  to  as  much  advantage  as  they  could, 
—In  farther  procefs  of  time,  men,  fenfible  of  the  advantage 
they  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  had  been  bequeathed 
them,  might  be  difpofed  to  make  it  as  extenfive  as  poflible  : 
the  means  of  doing  this  would  then  engrofs  their  chief  care  .• 
this  once  found  out,  it  would  be  their  pride  to  difplay  the  at- 
tainment they  had  made :  and  from  hence,  for  fome  time  at 
leaft,  we  may  expert  to  find  them  more  attentive,  as  it  is  ufual 

in  other  cafes,  to  the  means  than  to  the  end. Here  an  age  of 

words  and  of  writings  would  commence  ;  in  which  it  would  be 
the  ftudy  of  the  lettered  fages  to  fet  off  the  fcience  they  were 
polTeffed  of,  with  every  variety  of  ornament,  they  could  devife. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  would,  inftead  of  fruit,  be  hung  round 
with  garlands  and  chaplets ;  would  be  overfpread  with  every 
whim  of  fancy  and  quaint  conceit;  through  whofe  thick  foliage 
it  would  be  almoft  im poflible  to  difcern  any  thing  of  the  body 
or  the  brandies :   all  that  could  be  feen,  would  be  merely  leaves 

and  flowers. What  then  was  next   to  be  done?  fomeiat-* 

tempts  perhaps  would  be  made  to  reduce  this  luxuriancy  of  or- 
nament within  moderate  bounds  ;  and  by  the  pruning  and  lop- 
ping ufed  for  this  purpofe,  a  little  light  might  be  let  in,  and  a 
view  obtained  of  fomething  more  fubftantial.  But  certainly 
the  laft  fearch  that  would  be  undertaken,  would  be  to  defcendto 
the  rooty  and  trace  out  thofe  hidden  principles  of  ^vegetatiottf  on  nfjbicb 
tbefirength  and  heakh  cf  his  plant  intirely  depended.^ 

Our  author  would  feem  to  divide  good  writing  into  three  pe- 
riods. In  the  more  fimple  and  ignorant  ages  of  the  world 
nature  was  copied,  becaufe  the  imagination  could  extend  to  no- 
thing beyond  nature.  In  the  next  period  men  became  too 
proud  of  art  to  allow  nature  thefirft  place  ;  that  was  engrofl'ed 
by  their  predeceffors,  and  it  was  neceflary  to  recommend  their 
own  writings  by  adventitious  ornaments.  This  is  the  age  of 
writing,  according  to  our  author,  which  is  unjuftly  termed 
claflical,  where  all  is  forced,  unnatural,  and  replete  with  falfe 
tafte,  and  Ifrained  figures  and  metaphors.  In  the  third  period, 
by  which  he  underftands  the  modern  ages,  writers  perceiving 
the  abfurdity  into  v^hich  the  ancients  were  led  by  a  licentious 
vitiated  imagination,  threw  off  all  artificial  ornament,  recurred 
to  the  original  flmplicity  of  poetry,  not  that  fimplicity  of 
necelfity  which  infpired  the  earlier  bards,  butof  fubdued  fancy, 
pnd  chaftifed  underflanding.  This,  if  we  comprehend  bis 
p;eanin|,  is  the  fubftange  of  what  our  author  advances  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  fourfcore  pages  of  tedious  declamation,  which  uc 
Ihall  not  take  the  trouble  to  refute,  as  we  are  perfuaded  the 
feeling  of  every  reader  of  tafte  will  be  fufficient  fecurity  againft 
his  receiving  wrong  imprefiions. 

With  refpeft  to  the  palTages  feleded  from  Oflian,  the  venera- 
ble Highland  bard,  lately  made  known  to  the  learned  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Mac  Pherfon  ;  they  are  demonilrative  of  fo  juft 
and  accurate  a  tafte,  that  we  cannot  help  perfuading  ourfeives 
our  author  wrote  all  that  precedes  this  piece  of  criticifm,  merely 
with  intention  to  Ihew  the  world  what  he  could  urge  againft  his 
own  convidion,  and  the  received  opinion  of  mankind.  He  very 
juftly  reprefents  Oflian  as  a  poet  who  exadly  copied  nature  in  his 
defcriptions,  in  which  particular  he  gives  him  the  preference  to 
Homer. 

*  How  poor  a  limner  (fays  he)  is  Homer  in  this  refped  ! 
what  are  all  his  "  ixvtAuv  etS'ivettov  i^vitt  'ttqKKcC^  when  com- 
pared with  this  fmgle  paflage **  The  flies  of  evening  are  on 

their  feeble  wings,  and  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the  field  !'* 
■  ■  if  it  fhould  even  befufpedled,  that  the  Highland  bard  had 
borrowed  this  piece  of  imagery  from  the  father  of  the  poets, 
how  greatly  does  he  improve  it  by  a  proper  application !  inftead 
of  ufing  it  as  a  fimile  for  armies,  fee  how  he  applies  it — **  He 
(the  ghoft  of  Crugal)  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft,  and  raifes  his 
feeble  voice ;  like  the  humming  of  the  mountain-bee,  or  col- 
Uaed  files  of  e'vening.^'*  He  has  much  ftronger  figures  to  rc- 
prefent  the  conflux  of  armies r«*  Green  UUin's  warriors  con- 
vened, like  the  roar  of  many  fir  earns  ^^—. For  a  fpecimen  of  Ho- 
mer's landlkip -pain ting  take  the  expedition  of  his  woodmen — 

**  rioXAA  f  cLVctvletj  Kef^Jctyjetj  ^OLidL\/]ct  t6,  J'oXf^tA  t  ttk^otV.'* 

What  is  this  better  than  a  piece  of  the  old  woman's  ftory — — i 
•*  They  went  and  they  went,  over  many  a  high  hill  and  lowly 

vale,  till  they  came,  &c."  ? Perhaps  a  critic  might  tell  us, 

that  the  up-and-down  hobbling  meafure  of  this  line,  (which  by 
the  by  confifts  of  nothing  but  daftyles)  was  intended  to  repre- 

fent  the   tedioufnefs   of  their  paflage Juft  as  by  the  fame 

means  founds,  or  rapid  fwiftnefs  are  fet  before  us  in  other 
places. 

Ai|a  <^'  eT«//A  'Ji^ovH  KV\tv<f'i1<i  Ketetf  ANAI/^HS — 

•  But  all  fuch  inftances  at  beft  are  nothing  more,  than  the 
mere  trick  of  verfe;  and,  in  a  modern,  would  be  reckoned  little 
clfe  than  an  artifice  to  fupply  the  want  of  fenfe  by  a  jingle  of 
found. 

«  As 
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«  As  little  of  the  mafter  does  he  fhew  in  laying  open  the  work* 
Jngsof  the  human  heart — When  Achilles  is  robbed  of  his  mif- 
trefs  (no  uninterefting  event!)  what  are  his  reflexions?—— 
He  runs  like  a  great  lubberly  fchool-boy,  whimpering  to  his 
mother,  to  tell  her,  how  ill  mafter  Agamemnon  had  ufed  him  ! 
and  flie,  like  a  good  woman  as  flie  was,  comes  in  with  this  very 
motherly  queftion, 

"  ts;tm,  T/ ;cAfit/«K  i"— C^'/'^,  ivhat  do  you  cry  for?  8cC. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  his  account  of  Andromache's 
diftrefs  for  the  lofs  of  Heilor  is  rather  an  exception  to  this ; 
though  even  here  the  reader  will  hardly  find  a  circumftance  to 
ftrike  his  imagination  with  half  the  force,  as  the  following  on 
the  death  of  Cuchullin.  *'  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her 
youth,  the  Ton  of  thy  love  is  alone. — He  fliall  come  toBrage- 
la,  and  afk  her  why  (he  weeps. — He  fliall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall, 
and  fee  his  father's  fword. — Whofe  fword  is  that  ?  he  will  fay  : 
and  the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad/ 

A  little  farther  he  contrafts  the  defcrlption  of  a  horfe,  drawn 
by  the  two  poets,  and  with  great  reafon  gives  the  preference  to 
Oflian ;  the  beauty  of  Homer's  lines  confifting  merely  in  the 
verfification : 

Tctf  Kt/f>t»lAO^  i\AVVi,    'nro<i^a>H,ZA^y  O^Vt^Ai  fof, 

0]ftXAii  oiiliAf^  ^a,(pvK»  iTTt  veojov  iicTAi' 
Tfltj  iv  Titian)  d-^i'i''^  A^yv^o]o^of  K'ttoKKuv, 

AfXpu    ^nhUAi,    (poCoV  AfllOi   <pQ^iOV3'Air 

*  In  which  inftance  (fays  our  author)  to  pafs  over  the  auk- 
ward  expreflion  of  making  the  mares  as  fwift  of  foot,  as  birds, 
which  for  fear  it  might  not  ftrike  the  young  conftruer  fufficiently 
in  Greek,  the  Latin  tranflator  has  retained  in  its  full  beauty, 
rendering  it  "■* ptdibm  'veloces^  tanquam  aves,"  I  would  juft  take 
the  liberty  of  obferving,  that  even  the  chafte  Greeks  can  fome- 
times  condefcend  to  make  ufe  of  that  barbarous  letter  5  ;  as 
the  reader  may  perceive,  if  he  will  confult  either  his  eye  or  his 
ear  :  and  that  he  may  not  think  it  any  thing  particular  here,  I 
would  recommend  him  to  a  line  juft  preceding 

'Xm  tjfX  EvfvTt/Aoj,  'EvAi[xoyoi  AyXAo^  vto^ 

where  the  beautiful  repetition  of  the  final  os  four  times  fucceH. 
fively  will,  I  hope,  attone  for  an  accidental  flip  of  this  fort  now 
and  then  in  Englifli  j  efpecially  as  this  is  the  language  of  a  Mufe 
herfelf. 

'  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  fteeds,  which  Oflian  brings 
into  the  field ;  «*  the  fteeds,  that  like  wreaths  of  mift  fly  over 

the 
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the  ftreamy  vales." — *•  Before  the  right  fide  of  the  car  is  fecil 
the  fnorting  horfe.  The  high-maned,  broad-hreajied,  proud,  high- 
ieapin^^  Jlrong  fteed  of  the  hill,  loud  and  refonnding  in  his  hoof; 
the  fpreadingof  his  mane  above  is  like  that  ftream  of  fmoak  on 
the  heath."  On  the  other  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  his  fellow — 
**  the  thin-manedy  high-headed,  Jirong-hooffed,  fleet,  bounding  fonof 
the  hill."  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the  ftrength 
of  the  eagle  defcending  on  her  prey.  Their  noife  is  like. the 
blaft  of  winter  on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headedGormal.  Within 
the  car  is  {ttn  the  chief;  the  llrong,  ftormy  fon  of  the  fword  ;" 
&c.  Now  compared  with  thefe  high-mettled  courfers,  Homer's 
two  mares  might  pafs  for  Venus's  doves*  or  two  tame  pigeons: 
I  tried  to  mend  them  with  a  better  pair  from  the  chariot-race 
in  the  23d  Book,  but  without  the  leaft  fuccefs.' 

He  obferves,  very  prettily,  in  p.  99,  "  that  fo  ftrongly  is  the 
Highland  bard's  imagination  imprelfed  with  natural  ideas,  that 

he  can  almoft  paint  the  founds  of  mufic  in  vifible  colours.^ < 

**  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  foul. 
It  is  like  the  foft  mift,  that  rifing  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the 
filent  vale;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun 
returns  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone  ! — why  art  thou 
fad,  O  Armin  !  &c." 

*  Compared  with  this  (fays  he)  what  faint  ideas  of  mufic  do 
Homer's  defcriptions  convey  to  our  minds  I 

r— Tctfct  f  IKTCLV  <to/Af, 

©f«;/«f  gffitg^^f,  0/75  ?-QVoi(r^etv  etotS'iiv 

We  need  not  even  except  the  heavenly  concerts,  vocal  and  in- 
ftrumental,  which  he  prepares  for  his  ^ods  and  goddelTes  at 
their  meals 

AAtVv/j\    KcT  ITt  -S-U/LZ-C?  geTsUSTO  S^dLlTOC    il(TV\^t 

Oy  y.iv  (po^uiyyo;  '7rz§t}ta.K\i0i,  riv  lyl  hntoKKKV^ 

We  have  not  room  to  extend  our  quotations  ;  but  thefe  cri- 
ticifms  on  Oflian  evince,  that  our  author  is  polfeffed  of  tafte^ 
altho*  prejudice  and  attachment  to  certain  novel  opinions  hath 
rendered  that  tafte  capricious.  He  cannot  help  difplaying  his 
fenfibility,  while  he  is  labouring  to  convince  his  readers  that  h» 
is  devoid  of  all  judgment. 


Art^ 
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Art.  VI.     A  CoUeSiion  of  Mifcellaneous  EJfayi,     By  T.  Mozeen. 
2'vo.     Pr.  5/.     Stuart. 

THERE  is  an  appearance  of  modefty  and  candour  in  Mr. 
Mozeen's  addrefs  to  the  public  ;  and  he  has  adhered  with 
a  fcrupulous  regard  to  decorum  in  all  the  produdlions  of  his 
mufe.  Thefe  qualities  are  lb  uncommon  in  perfons  of  hispro- 
feffion,  that  they  intitle  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  public. 

With  refpeft  to  the  poetical  merit  of  the  colleClion,  he  has 
now  ufhered  into  the  world,  tho*  we  cannot  affign  to  it  the  firft 
place  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  fo  neither  ought  we  to  place  it  on 
the  loweft  bench.  Mr.  Mozeen's  genius  feems  to  be  very  well 
adapted  for  the  province  he  has  chofen  ;  to  write  fongs,  ballads, 
prologues,  and  petty  pieces  for  the  eatertainment  of  the  good 
people  of  this  metropolis,  who  frequent  benefits,  wells,  and 
public  gardens :  nor  is  this  aim  to  be  accomplillied  without  a 
tolerable  portion  of  talent. 

The  following  is  no  bad  epigram,  tho'  unenlivened  by  that 
fting  in  the  tail,  whofe  energetic  touch  is  fo  agreeable  to  the 
fancy  of  modern  readers. 

*  On  Content.     An  Epigram. 

*  It  is  not  youth  can  give  content. 
Nor  is  it  wealth  can  fee  ; 
It  is  a  dower  from  heaven  Cent, 

Tho'  not  to  thee,  or  me. 

It  is  not  in  the  monarch's  crown, 

Tho'  he'd  give  millions  for't  ; 
It  dwells  not  in  his  lordOiip's  frown. 

Or  waits  on  him  to  court. 

It  is  not  in  a  coach  and  fix  i 

It  is  not  in  a  garter  ; 
'Tis  not  in  love  or  politics, 

But  'tis  in  Hodge  the  carter.* 

V/e  fhall  give  one  fpecimen  more,  which  will  fhew  that  Mr. 
Mozeen  is  neither  unacquainted  with  nature,  nor  deftitute  of 
humour. 

'  A  Ballad,  fung  by  Andrews,  in  the  charafter  of  a  Somerfet- 
fhirc  farmer's  fon. 
I. 
'  Come  Realph,  come  Robin  and  Zue, 

And  'ift  to  thewords  I  dozoy; 
A  ftary  I'Jl  tell  you  as  true 

As  the  bible  wherein  ye  do  proy.  We 
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We  vearher  to  Lunnun  ye  kna 
I  been  to  zell  bearly  and  kine  ; 

And  1  dan*t  keare  aft  I  do  go, 
The  pleace  be  zo  woundily  vine, 

11. 

The  mearketlrig  aver  and  done, 

A  butcher  as  vine  as  a  lord, 
Zware  damun  he'd  zhaw  us  zeme  vun. 

And  i'faith  ware  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  took  us  vvhare  lions  do  lie, 

At  a  heaufe  that  valks  kaled  the  Towef, 
Wee  rauring  they  terrify'd  I, 

I  ware  glad  to  get  out  again,  zhowef. 

III. 
From  therehenc6  to  pallace  we  went, 

And  his  majefty,  God  blefs  his  grcacff. 
Ware  gawing  to  his  parliament, 

Zo  I  gut'n  a  zoight  of  his  feace, 
Awoy  then  to  Weftminfter  Abbey, 

Where  ale  the  dead  quality  loies ; 
And  a  vellow,  tho'  clathed  but  zhabby/ 

Zung  hiftories  wondrous  woife. 

IV. 

To  dinner  we  afterwards  went  i 

Beft  drink  ware  as  plenty  as  whoy  i 
And  to  ftitch  up  the  whole  merriment, 

They  zhaw'd  me  a  pleace  kal'd  a  ploy. 
And  there  was  a  mon  in  difguife, 

A  little  *  old  zorrowful  king. 
That  made  the  valk  cry  out  their  eyes, 

Thof  they  knew  he  ware  no  fick  a  thing. 

V. 

The  next  day  my  jolly  good  vrends. 

Had  us  up  unto  Zadler's  Wells  ; 
Whare  no  mon  need  gride  what  ah  fpendsy 

Cafe  it  ale  other  peaftime  excells. 
Lads  and  laffes  do  deance  on  a  coord. 

And  tumble,  and  plaay  ye  fick  trickSj 
Methought  aftentime  by  the  Loord, 

The  taads  wou'd  ha  braken  their  neck-9* 

♦  IvingLear, 


vt 
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VJ. 

Wawnds  and  blid  !  they  do  keaper  zo  high, 

O  Laud  ! *iis  ameazing  to  think; — 

And  if  you  do  chance  to  be  droy, 

You  may  ha  whatfomdever  you'll  drink. 
If  e'er  ye  to  Lunnun  do  gaw, 

Zee  Zadler's  Wells,   I  do  proy  ; 
You'll  loike  it,  I  very  wele  knaw  ; 

'Tis  better  by  half  nor  the  ploy.* 

The  colleftion  of  poems  is  reinforced  by  a  farce,  called  the 
Htirtfsy  or  Antigallica7i^  which,  as  the  author  informs  us,  was 
once  reprefented  on  the  ftage  with  uncommon  approbation. 


Art.  VII.  Pclitical  Annals  by  the  late  celihrated  Monjieur  Charles 
Lenee  Caitel,  Abbot  of  St.  Pierre,  and  Member  of  the  French 
Academy.  In  Tn.vo  Volumes,  Tranjlated  from  the  laji  cor  red  and 
enlarged  Edition  of  the 'BvQnch,     S'vo.     Fr.  los,     Woodgate. 

THESE  Annals  have  been  fo  juftly  celebrated  abroad,  that 
we  are  almoft  aftonifhed  to  perufe  now,  for  the  firll:  time, 
an  Englilh  tranflation.  France  hath  not  produced  a  more  in- 
telligent, fenfibie,  bold,  and  free-fpirited  writer,  nor  a  better 
fubjedlthan  the  abbot  of  St.  Pierre,  who  hath  probed  every  fore 
in  the  conftiturion  with  a  mafterly  hand,  and  the  bed  intention, 
— that  of  applying  the  proper  remedies.  Kings,  minifters, 
and  generals,  are  freely  cenfured  or  applauded,  jull:  as  their 
condud  merited.  Our  author  has  unmafked  hypocrify,  lafhed 
vice,  celebrated  virtue,  dillinguiQied  what  is  fpecious  only  from 
what  is  real,  ftripped  even  the  (iiadem  of  all  adventitious  orna- 
ments, and  exhibited  the  mod  juft  and  piflurefque  fketch  of  the 
Hate  of  Europe,  for  near  the  fpace  of  a  century,  that  ever  was 
drawn.  Lewis  the  Great  is  brought  down  from  the  apotheofis 
of  the  fanciful  Voltaire,  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  mortal, 
endowed  with  fome  natural  virtues  and  vices;  the  former  un- 
improved by  culture,  the  latter  ftrengthened  by  habit,  and  a 
longferies.  of  the  moll  intoxicating  adulation.  How  pitiful  a 
figure  doth  Lewis  the  Great  make  in  the  parallel  drawn  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  IV.  that  prince,  who  truly  merited  the 
dirtinguilhing  furname  of  Gnat!  A  fpirit  of  humanity*  ten- 
dcrnefs  for  the  human  fpecies,  and  univerfai  benevolence,  is  dif- 
tufed  thro*  the  whole  of  the  abbot's  policy,  who  regards  conqueft 
as  a  kind  of  fplendid  injuftice,  and  war  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness 
and  villainy  of  mankind  ;  and,  in  fad,  it  appears  to  us,  that  all 
Xht  rivers  of  blood,  which  have  llreamed  in  Europe  for  thefe 
Vol.  XIV^  July  1762.  £  two 
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two  centuries  paft,  had  their  fources  in  fraud,  pride,  punftilitf, 
or  ambition.     Some  of  his  fchemes  may  perhaps  be  thought 
wild  and  ideal ;  that  efpecially  for  eftablifhing  a  general  diet  of 
Europe,  compofed  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  feveral  pow- 
ers, who  ihould  adt  as  the  arbitrators  of  all  differences,  provide 
a  full  and  impregnable  barrier  againft  all  wars  civil  and  foreign, 
a  perpetual  fecurity  for  the  prefervation  of  the  prefent  lineage  of 
potentates,  of  their  dominions  and  rights  as  held  by  the  lateft 
treaties;  a  diminution  of  all  military  charges,  in  order  that  the 
fums  now  expended  in  the  deftrudion  of  the  fpecies,  might  be  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  wealth  and  happinefs  of  mankind ;  and 
laftly,  an  obligation  that  all  members  fhould  bind  themfelves  in 
the  ftrongeft  manner  to  liand  by  the  decree  of  the  majority  of 
voices,  in  all  cafes  relative  to  the  whole  body,  or  to  particular 
nations.     This  is  a  project  which  may  truly  be  reckoned  euto- 
pian,  fince  the  great  difparity,  in  point  of  ftrength  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers,  would  foon  deftroy  the  effedls  of  fuch  an  efta- 
blifhment,  even  without  reckoning  upon  the  confequences  of 
intrigue,  refinement,  cunning,  and  artifice,  from  which  it  will 
ever  be  impofiible  to  wean  minifters,  who  either  aft  from  pub- 
lic  zeal   or  private  interefl.     But  we  need  fet  about  the  refu- 
tation of  a  fcheme,  which  never  can  take  place  except  in  the 
imagination  of  a  writer  warmed  with  zeal  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind.     It  is  fo  little  of  a  piece  with  the  judicious  reflec- 
tions  interfperfed  through  every  part  of  our  fagacious  abbot's 
Political  Annals,  that  we   fhould  hardly    imagine  it  was  the 
thought  of  the  fame  writer,  had  we  not  met  with  frequent  re- 
ference to  the  projedl  in  divers  paffages  of  the  hiftory. 

Of  a  quite  different  nature  are  the  propofals  for  erefting  a 
court  of  peers  in  France,  for  the  diflribution  of  public  offices 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  claimants ;  for  nominating  to 
bifiioprics  only  for  ten  years,  with  a  power  to  renew,  in  cafe 
the  parties  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  continued  by  the 
court  of  peers  ;  and  for  reducing  monaftics  of  both  fexes  to 
four  orders,  whofe  principals  fhould  conllantly  refidein  France, 
and  have  the  fuperintendency  of  all  the  poor,  fick,  and  infirm, 
either  in  or  out  of  hofpitals,  and  of  the  education  of  ehildreii 
iand  leficr  fchools,  under  certain  reflriclions,  which  would  con- 
vert this  ufelefs  body  to  the  public  emolument,  inflead  of  prey- 
ing like  an  excrefcence  upon  the  conftitution.  To  thefe  pro- 
jefts  we  may  add  the  following : 

*  There  is  amongft  us  a  cuflom  (fays  our  ingenious  writer) 
very  prejudicial  to  the  flate,  which  is,  that  with  the  dukes  and 
peers,  the  title  of  duke  is  hereditary :  now  it  is  evident,  that 
to  give  greater  marks  of  diflindion  to  a  man  who  is  frequently 
ivithout  any  talents,  virtue,  or  real  merit,  than  are  given  to  a 

general 
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general  or  commander  in  chief  of  the  greateft  merit,  is  not 
only  ading  ridiculoufly,  but  is  even  committing  a  great  fault 
againft  good  government:  1  hope  this  falfe  policy  U'ill  not  laft 
much  longer,  as  we  now  grow  ftronger  in  reafon. 

*  The  duke  de  Mortemar  faid,  that  he  was  afhamed  to  fee 
himfelf  treated  on  certain  occafions  with  greater  diftindion  than 
his  generals  ;  and  maintained,  that  the  titles  of  diftindioa 
among  the  nobility,  fuch  as  baron,  count,  marquis,  duke, 
ought  never  be  other  than  perfonal,  and  not  hereditary  ;  that  it 
Was  lavilhingthc  public  trcafure  to  raakethefe  precious  rewards 
defcend  from  father  to  Ton,  till  they  fell  at  length  perhaps  upon 
fuch  as  were  unworthy  of  all  honour  and  diflindtion. 

*  He  added,  that  a  ftate  had  as  much  need  for  honourable 
diftindtions,  to  confer  on  rich  perfons  of  merit,  as  of  penfions 
to  dirtribute  amongft  well  deferving  poor  officers ;  accordingly 
he  difapproved  of  the  curtom  in  Spain,  of  continuing  to  idle 
and  worthlefs  defcendants  the  penfions  that  had  been  conferred 
on  their  fathers,  as  a  reward  for  their  good  fervices ;  while  a 
number  of  officers,  who  were  actually  in  the  fervice,  and  had 
diftinguiflied  thertifelves,  were  left  unprovided  for,  becaufe  the 
public  wealth  was  exhaufted  by  thefe  hereditary  penfions. 

*  A  public  treafury  of  honours,  and  marks  of  diltindtion,  be- 
comes a  neceffaryfund  in  a  ftate  which  abounds  with  a  number 
of  rich  particulars;  and  Hill  more  fo,  where  the  public  treafury 
of  finances  is  exhaufted,  but  then  choice  fhould  beobferved  in 
the  diftribution  of  them,  and  except  that  of  gentleman,  no 
title  among  the  nobleffe  fhould  be  hereditary,  but  only  per- 
fonal/ 

The  reflexions  on  the  interior  commerce  of  France,  are 
judicious;  and  thofe  on  taxes,  and  the  maritime  companies  efla- 
bliftied  by  Colbert,  fo  ufeful,  that  we  doubt  not  but  the  court 
of  France  will  one  day  profit  by  the  hints.  The  fubfeq'.jent 
obfervations  on  the  colleges  founded  by  Richlieu  and  Mazarine, 
merit  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

*  Cardinal  Richlieu  founded  a  college,  that  fiill  bears  the 
hame  of  Du-Pleffis,  which  is  that  of  his  own  family.  He  was 
at  a  prodigious  expence  in  reftoring  the  college  for  theology, 
ereded  by  Peter  deSorbonne,  where  young  ecclefiaftics  are  daily 
taught  to  difpute  with  acrimony  and  infolence,  on  queftions  in 
theology  merely  fpeculative,  infiead  of  difputing  calmly  and 
mildly  who  fhould  belt  plit  in  pradice  the  doftrineof  righteouf- 
nefs  and  good  works,  which  are  the  chief  ends  o^  religion,  and 
the  moft  effedlual  means  of  forming  an  happy  fociety,  and  at- 
taining a  future  life  of  joy  and  felicity.  Nor  to  allow  of  dif- 
putes  in  theology,  and  to  ere6l  fchools  purpofely  for  them,  ii 
permitting  a  fet  of  men  to  labour  in  eoiifounding  weak  minds, 

li  a  railing 
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raifing  up  errors,  and  giving  birth  to  herefies,  fchifms  and  par- 
tieb  inaftate,  which  is  very  cppofite  to  found  policy,  that  al- 
ways aims  at  maintaining  peace  and  concord,  and  the  pradice  of 
virtue. 

•  On  the  contrary,  thefe  fchools  for  theology  (hould  have 
been  fuffered  to  dropoff  by  degrees,  till  they  had  become  quite 
extinfl,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  difputes  upon  opinions  of  no 
ufe,  and  to  encourage  thofe  only  that  tend  to  the  furtherance 
of  virtue,  and  to  raife  an  emulation  in  endeavouring  after  the 
beft  means  to  fnake  people  more  juft  and  beneficent.  The  go- 
vernment would,  at  once,  have  been  more  f^rengthened  there- 
by, and  religion  rendered  more  refpeflable,  more  uniform,  and 
more  difpofed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  government,  that  re- 
commended to  its  fubjefts,  above  all  things,  the  pradliceof  ho- 
Jincfs  and  Chriftian  charity. 

*  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  Paris,  foun- 
ded a  college  there  in  1658.  It  was  propofed  to  him,  to  reflore 
the  college  of  Navarre,  where  there  were  fchools  for  theology  ; 
but  he  was  careful  how  he  fought  occafions  of  giving  any  ad- 
ditional luftre  to  fuch  kinds  of  fchools,  that  are  fo  deftruftive  to 
the  public  tranquiliry  :  he  had  but  too  deeply  experienced,  in 
the  difputes  between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenills,  how  much 
it  imported  the  public  peace,  to  keep  the  people  from  em- 
ploying their  minds  in  difputes  or  mere  fpeculation,  inflead 
of  direfling  them  to  the  pra6\ice  of  virtue.  But,  otherwife,  he 
took  very  little  thought  ^bout  the  improvement,  or  finifhing  of 
educatiorf,  either  with  regard  to  the  manners,  or  that  know- 
ledge which  might  be  moft  ufeful  to  the  flate.  He  had  not  fb 
much  as  the  lead  idea  of  it,  and  contented  himfelf  with  leaving 
his  college  upon  the  fame  poor  plan  with  that  of  others.  For 
example,  we  have  ten  times  more  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  life, 
for  the  operations  of  arithmetic  and  pradlical  geometry,  in  le- 
velling or  dividing  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  in  furveying, 
and  in  making  of  plans ;  and  for  geography,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hiftory  of  eminent  perfons ;  than  for  the  trivial 
advantages  of  making  Greek  and  Latin  verfes,  or  forming 
figures  in  rhetoric,  kc.  They  teach  us,  what  is  of  little  or  no 
ufe,  and  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  what  is  the  moft  important 
for  us  to  know.  We  want  citizens,  by  long  pradice  accudomed 
to  be  juil,  meek,  humble,  patient,  civilized,  and  decent ;  who 
know  how  to  forgive  injuries,  and  have  a  tafte  for  true  glory,  and 
feek  after  it ;  who  defpife  all  vain  diftindions  and  low  pride,  and 
had  rather  be  great  in  talents  and  virtues,  than  in  the  gifts  of 
fortune.  We  want  citizens  laborious  and  alliduous  ;  and  yet, 
generally  fpeaking,  our  colleges  turn  out  fuch  only  as  are  accuf- 
lonied  to  be  impatient,  rude,  and  indecent,  both  in  their  words 
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and  adions ;  who  thinking  of  nothing,  but  how  to  accufe,  or  to 
be  revenged  upon  others;  who  are  always  running  after  the 
frivolous  diftindion  of  fine  cloaths  and  fine  equipages ;  who  fet 
more  value  by  riches  than  fhining  talents,  or  eminent  virtues, 
and  pride  themfelves  in  being  diliinguifhed  for  their  nothing- 
nefs,  and  a  dexterity  at  turning  into  ridicule  every  one  who  is 
defirous  of  attaining  the  fummit  of  national  merit.* 

Would  a  ftiff  pragmatical  diffenter  believe,  that  an  abbot  of 
the  Romifti  church  was  capable  of  fuch  fentiments  as  thofe  which 
follow  : 

*  Every  one  who  has  the  leaft  thought,  or  ferious  refledion, 
on  thofe  things  that  are  of  moft  importance  to  our  happinefs, 
cannot  but  know,  that  the  chief  means  of  avoiding  punilhraent, 
and  obtaining  felicity  hereafter,  are  to  avoid  difpleafing  God 
by  doing  any  hurt  or  injuftice  to  our  husband,  our  wife,  our 
fervants,  our  mafter,  or  our  neighbour;  and  fecondly,  to  en- 
<leavour  to  pleafe  him  by  doing  them  all  the  good  that  is  in  our 
power:  and  yet  from  the  effedl  of  the  old  cuftoms  of  our  fore- 
fathers, cuftoms  which  were  originally  derived  from  the  igno- 
rance of  early  ages,  the  people  negle£t  thefe  two  eflential  means, 
to  give  into  others  which  are  infinitely  lefs  efficacious;  fuch  as 
a  number  of  ceremonies,  long  winded  prayers,  faftings,  pilgri- 
mages, &c.  which  can  produce  no  kind  of  advantage,  either  to 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  or  our  neighbours,  nor  make  any 
atonement  for  faults  committed.  But,  I  hope,  thefe  outward 
trappings  of  religion  will  daily  fall  off,  and  that  an  exa6l  ob- 
fervance  of  juftice,  and  the  practice  of  mutual  beneficence  will 
prevail  in  their  ftead,  in  proportion  as  univerfal  reafon  Ihall 
take  growth  amongft  men,  and  the  dominion  of  fanaticifm, 
the  offspring  of  the  ancient  ignorance  of  our  forefathers,  lofe 
ground  amongft  us.' 

The  Political  Annals,  continued  from  the  year  1658  to  the 
year  1739,  bear  all  the  marks  of  genius,  refledlion,  and  an  in- 
ttmate  acquaintance  with  public  affairs  ;  but  as  it  would  greatly 
extend  the  limits  of  an  article,  to  purfue  the  detail  of  narrative, 
we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  the  following  parallel  between 
Mazarin  and  Richelieu,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  candour, 

*  The  9th  of  March,  1661,  died  at  Vincennes  cardinal  Ma- 
zarin, at  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
lived  nearly  the  fame  number  of  years.  They  had  governed 
France  fucceffively  as  prime  minifters,  each  of  them  nearly 
eighteen  years,  with  much  the  fame  kind  of  authority  that  the 
grand  vizirs  exercife  among  the  Turks.  Both  were  ambitious; 
Mazarin  was  fearful,  more  defigning,  more  fubtle,  pliant,  and 
upfteady  :  Richelieu  was  more  refolute,  more  warm,  had  greater 
parts,  was  more  obltinate,  and  more  fixed. 

E  3  '  Mazarin'i 
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*  Mazaiin's  genius   for  bufinefs   was  more  limited  ;  he  w$ 
better  acquainted  with  the  foibles  of  mankind,  and  knew  we| 
how  to  keep  them  in  fufpenfe.     Richelieu,  with  more  extenfive 
talents,  was  better  verfed  in  bufinefs,  and  maintained  his  power 
by  awing  feme,  and  amufing  others  with  hopes. 

'  Mazarin  had  a  greater  knack  at  fpeeching,  and  was  more 
happily  formed  to  pleafe  the  ladies :  Richelieu  would  much 
fooner  gain  the  confidence  of  a  man  ;  and  he  perfuaded  morp 
by  deeds  than  words, 

«  *  Mazarin,  as  well  as  Richelieu,  died  without  leaving  behind 
him  any  relations  of  his  own  name :  both  guided  by  a  mean- 
nefs  of  thinking  heaped  up  riches  that  their  names  might  fur- 
vive  with  lullre  after  their  deaths,  and  they  left  great  eftates  be- 
hind them  to  the  heirs  they  chofe,  to  induce  them  to  bear  their 
name.  But  neither  of  them  refle(5led  that  the  hiflories  of  na-t 
tions  are  the  trueft  prefervatives  of  the  names  of  prime  mini- 
vers ;  and  that  here  thofe  (hine  out  with  the  greateft  fplendor, 
who  have  known  how  to  govern  with  difiutererted  refolution  ; 
and  who  through  a  ftrift  attention  to  encreafing  the  good  of 
their  country  have  negleded  the  private  advantage  of  their  fa- 
milies. 

*  Mazarin  was  half  as  rich  again  as  his  predeceflbr,  and  left 
his  heirs  nearly  double  the  income.  Every  thing  in  his  hands 
was  venal  ;  he  accumulated  benefice  upon  benefice;  gift  upon 
gift;  government  upon  government ;  treafure  upon  treafure. 
In  the  caftle  of  Vincennes  alone,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
were  found  eight  milhons  of  livres*in  gold,  which  the  kinff 
feized  upon  atrer  his  death,  and  I  think  with  great  juftice,  coii- 
fidering  the  manner  in  which  they  were  amafled. 

*  Befides  all  this  wealth,  he  left  Mr.  Mazarin  his  heir,  whofe 
family  name  was  La  Porte,  upwards  of  eighty  thoufand  ounce:^ 
of  filverf  a-year,  in  large  and  noble  land  ^flates. 

*  Both  thefe  minilfers  unhappily  for  us  and  for  therafelves 
preferred  the  low  and  fordid  difliniflion  that  riches  and  honours 
beftow,  to  that  ineltimable  one  which  every  wife  man  would 
defire,  and  that  confifts  in  leaving  th(;ir  names  blpfTed  by  pofte- 
rity  for  the  good  they  have  done  their  country  during  thei^ 
lives :  whereas  with  all  their  riches  they  left  their  names  rather 
hated  than  beloved,  and  moredefpifed  than  valued  ;  and  afted 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fervices  thsy  really  did  the  nation 
were  attributed  only  to  an  infatiable  defire  of  amafling  riches 
for  their  own  families :  which  is  the  end  of  none  but  the  lowelt 

*  Nearly  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerl'.ng. 

f  That  if,  about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  ;  the  ounce. 
of  filver  anfwcf  ing  to  our  crown  cr  five  fhilling  piece. 
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rank  of  men,  and  thofebafe  fouls  who  meanly  prefer  their  own 
private  intereft  to  that  of  their  country,  and  fondly  attempt  to 
make  their  names  envied  at  the  expence  of  honour  and  virtue. 
Thus  they  acquire  the  blaze  of  rank  and  eminence,  but  not  that 
true  luftre  which  is  only  to  be  refleftedby  real  merit ;  that  luftre 
which  arifes  fr©m  great  ferviccs,  great  talents  and  exalted 
virtue. 

*  It  is  not  fufficient  to  form  a  great  man,  that  he  can  raife 
himfelf  to  a  poft  of  eminence  in  the  ftare,  unlefs  he  carries 
with  him  both  a  noble  and  exalted  foul ;  a  mean  man  in  a  high 
ftation  is  much  more  liable  to  hatred  and  contempt  than  if  he 
had  remained  in  a  more  humble  condition.  Minifters  fhould 
confider  that  a  great  genius  employed  for  the  ferviceof  their 
country,  and  a  conduct  diftinguifhed  for  its  integrity,  firmnefs, 
juftice,  and  beneficence,  can  alone  make  them  loved  and  ef- 
teemed  during  their  lives,  and  give  a  lalling  luftre  to  their 
memories  after  death.* 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  abbot  csi 
St.  Pierre's  Annals  will  prove  equally  entertaining  and  ufeful  to 
the  ftatefmen,  the  gentlemen,  and  the  fcholar. 


Art.  VIII.  Military  InJiruSiom^  nuritten  by  the  King  of  Pruflla» 
for  the  Generals  of  his  Army  :  Being  his  Majefiys  ovjn  Commen- 
taries on  bis  former  Campaigns.  Together  luith  Jhort  InfruSlions 
for  the  Ufe  of  his  Light  Troops,  lllujiraied  'with  Copper-Plates, 
Tranjlated  by  an  Officer,     S-vo.     Pr.  ^s.     Becket, 

/^VER  and  above  the  uftful  hints  v^hich  the  young  officer 
^^  will  find  in  this  performance,  the  curious  reader  will,  without 
doubt,  have  great  fatisfadion   in  perufing  the  military  remarks 
of  this  extraordinary  monarch,  who  writes  in  the  firft   perfon, 
illuftrating  his  precepts  by  the  events  and  incidents  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  himfelf  has  been  engaged,  and  freely  acknowledg- 
ing theoccafional  errors  of  his  own  inexperience.     His  greateli: 
enemy  cannot  deny  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatcft  captains  of 
the  age;  that  his  adlivity  and  refolution  almoft  tranfcend   be- 
lief;  that  he  perfectly   underftands    the  whole  detail  of  camp- 
difcipline  ;  that  he  is  wonderfully  alert,  penetrating,  and  faga- 
cious;  that  thefe  obfervations  are  extremely  perfpicuous   and 
concife  ;  and  that  he  refemblcs  Ca::rar  as  much  in  his  commen- 
taries   as   in  his  conduft.     Well  might  lord  Lyttleton,  in  his 
dialogue  between  Pope  and  Boileau,  exclaim  upon  this  rubje(^. 
*'  What  an  aftonifliing  compafs  and  force  mui\  tliere  be  in  his 
mind  ?  what  an  heroic  tranquillity  and  hrmnefs  of  heart,  that 
be  cau  one  day  compofc  an  ode  or  epiftlc,  in  the  molt  elegant 
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verfe,  and  the  ntxt  fight  a  battle,  with  tlie  condu£l  and  cour3g;e 
of  a  Guftavus  Adolphus  ?" — *  I  envy  Voltaire  fo  noble  a  fub- 
jedl,  both  for  his  verfe  and  his  profe :  but  if  that  prince  will 
write  his  own  commentaries,  he  will  want  no  hiftorian.*' 

The  tranflator  tells  us,  in  his  fenfible  preface,  that  thefe  in- 
ilruftions  were  delivered  in  manufcript  to  each  of  his  general 
officers,  with  ftrid  orders  to  preferve  them  carefully,  and  to 
refer  to  them  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  when  it  was  impoffible  to 
confult  the  king  :  and  he  very  juftly  obferves,  that  if  the  reader 
underrtands  the  fubjeiSl,  he  will  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  au- 
thent.city.  They  certainly  bear  all  the  marks  of  fuperior  ge- 
nius, and  greatly  excel  every  other  military  treatife  we  have 
feen  in  this  particular,  that  a  great  deal  is  couched  in  a  very 
narrow  compafs,  and  that  with  fuch  diftindlntfs  and  precifion, 
that  any  officer  may  retain  it  without  any  burthen  to  his  me- 
mory. We  cannot  help,  however,  perceiving  on  the  very 
threfliold  of  it  fome  marks  of  that  violence  which    hath  been 

ufed  in  preffmg  men  into  the  P n  fervice  :  for  the  very  firft 

article  contains  rules  for  preventing  defertion ;  and  the  author 
fays,  that  the  foreign  foldiers  wait  only  for  the  firft  opportunity 
to  defert.  It  is  impoffible  that  we  rtiould  abridge  all  the  pre- 
cepts here  laid  down ;  and  therefore  we  fliall  only  touch  upon 
fuch  particulars  in  going  along  as,  we  think,  deferv^  animad- 
verfion,  whether  in  the  original,  or  in  the  tranflation.  With 
refpedl  to  the  laft,  p.  lo,  the  word  Entrepreneur  twice  ufed  for 
contraftor  ;  and  in  the  12th,  a  French  idiom  or  gallicifm, 
•  conveying  fubfiftence  upon  the  Elbe,  and  upoti  the  Oder,'  inllead 
of  hy  the  Elbe,  and  by  the  Oder. 

In  the  fourth  article,  relating  to  forage,  the  author  fays,  that 
chopt  ftraw  dots  nothing  more  than  fill  thehorfe's  belly,  and  is 
ufed  only  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom.  But  it  certainly  does  more, 
inafmuch  as  we  know  that  horfes  have  been  nouriflied  by  that 
food  alone. 

In  the  article  upon  encampments,  he  fays,  that  in  chufing 
a  camp  for  adling  on  the  defenfive,  the  fole  attention  is  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  troops  :  they  fnould  encamp  in  fmall  feparate 
corps  near  the  magazine,  and  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  uniting  in 
a  (hort  time.  As  thefe  camps  are  generally  diftant  from  the 
enemy,  you  have  little  to  fear.  The  king  of  England,  with- 
out having  taken  this  precaution,  hnprudently  encamping  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maine,  oppofite  to  the  French  army,  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  beaten  at  Dittengen. 

\n  p.  38,  fpeaking  of  exercifing  the  infatitry,  he  fays,  the 
whole  line  mull  frequently  manoeuvre  ;  a  term  which  we  wifh 
the  tranflatcr  had  explained  in  Englifli.  As  for  the  word  aba- 
tis,  in  the  ^zd  page,  he  has  givfp.  the  f gnificaticii  of  it  in  an- 

cKher 
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♦ther  place  ;  inftead  of  the  Marfh,  it  fliould  be  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg. 

His  Pruifian  majefly  feems  to  condemn  the  praftice  of  de- 
taching part  of  an  army  immediately  before  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  with  orders  to  fall  upon  their  rear  during  the  adlion, 
becaufc  thtfe  detachments  frequently  miftake  their  route,  and 
arrive  either  too  foon  or  too  late.  *  Charles  XII.  (fays  he)  de- 
tached part  of  his  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa: 
the  detachment  miftook  its  route,  and  his  army  was  defeated. 
Prince  Eugene  failed  in  his  attempt  to  furprife  Cremona,  be- 
caufe  the  detachment,  commanded  by  prince  Vaudemont,  which 
was  to  have  forced  the  Po-gate,  came  too  Jatc* 

In  p.  60,  we  find  the  expreflion,  *  you  may  (ituate  your 
camp  in  fuch  a  manner,'  &c.  whereas  there  is  no  fuch  aftive 
verb  as  to  fituate  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  tranflator 
might  have  faid  with  more  propriety.  You  may  encamp  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  &c.  The  obfervations  upon  Ipies  arc  fo  curious, 
that  we  fiiall  infert  the  whole  article. 

*  If  it  were  pofllble  always  to  penetrate  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  a  fuperiority, 
even  with  an  inferior  army.  Every  general  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain this  advantage,  but  very  few  fucceed. 

*  Spies  may  be  divided  into  four  clafles.  i.  Common  fpies, 
which  are  fuch  by  profeflion.  2.  Double  fpies.  3.  Spies  of 
confequence  :  and,  4.  Thofe  which  are  forced  into  that  un- 
happy employment. 

*  Common  fpies,  fuch  as  pcafants,  burghers,  priefts,  &c. 
which  are  fent  into  the  enemy's  camp,  can  be  employed  only 
to  inform  you  where  the  enemy  is.  Their  reports  are  generally 
fo  confufed,  and  obfcure,  that  they  ferve  only  to  increafe  your 
uncertainty. 

*  The  report  of  deferters  is  feldom  more  to  be  depended  on; 
for  a  foldier  knows  what  palTesin  the  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  nothing  farther;  and  as  for  huffars,  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally detached  from  the  body  of  the  army,  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  totally  ignorant  of  its  pofition.  Notwithftanding 
this,  it  is  proper  to  write  down  their  feveral  reports ;  for  other- 
wife  it  is  impoffible  to  reap  any  advantage  from  them. 

*  Double  fpies  are  of  fervice  in  carrying  falfe  intelligence  to 
the  enemy.  I  remember  an  Italian  fpy,  employed  by  the  Au- 
flrians  at  Schmiedeberg,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  we  were 
retiring  to  Breflau,  upon  the  approach  of  prince  Charles,  who 
was  deceived  by  the  report. 

*  Prince  Eugene  paid  a  confiderable  penfion  for  a  long  time 
to  the  poftmaftcr  at  Verfailles,  who  conftantly  opened  the  dif- 
i)atches  from  the  French  court,  and  tranfmittcd  a  copy  of  them 

to 
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to  him,  which  he  generally  received  before  the  commander  of 
the  French  army. 

*  Luxemburg  bribed  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the  king  of 
England,  by  which  means  he  was  informed  of  all  their  refolu- 
tions.  The  king  difcovered  the  treachery,  and  made  all  the 
advantage  of  it,  which  To  delicate  an  affair  would  afford.  He 
obliged  the  traitor  to  write  to  Luxemburg,  and  inform  him  that 
the  next  day  the  army  would  make  a  grand  forage,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  French  army  was  very  near  being  fur- 
pTized,  and  would  infallibly  have  been  defeated,  if  the  troops 
had  not  behaved  with  uncommon  refolution. 

<  It  is  very  difficult  to  employ  fuch  fpies  in  the  Auftrian  ar- 
my ;  not  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  be  found  than  among 
other  nations,  but  becaufe  their  army  is  conftantly  enveloped  by 
huffars,  as  with  a  cloud,  who  rifle  every  paffenger.  This  con- 
fideration  gave  rife  to  my  idea  of  gaining  over  fome  of  their  of- 
ficers of  huffars,  by  which  means  it  were  poffible  to  carry  on  a 
corrcfpondence ;  for  after  the  huffars  of  each  army  have  fkir- 
mifhed  a  little,  it  is  common  for  them  tacitly  to  confent  to  a 
kind  of  fufpenfion  of  hoflilities :  during  that  time  letters  might 
conveniently  be  delivered  and  received. 

*  When  you  have  a  mind  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  falfe  intel- 
ligence, one  method  is  to  difpatch  an  intelligent  foldier,  as  a 
deferter,  who  reports  what  you  would  have  them  believe,  and 
then  returns  with  what  intelligence  he  can  gather.  He  may 
alfo  diftribute  papers  among  their  troops  to  encourage  defer^ 
tion. 

*  When  you  find  it  very  neceffary,  yet  very  difficult,  to  gain 
■any  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  there  is  another  expedient,  tho* 
a  cruel  one.  You  take  a  rich  burgher,  poffeffed  of  lands,  a 
wife  and  children.  You  oblige  him  to  go  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
as  if  to  complain  of  hard  treatment,  and  to  take  along  with 
him  as  his  fervant,  a  fpy  who  fpeaks  the  language  of  the 
country  ;  affuring  him  at  the  fame  time  that  in  cafe  he  does 
not  bring  the  fpy  back  with  him,  after  having  remained  a  fuffi- 
cient  time  in  the  enemy's  camp,  that  you  will  fet  fire  to  his 
hoiife,  and  maffacre  his  wife  and  children.  I  was  forced  to 
have  recourfe  to  this  cruel  expedient  when  we  were  encamped 
^t .     It  anfwered  my  purpofe. 

*  To  all  this  I  muff  add,  that  in  rewarding  your  fpies  it  is 
neceffary  to  be  generous,  and  even  prodigal.  A  man  who  riiks 
his  neck  to  ferve  you,  dcferves  to  be  amply  rewarded.' 

It  was  not  a  fecretary  of  king  William's  whom  Luxemburg 
had  bribed.  It  was  one  Millevoix,  a  deteded  fpy,  whom  the 
king  of  England  compelled  to  miflead  Luxemburg  with  falfo 
intelligence.     As  to  the  expedient  of  the  bur^her^ii  is  a  piece  of- 
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Cruelty  and  injuftice,  which  no  fituation  can  juftify  or  excufe* 
jind  we  are  forry  to  fee  it  admitted  amongft  thefe  military 
maxims. 

The  beginning  of  the  14th  article  Is  a  ftretch  beyond  our 
comprehenfion  :  *  If  I  was  folely  attentive  to  my  own  glory,  I 
would  always  make  my  own  country  the  theatre  of  war.*  We 
always  imagined  that  glory  depended  in  a  great  meafure  on  con- 
queft,  and  extending  that  conqueft  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy.  All  the  glory  which  a  prince  can  acquire  in  his  own 
country,  is  that  of  defending  his  own  dominions  when  they  are 
invaded  ;  and  this,  tho*,  in  our  opinion,  fufficiently  meritorious, 
amounts  but  to  an  inferior  degree  of  reputation.  We  more- 
over doubt,  whether  it  be  confident  with  the  principles  of  an 
honeft  man,  to  praftice  fuch  hypocrify  with  refpedl  to  religion 
as  is  recommended  in  this  article.  There  are  certain  objeifts  too 
facred  to  be  tampered  with,  even  when  vidlory  is  at  (lake. 

If  the  P n  monarch  is  rather  too  great  a  latitudinarian  in 

thefe  matters,  his  candour  is  very  commendable,  in  owning  his^ 
own  blunders.  He  fays,  if  a  general  is  forced  to  battle,  it  muft' 
be  in  confequence  of  his  own  imprudence.  He  adds,  *in  five 
capital  battles  which  I  have  fought,  three  of  them  only  were 
premeditated.  At  Molwitz  I  was  obliged  to  fight,  becaufe  the 
Auftrians  had  got  between  me  and  Wohlau,  which  contained  my 
artillery  and  fubfiftence.  At  Sohr  they  had  cut  off  my  com- 
munication with  Trautenau,  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  forme  to 
avoid  a  battle,  without  rifquing  the  intire  ruin  of  my  army. — - 
WhiHl  lam  giving  rules  for  fighting  battles,  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful thatl  myfelf  have  often  failed  through  inadvertence  ;  but  I 
would  have  my  officers  profit  from  my  miftakes,  and  know  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  correal  my  errors.* 

In  the  26th  article  he  tells  us  one  of  the  principal  objeds 
of  his  manoeuvres,  is  to  bear  down  the  enemy  by  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  his  cavalry ;  and  he  is  the  firft  (we  apprehend)  fince  the 
wars  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  who  has  ventured  to  attack  infan- 
try with  horfe,  if  we  except  a  precipitate  charge  made  by  the 
houfhold  troops  of  France  at  Dettingen.  But  with  all  imagi- 
nable  deference  to  the  opinion  of  this  illurtrious  commander,  we 
cannot  help  doubting,  with  rcfped  to  the  propriety,  of  his 
manner  of  attack.  *  Some  people  are  yet  in  doubt  (fays  he) 
whether  the  ancient  or  modern  methods  of  attack  are  really 
befl  :  that  is,  whether  it  be  moft  advantageous  to  advance  in  a 
brifk  trotjclofe  locked,  or  in  full  gallop,  with  the  files  rather  more 
at  liberty.  But  from  the  known  laws  of  motion,  confidering 
a  fquadron  as  a  machine,  it  is  demonftrable,  that  our  weight 
or  power  augments  in  proportion  as  we  increafe  our  celerity  ; 
and  therefore,  tjiat  if  two  fc^uadrons  of  equal  ftrength  were  to 
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charge  each  other,  that  whofe  motion  is  the  quickeft  will  infal-^ 
libly  bear  down  the  other.* 

In  eftimating  the  momentum,  we  muft:  confider  the  quantity 
of  matter  as  well  as  the  velocity.  When  a  whole  fquadron  is 
locked  together,  it  ads  with  accumulated  \\  eight  as  one  folid 
body  ;  whereas,  when  the  files  are  open,  the  enemy's  line  fuf- 
tains  no  more  than  the  fucceffive  (hocks  of  feparate  individuals. 

We  cannot  approve  of  his  m y*s  forcing  the  enemy's 

country  to  fupply  him  with  recruits,  nor  of  his  winter  cam- 
paigns, which,  though  he  owns  they  are  the  ruin  of  the  troops, 
he  tells  us,  he  himfelf  has  pra6lifed  more  than  any  general  of 
the  prefent  age.  The  truth  is,  he  feems  on  all  occafions  a  little 
too  deficient  in  the  virtue  of  humanity.  In  giving  diredions 
for  attacking  the  enemy's  camp  :  *  When  the  affair  is  entirely 
over  (fays  he)  and  the  enemy  have  no  profpeft  of  affiftance, 
you  may  then  colled  as  many  prifonersas  you  conveniently  can, 
otherwife,  prifoners  are  fo  very  troublefome,  that  it  feems  more 
advifeable  to  put  them  to  the  fword,  unlefs  you  have  a  mind  to 
fpare  the  officers.'  We  cannot  help  (huddering  at  this  inhu- 
man maxim,  which  would  better  become  a  Tartar  chief  than  a 
Chriftian  monarch.  Humanity  is  never  more  pradicable,  and 
certainly  never  fliines  with  more  luftre  than  amidll:  the  horrors 
of  war  ;  and  the  reciprocal  exertion  of  this  virtue  between  the 
Englifh  and  French  nations,  when  they  are  at  variance,  redounds 
infinitely  more  to  their  mutual  honour,  than  all  the  art  and  va- 
lour they  can  difplay. 


-Art.  IX.  P radical  Remarks  on  the  Hydrocele ^  or  Watry  Rupture^ 
and  fome  other  Difeafts  of  the  Tejlicle^  its  Coats ^  and  VeJfeU  ;  (//- 
luftrattd  <vjuh  Cafes  ;  being  a  Supplement  to  a  general  Treatife  on 
Ruptures  J  publijhedin  the  Tear  1 75  6.  By  Percival  Pott,  fenior 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew'^  Hofpital.  Zvo,  Pr,  y.  6/. 
Hitch  ««</Hawes. 

Vf7  H  y  this  treatife  has  remained  ^o  long  unreviewed,  it  is  of 
^  ^  no  confequence  to  inform  the  public  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
delay  is  of  little  confequence  to  the  book,  inafmuch  as  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  is  fo  well  cftablifhed,  as  to  enfure  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  woik,  even  though  the  merit  of  it  ihould  not  be  con- 
firmed by  our  opinion.  Mr.  Pott  tells  us,  in  the  preface,  that 
this  trad  is  defigned  as  a  fupplement  to  one  publifhed  a  few 
years  ago  ;  one  of  the  objedions  to  which  was,  that  it  wasde- 
fedive  in  matter,  and  ought  to  have  comprehended  the  falfe 
hernia?,  they  being  as  real  difeafes,  and  requiring  chirurgical 
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"afliftance  as  much  as  the  true.  The  public  is  undoubtedly 
obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  all  his  labours,  and  for  none 
more,  than  for  this  elTay  on  the  hydrocele,  which  is  a  trouble- 
fome  difeafe  that  frequently  occurs  in  ordinary  pradice,  and  is 
very  apt  to  puzzle  the  unexperienced  praftitioner. 

In  defining  the  various  kinds  of  hernia?,  he  obferves,  that 
the  pneumatocele,  or  wind  rupture,  is  a  miftake,  there  being 
no  tumour  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  fituation,  in  a  living  fub- 
jcft,  tho'  it  has  been  defcribed  by  many  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  In  treating  of  the  hydrocele  in  general,  with 
Srefped  to  its  caufe,  conftituency,  and  cure,  he  explodes  the  no- 
tions of  fome  celebrated  writers,  fuch  as  Schenkius,  Hildanus, 
Lancfranc,  Fab.  ab  Aquapend,  Fallopius,  Heiller,  Wifeman, 
Turner,  and  Chefelden  ;  and  owns,  that  Dr.  Monro,  the  father, 
profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe, 
late  furgeon  to  Guy's  Hofpital,  are  the  firft,  and  almoft  the 
only  writers,  who  havefenfibly  and  rationally  explained  the  true 
•theory  and  nature  of  thefe  difeafes. 

in  feft.  III.  we  have  an  anatomical  defcription  of  the  parts 
concerned  ;  and  thofe  who  want  to  be  more  minutely  and  ac- 
curately informed  on  this  head,  may  have  recourfe  to  the  Me- 
dical Commentaries,  lately  publifhed  by  Dr.  Hunter;  among 
which  he  will  find  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  the  teftis  in  the 
foetus,  and  on  the  hernise  congenita,  by  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
Written  with  fuch  preeifion,  and  illuftrated  with  copper-plates 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  convey  the  moft  diftindl  idea  of  thefe 
fubjeds.  With  refped  to  the  difpute  between  Dr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Pott,  concerning  thefe  matters,  we  have  taken  notice  of  it 
upon  another  occafion.  We  cannot  help  obferving,  however, 
that  Mr.  Pott  feems  to  have  corredled  himfelfin  one  particular; 
for  in  hisTreatife  on  Ruptures,  publiHied  in  1756,  he  exprefsly 
fays,  that  foon  after  the  birth  the  tefticles  are  pulhed  out  thro* 
the  apertures  in  the  abdominal  mufcle,  called  the  rings  ;  and 
in  the  elTay  before  us  he  juftly  obferves,  that  the  fpermatic 
chord  does  never  pafs  through,  but  always  under  the  tranfver- 
fdlis,  and  obliquus  internus,  and  through  an  opening  made  for 
that  purpofe  in  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  externus.  We 
might  make  fome  other  animadvdrfions  in  this  place ;  but  we 
have  no  pleafure  in  finding  fault,  and  willingly  pafs  over  little 
miftakes,  in  confideration  of  important  advantages. 

The  fourth  feftion  treats  of  the  anafarcous  tumour  of  the  fcro- 
tum,  illuftrated  by  three  remarkable  cafes.  Thefe  are  followed 
by  a  defcription  of  the  hydrocele  of  the  cells  of  the  tunica  com- 
munis, which  was  formerly  called  the  tunica  vaginalis  vaforum 
f])ermatuorum  ;  and  that  the  reader  may  underftand  it  the  more 
f  erfei5lly,  we  fliall  infert  the  following  hiftory  : 

'  A  man 
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*  A  man  about  5  <;  years  old  defired  me  to  look  at  a  rupttird 
under  which  he  faid  he  had  laboured  feveral  years.  For  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  he  had  worn  a  fteel-trufs,  which  had 
given  him  no  uneafinefs,  but  had  never  kept  it  up  properly  5 
during  all  that  time  he  never  had  any  fymptoms  of  ftrid^ure  in 
the  inteftinal  canal,  nor  had  it  ever  increafed  in  fize,  or  altered 
its  appearance,  until  within  the  laft  three  or  four  months,  when 
he  had  been  perfuaded  to  change  his  trufs  for  a  bandage  with- 
out iron,  and  to  make  ufe  of  an  external  application  which  was 
faid  to  be  infallible. 

What  the  application  was  I  know  not,  but  its  efFefl  was  an 
excoriation  of  the  groin  and  parts  about ;  the  bandage  was 
made  of  dimity,  had  a  large  hard  bolfter,  and  was  buckled  on 
very  tight. 

The  pain  it  gave  him  was  great,  but  he  fubmitted  to  it  chear- 
fully  at  firft,  being  told  that  the  medicines,  afTifted  by  the  pref- 
fure,  would  foon  flirink  up  a  piece  of  caul  which  was  in  the 
fcrotum,  and  free  him  from  all  poflibility  of  a  return  of  hisdif- 
eafe  ;  and  that  after  that  was  done,  he  might  leave  of  all  kind 
of  bandage  and  do  as  he  pleafed. 

He  made  the  experiment  till  the  parts  were  fo  much  fwelled* 
and  the  pain  fo  great,  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  came 
to  me  for  affiftance. 

*  The  fcrotum  was  much  inflamed  and  fwelled,  the  groin 
excoriated,  the  tefticle  enlarged  but  not  hard,  the  fpermatic 
procefs  quite  up  to  the  belly  full,  tight,  and  fo  exquifitely  pain- 
ful and  tender,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  molt  gentle  handling  ; 
he  had  noobftrudlion  in  his  ftools,  nor  any  fymptom  of  the  con-^ 
finement  of  any  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal. 

*  The  principal  information  which  I  could  get  was  from  his 
own  account,  for  he  could  not  bear  the  flighteft  touch.  What- 
ever might  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  it  was  clear  that  the 
lirft  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  eafe  ;  I  therefore  bled  him  freely^ 
put  him  to  bed,  ordered  him  a  glylter  immediately,  to  take' 
two  fpoonfuls  of  a  purging  mixture  every  two  hours,  until  he 
had  had  two  or  three  ftools,  and  then  to  take  a  grain  of  ex* 
traft.  thebaic :  I  wrapped  up  the  whole  fcrotum,  and  covered 
the  groin  and  pubes  with  a  foft,  warm  puliice,  and  pot  him  on 
a  bag-trufs* 

*  He  pafled  the  day  in  a  very  uneafy  reftlefs  ftate,  and  in  the 
evening  finding  his  pulfe  not  at  all  lower,  nor  his  pain  lefs,  and 
his  purging  mixture  having  operated  fufficiently,  I  ordered  his 
opiate  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  dofe,  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
hours,  unlefs  he  firft  was  eafy  or  got  fleep,  and  bled  him 
again  fourteen  ounces. 

'  F'of  ty- 
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«  Forty-ejght  hours  pafTed  over,  and  he  took  feven  grains  of 
the  extradl.  thebaic,  before  he  could  ge{  fleep  or  eafe,  and  when 
he  obtained  the  former  it  did  not  laft  above  three  or  four  hours; 
however  he  awoke  much  eafier  and  refieflied,  his  pulfe  fofter, 
and  his  pcrfpiration  free  :  the  parts  lefs  inflamed  and  lefs  pain- 
ful to  the  touch,  tho'  ilill  very  tender. 

*  His  puhice  was  renewed  after  fomentation,  and  he  was  di- 
refted  to  take  every  fix  hours  a  draught  of"\he  common  emul- 
fion,  with  nitre  and  fome  manna  diflblved  in  it,  by  which 
means  he  had  in  the  courfe  of  the  third  day  two  more  ftools. 

*  By  thefe  means  in  the  fpace  of  fix  or  kwtn  days,  all  his  in- 
flammatory fymptoms  were  removed,  and  the  parts  reduced  as 
he  thought  to  nearly  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they  were  before 
he  changed  his  bandage,  that  is,  the  tefticle  was  of  its  natural 
fize,  but  the  procefs  large  and  full,  tho'  foft  and  indolent,  and 
feeling  very  like  to  a  fmall  omental  rupture. 

*  For  greater  certainty  I  kept  him  to  his  bed  a  day  or  two 
more,  and  confined  him  to  the  fame  low  regimen  with  an  opea 
body. 

*  The  procefs  remained  ftill  in. the  fame  ftate:  I  attempted 
to  reduce  the  apparent  rupture  but  without  fuccefs,  though 
there  was  no  fort  of  reafon  to  think  that  there  was  the  leaft 
flridlure  made  on  it  by  the  tendon  :  I  could  indeed  make  a  fmall 
part  of  it  recede,  but  even  that  did  not  pafs  the  opening  at  all 
like  a  piece  of  omentum,  created  none  of  that  fenfation  to  my 
fingers,  nor  made  any  of  that  kind  of  noife  which  the  return 
of  a  portion  of  caul  into  the  belly  always  produces,  and  the 
moment  I  removed  my  fingers  it  fell  down  again,  even  tho' 
he  was  in  a  fupine  pofture. 

*  In  fhort,  I  made  the  attempt  for  redudlion  fo  long  and  (o 
often,  as  to  be  fatisfied  that  it  was  not  reducible,  at  leafl  by 
me. 

*  It  now  gave  him  no  pain  nor  uneafinefs  of  any  kind,  and 
having  already  fufFered  fo  much  from  the  preffure  of  his  ban- 
dage, and  believing  from  the  attempts  which  I  had  made  with- 
out fuccefs  that  it  was  incapable  of  reduction,  he  contented 
bimfelf  with  a  common  fufpenfory  bag,  and  found  not  the  lead 
alteration  in  it  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
attacked  with  a  peripneumony  which  carried  him  off. 

*  I  got  leave  to  examine  his  body,  and  found  that  what  I  had 
taken  for  a  portion  of  omentum,  was  a  coUedlion  of  water  in 
the  cells  of  the  tunica  communis  of  that  part  of  the  fpermatic 
chord  which  was  on  the  outfide  of  the  abdomen ;  while  the 
tefticle  and  tunica  vaginalis  were  in  a  natural  ftate,  and  abfo- 
lutely  unaffeifted. 

*  Notwithftanding  the  account  the  patient  gave  of  himfelf, 
and  of  his  frequently  reducing  his  rupture,  I  am  much  inclined 
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to  believe  that  he  never  had  one  ;  and  that  his  difeafe  was  from 
the  firlt  what  it  appeared  to  be  at  laft  :  there  was  not  theleaft 
fign  of  a  hernial  fac,  and  tho*  the  return  of  fuch  fac  back  again 
into  the  belly,  after  it  has  been  in  the  groin  or  fcrotum,  is  a 
thing  much  talked  of  by  fome  fome  late  writers,  I  do  not  believe 
it  ever  happened.  His  fteeltru fs  did  not  prefs  hard  enough  to 
produce  any  mifchief,  and  was  faid  not  to  keep  the  rupture  up  : 
and  the  fymptoms  which  I  found  him  labouring  under  were  oc- 
cafioned  merely  by  the  bandage  fubllituted  in  the  place  of  the 
trufs,  prefling  on  the  fpermatic  veflels  and  loaded  membrane.* 

In  fe6l.  VI.  we  find  an  account  of  the  encyfted  hydrocele  of 
the  tunica  communis.  But  the  next  fe6lion  treats  of  the  hy- 
drocele of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis ;  a  difeafe  from  which  no 
time  of  life  is  exempt:  not  only  adults  are  fubjedl  to  it,  but 
very  young  children  are  afflided,  and  infants  fometimes  born 
with  it.  Mr.  Pott  is  very  full  and  explicit  on  this  difeafe.  The 
cautions  he  gives  are  judicious  ;  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  dif- 
tinguilhing  it,  are  proper;  and  his  method  of  radical  cure,  eafy 
and  effedual. 

The  method  of  performing  it  is  this. — *  Having  appointed 
an  afliftant  to  grafp  the  tumor,  and  thereby  render  it  tenfe,  a 
pundure  muft  be  made  in  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  it, 
through  the  fcrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis  at  once  ;  if  the  ope- 
rator intends  to  finilh  the  incifion  with  his  knife,  he  fhould  make 
his  pun6ture  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  his  fore-finger, 
which  he  fliould  immediately  introduce  before  the  water  is  dif- 
charged,  and  the  vaginal  coat  coUapfed;  and  upon  that  finger 
continue  his  divifion  of  that  whole  tunic,  and  of  the  fcrotum 
which  covers  it.  If  he  intends  to  ufe  the  probe- fci (Tars,  (a  more 
tedious,  as  well  as  a  more  painful  method)  he  may  make  his 
firft  pun<5lure  with  a  lancet,  and  then  introduce  his  fciflars. 

•  Upon  the  firil  divifion  the  water  immediately  rufhes  out, 
and  in  its  paflage  fome  of  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  cells  of  the 
dartos,  while  the  vaginal  tunic  fubfides  and  collapfes  ;  if  the 
firft  pun(5lure  is  made  fmall,  the  infinuation  of  the  water  into 
the  dartos,  and  the  collapfion  of  the  tunic,  render  it  difficult 
to  pafs  the  knife  or  fcifiars  into  the  aperture  in  the  latter,  and 
unlefs  that  is  done,  the  fcrotum  only  will  be  divided,  and  both 
patient  and  furgeon  muft  undergo  double  trouble.  This  may 
always  be  prevented  by  making  the  firft  opening  large  enough, 
for  the  introdudion  of  the  fore-finger,  and  upon  that  all  the 
reft  may  very  eafily  and  very  fafely  be  executed. 

*  When  the  incifion  is  finilhed,  the  tefticle  covered  only  by 
its  tunica  albuginea  appears,  and  if  the  divifion  is  begun  or 
continued  very  low,  generally  thrufts  itfelf  out  upon  handling 
the  parts;  this  ihould  be  gently  replaced,  and  if  the  vaginal 
coat  is   not   much  thickened  by  having  been  long  diftended, 
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iiothing  more  need  be  done  than  having  feparared  the  divided 
lips,  to  lay  a  little  fine  unformed  lint  lightly  into  its  cavity; 
ihen  covering  the  whole  with  a  large  plcdgit,  tie  the  fcrotum 
Up  in  a  bag-trufs,  with  fome  foft  boHl6rs  of  tow. 

•  The  operation  When  properly  done  is  not  tedious,  but  maj^ 
be  executed  in  a  very  few  feconds  ;  requires  no  other  violence 
than  the  mere  divifion  of  the  parts,  and  if  that  be  made  witht 
the  knife  rather  than  fcifTars,  it  will  produce  a  very  feiifible  dif- 
feience  to  the  patient's  fenfatiori. 

♦  He  (ho'uld  be  immediately  put  to  bed,  lofe  fixteeti  ounce^ 
of  blood  from  his  arm,  and  take  a  grain  of  extraft  thebaic, 
which  in  cafe  of  pain  or  relllefsnefs,  fhould  be  Repeated  every 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  hours,  ^s  occafion  may  require. 

'  After  ten  or  twelve  hours  are  paft,  the  whole  rcrotum  and 
i>ubes  (hould  be  covered  with  a  vvar/n  emollient  pultice,  fpread 
thick ;  and  if  the  pulfe  rifes  or  becomes  hard  ahcf  full,  more 
tlood  maft  be  drawn  ofF,  and  abfolut^  quiet,  and  alow  regimen 
(bnjoined. 

*  On  the  next  day  the  parts  (hould  be  well  fomerfted,  and  the 
]()ultice  renewed,  at  leaft  twice;  the  edges  of  the  incifion  fliould 
be  fmeared  o>er  with  a  foft,  oily  digeftive,  but  no  attempt  ei- 
ther riov^,  or  in  future  (hoiild  be  made  to  remove  any  part  of 
the  lint  applied  to  the  infide  of  the  tunic ;  this  Ihould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  till  the  fuppuration  having  loofened  it  in  all 
parts,  it  tumbles  out  without  pain  or  trouble.* 

The  general  hardnefs  of  all  the  parts  about  the  thick,  tumid 
}ips  of  the  incifion,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  whole  fcro'tum, 
fiave,  for  the  firft  four  or  five  days,  a  difagreeable  appearance  j 
but  the  fuppuration  begins  generally  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
and  then  it  affumes  a  favourable  afpeft.  If  by  long  diftenfion,the 
/acculus  is  become  thick  and  hard,  it  cannot  contrail  itfelf  upoit 
the  difcharge  of  its  contents ;  and  being  difficult  of  digertion, 
tnakes  a  troiiWefome  part  of  the  lips  of  the  fore  :  in  this  cafe, 
the  beft  way  is  to  remove  a  fmall  part  of  it  on  each  fide  of  the 
incifion,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  divifion,  which  the  loofe  tex- 
ture of  the  part  renders  very  eafily  praftrcable.  He  juftly 
6b&rves,  that  th6  method  propofed  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas, 
of  doing  it  at  feveral  times  with  the  probe-fcifl'ars,  is  tedious 
and  painful ;  and  that  the  removal  of  an  Oval  piece  of  the  fcro- 
turn,  as  advifed  by  that  gentleman,  is  not  at  all  neceflary.- 
When  the  quantity  of  water  is  large,  and  the  tnnic  and  fcrotum 
much  upon  the  llretch,  it  is  better  to  difcharge  the  fluid  by 
puncture,  and  not  perform  the  operation  for  a  radical  cure,  *tiil 
a  frcfi)  accumulation  has  again  moderately  diftended  it. 

Mr.  Port  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  hematocele,  upon  whxh  he 
is  fall  and  tnrcumftaniial,  iilurtrating  the  difeafe  by  a  good  njum-. 
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ber  of  remarkable  cafes.  In  the  tenth  and  laft  feftion,  he  conu 
fidcrs  the  farcocele,  and  the  difeafe'd  tefticle,  on  which  his  o\>- 
fervatioiis  are  judicious,  and  his  cafes  well  feleded.  On  the 
whole,  this  treatife  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  judgment,  IkilJ, 
and  exrra:ordinary  experience,  and  as  fuch  we  recommend  it  Xo 
the  attention  of  the  young  pra6bitioner  in  furgery. 


Art.  X.  A  Vindication  rf  the  exchfi've  Right  of  Authors  to  their 
oix'/i  TVorks  :  A  Subjeci  now  under  Confideration  before  the  t-wdnjt 
Ja^fj  ff/^  England.     8vo.     Pr.  is.  Griffiths. 

VXTE  beftowed  the  juft  applaufe  in  our  laft  number  on  a 
^^  little  treatife,  which  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  copy  is 
not  fufceptible  of  property  ;  that  it  has  no  affinity  with  any 
right  protc£led  by  hw,  and  that  the  idea  of  literary  property 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  neceffary  cjtialification  of  real  property, 
as  defined  by  the  beft  civilians  and  philofophers.  It  was  then 
obfcrvcd,  that  the  arguments  adduced  by  this  writer  were  ra- 
ther fpcc'roirs  than  folid,  and  we  now  rejoice  to  fee  our  fent?- 
ments  confrrmed  by  the  teftimony  and  reafoning  of  this  able 
defender  of  the  rights  of  genius.  As  the  fubjeft  is  deeply  ir?- 
terefting  to  literature,  we  Ihalt  endeavour  to  ftate  our  author*s 
general  argument,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  literary  property,  in  the  cleared  point  c^ 
view  which  our  limits  will  allow. 

After  examining  the  nature  and  extent  of  property  in  gene- 
ral, on  the  principles  of  law  and  natural  reafon,  he  points  out 
the  qualities  neceffary  to  complete  an  objeft  of  property,  and 
ihews  that  literary  copy  participates  of  all  thefe  qualities  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  ufeful  to  mankind;  that  it 
may  be  kept  under  fate  culiody  ;  and  that  the  owner  may  ex- 
clude others  from  participation. 

The  ingenious  writer  next  examines  whether  literary  pro- 
perty may  not  be  effentially  diiHnguiflicd  from  a  machine  ; 
upon  the  negative  ft^ppofition  of  which  the  opponents  of  lite- 
rary property  have  founded  their  ftrongeft  arguments.  Here 
he  obferves,  that  copy  or  a  book  may  be  coiifidered  in  two 
diftind  fenfes ;  either  a^  an  ideal  or  do^hinal  compofition  ; 
or  as  a  manual  or  mechanical  compofition.  With  regard  to 
the  firit,  it  is  not  necelTary  that  the  ideas  be  original ;  it  is 
Sufficient  that  by  a  new  combination  of  known  ideas,  the 
author  has  pioduced  a  different  compofition;  or  eftabliih- 
ed  a  different  doclrine.  Compilation,  and  even  the  novelty 
of  the  langU3f»e,  is  fuffirient  to  veft  an  exclufive  right  irv 
the  copy.     The  employing  an  amaaiienfis  or   printer  to  fix 
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the  authoI^s  ideas  in  vifible  charadtcrs  cannot  def^roy  hi9 
tight,  becaufe  thefe  peifons  are  fuppoled  to  rcctive  a  confidera- 
tion  for  their  labour.  *  From  hence,  perhaps,  fays  bur  aa- 
ihor,  we  may  be  able  to  colled  fomc  ejlential  difiindions  be- 
tween a  book  and  a  ihachine  or  utenfil.  In  the  latter,  the 
completion  of  the  piece  of  mechanifm  is  the  end  to  which  the 
ideas  of  the  inventor  are  dircdcd.  In  the  former,  there  are 
two  fets  ofideaSi  tending  to  different  ends.  One  fet  is  applied 
to  the  framing  the  doclrinal  compofition,  which  is  the  end  the 
the  author  propofes  ;  the  other  is  direded  towards  the  execut- 
ing of  the  mechanical  compofition,  which  is  the  end  the  printer 
has  in  viewv.*  Therefore  in  a  book,  the  mechanical  part,  that 
is,  the  writing  or  printing,  is^  with  rcfpedl  to  the  author^ 
only  the  mean  for  promulging  the  dodlrinal  part,  which  is 
Uie   end. 

*  Farther,  a  machine,  as  has  been  intimated,  if  exhibited  to 
view,  may  be  copied  or  imitated  without  the  leave  of  the  inventor  ; 
therefore,  as  has  been  fhewn,  it  wants  a  diftinguifliing  charac- 
terillick  of  property.  But  an  author  may  produce  his  copy* 
inay  ufeit  in  public,  and  fuffer  it  to  be  infpeded,  and  yet  no 
one  without  his  confent  can  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
contents.  Therefore  if  they  propofe  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
the  compofition,  they  muft  entitle  themfelves  to  the  expefted 
advantage  under  fuch  conditions  as  he  thinks  proper  to  im- 
pofc,  where  he  is  not  rei'trained  by  pofitive  inflitution  :  and 
he  hath  certainly  a  perpetual  exclufive  dominion  over  that  fub- 
jed  which  he  can  ufe  in  public,  and  which  neverthelefs  another 
cannot  imitate  againfb  his  will. 

*  Again,  a  machine  is  in  irfelf,  as  foon  as  it  is  compleated^ 
an  objedl  of  trade,  and  confequently  the  property,  as  has  been 
obferved,  ought  to  be  limited.  On  the  contrary,  a  literary 
copy  is  only  an  objed  of  trade,  quatenus  its  mechanical  com- 
pofition ;  that  is,. the  printing,  &c.  Therefore  if  the  queftion 
was,  whether  a  printer  Ihould  have  a  perpetual  exclufive  right 
of  printing,  the  argument  which  places  a  book  on  the  fame 
footing  with  a  machine,  might  perhaps  apply  with  fome 
force. 

'  But  an  author's  r%ht  to  a  literary  compofitionj  depends 
on  different  principles.  It  is  a  compleat  compofition  before 
it  is  printed,  and  before  it  comes  to  be  an  objed  of  trade. 
The  author  may  fell  his  original  manufcript  to  one  man  abfo- 
iuiely  for  a  grofs  fum  :  but  if  he  cannot  obtain  an  adequate 
fum  at  once,  or  if  he  rather  choofes  to  depend  on  an  uncertain 
compenfiition  to  be  coUctled  by  gradual  returns,  he  may  then 
multiply  his  copies,  and  difpofe  of  them  to  feveral,  each  for 
.1   fmsill   confidcration,  ftill  referving  to    hinifclf  the  abfolute 
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property  over  the  original  manufcript.  In  which  cafe,  natural 
reafon  and  jufticc  determine  that  every  copy  which  is  multi- 
plied, (hall  be  multiplied  for  his  benefit ;  and  it  feems  the 
ftrangeft  do^ftrine  imaginable  to  contend  that  the  art  of  print* 
ing,  which  has  facilitated  the  circulation  of  literary  copies^ 
fhould  reftrain  or  prejudice  the  author's  right.* 

The  writer  of  the  inquiry  hath  urged,  that  an  author's  pro- 
perty is  not  real  but  chimerical.  *'  Property,  lays  he,  is  either 
corporeal,  or  incorporeal.  It  is  admitted  that  this  property 
confills  principally  in  the  ideas,  though  it  be  likewife  inherent 
in  the  form  and  compofition  of  the  piece,  by  which  it  is  mod 
cafily  diftinguifhed  and  afcertained.  Therefore  if-is  incorpo- 
real ;  yet  it  wholly  differs  from  every  other  incorporeal  right* 
either  original  or  derivative."  And  he  alks  in  another  place, 
•*  whether  children  can  inherit,  or  the  wife  be  dowablc  of 
an  author's  lofty  and  fublime  conceptions?'*  Our  vindicator's 
anfwer  is,  that  literary  property  is  not  indeed  real  in  the  tech- 
nical k\\(t  of  the  word.  '  But  here  licth  the  error.  He  ufes 
the  word  real  ambiguouHy,  not  only  as  oppofed  to  chimerical, 
but  as  coniradiftinguifhed  from  pcrfonal  property.  Thus  when? 
he  faith,  the  children  cannot  inherit,  or  the  wife  be  dowable 
of  a  literary  copy,  his  Conclufions  are  jull,  in  the  technical 
fenfe  ofthofe  words.  For  an  inheritance,  and  even  a  freehold 
cannot  fpring  but  out  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments: 
or,  as  the  old  lawyers  would  phrafe  it,  fomething  which  founds" 
in  the  reahy.  But  though  this  property  is  not  inheritable,  it 
is  tranfmilFible  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  transferred  by  the  proprie- 
tor in  his  life-time  ;  it  may  be  bequeathed  by  will  ;  or  it  may 
be  divided  according  to  the  dire»!tions  of  law,  in  cafe  of  in- 
teftacy. 

*  Again,  it  is  true,  that  a  wife  is  not  dowable  of  this  pro- 
perry,  becaufe  dower  muft  ilTue  out  of  lands  or  tenements  : 
but  a  wife  will  be  intitled,  under  the  ftatufc  of  dillrihntlon,  to' 
her  fliare  or  portion  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  thi? 
property.* 

Next  this  learned  defender  of  literary  property  and  the  in- 
tercfts  of  authors  confiders  a  writer's  intercft  in  his  copy  iit 
another  point  of  view,  and  demonftrates  thnt  copy  enjoys 
every  quality  by  which  the  common  law  hath  defcribed  and 
defined  perfonal  property,  viz.  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  the 
king's  prercgatit-e  ;  by  gift ;  by  Jale  ;  by  theff  -,  by  tefament; 
by  adminif  ration  ;  and  that  it  is  recoverable  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  perfonal  property.  He  very  accurately  and  flirewdly 
obferves  that  the  divifion  of  property  into  coiporeal  and  incor- 
poreal makes  no  difficulty  in  this  cafe;  icr  though  i\-\^ fentiment 
confidered   abdraSedly,  be  incorporeal  and   idesl,    yet  being 
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impl'efled  in  vifible  diara£lers  on  paper,  the  raanufcript  is  a 
corporeal  fubjedt.  Nor  is  the  argument,  drawn  by  the  writer 
of  the  enquiry,  from  the  propofition,  that  ideas  are  not  fiif- 
ceptible  of  property,  lefs  ingcnioufly  refuted.  Our  author 
obferves,  that  although  ideas  confidered  abftra£ledly  may  not 
be  fufccptible  of  property  ;  yet  when  imprelTed  in  vifible  per- 
manent charadlers  on  paper,  they  become  as  it  were  cmbo^ 
died  and  incorporated,  and  a  literary  copy  is  thereby  made 
the  property  of  the  author. — **  But,  fays  the  inquirer,  when 
it  is  publifhed,  it  becomes  common."  No,  anfwers  the  vin- 
dicator, the  author  fufficiently  intimates  his  intention  to  ap- 
propriate it  to  his  own  ufc,  by  publilhing  it  for  gain  at  a  cer- 
tain price. 

Next  he  demonflrates  from  the  cafe  of  the  company  of  fta- 
tioners  againil  Seymour,  that  the  arguments  urged  at  the  bar 
on  that  occafion  clearly  and  exprefly  acknowledged  the  au- 
thor's right  of  property  to  his  copy ;  and  that  this  reafoning 
was  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  court.  From  this 
opinion,  which  we  need  not  quote,  our  author  collefts,  *  That 
fo  much  of  printing,  as  has  been  kept  inclofed^  that  is,  the  fub- 
jecl  of  thofe  copies  which  the  prerogative  has  appropriated, 
pnd  which  relate  to  matters  of  ftate,  &c.  never  was  made  com- 
mon ;  or  in  other  words,  never  was  open  to  be  difculTed  and 
printed  by  every  author  who  chofe  to  publifh  his  ideas  on 
thofe  fubje£ls.  This  propofition  we  fee  is  a  negative  preg- 
nant :  for  the  plain  inference  from  hence  is,  that  in  fuch  co- 
pics  which  do  not  concern  the  government  or  public  con- 
I'iitution,  the  author  might  claim  a  right,  paramount  the 
prerogative. 

*  This  inference  is  fupported  by  what  follows  :  For  we  find 
that  one  principle  on  which  the  court  determined  the  merits 
of  this  cafe,  was  that  an  almanack  had  no  particular  author, 
therefore  the  king  had  a  property  in  the  copy.  Confequently 
where  there  is  a  particular  author,  the  prerogative  cannot 
take  place,  much  lefs  can  a  right  accrue  to  a  fubjefl. 

*  Again,  it  was  refolved  by  the  court,  that  from  an  inconfi- 
derable  addition,  no  one  lliould  claim  a  property  in  another 
man's  copy  ;  which  is  a  farther  exprefs  acknowledgement  of 
the  author's  exclufive  right. 

*  Moreover  it  is  material  to  obferve,  that  the  court  on  this 
occafion  declared  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  printing  to  be  that 
^*  men  might  publifii  their  works  with  more  eafe  than  before." 

The  next  cafe  he  mentions  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  that  of  the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  as  patentee,  againft 
Darrel;  a  cafe  quoted  by  the  Inquirer  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  queftion,  thougl\  with  lefs  propriety,  as  the  reafoning  it 
por.tains   is  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  general   principles. 

F  ^  The 
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The  propofition  laid  down  in  the  above  cafe,  and  adopted  by 
the  Inquirer,  **  That  the  king  cannot  grant  a  J>atent,  unlels 
the  invcntiou  be  new,^'  doth  not  prove  that  the  prerogative  is 
barred  with  refpeft  to  ancient  copies;  for  the  king  makes  the 
grant  upon  a  different  principle  ;  namely,  that  of  there  being 
no  individual,  particular,  or  certain  author,  who  can  make  a 
title  to  the  copy,  in  vvhich  cafe  the  property  becomes  veiled 
in  the  king,  who  may  difpofe  of  it  at  pleafure. 

What  our  author  here  proves,  is,  that  even  the  infidious 
llatute  on  this  fubjedt,  of  Charles  II.  which  levelled  a  mortal 
blow  at  literature,  acknowledgeth  the  exclufive  right  of  au- 
thors to  rheir  copies,  a  point  which  is  more  clearly  confefied  in 
the  aft  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
by  veiling  the  copies  of  printed  books  in  the  authors  or  pur- 
chafers  of  fuch  copies.  Then  our  author  argues  that  the  legifla- 
ture  docs  not  create  a  right  in  the  author  or  purchafer  of  the 
copy,  but  prefumes  a  right  already   fubfiftng,  which  it  fecures 

by  infliding  penalties   on    the  violators We  cannot  avoid 

tranfcribing  the  following  note,  which  fo  clearly  evinces  the 
found  judgment  of  our  author,  and  the  redlitude  and  precifion 
pf  his  fcnriments. 

*  The  writer  of  the  Enquiry  alks,  **  If  this  be  a  natural 
right,  to  what  ^urpofe  was  the  aft  of  parliament  made  by 
vhich  the  property  of  each  copy  was  eftablifhed  for  a  term  of 
years  ?  All  affirmatory  afts,  he  concludes,  ftrengthen  and  ex- 
tend the  common  law  ;  whereas  this  eftablifhes  for  a  time  a 
right,  whicli,  if  natural,  muft  have  exited   at  all  times." 

*  But  this  interjiretation  of  the  aft  is  clearly  erroneous.  It 
hath  been  fhewn  above,  that  the  aft  eflabliflicth  no  right,  but 
takes  up  a  right  already  eftablillicd,  which  it  guards  by  addi- 
tional penalties.  It  is  the  penalty,  not  the  right,  which  is  Q{\2i'r 
blifhcd  for  a  time  :  and  there  was  good  fcnfe  in  this  provifion. 
For  at  common  law,  a  jury  muft  be  under  difficulty  in  eftimat- 
jng  damages  for  the  invafion  of  an  author's  property  ;  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  wrong,  are  not  eafily  afcertained. 
Therefore,  in  aid  of  this  right  at  common  law,  the  aft  pro- 
videth,  that  *'  every  book  expo(ed  to  falc  without  confent  of 
the  proprietor  obtained  in  writing,  fhall  be  forfeited  and  made 
>vafte  paper  of :  and  farther,  that  the  offenders  iball  forfeit 
pne  penny  for  every  fncet  in  his  cuftody,  or  expofcd  to  fale.'* 
Every  one  knows,  that  it  is  an  ufual  praftice  to  flrengthen  a 
remedy  at  common  law  by  the  additional  fanftion  of  a  ftatute; 
and  the  reafon  why  this  additional  fanftion  is  reftrained  to  a 
number  of  years,  is  well  accounted  for  by  the  author  of  the 
Jetter  above-quoted  *.  **  The  great  temptation,  he  obferves, 
|o  invade  this  property  being  while  the  demand  for  it  is  great 

.  *  A  Letter  to  a  member  of  parliament. 
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and  frequent,  which  is  generally  on  the  firft  publication  of  a 
book,  and  fome  few  years  afterwards.'*  They  who  applied  for 
♦his  aft,  had  in  view  t-he  author's  immediate  benefit  only,  and 
did  not  ecctend  their  thoughts  to  futgrity,  from  a  prcfumption 
probably  that,  after  a  certain  tcr«i,  the  returns  of  profit  being 
very  flow,  there  would  be  little  temptation  for  piracy  :  there- 
fore the  common  law  was  thought  fiifficient  to  guard  a  right 
fo  unlikely  to  be  invaded.  Grant  the  temptation  to  have  con- 
tinued however,  yet  we  too  often  find,  that  petitioners  to  the 
iegiflature  have  not  t^ie  generofity  to  carry  their  concern 
teyond  themfelves  and  their  immediate  conneftions,  but  are 
content  to  leave  pofterity  to  guard  their  own  rights.' 

He  then  enters  upon  the  inquiry,  whether  an  exclufive  right 
is  likely  to  prove  favourable  or  prejudicial  to  literature,  fie 
correfts  certain  errors  upon  which  the  author  of  the  inquiry 
iiumbled,  takes  a  view  of  tUe  revival  and  progrefs  of  literature 
to  the  prefent  times,  pafTes  an  extreTr>e  accurate  judgment  on 
the  different  periods  of  fcience,  from  the  reign  of  the  feventh 
Henry;  and  from  this  detail  deduces  the  reafon  why  the  exclu- 
five right  of  authors  to  their  own  works  was  never  worth 
claiming  before,  nor  indeed  for  a  long  time  after  the  invention 
of  printing. 

*  It  was  not  (fays  he)  as  the  author  of  tbe  loq-uiry  infilt?, 
**  bccaufe  it  could  never  be  executed  before."  For  the  right 
was  always  inherent,  and  might  always  have  been  executed  : 
"but  we  find  that  learning  was,  in  its  infant  ftate,  confined  within 
a  very  narrow  fphere.  The  author  could  have  y.o  dependancf? 
on  the  numb:ry  but  on  the  quality  of  his  readers.  Never thelef?, 
we  muft  not  infer  from  the  paucity  of  purchafers,  what  the 
writer  fuppofes,  that  "  the  gains  of  the  author  were  therefore 
fmall."  The  contrary  is  mamfelh  Men  of  learning  in  thofe 
days  not  only  received  liberal  gratuities  from  the  bounty  of 
their  patrons,  but  few  of  them  were  without  avinual  jUpetidi  : 
therefore  they  were  under  no  neceffity  of  being  anxious  about 
the  circulation  of  their  copies. 

*  But  fince  authors  and  readers  ar€  m-ultiplied,  the  cafe  is  ex- 
tremely different.  The  profits  of  a  copy  are  now  collefted  by 
ilovv  returns  from  a  number  of  purchafers;  and  if  the  authcjr 
has  not  a  right  in  all  the  copies  which  are  multiplied  from  his 
original  manufcript,  he  has,  truly  fpeaking,  fcarce  any  property 
at  all. 

*  We  cannot  too  much  applaud  the  noble  indignation  which 
this  writer  expreffeth,  againft  that  bafe  fervitude  in  which  he 
fuppofes  authors  to  be  dependent  on  bookfcllers,  inconfequence 
of  the  exclufive  right  contended  for.  But  their  fervitude  does 
^not  arife  from  this  principle.  Writers  of  real  abilities  need  not 
*jeilav.es  to  bookfellers,  unlefs  the  moft  profligate  morals  and 

K  4  habitual 
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habitual  indifcretion  confpire  to  make  them  dragfuch  a  galling 
thain.     In  this  cafe  they  are  not  flaves  as  authors,  but  as  ipen. 

*  It  is  true,  where  a  tafle  for  reading  is  To  univerfally  diffufed, 
^here  will  be  authors  fuitable  to  every  clafs  of  readecs.  Many 
futile  and  obfcene  produ6lions  will  be  adapted  to  the  prurience 
and  depravity  of  the  great  and  fmall  vulgar.  But  writers  of 
fuch  low  eftimation  are  flaves  by  nature,  and  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  public  who  are  their  maflers. 

*  There  js  fcarce  a  right  which  the  law  protefteth  which  is 
pot  liable  to  abufe.  Its  provifions  neverthelefs  muft  extend  to 
|;cnerals,  and  cannot  involve  every  fpecific  objcft,  which  may 
furnifh  a  ground  for  exception. 

*  V/hat  a  prejudice  would  thecaufe  of  literature  fuftain,were 
"Writers  deprived  of  the  exclufive  right  to  their  own  produftions, 
and  of  the  privilege  of  transferring  them  ?  Should  this  deter- 
rnination  ever  take  place,  the  public  muft  never  more  exped 
•works  of  great  length  and  difficulty,  the  execution  of  which  de- 
tnand  the  united  contribution  of  perhaps  more  than  twenty 
ppufent  bookffllers,  vvho  hazard  a  certain  fum  on  tlie  profpeft 
pf  uncertain  gain,  ' 

*  Where  will  patrons  be  found  among  the  great,  who  will 
fupport  an  author  in  fuch  expenfive  and  hazardous  undertak- 
ings ?  Grant  that  there  aj-e  fuch.  Yet  how  fhall  a  writer,  per- 
haps in  the  vale  of  obfcurity,  climb  to  the  clofet  of  the  great  ? 
Were  we  even  to  fuppofe  a  writer  himfclf  to  be  in  competent 
circumftances,  a  lot  not  common  among  the  learned,  yet  few 
would  choofe  io  rifk  a  large' and  certain  expence,  to  be  reim- 
burfed  by  flow  and  uncertain  returns  of  proat. 

*  Whoever,  therefore,  attentively  confiders  the  prefent  ftate 
of  literature,  will  find  that  bookfellers  are  neceffary  intermediate 
inftruments  between  the  author  and  the  public'  Learning  now 
is  not  Co  rare  a  quality  as  immediately  to  diftinguifli  the  owner, 
and  attraft  the  notice  of  the  great,  pnlefs  a  writer  is  happy  in 
jparticular  conpcdlions,  the  bookfeller  muft  prefent  him  to  the 
public.  If,  hovyever,  he  gives  proofs  of  real  talents,  he  cannot 
3e  kept  in  dependance,  for  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  the  book- 
'eller  to  refpeft  that  merit,  which  redounds  to  the  profit  of  him- 
i'elf  as  well  as  of  the  author. 

*  When  a  writer  hath  once  made  his  merit  kno\yn  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  will  not  long  remain  a  ftranger  to  the  great.  Of  whom, 
sn  general,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  not  fo  back- 
Ward  to  patronize  literature,  as  fome  unfuccefsful  candidates  for 
favour  have  confpired  to  reprefent  them.     In  truth,  complaints 

?f  this  natpre  generally  proceed  from  fuch  as  are  unworthy  of 
otice,  or  who,  in  the  pride  of  parts,  over-rate  their  merit. 
<  ;Put  if  an  author  cannot  maintain  an  exclufive  right  to  hiS 
tODy,  the  powers  of  genius  muft  languiih,  and  few  will  hav^ 
^■}  .J  ■,     ...    .^      ^^ 
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lO  opportunity  of  producing  thofe  excellent  talents  with  which 
nature  hath  enriched  them.  Scarce  any  productions  wiU  iflue 
from  the  prefs,  but  hafty  fugitive  pieces,  calculated  to  ferve 
.the  run  of  the  day,  and  which  will  excite  as  little  tenoptation, 
as  they  afford  opportunity,  for  piracy. 

From  thefe  extracts  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  fub- 
ject  is  debated  in  a  m^fterly  manner,  though  with  lefs  clofe- 
nefs,  fubtilty,  and  elegance,  than  was  Ihewn  by  our  writer's 
opponent. 


Foreign    Articles. 

Art.  XI.  Ohfetyations  fur  ks  Sa'vans  IncreduUsy  l^  fur  quelquti 
urts  de  Uurs  Merits.  P^r  Jaques  Francois  de  Luc.  Geneva^ 
8vo. 

TT  hath  been  of  no  fervice  to  religion,  that  the  teachers  of 
'  Chriftianity  appear  fo  ready  on  all  occafions  to  enter  the 
lifts  with  every  writer,  who  chufes  to  make  trial  of  his  talents 
at  the  expence  of  his  underftanding.  Weak  minds  are  eafily 
led  to  fuijpefl  that  where  too  much  jealoufy  is  exprelfed,  there 
is  lefs  truth  than  they  before  imagined  ;  and  this  fufpiclon  is 
^rengthened  by  the  acrimony  and  warmth  v;ith  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  gofpel  do<Elrine  treat  unbelievers,  who  gain  more 
profelytes  by  the  temper  and  decorum  preferved  in  their  writ^ 
Xngs,  than  by  the  force  of  their  arguments.  The  countr)"- 
man,  who  patiently  heard  two  logicians  difpute  in  the  fchools 
without  underftanding  a  fyilable  of  what  either  advanced, 
inade  a  fhrewd  anfwer,  when  alked,  which  of  the  parties  he 
thought  was  in  the  wrong. — «<  Ay,  meafter,  I  am  not  fuch  a 
fool  but  1  can  fee  wl)o  is  lirft  in  a  paf^ioh."  It  is  certain  th^t 
readers  who  have  no  other  rule  for  judging  will  generally  de- 
termine in  favour  of  thofe  who  reafon  with  calmnef^  and  keep 
i)p  the  appc^ran9e  of  moderation;  we  could  therefore  wifh  to 
fee  the  paftors  of  the  phurch  imitate  the  meeknefs  and  humility 
of  their  divine  mafter,  who,  though  buffeted  and  reviled,  made 
no  other  anfwer  than  by  a  prayer  that  they  might  be  forgiven  ; 
f — '*  Father  for gi've  tbem  ;  for  tkey  knonv  not  ijchat  they  do,^* 

The  writer  before  us  is  learned  and  fenftble,  but  he  would 
]iQ  read  to  more  advantage,  had  he  treated  fome  of  his  ad- 
Verfaries  to  lefs  afperity.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  appear  fo 
jfhocking  to  a  religious  difpofition,  as  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
that  fyftem,  upon  which  he  builds  his  happinefs  ;  yet  it  will 
always  be  expefted,  that  this  very  difpofition  (hould  reftrain  the 
difputant  within  the  boundaries  of  decorum.  Our  author  at- 
hckc  M.  Vok'iir^  V.  I:h  all  the  heat  of  falfe  zeal  upon  the  moft 
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frivolous  pretence  ;  only  becaufe  that  hiftorian  hath  ventur«I 
upon  the  teftimony  of  divers  ancient  visiters,  to  applaud  Julian 
the  apoftate,  and  fet  him  up  for  an  example  to  princes.  We 
cannot  poffibly  fee  how  this  at  all  impeaches  the  orthodoxy  of 
M.Voltaire,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  Julian's  religion, 
while  he  was  treating  of  his  capacity  for  reigning.  He  runs 
into  the  fame  kind  of  intemperance  in  his  anfwer  to  the  per- 
nicious maxims  advanced  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Beesy  and  diminilhes  the  weight  of  the  blow  by  the  in- 
judicious paflion  with  which  it  is  levelled;  yet,  beating  this 
blemifh,  the  critique  has  real  merit,  and  evinces  what  the  au- 
thor was  capable  of  doing,  had  he  preferved  an  even  unruffled 
temper.  Upon  the  whole,  we  mufl  recommend  this  as  an  ufe- 
ful  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  infidelity,  and  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  chriftian'c  library. 


ArtI  XII.    Memoire  fur  VOhelif^ne  de  Si.  Jean  de  Lairan.     /^t9^ 
Faris. 

'Tp HIS  learned  writer,  who  favours  us  only  with  the  initials 
"*■    of  his  name,  is  at   great  pains   to  denionftrate,  that  the 
famous  Egyptian  obelifk,    dug  out   of  the   ruins   of  ancient 
Rome,  and  eredled  in  St.  John  de  Lateran  by  pope  Sixtus  V. 
■was   originally   the   work  of  that  great    conqueror,    Rameffei 
Sethofts,  called  likewife  Sefofirisy  or  the  fecond  Ofris,  which  the 
Greeks  corrupted    into  Sefcjiris.     Kircher  afcribes  it  to  Ram- 
ffes,  the  fon  of  Sefoftris,  and  Marfham  and  Goguet  to  RameJ/es^ 
or  as  Pliny  writes  the  Name,  Ramifes,  a  prince  of  much  later 
date.     This  monument  of  Egyptian  grandeur  was  feen    and 
admired  by  Oftavius,    who  had  thoughts  of  removing  it  to 
Rome,  but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprize. 
Conftantine  entertained  the  fame  defign,  but  it  was  not  brought 
to  Rome,  or  eredled  in  the  circus,  before  the  reign   of  Con- 
liantiusin  the  year  357  of  the  Chriftian  aera.     Auguftus  had 
indeed  eredled  an  Egyptian  obelilk  in  the  circus,  but  different 
from   this  we   are   mentioning ;  and  for  fome  time  the  circus 
was   decorated  with   two  of  thefe   monuments,  both  of  great 
beauty  and  magnificence.     Thefe  particulars,   upon  which  the 
French  author  docs   not  touch,  we   have  collefted  from  the 
Chronicus  Canon  jEgyptiacus  of  the  learned  Sir  John  Marfham, 
now  before  us. 

As  the  hierogHphical  chara£lers  upon  this  obelifk  are  utterly 
unintelligible,  all  the  arguments  offered  to  prove  the  author, 
muft  be  merely  conjeftural  ;  nor  is  it,  in  our  opinion,  of  any 
iignification  whether  it  was  erefted  by  RanielTes,  by  Sefoflris, 
or  by  any  other  Egyptian  monarch,  except  as  it  conduces  to 
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rc^€€t  light  upon  fome  point  of  hiftory  ;  but  no  fuch  infe^ 
fence  is  made  in  this  laboured  memoir,  the  writer  contenting 
himfelf  with  drawing  a  Iketch  of  the  reign  and  conquefts  of 
Sefoftri^-,  from  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  without  reference  to  the  monument.  We  need 
therefore  make  no  fcruple  to  rank  this  among  the  many  idle 
ufelefs  difquifitions  of  learning,  which  we  have  fo  repeatedly 
condemned. 
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^rt.  13.  j4 particular  Narraiinje  of  ^vhat  has  happened  rclati'vt  ta 
a  Paper  puhliflnd  in  the  5  \Jl  'volume  of  the  Philo/ophical  Tranf- 
anions  t  entitleci^  an  Account  of  a  remarkable  Operation  on  a 
broken  Arm,  ^c.  In  nuhich  the  Principal  Fa£is  are  pro-ved  by 
E'vidence.  By  Charles  White,  F,  R.  S,  Member  cf  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Surgeons  'in  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Manchefter 
Infrmary.     '6'vo.     Pr,  U.     Hitch. 

THE  fubftance  of  the  paper  here  alluded  to  was  publilhed  in 
the  Critical  Review  for  the  month  of  June,  1761,  as  a 
curious  extract  from  the  Philofophlcal  Tranfaftions ;  but  little 
did  we  conceive  the  cafe  to  be  of  fo  much  importance,  or  the 
method  ufed  to  reduce  the  fracture,  fo  peculiarly  ingenious  as 
to  become  the  fabjed  of  contention  between  two  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty.  It  appeared  to  us  by  the  original  paper,  tranl^ 
mitted  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  Mr.  White  claimed  no  other 
(hare  to  himfelf,  in  the  merit  of  the  cure  performed  on  the 
arm  of  Robert  Elliot,  than  juft  fuggefting  the  reafon  why  the 
bone  did  not  unite,  and  recommending  an  incillon  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  that  it  might  be  replaced, 
and  treated  as  a  cojnpound  frafture.  This  indeed  was  all  that 
is  worth  claiming  ;  for  as  to  the  operation  there  is  nothing  in 
it  upon  which  to  raife  any  degree  of  reputation  :  accordingly 
we  find  that  Mr.  Burchall,  colleague  to  Mr.  White,  in  the  Man- 
chefter infirmary,  enters  a  caveat  againft  Mr.  White's  preten- 
fions ;  denies  that  he  ever  objeded  to  the  operation  abovemen- 
tioned,  or  hinted  at  the  danger  of  wounding  the  humeral  ar- 
tery, either  by  the  knife  or  bone,  as  Mr.  White  alledges;  and 
even  affirms,  that  he  himfelf  was  the  firft  who  hit  upon  the  ope- 
ration, which  he  confirms  by  the  teftimony  of  two  evidences, 
Mr.  Afhwood  and  Mr.  Wright,  to  whom  he  mentioned  it  upon 
the  firft  infpeftion  of  the  cafe.  All  this  is  denied  by  Mr.  White, 
who  keeps  faft  by  his  claim,  proves  his  right  by  the  circumftan- 
\\A  evidence  of  Mr.  Bent,  who  repeats  the  moft  material  points 
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urged  in  the  original  paper  to  the  Royal  Society;  Whatcon* 
firms  our  good  opinion  of  Mr.  White,  is  the  pains  which  he 
feems  to  have  taken  to  avoid  coming  to  a  rupture  with  his  col- 
league, and  the  equitable  propofal  he  made  to  that  gentleman  ; 
namely,  that  they  (hould  jointly  petition  all  the  gentlemen  pre- 
fcnt  at  the  confultation  and  operation,  "  to  defire  them  to  de- 
^(?/^  before  a  magiftrate  all  they  knew  concerning  the  affair  j 
which  depofitions  Ihould  be  put  into  Mr.  Burchairs  hands,  with 
liberty  to  publilh  or  fupprefs  them  as  he  thought  molt  condu- 
cive to  his  intereft.**  We  declare  ourfelves  no  parties  in  the 
difpute  ;  we  only  repeat  what  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  on  peru- 
fal  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  :  we  Hiould  be  glad,  for  the  credit 
of  phyfic,  to  fee  all  little  jealoufies  among  the  profeffors  re- 
moved ;  but  we  mull  confefs  we  rejoice  to  find,  that  the  fa- 
vourable fentiments  we  entertained  of  Mr.  White,  are  not  di^ 
minilhed  by  this  publication,  which,  as  far  as  appears  to  us, 
has  been  extorted  in  defence  of  his  own  reputation. 

Art.  14.  JlTaJfo,  A  Diahgye.  The  Speakers  John  Milton,  Tor- 
quato  Taffo.  In  nvhichy  NeiJU  Light  is  thronvn  on  their  poetical 
and  moral  CharaSlers,      %vo,     Pr.  6d.     Baldwin. 

This  new  light  our  author  hath  certainly  concealed  under  a 
buftiel,  or  converged  into  a  point  too  minute  for  our  optics.  We 
have  perufed  the  dialogue  with  fome  attention,  and  cannot  dif- 
cover  a  fingleniole  or  tetter,  a  beauty  or  bJemifli,  in  either  of 
the  celebrated  perfonages  of  the  dialogue,  that  was  not  before 
univerfally  known.  There  are,  indeed,  many  fmiilar  circum- 
ilances  in  the  lives  and  charaflers  of  Milton  and  Taflb,  that 
have  wholly  efcapcd  this  writer, 

Art.  15.  The  Fa'vcurite  A  Political  'E,piJlU  :  Humhly  addrejfed  ia 
all  Monarchst  FavouriteSt  and  Minijiers  in  the  Known  World. 
By  an  Ancient  Briton,      ^t/o,      Pr,  is.      Burd. 

The  great  number  of  illiberal  jokes,  lately  thrown  out 
againft  a  neighbouring  nation,  united  to  England  by  the  clofeft 
ties  of  intereft  and  iiifeparable  alliance,  and  the  torrent  of  abufe 
and  calumny  iffuing  daily  from  the  prefs,  to  afperfe  the  charac- 
ter of  a  minifter  who  has  hitherto  deferved  more  popularity, 
wU|.fufliciently  explain  ^he  i^^tention  of  this  writer. 

Art,  16-  Giibal,  an  Hyperborean  Tale  :  Tranjlated  from  the  Frag- 
ments of  Olfian  the  Son  of  Fingal.      Zuo.     Pr.  \s.    Pridden. 

This  is  an  indecent  impudent  attack  upon  fome  of  the  firft 
perfonages  in  the  kingdom,  for  which  we  ihould  be  glad  to  fee 
the  author  undergo  a  Anart  flagellation. 

Art* 
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Aft.  17.    ^n  Epiftle  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  N e,  on  his 

Rfjignation.     By   an  Independant  Whig,     j^to,     Pr.  6d,     Cor- 
bet. 

We  are  intirely  of  this  poet*s  itiindi  that  the  refignation  of 
the  nob)e  perfonage,  whofe  virtues  he  blazons,  was  not  the  leaf!: 
meritorious  aiSlion  of  his  life.  Praife,  however,  is  not  the  Ible 
objcdl  of  this  writer,  as  is  nnanifeft  from  thefe  lines,  which 
furnifh  a  fuflicient  fpecimen  of  his  poetical  genius,  and  poli- 
tical principles. 

*  With  artlft  hand  three  monarchs  faw  you  guide 
Thro'  foreign  wats,  and  fadion's  heady  tide. 
The  fhip  of  ftate  ;  they  faw  this  (hip  of  ftate 
Triumphant  ride,  with  all  its  glorious  freight ; 
Saw  you  with  many  a  buftling  ftorm  contend, 
A  wakeful  fervant,  and  the  fafteft  friend. 

But  you,  my  lord,  muft  yield  to  fate  : -A  wight> 

Famous  for  length  of  beard,  and  feeond  fight. 

Thrice  round  him  wav'd  a  magic  wand  he  bore. 

And  open'd  thus  vaft  depths  of  myftic  lore. 

**  In  Caledonia  fee  !  a  genius  rife, 

A  genius  form'd  for  deeds  of  high  emprife : 

Statefman  felf-taught  j  by  nature  mark*d  for  tule. 

With  bright  affeffors  of  the  cocoa-fchooK 

So  wife,  fo  happy  in  a  wife  cabal. 

So  truly  great,  fo  truly  national. 

Beneath  his  fway  what  halcyon  days  approach  \ 

While  bare-foot  Sawney  vaults  into  his  coach  : 

In  more  than  native  pride^  the  thiftle  glows 

With  all  the  beauties  of  the  faded  rofe. 

S e  is  mute:  place,  penfion,  taxes  ceafe; 

And  fadlion  wears  the  candid  robes   of  peaces 
Thefe  chiefs  fhall  blefs  us  with  perpetual  fpring,- 
And  give  a  day  of  promife  to  their  king," 

Art'  18.  Defvcut  Meditaticns '.  or,  a  SeleSl  Colle^ion  of  Ohfir^c-^, 
iionsy  Divine  and  Moral.  Abjlra£ied  from  the  Writings  of  the 
fncji  approved  Authors.  By  a  Gentleman.  %njo.  Pr.  is.  6di 
Jackfon, 

Whether  the  pious  maxims  of  this  gentleman  flow  intirely  from 
benevolence,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  we  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  recommend  them  to  the  ferious  reader,  who 
may  want  the  opportunity  of  more  minute  inftrudlion.  Some 
oi  the  meditations  are  liable  to  exception. 

*  All  truly  good  men  have  their  angels  in  heaven  to  protefl 
and  defend  them,  although  the  minidry  of  angels  be  nottr  for 
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the  moft  part  invifible,  yet  to  the  obfervant  it  is  not  ahoge* 
ther  indifcernible,  we  may  trace  the  footfteps  of  this  fecret 
providence  over  us  in  many  inftanceSi 

*  Firft,  How  often  may  we  have  obferved  ftrong,  lafting,  and 
Srrefiftible  impulfes  upon  our  minds,  to  do  certain  things  we 
can  fcarce  for  the  prefent  tell  why  or  wherefore,  the  reafon  and 
good  fuccefs  of  which  we  afterwards  plainly  fee. 

*  Secondly, -There  are  oft-times  fudden  and  unexpefted  acci- 
dents, as  we  call  them,  caft  in  our  way  to  dired  us  from  cer- 
tain enterprizes  we  are  juft  ready  to  engage  in,  the  ill  confe- 
quence  whereof  we  do  afterwards,  but  not  till  then,  apprehend, 
Adls  xii*  12,  &c.  Ecclef.  v.  4,  &c.  From  thefe  and  the  like 
texts  of  fcripture,  1  cannot  but  judge  it  highly  probable,  that 
every  faithful  perfon  at  leaft  hath  his  particular  good  angel^ 
appointed  by  God  over  him,  as  the  guardian  and  guide  of  his 
life. 

*  Angels  fuggeft  to  the  faithful  good  thoughts  and  affedlions, 
and  excite  to  good  works  and  actions,  and  take  notice  of  their 
prayers  and  good  works  on  earth,  and  report,  commemorate, 
and  reprefent  them  before  God  in  heaven,  Luke  xv.  10. 

*It  is  plain  the  prayers  and  tears  of  penitents  are  foon  re- 
ported in  the  court  of  heaven  among  the  holy  angels;  and  by 
whom  can  we  conceive  the  report  to  be  made  but  by  one  of 
their  own  blefled  fociety,  carrying  the  welcome  news  from  earth 
to  heaven  ?  Adls  x.  4.' 

Art.  19.  An  Addrefi  to  his  moj}  gracious  Majfjiy,  King  George 
III.  on  the  happy  Arrival,  at  London,  of  her  Jerene  Highjiefs 
Princefs  Charlotte  bf  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,  nvho  n.vas  that 
Day  made  our  irtofi  Gracious  ^ten.  By  George  Pooke.  8vo. 
Fr.  6d.     Keith. 

Mr.  Pooke's  compliments  are  fo  late,  that  we  could  wifli 
he  had  with-held  them  a  little  longer,  until  he  had  brought  his 
poetry  into  rhimcj  reafon,  and  grammar.  We  cannot  fay 
that  wc  ever  obferved  tlie  figure  called  perfonification,  fo 
boldly  ufed  by  any  former  hard.  Ourpanegyrift  on  their  ma- 
jefties  makes  the  city  of  Stade  ftart  out  of  its  doleful  gloom  on 
the  approach  of  the  virgin  Charlotte  ;  Gra^vefend  ?ind  Greenn.mch 
are  defcribed  praying,  and  Harnvich  hurtling  with  rare  delight. 
But  the  firft  fix  lines  are  a  fufficient  fpecimen. 

*  Each  day  that  comes  a  greater  pleafure  brings, 

Becaufe  our  monarch  is  the  beft  of  kings  ; 

Becaufe  your  goodnefs  has  already  been 

Our  faving  health,  by  God  Almighty's  mean* 

In  gratitude  for  fujh  your   royal  mind. 

No  floae  unturn'd  vour  fubjedls  leave  behind. 

Art» 
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Aft.  20.  Proceedings  of  a  general  Court-Martial,  upon  the  Trial  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  GlovQTy  of  the  South  Battsdion  e/' Lincoln- 
Ihire  Militia.  By  Virtue  of  his  Majejiy's  Special  JVarrant,  bear^ 
ing  Date  the  i6th  0/ February,  1762.  Svo.  Pr,  is,  6d* 
Wilfon. 

This  court-martial  appears  to  have  been  called  at  the  m- 
ftance  of  Capt.  Gardiner,  who  charged  Col.  Glover  with  ufing 
expreflions  to  him,  in  a  difpute  about  a  deferter,  unbecoming  one 
officer  to  another.  In  the  letters  which  pafTed  between  thefe 
gentlemen,  both  dropped  refleftions  which  neither  deferved  5 
accordingly  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  colonel  was 
guilty  of  having  ufed  certain  expreflions  to  Capt.  Gardiner,  not 
Itridly  becoming  an  officer,  proceeding  from  warmth,  occa- 
fioned  in  fome  meafure  by  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  adjudged,  that  the  colonel  fhould  be  reprimanded 
in  the  prefence  of  fuch  officers  of  the  corps,  as  could  conve* 
niently  be  aflembled.  As  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  was  at  that 
time  not  amefnable  to  a  court-martial,  being  neither  an  officer 
in  the  marines  nor  in  the  army,  his  majefly's  difapprubation  of 
his  behaviour  to  Col.  Glover,  and  of  the  odious  diftin£lions  he 
made  between  the  militia  and  regulars,  was  fignified  to  him  by 
the  judge-advocate.  This,  we  think,  affords  a  caution  to  offi- 
cers, not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  demanding  courts-martial  upon 
every  frivolous  altercation,  the  iffue  of  which  feldom  redounds  to 
the  honour  of  either  party. 

Art.  2  f .  Britton.  Containing  the  ancient  Pleas  of  the  Croixm,  trait* 
flated  J  and  illujlrated  ivith  References,  Notes,  and  ancient  Ke^ 
cords.     By  Robert  Kelham.     81;^.     Pr.  zs.  6d.     Worrall. 

This  book,  though  of  great  authority  in  the  law,  was  fo  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  old  Norman  dialed,  as  to  be  al- 
mofl:  ufelefs,  until  Mr.  Kelham  took  the  pains  to  render  it  at 
once  intelligible  and  perfpicuous.  He  has  not  only  difpelled 
the  clouds  that  envelloped  it,  but  alfo  illuftrated  its  maxims 
and  meaning  by  references,  notes,  and  ancient  records,  which, 
we  are  perfuaded,  the  ftudent  in  law  will  perufe  with  much 
comfort  and  edification. 

Art.  22.  hftruSlions  for  the  profitable  recei'ving  the  Word  of  God. 
ColleSled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Dodrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  To  nxihich  are  added.  Four  Prayers.  By  John  Ri- 
land,  M.A.  Curate  of  Sutton-Coidfield;«Warwicklhire  izmo, 
Pr.  6d.     Baldwin. 

Thefe  inflrutaions  befpeak  a  pious  difpofition,  not  wholly  un- 
tinflured  with  enthufiafm, 

-  Art. 
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Art.  23.  Touth's  Inflruiior:  or,  an  IntrodaSf ion  to  Arithmetic ,  FuL 
gar  and  Decimal.  Wherein  the  Branches  of  that  noble  Science  are 
clearly  fet  forth  and  dentonjlrated  \  introduced  and  carried  on  by  na- 
tural  and  familiar  Dialogues,  making  the  Whole  plea/ant  and  de- 
lightful, inJlruBive  to  Youth,  and  beneficial  to  Others  :  Deftgnedfor 
fuch  as  karn  Arithmetic  by  their  oivn  Application,  not  ha^uing  the 
Opportunity  of  School  InJiraSiion.  Likevuife  'very  ufefitl  to  impro've 
the  Talents  of  thofe  tuho  are  gone  from  School.  Containing  many 
ujeful  Brdnches  not  in  any  othtr  Author.  And  proper  to  be  had  in 
all  Schools.  By  John  Sharpe,  Schoolmafter  at  Goggefhall  in 
Efl'ex.      izmo,     Pr;  2/.  6d,     Owen. 

We  have  looked  over  this  performance,  and  are  of  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Sharpe  has  not  laboured  in  vain  for  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety  :  we  therefore  gladly  recomme/id  it  fo  th6  encouragement 
of  the  public  ;  and  this  the  more  earnefHy,  as  the  author  ap- 
pears to  be  in  indigefit  circnmftances. 

Art.  24.  Anti-Canidid :  br,  Sttperfiition  VeteBed  and  Expofed, 
In  a  Confutation  of  the  vulgar  Opinion  concerning  Witches,  Spirits^ 
Demons,  Magick,  Divination,  Omens,  PragnoJJi cations.  Dreams, 
Augurys,  Charms,  Amulets,  Inctintationif  Ajlrology,  Ordcles,  ^c, 
Zvo.     Pr,  is.     t)odfley. 

The  Gock-Lane  Ghofl  gave  birth  fo  this,  and  a  variety  of 
other  well-meaning  humble  prodinflions,  which  vanirh,and  are 
forgot  with  the  ideal  unbodied  fubjedl.  Here  are  divers  fenfible 
refledions  upon  witches,  fpirits,  and  apparrtions ;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  are  ftich  as  men  of  cool  reafon  cannot  want,  and 
tnen  of  ftrong  prejudices  cannot  pat  in  practice.  They  are 
above  the  capacity  of  nurfes  and  children,  and  below  the  notice' 
of  philofophers. 

Art.  25.  A  De/criptisn  of  R^helagh  Rotundo,  and  Carders.  Be^ 
ing  a  proper  Companion  for  thofe  nuho  vift  thiit  Plate,  as  it  eX" 
plains  every  Beauty  and  Curiofity  therein  to  be  found.  I  2:iio.  Pr, 
6d.     Hooper. 

Thofe  who  are  removed  at  a  dirtance  from  tBis  fcene  of  inno- 
cent elegant  dliTipation,  will  form  but  an  imperfe^^  idea  of  Ra- 
nelagh  from  this  defcription,  though  minilte  and  tolerably  accu- 
rate ;  nor  is  the  imagination  much  aflifted  by  <he  very  indiffe- 
rent plate  prefixed. 

***  We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  Dr.  Mead's 
medical  works,  which  explains  to  our  farisfaction  the  little 
impropriety  hinted  at  in  our  account  of  the  tranflation  o^ 
the  tieatife  entitled  Medica  Sacra. 
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Article  I. 
A  Differtation  on  Miracles  :  Containing  an  Examination  of  the  Prih* 
cipUs  advanced  by  David  Hume,  Efq't  In  an  EJJ'ay  ct  Miracles, 
By  George  Campbell,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  Marifchal  Col- 
lege y  and  one  of  the  Minifiers  of  Aberdeen.  %vaf*  Pt.  4/. 
Millar. 

TH  E  little  Effay  oh  Miracles  thrown  out  carelefiy  by  Mr. 
Hume  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Underftanding, 
hath,  for  fome  years,  been  confidered  as  the  touchftone  of  wit 
and  fubtilty.  For  this  reafon  every  gentleman  of  the  facred 
fundion,  warmed  cither  by  zeal  for  religion,  of  ambition  to 
difplay  his  polemical  talents, immediately  enters  the  lifts  againft 
the  northern  champion,  and  difcovers,  after  a  few  flourifhes, 
that  the  gauntlet  was  too  heavy  for  his  ftrength,  or  the  oppo- 
nent too  alert  in  the  ufe  of  his  weapons.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  always  confidered  this  fubje£l  as  merely  fpeculative,  frora 
a  convidlion  that  Mr.  Hume  is  too  good  a  politician,  and  too 
found  a  philofopher,  to  attempt  overthrowing  the  religion  of 
his  country.  The  Efi'ay  on  Miracles  was  a  necelFary  link  of  that 
chain  of  argumentation,  formed  to  afcertain  the  obje<5ls  of  hu- 
man reafon,  and  to  prove,  that  matters  of  fa£l  are  incapable  of 
the  fame  kind  of  proof,  as  propofitions  dlfcoverable  by  the 
mere  operation  of  thought.  M  the  author  hath  been  feduced 
into  conclufions  unfavourable  to  Chriftianlty,  it  appears  to  have 
been  without  defign  ;  and  indeed  the  necefTary  confequence  of 
that  hypothefis,  framed  for  defcribing,  feparating,  and  clafling 
iinder  their  proper  divifions,  all  the  dijffierent  operations  of  in- 
telle^.  No  man  will  deny  the  utility  to  juft  reafoning  of  an 
exaft  analyfis  of  the  powers  and  capacity  af  human  nature; 
to  efFeft  which  was  certainly  Mr.  Hume's  intention,  and  not  to 
fubvert  opinions  of  the  laft  importnnce  to  focict/j  whether  in  a 
Vol.  XIV    .^;/-«/?  1762.  G  philofophic 
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phiioropbic  view  they  are  true  or  falfe.  Inattention  to  this 
clrcumllance  has  raifed  a  loud  cry  againft  a  writer  equally  u-n- 
cifceptionable  in  his  morals,  and  relpeftable  for  his  abilities. 
His  opponents  have  not  diftinguiflied  between  an  accidental  in- 
ference from  a  general  doftrine,  and  a  fettled  purpofe  to  tfta- 
blifh  that  inference.  Had  Mr.  Hume's  whole  metaphyfical  fa- 
brick  been  ereOed  to  fnew  the  abfurdity  of  tb.ofe  teltimotjies  of 
cur  holy  religion,  which  are  deenied  infallible,  we  Ihould  rea- 
dily alfift  in  pulling  down  the  deceitful  flrudure,  which,  under 
pretence  of  enlightening  the  human  mind,  only  obftrudled  its 
ffrofpeft  of  eternal  felicity;  buf  we' entertain  very  different  fen- 
time  nts  of  his  defign,  and  perfuade  ourfelves  that  arguments 
which  he  made  ufe  of  to  illuftrare  a  philofophical  hypothefis, 
have  been  fuppofed,  by  heated  zeal  and  jealous  fuperflition,  to 
be  originally  Icvtllcd  againll:  religion.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Hume 
has  through  all  his  works  exprelled  himfelf  with  great  freedom 
and  boldnefs.  He  is  every  where  the  philofopher,  who  feeks 
truth  without  regard  to  received  opinions  or  prejudices.  As  an 
hiilorian  he  unmafks  hypocrify,  even  in  the  facrcd  fundtion  ; 
as  a  philofopher,  he  expofes  error,  without  dread  of  theconfe- 
quence  ;  and  we  queftion  much,  whether  the  liberties  he  has 
.taken  with  the  facerdotal  charafter,  have  not  contributed  more 
to  ftigmatiz.e  him  as  an  enemy  to  revealed  religion,  than  all 
he  has  alledged  in  his  Eflays  on  Miracles  and  Natural  Religion, 
The  ingenious  critic  before  us,  indeed,  abftrafts  himfelf  from 
all  confidcration  of  the  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Hume's  wri- 
tings, and  confines^  his  remarks  intlrely  to  an  accurate  fcrutiny  of 
the  arguments  advanced  againft  miracles,  as  fupported  by  tefti- 
niony  ;  but  this  likewife  is  injurious  and  unfair  to  his  author. 
Penetrating  and  fagacious  as  Dr.  Campbell  certainly  is,  hemuft 
confefs  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  corollary  and  a  for- 
mal propofirion,  at  leaft  with  refpedl  to  the  author's  intention  ; 
as  the  latter  contains  a  truth  confequential  rather  on  fome  par- 
ticular ftep  of  the  demonftration,  than  flowing  immediately 
from  the  propofition.  Thus  we  obferve  in  geometry,  that  many 
important  truths  arife  in  the  courfe  of  inveiligation,  which 
were  never  thought  of  when  the  original  theorem  was  pro- 
pounded. The  dod^or  is  indeed  too  liberal  and  candid  to  ap- 
pear influenced  by  the  refleclions  thrown  upon  his  own  order; 
yet  we  may  conceive  that  he  fmarts  under  them,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  reprefents  the  tendency  of  his  author's  doflrine 
in  this  Eflay,  confidered  diftindly  and  i'eparately  from  any  other 
part  of  his  writings.  However,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  miracles  have  never  been  fo  ably  defended  by  any  other 
author ;  and  that  Mr.  Hume  hath  never  been  attacked  with  fo 
much  critical  precifion,  logical  fkill,  and  metaphyfical  refine- 
ment. 
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♦iierit,  as  by  this  writer,  who  has  certainly  detc^flcd  the  ef- 
jTayilt  in  the  abufe  of  words,  ia  fophiftry,  and  contradidion, 
though  we  cannot  think  he  has  fuftained  liis  critique  with  equal 
fpirit  throughout. 

The  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Hume  in  the  advertiftment  is 
genteel.  *  For  my  own  part  (favs  the  doflor)  I  think  it  a  piece 
of  juftice  in  me  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  I  owe  tlie  au- 
thor, before  1  enter  on  the  propofed  examination.  J  have  not 
only  been  much  entertained  and  inlirudted  by  his  works  ;  but 
if  I  am  poffefled  of  any  talent  in  abftradl  reafoning,  I  am  not 
a  little  indebted  to  what  he  hath  written  on  human  nature^  for 
the  improvement  of  that  talent.  If  therefore,  in  this  tradi,  I 
have  refuted  Mr.  Hume's  EJfay,  the  greater  fhare  of  the  merit 
is  perhaps  to  be  afcribed  to  Mr.  Hume  himfelf.  The  compli- 
ment which  the  Ruffian  monarch,  after  the  famous  battle  of 
Polrown,  paid  the  Swedifh  generals,  when  he  gave  them  the 
honourable  appellation  of  his  mafters  in  the  art  of  ivar^  1  may, 
ivith  great  fincerity,  pay  my  acute  and  ingenious  adverfary.* 

He  affirms,  that  the  elTayilVs  defign  is  to  prove,  that  miracles 
which  have  not  been  the  objects  of  our  fenfes,  at  leaft  fuch  as 
are  reported  to  have  been  performed  in  atteftation  of  any  reli- 
gi'jus  fyftem,  cannot  reafonably  be  admitted  or  credited  on  the 
teftimony  of  others  ;  but  Mr.  Hume,  we  apprehend,  has  made 
a  didinftion  which  mulf  have  wilfully  efcaped  his  critic.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Recueil  des  Miracles  of  the  abbe  Paris^  he  obferves, 
that  there  runs  through  the  whole  account  of  thefe  modern  mi- 
racles a  ridiculous  comparifon  with  thofe  of  our  Saviour;  the 
abbe  aflerting,  that  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that 
for  the  former.  *  As  if  (fays  the  effayift)  the  tejlimony  of  men 
could  enjer  be  put  in  the  balance  luith  that  cf  God  himfelf^  nvho  con- 
du6iec{the  pen  of  the  infpired  ^writers?  Does  not  this  plainly  im- 
ply that  Mr.  Hume  manifelUy  difcriminates  between  mere  hu- 
man teftimony,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  or  his  apoflles  ? 

The  eflayilVs  general  argument  is  thus  compendized  by  his 
critic.  *  Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  concerning 
matters  of  faft.  Experience  is  in  fome  things  variable,  in  fome 
things  uniform.  A  variable  experience  gives  rife  only  to  pro- 
bability; an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof.  Proba- 
bility always  fuppofes  an  oppofition  of  experiments  and  obfef- 
vations,  where  the  one  fide  is  found  to  overbalance  the  other^ 
and  to  produce  a  degiee  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  fupe- 
riority.  In  fuch  cafes  we  muft  balance  the  oppofite  experi- 
ments, and  deduft  the  lefler  number  from  the  greater,  in  order 
to  know  the  exaft  force  of  the  fuperior  evidence.  Our  belief 
■  or  affurance  of  any  fat^l  from  the  report  of  eye-witneffes,  is 
derived  from  no  other  principle  than  experience;  that  is,  otfr 
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jp^fervatlon  of  the  veracity  of  hum^n  teftimony,  and  of  the 
ufual  conformity  of  fafts  to  the  reports  of  wituefles.  Now  if 
the  fad  attefted  partakes  of  the  marvellous,  if  it  is  fuch  as  has 
feldom  fallen  under  our  obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two 
oppofite  experiences,  of  which  the  one  deftro)  s  the  other,  as 
far  as  its  force  goes,  and  tlie  fuperior  can  only  operate  on  the 
mind  by  the  force  which  reaiains.  The  very  faime  principle  of 
experience,  which  givej  us  a  certain  degree  of  afiurance,  in  the 
teftimony  of  witnefles,  gives  us  alfo>  in  this  cafe,  another  de- 
gree of  ^ilurance,  ag;i»nft  the  fad  which  they  endeavour  to 
^ftablifli ;  from  which  contradiction,  there  neceffarily  arifes  a 
counterpoife,  apd  nu'tual  deOruiStion  of  belief  and  authority. 
Further,  if  the  fad  affirmed  by  the  wjt^ieffes,  inHead  of  being 
only  marvellous,  n  re^aliy  aiiraculous  ;  if  befides,  the  teftimony 
cpufidered  apart  and  13  itf^lf,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in 
that  cafe  there  is  proof  ag^inft  proof,  of  which  the  ftrongeft 
muii  prevail,  but  (lilj  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  iii  pro- 
portion to  th^t  of  its  antagonifl.  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature;  find  a?  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
has  eftabliHicd  tbefp  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle  from-tlie 
very  nature  of  the  fad,  is  a?  entire,  as  any  argument  from  ex- 
perience can  pofiibly  be  imagined.  Ami  li  fo,  'tis  an  undeni- 
able confequence,  that  it  cannot  be  furmounted  by  any  proof 
wliatever  from  tcftimpny.  A  n)iracle  therefore,  however  at- 
teiled,  can  never  be  rendered  credible,  even  in  the  loweft  de- 
gree.' 

In  oppofition  to  tliis  the  critic  proves  tliat  teftimony  has  a^ 
natural  and  original  influence  on  bchef,  antecedent  to  expe- 
jicnce  ;  and  tha)t  there  is  the  ftrongeft  prefumption  in  its  fa- 
vour, until  it  is  properly  refuted  by  the  teftimony  of  our  own 
fenfes  ;  that  Mr.  Hume's  fuppofaion,  that  contrary  obferva- 
tions  have  a  greater  weight  in  oppofing  teftimony  than  common 
fenfe,  and  the  acknowledged  principles  of  human  reafon  will 
admit,  is  falfe  ;  and  that  the  rule  h^id  down  by  the  eftv^yift,  for 
balancing  contrary  evidences^  and  judging  of  their  fuperiority, 
is  a  mere  fophifm.  >^11  thefe  points  are  handled  in  fo  clear  and 
mafterly  a  manner,  that  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  Mr. 
Hume,  with  all  his  fubtilty,  will  not  be  able  to  elude  the  force 
of  the  critic's  argumi?nt ;  nay  more,  that  he  has  candour  and 
good  fenfe  enough  to  acknowiexige  his  own  miftakc.  This  is 
the  fubftanc^of  the  ftrft  f^(riion,  which  is  fo  peculiarly  clofe  in 
the  mode  of  reasoning,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  epitomized, 
though  the  following  f))ort  extrad  from  a  note  may  furniih  a 
fpecimen  of  the  dodor's  acutenefs.  *  I  fhall  here  take  the  li- 
berty (fays  h?)  to  corred  an  overfight  in  the  eftayift,  who  al- 
-ways  fuppofes,  that  wher?  contrary  evidences  muft  be  balanced, 
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fhe  proba'bility  lies  in  i\\t  remainder  of  furplus,  ^*heh*frhe  left 
number  i^'  fubtrafted  from  th€  greater.  The  jDrobabiliry  doth 
not  confilt  in  the  furpltiS,  but  in  the  ratio,  or  geomctricsl 
proportion,  which  the  numbers  6 A  the  oppofite  fide?^  beat  to* 
each  other.  I  explain  myfelf  fhus.  Irt'fiivour  off  one  fuppofed' 
^vent,  Wiertl-are  loo  fWnilar  inftafnces,  againft  it  50.  fn  another 
<:are  under  eoniideration,  the  favourable'  iflftan'ces  are  60,  anef 
only  10  rnifavourable.  Tho'  the  di^erence,  or  anthiiieticar 
proporfibn,  v^hich  is  50,  be  the  fame  iti  both  cafes,  the' pr'oba-- 
bility  is  by  rto  means  equaK  ds  the  author's  way  of  reafoning, 
implies.  The.probability  of  fhe  firft  event  is  ^s  lob  to  56^,  ojf 
2  to  I.  The  probability  of  the  fecond  is  as  60  to'  id',  or  6  to' 
I.  Confequent'iy  on  coit^paring  the  different  examples,  tho^ 
both  be  probable,  the  fecond  is  thrice  af-s  probable  as  the  firll.* 

In  the  fecond  fecHon  the  eitayill  is  charged  with  ambiguity  in 
the  uf^  of  terms,  artd  falla<?y  in  his  confequent  argumentation.- 
The  \i^6rd  t^pefitnce^  he  feys^  nluft  be  tiftderftood  by'  the  ef-' 
fayift  to- rtr>eah7f>yp««/e.vperience  J  otiierwife  his"  making  tefti-* 
mony  derive  its  li'ghf  frctn  an  experience  which  dei*ivissr  its  lights 
from  teftimony,  ivaVild-  be  introdtK:;iilg,  What  logicians-  terrti  a- 
circle  in  cauftu  *  It  would  exhibit  the  faiYie- things  alternately;' 
as  caufes  and  effefVs  of  each'  other.  Yet?  noticing  can-  be  more' 
limited',  thati  the  fenfe  which  \%  conveyed  undei^  the  terrti  /•,*/>>- 
rience^  in  the  firft  acceptation.  The  mereft?  clo.wn  or  pieafant 
derives  incom.para^bly  more  :kniowledge  from  teliimony,  and  the 
communicated  e^xperieiice  cf  others,  than  in  the  IcKigeft  life 
hi^  couid*  have  amaffed  out  of  fhe  pyeafufeof  his  ov^n  memdr^r. 
Nay,  tfo-fucha  fcaivty  portiori  the  favage'himfelfisnot<:oriftned» 
If  that  th^refdre'  muft  be  the  tule,  the  only  rule,  by  which 
every  teftitnony  is  irltimately  to  be  judgfed,  cnir  belief  in  mat- 
ters of  fa6^  muit  have  very  narrow  bound's.  No  teftinlony  ought 
to  have  ai>y  weight  with  us,  that  doth  not  relate  an  event,-finni- 
iar  at  leaft  to  f3n:ie  one  obfetvation,  which  we  ourfelves  have 
had  accefsf  to  make*. 

*  The  author  himfelf,  (prodeeds!  the  critic)-  is  award  of  the 
cottfequences ;  and  therefore,  in  whatever  fenfe  he  iifes- the 
term  ixperknct  in  proj)ofmg  his  argumelit  ;  in  prore<;uting  it, 
he  with  great  dexterity  ihiftstlic  fenfe,  antf  ere  the  reader  is 
apprifed,  iufinuates  another.  '*  'Tis  a  miracle  (fays  he)  that 
a  dfead^  man  ftiould' come  to  life;  becaufe  that  has  never  been 
obfervcd'in  any  age  or  (Country.  There  rtiurt  thert:f6i*e'  lie  att 
uniform  expevit'nce  aj;ainit  every  miraculous  event,  atherwife 
the  event  would  not  merit  that  appellation.'*  Here  the  phrafe, 
an  uniform  exftricncc  againft  cin"  enjent,  \n  the  If.l^ef  claufe,  is  im- 
plicitly deflT>ed  in  the  for.tier,  not  what  has  never  been  obferved 
3Y  vZf  but  (mark    his   words)  ^d.-.-u  has  never  been  obfer'ved  m 
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ANY  AGE  OR  COUNTRY.  Now,  what  has  been  obferved,  and 
what  has  not  been  obferved,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  pray  how 
can  you,  Sir,  or  I,  or  any  man,  come  to  the  knowledge  of? 
Only  1  fuppofe  by  teftimony,  oral  or  written.  The  perfonaj 
experience  of  every  individual  is  limited  to  but  a  part  of  one 
3ge,  and  commonly  to  a  narrow  fpot  of  one  country.  If  there 
be  lany  other  way  of  being  made  acquainted  with  fafls,  'tis  to 
me,  1  own,  an  impenetrable  fecret;  1  have  no  apprehenfion  of 
it. '  If  there  be  not  any,  what  fliall  we  make  of  that  cardinal 
point,  on  which  his  argument  turns  ?  *Tis  in  plain  language, 
"  Tet^imony  is  not  inritled  to  the  leaft  degree  of  fajth,  but  as 
far  as  it  is  fupported  by  fuch  an  extenfive  experience,  as  if  we 
had  not  had  a  previous  and  independent  faith  in  tefUmpny,  wp 
could  never  have  acquired." 

*  How  natural  is  the  tranfition  from  or>e  fophifm  to  another ! 
You  will  foon  be  convinced  of  this,  if  you  but  attend  a  little  to 
the  ftrain  of  the  argument.  *'  A  miracle  (fays  he)  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  lav/s  of  nature  ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience hath  eftablifhed  thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  mira- 
cle is  as  entire,  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poffibly  be 
imagined."  Again,  •*  As  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a 
proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof,  from  the  nature  of 
the  faS,  againft  the  exiftence  pf  any  miracle.'*  I  muft  once 
more  aik  the  author.  What  is  the  prccife  meaning  of  the  words 
Jirm^  utffiJtfrabley  uniform  f  An  experience  that  admits  no  ex- 
ception, is  furely  the  only  experience,  which  can  with  propriety 
be  termed  un'/ormy  firmy  unalterable.  Now  fince,  as  was  re- 
marked shove,  the  far  greater  part  of  this  expcrienpe,  which 
comprifeth  every  age  and  every  country,  muft  be  derived  to 
lis  from  tell imony;  that  the  expeiience  may  be />;^r,  uniform^ 
unalterable),  there  mult  be  no  contrary  tellimony  whatever.  Yet 
by  the  autiior's  owii  hyporhtils,  the  miracles  he  would  thus 
confute,  are  fupported  by  teflimony.  ^i,t  the  fame  time,  to 
give  ftrength  to  his  argument,  he  is  under  a  neceflity  of  fup- 
pofmg,  that  there  is  no  excqation  from  the  teftimonies  agai(>fl: 
them.  Thus  he  falls  into  that  parallogifm,  which  is  called 
begging  the  qucjlion.  What  he  gives  with  one  hand,  he  rakes 
with  the  other.  He  admits,  in  opening  his  defign,  what  in  his 
argument  he  irnplicitly  denies. 

*  But  that  this,  if  poflible,  may  be  ftiU  more  mapifeft,  let  us 
attend  a  little  tofomeexprefl|ons,  which  one  would  imagine  he; 
bad  inadvertently  dropt.  "  So  long  (fays  he)  as  the  world  en- 
dures, 1  prefume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  prodigies 
be  found  in  all  profane  hiftory."  Why  does  he  prefume  fo  ?  A 
man  fo  much  attached  to  experience,  can  hardly  be  fufpe^led  to 
have  any  other  reafon  than  this  ;  bccaufe  fuch   accounts  hav^ 
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liTthertb  been  found  in  all  the  hiftories,  profane  as  well  as  fa- • 
cred,  of  times  pad.     But  we  need  not  recur  to  an  inference  to  • 
obtain  this  acknowledgment.     It  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
eifay.     In  one  place  we  learn,  that  the  witneffes  for  miracles 
are  an  infinite  number;  in  another,  tliat  all  religious  records, 
of  whatever  kind  abound  with  them.     1  leave  it  therefore  to 
the  author  to  explain,  with  what  confiftency  he  can  afiert,  that* 
the  laws  of  nature  are  eftabiilhed  by  an  uniform  experience, 
(which  experience  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  teftimony)  and  at  the 
fame  time  allow,  that  almoft  all  human  hiftories  are  full  of  the: 
relations  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  which  are  violations  of  tliofe 
laws.     Here  is,   by  his  own  confefnon,  teftimony  againft   tefli- 
niony,  and  very  ample  on  both  fides.     How  th^en  can  one  fide 
claim  a  firm,  uniform,  and  unalterable  fuppor^  .  from    tefti- 
mony V      .  r 

In  a  word,  all  that  he  advances  in  this  fe£lIon  is  clear,  man- 
ly, and  fatisfaftory  ;  it  appears  like  cavilling  at  terms  on  a  flight 
perufali  but  the  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  of  convitlion,  thaf 
the  efiayift's  reafoning,  founded  upon  the  ambiguous  fenfe;  in 
which  heufes  the  word  experience,  includes  2i  petiiio  principii,  or 
the  fuppofition  of  a  fundamental  point  of  his  argument  which 
cannot  be  admitted  ;  that  he  has  recourfe  to  diitinOions  with- 
out a  difference,  and  fubtlcties  without  end  ;  and  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  excellency  of  Mr.  Hume's  genius,  .and  the  clear- 
nefs  of  his  underiianding,  ike-love  of  novel  fyftems,  and  pe-. 
cuiiarity,  hath  feduccd  himiiitojiefinement,  paradox,  fophifm, 
and  error.  "/"t-  ".  r-*  ■ 

In  the  fucceeding  fedion  tlie  critic  undertakes  to  prove,  that 
ti.e   effayift  hiiVifeif  hath   renounced  his    favourite   argument.  . 
*  Jf  to  acknowledge  (fays  the  doftor)  that  there  may  be  mira- 
cles which  admit  of  proof  from   human   teftimony;  if  to  acr.. 
knowledge,  thaf  fuch  miracles   ought   to  be    received,  nat  as : 
probable  only,  out  as  abfolutely  certain  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  proof  from  human  teftimony  may  be  fuch,  as  that  all . 
the  contrary  uniform  experience,  fliould' not  only  be  overba--. 
la.nced,  but,  to  ufe  the  author's  expt'eluon,  ftiould  be  annihi- 
lated; if  fuoh  acknowledgments  as  thefe,  are  fubverlive  of  his 
own    principles;  if  by  making  them,  he  abanjdons  his  darling  ; 
argument  ;  this  ftrange  part  ihe  eflayift  evidently  acts.'         .    Jj^ 
-To  prove  this  cont  adi^ion  in  Mr.  Hume,  he  quotes,  the  fol- 
lowing palfage  from  a  note  to  the  eflay.   .:  .  v.ot  cii   Ij  n^j;:j:,. 

c"  Suppofe  all  authors  in  all  languages  agree,  that  from  the- 
firft  of  January  i6co,  there  was  a  total  darkness  ovier  the  whole 
earth  for  eight  days  ;  fuppofe  that  the  tradrtlon  of  this  extra- 
ordinary event,  is  ftill  ftrong  and  slively  among  the  people;' 
that  all  travellers,  who  return  from  foreign. coiiiiitiies>i  bring  qs  ' 
G  ^.^  account^ 
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accounts  of  the  fame  ^radi:ion,  without  the  leaft  variation  Qf. 
contradiflion :  'tis  evident,  that  our  prefent  philofophers,  ia-? 
fttrad  of  doubting  of  that  faft,  ought  to  receive  it  for  certain^; 
and  ought  to  fearch   for  the  caufes,  whence  it   might  be  dc? 
rived." 

Upon  this  paffage  the  critic's  obfervation  is  fhrewd  :  *  Could 
one  imagir^e  (fays  he)  that  the  perfon  who  had  made  tht  above 
acknowledgment,  a  perfon  too  who  is  juftly  allowed  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings,  to  poflefs  uncommon  pe- 
netration  aud  philofophical  abilities,  that  this  were  the  fame  in- 
dividual, who  had  fo  fhort  while  before  aflirmed,  that  '*  a  mi- 
racle," or  a  violation  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  **  fupported 
by  any  human  teliimony,  is  more  properly  a  fubjedl  of  devifior^ 
than  of  argument;'*  who  had  infilled,  that  "  it  is  not  requi- 
ilte,  in  order  to  rejedl  the  fad,  to  be  able  accurately  todlfprove 
the  teftimony,  and  to  trace  its  falfehood  ;  that  fuch  an  evidence 
carries  falfehood  on  the  very  face  of  it  ;'*  that  *'  we  need  but 
oppoff  even  to  a  cloud  of  witnefles,  the  ahfolute  impolBhility, 
or,  (which  is  all  one,)  miraculous  nature  of  the  events,  which 
they  relate  j  that  this  m  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  people,  will 
alone  be  regarded  as  a  fufficient  refutation  ;"  and  who  finally, 
to  put  an  end  to  ali  altercation  on  the  fuhjeft,  had  pronounctd 
this  oriur/t,  ««  No  testimony  for  ANY  KIND  OF  MIRACLE 

CAK   EVIR  POSSIBLY  AMOUNT   TO  Jl   BROBABILITY,     MUCH   I.ES§ 

TO  A  PROOF.'*     Was  there  ever  a  more  glaring  contradiflipn  ? 

.  1  Yet  for  the  event  fuppofed  by  the  efl'ayiil,  the  teftimony,  ii| 
his  judgment,  would  amount  to  2.  probability  ;  nay  tomorelhan 
a  pr-obability,  to  a  proof-,  let  not  the  reader  be  aftonifjied,  or 
if  he  cannot  fail  ta  be  aftonifhed,  let  him  net  be  incredulous, 
when  1  add,  to  more  thun  a  proof,  more  than  a  full,  entire^ 
and  dire(S^  proof;  for  even  this  1  hope  to  make  evident  from 
the  author's  principles  and  leafoning.  f  And  even  fup- 
podng,"  fays  he,  that  is,  granting  for  argument's  fake,  *'  that 
the  teftimony  for  a  miracle  amounted  to  a  proof,  'twould  be 
oppofed  by  another  proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  fad,  which  it  would  endeavour  to  efiablifli."  Here  \% 
then,  by  his  own  reafoning,  proof  againft  proof,  from  which 
th^re  couid  refult  no  belief  or  opinion,  pnlefs  the  one  is  con- 
ceived to  be  in  feme  degree  fu{ierior  to  the  other.  ^*  Of  whicH 
proofs  (ifays  he)  the  ftrongeft  muft  prevail,  but  ftill  with  a  dj- 
minution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonift.'' 
Before  the  author  could  believe  fuch  a  miracle  as  he  fuppofes, 
he  muft  at  leaft  be  fatisfied,  that  the  proof  of  it  from  tefti- 
mony is  ftronger  than  the  proof  againft  it  from  experience. 
That  we  may  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  ftrength  he 
here  imputes  to  teftimony,  let  us  confider  what,  by  bis  own  ac-. 

coupt^ 
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jcpunt,  is  the  ftr^ngth  of  the  oppofite  proof  from  expeHenCe, 
•*  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  Iftws  of  nature  j  jind  as  a  firiii 
apd  unalterable  experience  ha5  ©ftabUflied  thefe  laws,  the  proof 
3gai4illa  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  faO,  is  as  cntirtf 
as  ^ny  argwmgnt  from  experience  can  polTibly  bje  imagined.'' 
Again,  **  As  an  uniform  experience  amounts  t^  a  proof,  there 
is  here  a  amSf  d^ndfuU  proof,  frofv  the  nature  of  tht  h!:X  againft 
the  exift^nceof  any  mirack."    The*  proof  tlien  which  the  ©f*- 
%ift  adini^5  from  teftimony,  »s^,,b,y  his  o>vn  eftimate,  not  onljh 
fuperior  to  a  Mreii  and  /«//  proof;  but  even  fap^Hior  to  as  fn-r 
tire  a  proof,  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poffibly  be 
imagined.     Whence,  1  pray,  doth  tellimony  ac;<juife  fuch  ima- . 
zing  evidence  ?     "Teftimony  (fays  the  author)  hath  no  evi- 
dence, b^t  whftt  it  (ieriv^s  from  experience.     Thefe  differ  from 
each  other  pnly  a*^  the  fpecies  from  the  genus,"    Put  then  for 
tejlimony^  the  word  exptrience,  which  in  this  cafe  is  equivalent,  • 
and  the  COB i;l«r^on< will  run  thus  -i'Henii  apr^of  poMexperiemty 
tzvhicb  ^  Ji^pffiof  to  m  entive  ^  pr^af  from  experiences  as  cent  poffibly^ 
^t  im^gin^U     This  ^edudion  f?om  the  author's  words,  th^  rea- 
der wiU  perceive,  is  ftri(^fly  logical     What  the  meaning  of  it 
jsi,  1  le^ve  to  himfelf  to  expUin,*  -      - 

Hence  he  infers,  that  either  Mr.  Hume*s  principles  eondeoja . 
bis  ntjqthcd  of  JGdgingi  ^ith  regafd  to  miraculous  fa<^s,  or,  on 
thv  co^r#rjfy  th*i^«i«»^thpd  Af  fudging  fubverls  his  princi-" 

pies.        ,r\  :%   -oj    ,if;  .;     ■Hrro^  ,,  ..    , 

After  pointing  <^t,  in  th^  fourth  fe<^ion,  certain  incon- 
fiftencies  in  Mr.  Hume's  relation  of  the  miracles  of  the  abbc 
Parisy  and  \\\&  general  principles,  the  critiq  makes  fome  very 
judicioiis,  remarks  on  the  d;i^ereHt  degrees  of  credit  due  to  nrn-, 
racles,  performed  with  a  view  to  eftablifh  a  certain  religion,  and.: 
m/iracles  performed  in  fi^pport  ol  a  religion  already  received  and 
eftabli^),ed.  The  whole  defign  qf  this  leftion  is  to-  d^monftrate, 
that  there  is,  no  peculiar  prefgmption  againft  fuch  .miracles  as 
are  faid  tOi  haye  be^n  wrought  in  fupport  of  religion  ;  which 
point  the  critic  hath  fuccefsfuUy  lahoured,  and  indeed  efta- 
blifhed,  tq  our  fatisfaftipn,  only  by  a  few  pertinent  and  juft 
diftin(^ions.  We  cannot  fay  mu<;h  in  favour  of  the  argument 
fqr  tli^  tifuth  of  tlie  rr.iracles  wrought  in  {upport  of  Chriftianity, 
deduced  from  the  dignifcy  of  the  end,  unlefs.  the  criitic  had  fiufl: 
explained  the  impenetrable  view? of  Provklence.  Wbetlier  the 
interpofttioin  of  the  Deifty  was,  requifite  on  this  occafiori,  or 
whether  ^t  was  at  all  exerted,  i^  the  queftion  in  debat«.  We 
therefore  apprehend  thq  crlcic  has  ftumbled  upon  the  fame  peti- 
tio  principii^  of  which  he  lately  a>cci>ft?d  his  adverfary ;  and  that 
jthe  fifth  feftion  might  be  entirely  omitted,  without  prejadiet:  to 
Jiis  defign  of  vindicating  miracles. 

In 
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In  the  next  fe6litm  he  falls  with  fmartnefs  and  humour  upoii 
that  rule  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that'  the  probability  of  the  faft  is  in' 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  miracles  it  contains.'  'I 
weigh  (fays  the  effayitV)  the  one  miracle  againft  the  other,-  and 
according  to  the  fiiperiority  w-hich  I  difcover,  1  j^ronounce  my" 
decifion,  and  always  rejeft  rhe  greater  miracle.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ciitic  is  of  opinion  the  greater  miracle  is  more  wor- 
thy of  belief,  becauTe  it  is  more  worthy  of  the  interpofition  of 
the  Deity  j  *  for  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  be  fufpended,  it 
IS  probable  it  v^buld  be  rather  for  the  raifing  a  fhip  or  houfe 
into  the  air  by  an  invifible  agent,  than  for  the  railing  a  feather.' 
He  then  hiHtiOuroufly  afks  the  efi'ayift,  by  what  criterion  or 
meafure  he  can  judge  of  the  quantity  of  a  miracle .?  and  re- 
duces-Mr.  Hymens  whole  argument  to  this  abfurdity,  which  he 
draws  up  by  combining  different  paffages,  and  the  fame  words 
taken  in  different  meanings.       • 

"  The  plain  confequence  is,  andit  is  a  geneHA*.-' maxim, 
•wortky  ff  our  attentiovy  That    no  .testimony    is  -sufV icient 

TO  ESTABLISH  A  MIRACLE  ;  UNLtS's  THE  TESTIMONY  Bfi  OP 
SUCH'  A  kt^bi  ^HAT  ITS  FALSf.HOOD  WOULD  BE  MOR-E-  IM- 
PROBABLE, THAN  THE  FACT  WHICH  JT  ENDEAVOURS  TO 
ESTABLISH  ** 

The  firft  part  of  the  diflertation  having  detcded  tne  efl^yift 
in  fome  contradiftiohs,  and  proved  not  only  imany  of  his  affer*'^ 
tions  falfe,  but  his  very  principle  fophiftical,  the  do6tor  pro- 
ceeds in  -the  fecohd  part  to  denVDnil rate,'  that  rhe  religion  of 
Chrift  is  the  only  reli^iori  extant,  that  can  juftly  be  faid  to  be 
founded  on  miracles ;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  there  is  no  pre- 
fumption  arifmgfrom  the  hiftbryof  mankind,  to  invalidateihe 
argument  from  miracles  in  defence  of  Chriftianity.  ^ 

'  Th«  rcnvainder  of  this  performance  is  taken  up  in  proving, 
that  no  mirracl^s  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern rimes,  are  fubverfive  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of 
Chriftianity  ;  that '  the  pagan  and  popilh  miracles  related  by- 
Mr.  Hume,  filM-ve  only  to  fer  off  the  luftreof  the  Chr?ffian*miraT 
cles  ;  and  that,  abffra(5tingfrom  the  evidence  of  particular  fads, 
we  have  the  moft  direfttcffimony  that  miracles  bave  been  aftually 
wrought  in  certain  ages  of  the  world.  To  this  is  added  a  de- 
fence of  the  Pentateuch,  which  evinces  the  learning,  the  piety, 
and  the  good  fcnfe  of  this  northern  divine,  whofe  performance 
will  yield  equal  profit  and  entertainment  to  the  attentive  rea- 
der. Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  is  greatly  inferior  to  his 
adverfary  in  point  of  fine  writing  ;  but  though  more  dry  and 
fcholaftic,  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  one  of  rhe  moft  able 
defenders  of  the  evidence  for  Chdflianity. 

Art. 
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APPILY  for  common  fenfe,  all  the  knotty  qiicftions 
concerning  liberty,  neceflity,  free  will,  moral  agency,  and 
efficacious  grace,  are  totally,  l?aniflied  froip  .philofophy  and 
theology,  or  at  lead  difencumbered  from  that  chaos  and  confi^- 
fion  of  terms,  and  ambiguity  of  words,  in  which  all  mean- 
ing was  buried,  and  human  reafon  extinguifhed.  The  long 
duration  of  controverfics  hitherto  undecided,  furnifhes  undeni- 
able proof,  either  that  the  parties  did  not  underftand  each  other, 
or  that  the  queflions  exceed  all  the  fkill  of  philofophy.  It  is 
not  poflible,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  the  indifference  and  contin- 
gency of  human  adion,  with  the  prefcience  of  the  deity,  to 
ilefend  abfolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the  deity  from  being  the 
author  of  fm,  or  to  explain  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner,  how  the. 
deity  can  mediately  difpofe  of  all  the  aflions  of  men,  without  be- 
ing the  author  of  fin  and  moral  eviL  To  determine  thefc 
queftions  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  and  the  at- 
tributes of  the  deity,  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  involve 
the  mind  in  perplexity,  and  the  difpute  in  obfcurity.^  Thefc 
aremyileries  which  confound  the  wlfdom  of  the  wife,  and  will. 
be  the  eternal  fource  of  debate,  unlefs  mankind  would  r-^folve 
to  prpceejd  by  a  method  better  fuited  to  the  united  powers  of 
reafon,  and  the  weakn^fs  of  the  human  faculties,  by  tracing 
the  operations  of  unintelligent  matter,  and  forming  an  idea  of 
caufation  and  necefiity,  from  the  conftant  union  of  fimilarob- 
jedls,  and  the  fubfequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  fo 
another.  This  method  has  been  propofed  by  a  celebrated  mo- 
dern philofopher,  and  we  mufl  confefs  we  think  it  the  only 
means  of  ridding  the  debate  of  quibble,  reducing  terms  to  a 
precife  meaning,  and  reafoning  from  clear  definitions,  inftead 
of  wrangling  about  arpbiguous  words. 

Our  learned  author  is  neverthelefs  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
undertakes  to  make  all  thofe  points,  which  have  puzzled  the 
reft  of  mankind,  as  plain  as  the  road  from  Shoreditch  to  Hack- 
ney. He  vindicates  the  principles  of  Calvin  againft  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Arminians,  and  other  {e£tSy  and  enters  upon 
thpfe  fcholaftic  diftindions,  and  abff rafted  fubtilties,  in  which, 
about  a  century  and  half  fmce,  confiiled  all  philofophy.  He 
proves,  after  his  manner  of  deducing  proofs,  that  God's  moral 
government  over  the  world,  his   treating  mankind   as  moral 

agents. 
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agents,  and  making  them  the  objeds  of  his  commands,  coufi- 
fcf§,  ejef)oflal2itlcins,'   dJ^lls,    prdmrfes,    mena:ee$,    fewart*ds  ztA 
jMirtithm^rifs,  is  j^CFfeflfy  tonfitlent  with  a  d^terminrinwdifpofirf 
^i  aH  events,  ahd  Jt  rifcceffary  fixedirefs  of  allai^iorrs.     He  fur- 
ther virtdiciltcs   tfte  doflrine  broached  by  Ca:lvin,  of  tlie  fotal 
K:orruption  and  <lepravrty  of  hnnrafif  nattn-e,  by  whkh  itieit  are 
abfolutely  difqualiiied  from  performing  one  good  or  acceptable 
^fllion  in  the  fight  of  God,  withoti;t  tht  Interpolttion  of  hSt* 
l^ign  grace,  atfd  t^i^  rrtednrficrrt  of  jefAs  Chrift;  which  dos^^rnie 
Ife  endeavours  «o  i*eeo'ncfIe  w?fh  frSC  a;gency.     He  liiikes  ligftrt 
■of  all  the  objeftiort^  ro  effliiadoirs  grace,  and  prores  the  gfrate 
of  the  Ahniglify  in  the  converfrdn  of  a  firmer,  to  be  not  only  tgi- 
cttcitms  but  irreftfiibte.     That  the  reader  tmaccnftomed  to  logO" 
Urachy,  may  bt^tter  onde'rfl'aTjd  the  meaning  of  thefe  terms,  we 
jTinft  abfcrn;  it  has  bec^n  o!>je<iled  to  this  rrrefiftible  converfion, 
thaf  it  k  irreCdrttileiiWe  wit4i  the  freedom  of  wiH,  and  repog- 
nanf  to  tlie  narttrre  of  virtue,  that  ir  fliould  be  wrought  in  rhe* 
l^eart  by  the  d'etcrrrrrning  power  of  another;  but  our  learned 
pallor  infiftc,  tliat  free  agency  does  not  -necefTiiily  imply  a  free- 
dom oi  wilF,  or  confifV  in  a  felf-determining  power,  by  a  fpe- 
^ies  of  theological  cafrri'ftry  above  our  compfehenfion.    No  fucfa 
liberty  or  freedom  he  tlrinics  is   n^ceflkry  to  conftitute  virtue. 
The  ft'ate  or  aft  of  the  wijf  mar>'  be  the  virtue  of  the  fubjeft, 
tfio'it  be  not  from  felf  determination,  but  from  the  dctermitia- 
<iot1  of  d^ni/tfrinjic  caufe,  which  makes  the  event  morally  neceit. 
lary  to  the  fabjet?)'.     Nothvng;  according  to  this  divine,  in  the 
:.\^t  of  Inirr^n  wtH  arc  contingent,  but  every  ev€nt  is  necefFary 
bya  rrporafnertOtty,     He  is  of  ophlion,  thaft  the  tkxSt rine  of  a ri 
imiterftl  dtti^rmining  Ptovidenc'e  fbllbws  iVdm  the  doArine  Of 
rtcdTrty  ;  aiid  t^at  God,  m  his  provkfende,  decifively  ordei<s  ail' 
the  volitions  of  moral  agents,     in  men*s  virtaou?  volitions  God 
3^  By  podtive  influence,  not  l-ry  permiffion  ;  and  hence  heirr- 
fers,  rhar God" g;iVeS' virtue,  holinefs,  and  coiTverfi onto fintiers-; 
by  an  irrffuence  \tdWch  determines' th^  effeiflt  to*  fdlow  fr oiti' a 
im)iHil  rteceil^ry. 

AW  this,  we  rtluft  owii,  is  to-  a^  utterly  incomprehenfible, 
efpccially  from  the  tedious'dry  marrner  in  which  Mr.  Edwards 
fias  demonstrated  rhcfe  propofirionsf;  but  that  the  reader  may 
jtid'ge  for  hitrrfeif^  w^e  fl^all'  exhibit  the  moft  favourable  fpeci- 
rnen  we  can  fe left:  of  his  mode  of  argnmentation.  To  prove 
that  God's  prelcience- is  inconfiftent  with  fuch  a  volilion  of  mo- 
ral irgents,  as  implies'  no  neceillty  (a  pofition  in  itfelf  almoft 
unintelligible)  the  aurt^or  lays  down  the  fuhfequenr,  not  more 
inte!ligi"ble  demonilration. 

*  'Tis  very  evident,  with  regard   to  a  thing  whofe^  exiftence 

h-  infallibly  and  indilUlubly  conneft^d  with  fomething  which 

5  already 


tmjuirv  into  tU  modern  Ncthm  (f  J^radam  ^'f  ^ilh  ^c.  ^7, 
already  liath,  or  has  had  exigence,  the  exilt^nce  of  tl^at  thing 
is  neccflary.     Here  may  be  npted, 

*  1.  1  obferved  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  neccHilji, 
riiat  in  thiogs  which  are  paft,  tlitir  pait  exiftepc^  is  npw  necef- 
fary  :  having  ah-eady  made  fqr?  of  exjflpnce,  \\%  top  late  for 
any  poffjbiiity  of  alteration  in  that  refpe^  :  'tis  now  innpoffiblc, 
that  it  Ihould  be  othervvife  than  trqe,  tha;^  thai  thing  hfts  fXr 
iftcd. 

*  2.  If  there  be  any  fu^.h  thing  as  a  divine  foreknowlcdge- 
of  the  volitions  of  free  agents,  that  foreknowledge,  by  the 
itjppofitiorr,  is  a  thing  whi^h  already  haiy  andlon^  ago  had  ex- 
iitence;  and  fo,  now  it's  exiftence  is  neceffary  ;  it  is  now  ut- 
terly impofTible  to  be  otherwife,  than  that  this  forekaowledge 
fliould  be,  or  fliould  have  been. 

«  3.  'Tis  alfo  very  manifeft,  that  thoiie  things  which  are  ifv- 
^iflblubly  conneaed  with  other  things  that  are  necelTary,  arc 
themfelves  neceffary.  As  that  proportion  whofe  truth  is  ne- 
ceflarily  conneaed  with  another  propoiltion,  whiqh  is  necclfa- 
fily  true,  is  itfdf  necefi^rily  trve.  To  {ay  otherwife,  would  be 
a  contradiaion  :  it  would  be  in  effeft  to  fay,  that  the  connec- 
tion was  indiflbluble,  and  yetvvas  not  fo,  biit  might  be  broken. 
If  that,  whofe  exiftence  isindiffolubly  conneaed  with  fomething- 
•whofe  exiftence  is  now  necefiary,  is  itfelf  not  nece(fary,  then 
k  may  pcj/ii>^^  not  exiJI,  notwithftanding  that  indiiToluhle  co«r 
nedion  of  its  exiftence.—" — Whether  the  abfurdity  bea't  glar- 
ing, let  the  reader  judge. 

*  4.  Tis  no  lefs  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,,  certain,  and- 
infaUible  foreknowledge  of  the  future  exiftence  of  the  volitions 
of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  a  certain  infaUible  afid  indiffolu 
ble  conneaion  between  thofe  events  and  that  foreknowledge  • 
and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  ohfervations,  thufe  events 
are  necefiary  events  ;  being  infallibly  and  indiftblubly  conneaed 
with  that  whofe  exiftence  already  is,  and  fo  is  now  necefiary-, 
and  can't  but  have  been. 

*  To  fay,  the  foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and  yet 
rtie  conneaion  of  the  event  with  that  foreknowledge  is  not  in* 
diiroluble,  but  diflbluble  and  fallible,  is  very  abfurd.  To  af- 
firm it,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  to  afiirm,  that  there  is  no 
weccfiary  connea-ion  between  a  propofttion's  being  infallibly 
known  to  be  true,  and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  per- 
fi?aiy  demonftrable,  that  if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge 
of  future  volitions,  the.  event  is  necejfary\  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  impajftbli  but  the  event  ftiould  come  to  pafs-  For  if  it 
ben't  impoffible  but  that  it  may  be  otherwife,  then  it  is  notim- 
poffible  but  that  the  propofition  winch  ;\fiirmi  its  future 
coming  to  pafs,  may  not  now  be  true.     But  how^  abfurd, is  that> 
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en  the  fuppofition  that  there  is  now  an  infallible  knowledge 
(i.  e.  Knowledge  which  it  is  impoffible  Ihould  fail)  that  it  is 
true.  There  is  this  abfurdity  in  it,  that  it  is  not  impoffible  but 
ihat  there  now  fhould  be  no  truth  in  that  propofition,  which  \% 
now  infallibly  known  to  be  true. 

*  11.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  whofe 
cxiftence  is  contingent,  and  without  all  neceffity,  may  be  proved 
thus  :  'tis  impoffible  for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any 
intelleft  without  eindence.  To  fuppofe  otherwife,  implies  a 
contradidlion  :  becaufe  for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any 
iinderftanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  underftanding  ; 
tmd  for  a  thing  to  be  e<vident  to  any  underftanding,  is  the  fame 
thing,  as  for  that  underftanding  to  fe  tindence  of  it :  but  no 
underftanding,  created  or  increated,  zz\)  fee  evidence  where  there 
is  none  :  for  that  is  the  fame  thing;  as  to  fee  that  to  be,  which 
5s  not.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  truth  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  without  evidence,  that  truth  is  abfolutely  unknowable,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  implies  a  contradidion  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  known, 

•  But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whofe  cxiftence  is  con- 
tingent, without  all  neceflity,  the  future  exigence  of  the  event 
is  abfolutely  ivithctit  evidence.  If  there  be  any  evidence  of  it,  it 
muft  be  one  of  thefe  two  forts,  c\t\\tT  felf-evidence,  or  proof  y 
for  there  can  be  no  other  fort  of  evidence  but  one  of  thefe  two  ; 
an  evident  thing  muft  be  either  evident  in  itfelf  or  evident  in 
fomething  elfe  y  that  is,  evident  by  connexion  with  fomething 
clfe.  But  a  future  thing,  whofe  exiftence  is  without  all  necef- 
iity,  can  have  neither  of  thefe  forts  of  evidence.  It  can't  be 
fefenjidcnt  :  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known  by  what  is  now 

ro  be  feen  in  the  thing  itfelf;  either  it's  prefent  exiftence,  or 
the  neceflity  of  it's  nature  :  but  both  thefe  are  contrary  to  the 
fuppofition.  It  is  fuppofed,  both  that  the  thing  has  no  pre- 
fent exiftence  to  be  feen ;  and  alfo  that  it  is  not  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  neceflarily  exiftent  for  the  future :  io  that  its  future 
exiftence  is  not  felf-evident.  And  fuondly,  neither  is  there  any 
froof  or  evidence  in  any  thing  elfct  or  evidence  of  connexion 
with  fomething  elfe  that  is  evident ;  for  this  alfo  is  contrary  to 
the  fuppofition.  'Tis  fuppofed,  that  there  is  now  nothing  ex- 
iftent, with  which  the  future  exiftence  of  the  contingent  event  is 
conneded.  For  fuch  a  connexion  deftroys  its  contingence,  and 
fuppofes  necelfity.  Thus  'tis  demonftrated,  that  there  is  in  the 
Dature  of  things  abfolutely  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  future  ex- 
iftence of  that  event,  which  is  contingent,  without  all  necef- 
fjty  (if  any  fuch  event  there  be)  neither  felf-evidence  nor  proof. 
And  therefore  the  thing  in  reality  is  not  evident ;  and  fo  can't 
be  feen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  can't  be 
known. 

•Let 
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*  Let  nsconfider  this  in  an  example'.  Suppofe  that  fivethoif- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fixty  years  ago,  there  was  no  other  Be- 
ing but  the  Divine  Being  ;  and  then  this  world,  or  feme  par- 
ticular body  or  fpiiir,  all  at  once  ftartsout  of  nothing  into  be- 
ing, and  takes  on  itfelf  a  particular  nature  and  form;  all  in 
abfolute  contingence,  without  any  concern  of  God,  or  any  other 
caufe,  in  the  mutter;  without  any  manner  of  ground  orreafon 
of  it's  exigence  ;  or  any  dependence  upon,  or  connexion  at  all 
with  any  thing  foregoing.  ITay,  that  if  this  be  fuppofed,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  thac  event  before-hand.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  it  to  be  feen  in  the  thing  ifdf  \  for  the  thing,  itfelf,  as 
yet,  was  not.  And  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  {Qt'i\  in 
any  thing  elfe\  for  C'vidence  in  fomething  elfe,  is  conneSlion  luitb 
fomething  elfe  :  but  fuch  connedion  is  contrary  to  the  fuppo- 
fition.  There  was  no  evidence  before,  that  this  thing  ivould 
h:7/pen  ;  for,  by  the  fuppofition  there  was  no  reafon  why  it  Ihould 
happen^  rather  than  fomething  elfe,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And 
if  fo,  then  all  things  before  were  exaftly  equal,  and  the  fame, 
with  refpefl  to  that  and  other  poffiblc  things ;  there  was  no  pre- 
ponderation,  no  fuperior  weight  or  value  ;  and  therefore  no- 
thing that  could  be  of  any  weight  or  value  to  determine  any 
underftanding.  The  thing  was  abfolutely  without  evidence, 
and  abfolutely  unknowable.  An  increafe  of  underftanding,  or 
of  the  capacity  of  difcerning,  has  no  tendency,  and  makes  no 
advance,  to  a  difcerning  any  figns  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be 
increafed  never  fo  much  ;  yea,  if  it  be  increafed  infinitely.  The 
increafe  of  the  ftrength  of  fight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable 
to  difcern  the  evidence  which  is  far  off,  and  very  much  hid,  and 
deeply  involved  in  clouds  and  darknefs  ;  but  it  has  no  tendency 
to  enable  to  difcern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the  fight 
be  infinitely  ftrong,  and  the  capacity  of  difcerning  infinitely 
great,  it  will  enable  to  fee  all  that  there  i«,  and  to  fee  it  per- 
f'eflly,  and  with  eafe  ;  yet  it  has  no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a 
being  to  difcern  that  evidence  which  is  not;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  difcern  with  great  certainty 
that  there  is  none. 

*  III.  To  fuppofe  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not  to 
be  neccflary  events  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  events  which 
it  is  not  impoffible  but  that  they  may  not  come  to  pafs ;  and 
yet  to  fuppofe  that  God  certainly  foreknows  them,  and  knows 
all  things  ;  is  to  fuppofe  God's  knowledge  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  itfelf.  For  to  fay,  that  God  certainly,  and  without  all 
conjcfture,  knows  that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be,  which  at  the 
fame  time  he  knows  to  be  fo  contingent,  that  it  may  poffibly  not 
be,  is  to  fuppofe  his  knowledge  inconfiflent  with  itfelf;  or  that 
one  "thing  that  he  knows  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  another 

thing 
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thing  that  he  knows.     *Tis  the  fame  thing  as  to  fey,  Ht  fto?^' 
knows  a  propofition  to  be  of  certain  infaUible  truth,  which  he 
knows   to  be  of  contingent  uncertain  truth.     If  a  future  voli- 
tion is  {o  without  all  neceffity,  that  there  is  nothing  hinders 
but  that  it  may  not  be,  then  the  propofition  which  aflerts  itV 
future  exigence,  is  io  uncertain,  that  there  is  nothing  hinders 
but  that  the  truth  of  it  may  entirely  fail.     And  if  God  knows 
all   things.  He  knows  this  propofition  to  be  thus  uncertain. 
And  that  is  inconfiftent  with  his  knowing  that   it  is  infallibly 
true  ;   and  fo  inconfillent  with    his   infallibly  knowing  that 
it  is  true.     If  the  thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  fo^^ 
and  judges  it  to  be  contingent,  if  he  views  things  as  they  are. 
If  the  event  be  not  nccefTary,  then  it  is  poffible  it  may  never 
be:  and  if  it  be  poffible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it  nfwy 
poffibly  never  be;  and  that   is  to   know  that  the  propofition 
which  affirms  it*s  exigence,  may  poffibly  not  be  true  ;  and  that 
is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is  uncertain  ;  which  furely  is 
inconfiftent  with  his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth.     If  volitions 
are  in  themielves  contingent  events,  without  all  neceffity,  then 
'tis  no  argument  of  perfeftion  of  knowledge  in  any  being  to 
determine  peremptorily  that  they  will   be  ;  but  on    the  con- 
trary, an  argument  of  ignorance  and  miftake  :  becaufe  it  would 
argue,  that  he  fuppofes  that  propofition  to  be  certain,  which  in 
it's    own  nature,  and  all  things   confidered,  is  uncertain  and 
contingent.     To  fay  in  fiich  a  cafe,  that  God  may  have  ways 
of  knowing  contingent  events  which  we  can't  conceive  of,  is 
ridiculous  ;  as  much  fo,  as  to  fay,  that  God  may  know  contra-* 
didlions  to  be  true,  for  ought  we  know,  or  that  he  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  know  it  not  to  be 
certain,  though  we  can't  conceive  how  ;  beeaule  he  has  ways  of 
knowing,  which  we  can't  comprehend.' 

We  have  given  the  reader  this  extract,  to  evince  the  inutility 
of  fuch  abftrailed  difquifitions,  and  the  abfurdity  into  whiclt 
meriof  the  bcft  underftanding  are  feduced,  when  they  attempt 
to  explain  myfteries,  which  the  Almighty  hath  wifely  fet  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  Sorry  we  are  to  fee  a 
fenfible  divine,  of  whatever  feft,  who  is  capable  of  inftrufting 
his  flock  by  moral  precepts,  bewildering  their  underftanding 
with  metaphyfical  cfuibbies.  England,  France,  and  H<^lland, 
have  already  experienced  the  dreadful  effects  to  fociety  of  fucli 
impertinent  deha.tes  ;  nwy  they  ne^er  again  be  revived  to  the 
coftfufion  of  r«afoH,  and  the  ftibveiiioa  of  government. 
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Art.  III.  A  Pre  txijlent  Lapfe  of  Human  $ouh  detnonjl rat (d from 
Reajon  ;  Jhevon  to  be  the  Opinion  of  the  mojl  eminent  Writers  of 
Antiquity,  Jacr(d  and  profane  :  Pro-ved  to  he  the  Ground-'work 
likfivrje  of  the  Ccjpet  Difpenjation  ;  and  the  Medium  through  -which 
nany  material  Topics,  rflaiinje  I  hereto,  are  fet  ht  a  clecir^  rational^ 
and  ccnjj/hnt  Light  :  By  Capel  Bcrrou',  A,  M.  Re^or  of  Fin- 
iiinglty,  Notiiii^hamiliirc.     S--vo.     Pr.  is.  6d.     Whifton. 

TJERE  is  another  cf  thofe  contrcvcrrible  points  ftarted, 
"*■  •*  upon  wliicli  pliilolbphers  and  divines  n.ay  argue  in  a  circle 
to  eterniry,  without  ever  reaching  beyond  probability.  Our 
Huihor  indeed  has  not  clearly  Ibtcd  the  quellion,  nor  rcafoned 
very  fairly  in  proving  the  pre-e\ilient  lapfe  of  the  foul.  The 
arguments  brought  by  other  writers  to  prove  the  exiHence  of 
the  foul,  previous  to  that  o^  the  body,  he  has  quoted  as  pre- 
lumprionsof  their  belief  of  the  pre-.exiltenr  lapfe  of  the  foul  ; 
as  if  the  latter  were  a  necclTary  confequcnce  of  the  former. 
This  is  evident  from  the  extracts  made  in  the  fifth  chapter  from 
Dr.  Kenry  More,  and  the  learned  Analogy  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Bifhop  of  Durham,  though  neither  of  thefe  writers  fo 
much  as  hints  at  the  pre -exigent  lapfe  j  and  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, fpeaks  only  of  rheweakne's  of  human  nature,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  foul,  conjoined  with  this  moml  corrupt 
body. 

Our  author  begins  his  treatife  with  (hewing,  that  the  fcrip- 
ture  alfirirs  a  pre-exiftcnt  liate  of  the  foul.  Jn  the  next  place 
he  infers  the  fcntiments  of  our  church  on  this  head,  from  the 
exprellion  of  the  ninth  article,  which,  by  the  vvay,  is  not  very 
dirtindt,  fjuce  it  concludes,  *'  that  as  man  comes  engendered  from 
Adam,  he  \s  frf  for?ned  hy  the  hands  of  his  Creator;"  whence 
it  would  follow,  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil,  unlefs  ycu  fup- 
pofe  a  pre-exilient  lapfe  of  fouls. 

With  refpedl  to  the  arguments  deduced  in  the  third  fedtion, 
in  proof  of  the  pre-exiltent  lapfe  of  human  fouls,  from  the 
miferies  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  man,  they  appear  no  way  con- 
ciufive  to  us,  until  it  be  firli  demonltrated,  that  this  ftate  is  ac- 
tually fo  wretched  as  that  God  cannot  compenfate  human  fuf- 
fering  by  a  ftate  of  future  reward  ;  or  that  in  the  fcale  of  be- 
ings, man,  with  all  his  infirmities,  is  n«t  the  creature  which  he 
^ught  to  be,  confiftently  with  our  ideas  of  a  wife  and  benevo- 
lent Creator. 

Nor  are  the  author's  arguments  in  the  fourth  chapter  more 
philofophical,  where  he  attempts  to  fliew,  that  the  depravity  of 
the  human  mind  is  a  confe(\uence  of  a  pre-cxiilent  lapfe  ;  llnce. 
Take  the  portion  either  way,  it  is  ftill  a  pctitio  principii,  a  beg- 
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ging  the  queftion,  and  reafoning  upon  a  poftulatum,  that  wilt 
besr  difpute.  Yet,  Mr.  Btirow  concludes  with  tbefe  pofitive 
words  : 

*  Having  fliewn,  then,  that  the  depravity  of  the  human  mind 
is  not  occafioiied  eiiher  by  the  grofs  ftate  and  condition  of  that 
body  in  which  ll\e  fonl  is  now  lodged,  or  implanted  by  liim 
that  formed  it,  ir  would  be  an  aflVont  to  common  fenfe,  and  to 
the  reader's  judgment,  to  doubt  his  granting  me  the  conclufan, 
tliat  it  can  be  noneelfe  than  the  effedl  of  a  pre-exiftent  lapfe ; 
efpecially  if  to  what  has  already  been  cbferved,  he  adds  an  im- 
p<irtial  attention  to  the  enfuing  chapters.' 

One  would  im:igine  that  this  was  a  corollary  from  a  propofi- 
tion,  as  .uf>dcniably  demorifhatcd  as  any  geometrical  theorem  j 
and  we  doubt  not  but  the  fanguine  author  is  fully  of  that  opi- 
nion; fo  natural  it  is  for  men  to  overlook  the  weaknefs  of  any 
hypothfefib  fuggtfled  by  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  title  prefixed  to  the  fifth  chapter,  the  reader  would 
conceive  that  the  author  had  actually  quoted  a  variety  of  paiiages 
from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  philofophers  and  fathers  ; 
whereas,  in  faifl,  he  contents  himfelf  with  a  fliortcxtradi  from 
Glanville's  Lux  Orientalise  which  that  writer  borrows  from  Dr. 
Henry  More,  where  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  thofe  fages 
are  mentioned,  who  believed  in  a  pre-exilienty/^/f  of  the  foul; 
but  not  a  word  about  its  pre-exiftent  lapfe.  This  chapter  in- 
dcccf,  of  all  we  meet  with  in  this  fagacious  treatife,  correfponds 
the  Itaft  \*iih  its  title. 

There  is  fomething  extremely  curious  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  warranted  original  author  involves  the  human  race  in  the 
guilt  ot  the  fallen  angels.  The  fum  of  the  argument  is  this  ; 
tlie  angels  rebelled  againft  God,  and  were  driven  out  of  hea- 
ven ;  one  of  the  fallen  angels  feduced  Adam  into  difobedience 
to  God's  expr^fs  decree  ;  therefore  Adam  was  accefibry  to  the 
guilt  of  the  fallen  angel.  Ir  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berrow  will  review 
his  own  words  in  the  fcventh  chapter,  he  will  find  this  to  be  a 
fair  fummary  of  his  reafr.ning. 

*  To  fuch  daring  lengths  of  infolcnt  impiety  did  this  arch- 
rebel  proceed,  that,  notwi'hftanding  the  galling  defeat  he  fuf- 
tained  in  heaven,  he  perfifted  ftill  in  his  avowed  emulation* 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  principal  of  the  rebel- rout, 
atid  erected  at  once,  in  defpire  of  his  Maker^s  power,  or  by  his 
permilfion  rather,  for  wife  and  good  purpofes,  a  ftparate,  anti- 
theiftical  fovertignty.  An  aerial  region  was  his  deftined  refi- 
dence,  fituated,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  within  the  atmo- 
Iph.ere,  or  circumambient  air  of  this  our  terreftrial  globe. 

*  The  apofliL*  fpeaks  of  it  cyri:pa.i/ioi  an  aerial  abode,  and  ftlles 
Satan  both  the  prince  of  the  dc^vilsy  and  the  prince  of  the  po-u;- 
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er  [jTh  i^vflotf]  i.  e.  the  dominion  of  the  air.  A  moft  fatal 
viciniry  this  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  !  For  thefe  refrac- 
tory and  rebellious  fpirits,  though  enchained  under  darknefs, 
are  yet  permitted,  we  find,  under  certain  limitations  of  their 
aftive  powers,  to  range  about  the  earth  beneath.  Job  i.  7.  Apoc. 
xvi.  13.  where  they  have  made  it  their  conftant  bufinefs  to  fe- 
dcce  mankind  into  apoftacy,  to  draw  them  off  from  their  na- 
tural allegiance  to  God,  and  fubje£l  them  to  the  kingdom  of 
darknefs,  Col.   i.   13. 

*  A  prelude  to  which  multiplied  miferies  was  Adam's  delibe- 
rate furrender  of  his  virtue  and  integrity  to  Satan,  when  aftlng, 
as  we  find  it  related  by  Mofes,  under  the  dlfguife  of  a  fubtle 
ferpent.* 

Here  Adam's  guilt  is,  in  one  place,  a  prelude  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  ar.gcls ;  and,  in  another,  a  confequence  of  their  fall. — 
Let  the  reader  judge  from  hence  of  the  logical  accuracy  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Capel  Berrow,  who  ncverthelefs  has  di/j^layed  a  large 
fund  of  reading  and  erudition. 


\rt.  IV^.  Prolegomena  in  Libra  Feteris  Tejlamenti  Poeticos  ;  five 
DtJJertatio,  in  quay  Viri  erudttij/imi  Francifci  Harii,  nuper  Epif- 
copi  Cicefirienjiiy  de  antiqua  Hebraeorum  Pceji  Hypofhefin  ratione 
et  njeritate  nlti,  fufe  cjitndltury  atqtte  ad  ObjeSia  qutedam  rejpon~ 
dctury  ^zThoma  Edwards,  A.M.  Aul.  Clar.  Cantab,  nuper  So- 
cio, Subjicitur  Ivletrica  Lowthianse  Confutation  cum  Indicibui 
Necejffariis.      ^'vo.     Pr,   y,  6d,      Millar. 

THE  only  apology  we  can  make  to  our  readers  for  having 
fo  long  deferred  introducing  this  learned  performance  to 
their  acquaintance,  is,  that  we  were  defirous  to  inform  our- 
felves  of  every  particular  neceflary  to  a  more  jull  knowledge  of 
thefubjcift.  Jn  points  of  controverfy,  and  efj.^ecially  ofcrirical 
ciehate,  both  fiJes  of  tlie  quefHon  nuifr  be  examined,  that  no 
\infair  advantage  be  taken  by  either  party;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently lifeful  to  fonlult  authors,  which  are  feidom  found  even 
in  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  in  order  to  fee  whether  jullice 
has  been  done  to  the  writers  quoted,  or  the  arguments  of  the 
author  before  us,  be  inrirely  his  own.  This  is  a  curiofity  which 
we  have  not  fully  gratified  on  theprefeht  occafion,  as  the  Vv-orks 
of  Mcibomius  and  Gon^arus,  fo  often  quoted,  have  never  fallfm 
into  cur  hands;  flowever,  as  there  appears  no  reafon  to  doubr, 
that  Mr.  Edwards  has  faithfully  reprefented  the  do£trines  of  thefe 
learned  writers,  we  may  venture  to  give  a  fkctch  of  his  defign, 
.iiid  ftate  the  printijial  arguments  he  hath  advanced  as  dccifive 
^•1  a  fubjcc'.  fc  long  drfputed  by  the  cri'ics. 

Ha*  "  E\ar 
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Ever  fince  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  nature  ^ 
the  Hebrew  vcrfjfication  hath  been  matter  of  controverfv:  Go- 
marus  imagined  titat  he  found  in  tlie  Hebrew  poetry,  every  kind 
of  verfe  ufed  by  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  other  lyric  poets  j  fuch 
as  Iambics,  Alcaics,  Sapphics,  &c.  a  notion  which  he  borrowed 
from  Philo,  Jofephus,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  without  exami- 
fjation.  His  hypothefis  was  implicitly  received  by  Buxtorf, 
Heinfiiis,  Hottingtr,  and  fcveral  of  the  b.-lt  critics  of  the  age,. 
who  approved  it  merely  becaufe  it  convejed  a  fublime  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  facred  writings,  without  inquiry  i[ito  its  reditude, 
until  Capellus  examined  and  proved  the  abfurdity  of  the  Bata- 
vian's  notions  refpecling  the  quantity  of  the  fylljbles. 

Meibomius  was  the  next  who  propofed  a  new  fyftem,  and 
fupported  it  by  the  boldeft  corruptions  and  interpolations  of 
the  genuine  text,  as  our  author  afHrms  ;  but  we  are  not  fa- 
voured with  an  account  of  his  fcherae,  bccanfe  we  are  told  it  is 
too  ridiculous  Xo  merit  an  anfwer,  notwithflanding  the  avowed 
learning,  and  dtfcrved  reputation  of  the  author. 

More  juflice  hath  been  fncwn  vn  this  refpeft  to-  the  ce- 
lebrated Le  Clerc,  who  took  part  in  this  controverfv,  and 
publiflied  in  the  year  i688»  a  Critical  Dilfertation  on  the  He- 
brew Poetry,  originally  written  in  French,  and  tranllated  by  a 
friend  into  Latin.  Here  he  affirms,  that  the  Hebrew  poetry 
confifts  intirely  in  the  rhime  or  jingle  of  the  verfes;  and,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  language,  will  not  admit  of  that  variety 
of  verfiftcation  afcribed  to  it  by  Gomaius,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  kind  than  metre,  or  what  we  commonly  call  rhime.  The 
reafon  he  gives  is  that 

**  Poefis  Hebraica,  GrcTcis,  Latinsc,  Gallicaj,  Anglicse,  ca?- 
terarumque  omnium  linguarum  recentium  poefi  omnino  eft  dif- 
fimilis  ;  quippe  cujus  verfus  valde  fmt  inegulares,  alii  iongifr- 
fimi,  alii  contra  breviflimi.  Hie  plwibus,  ille,  idemque  forfi- 
tan  verfus  proximus,  duabus  tantum  fyUabis  conftitcrir.  Facile 
jgitur  fieri  poteft,  ut  libros  poeticos,  prout  in  Codd.  vulgatt* 
ferie  perpetua  defcripti  exftant,  iterum  iterumque  evolvas,  ne- 
que  tamen  verfuum  ^uoniiKiviKv  fonos  fimilcs  vel  tantillum 
animadvcrtas." 

Mr.  Edwards  very  fcnfibly  obferves,  that  according  to  this 
method  every  thing  might  be  reduced  to  verfe,  and  it  would  be 
impoffrble  to  diftinguilh  profe  from  poetry.  The  very  fame 
piece  might  either  be  regarded  as  verfe  or  profe,  as  there  was 
no  ftandard  of  feet  to  a  verfe,  and  the  length  was  wholly  to  be 
determined  by  the  two  rhiming  words,  at  whatever  diftance 
they  might  happen  to  be  placed.  To  evince  more  clearly  the 
fallacy  of  thefe  three  fyftems  laid  down  by  Gomarus,  Meibomius^ 
and  Le  Clerc,  he  gives  fpeciircns  of  each,  from  the  learned 
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Dr.  Hare,  bifhop  of  ChichelUr,  whofc  hypothcfis  he  cfpoufes 
and  vindicates  againll  all  rlie  ohjedions  raifcd  by  certain  polle- 
rior  critic?,  as  the  moft  rational  and  juft  that  ever  was  pro- 
pofed.  *Tis  [)ity  we  cannot  favour  our  curious  readers  with 
extrads  from  ihefe  fpecimens,  or  that  of  Dr.  Hare,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  intelligible  ;  but  to  compenfite  for  this  lofs,  we 
Hiall  be  the  more  explicit  in  the  quotations  from  our  au- 
thor. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  Mr.  Edwards  explains  the  bi(hop  of 
Chicheller's  lyltem  of  the  Hebrew  ineafurc.  This  ingenious 
prelate  obferves, 

•*  Cum  Pfalmus  fit  alphabetic  is,  et  fmguli  ejus  verficuli  a 
Jiteris  fecunduni  Alphabeti  Hebraici  ordinem  incipiant,  eorum 
initia  et  fines  certo  dignolcuntur,  nee  errare  pcfluiTiUS,  fingu- 
iorum  iimites  intra  b'revius  fpatium  contrahendo,  vel  ultra  dc- 
bifiim  terminum  producendo.'* 

Having  by  this  means  afcertained  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  verfe,  the  bilhop  afterwards  aflerts,  that  they  are  either 
Trochajcs  or  Iambics,  confiliing  either  of  an  equal  or  unequal 
number  of  fylkbies,  I'he  former  he  calls  Trochaic,  laying  the 
accent  on  the  firfl,  third,  or  fifth  fyllable;  and  the  latter  Iam- 
bic, accenting  the  fecond,  fourth,  or  fixth  fyllables.  Both 
kinds  are  found  ia  the  ii  ith  pfalm,  for  which  reafon  our  au- 
thor quotes  it  intire,  annexing  the  four  fubfequent  canons  from 
Dr.  Hare. 

*  I.  Verficuli  periodorum  in  Pfalmis,  atque  adeo  in  ceteris 
oi^nibus  libris  poeticis,  vel  pari,  vel  impari  fyllabarum  numero 
conflant ;  qnique  proinde  vel  Trochaicis,  vel  lambicis,  non 
immeriio  haberi  polfunt. 

*  ir.  Verficuli  ejufdem  period!  funt  ejufdem  generis,  vel  Tro- 
chaici,  fcil.  vel  lambici :  pedum  vero  numero  Trochaicos  non- 
iiunquam,  lambicos  plerumque  difcrepare, 

"  III.  Non  necelTe  eft,  ut  period!  duobus  tantum  verficulls 
conftent  ;  fsepe  enim  tribus,  quatuorve,  aliquando  pluri^bus,  ut 
cum  ex  metro,  turn  etiam  fenfu  ubique  fere,  evidenter  li* 
quebir. 

*  IV.  In  poefi  Hebraica  nulla  quantitatis  fyllabarum  ratio 
habetur ;  adeoque  pedes  omnes  effe  diflyllabos.' 

Our  author  remarks  upon  this.  Nihil  eje,  in  quatuor  hifce 
canonibus  //«r/tf«;V,  commentitii ;  nihil  ad  arbitrium  difii.  No- 
luit  fane  Epifcopus  illorum  veftigiis  infiftere,  qui,  ut  abfonas 
fiias  atque  vanas  de  poefi  Hebraica  opiniones,  inconfultius  ani- 
mis  conceptas,  argumentis  fpeciem  veritatis  prae  fe  ferentibus 
tuerentur,  firmatafque  darent,  Textum  ipfum  Hebr.  corrum- 
pere  baud  veriti  funt,  nunc  verborum  ordinem  invertendo,  nunc 
i^aadam  inferendo,  nunc  delendo,  nunc  alia  pro  aliis  reponen- 
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do.  Hypothefis  Hariana  ex  Textu  Hebraeo,  qpalis  in  CodJ. 
Vulgart.  habetur,  tota  deprompta  eft  ;  omniaque  Epifcopi  iii- 
venta  ex  illo  fonte  haufta  funt.  Ne  longtim  faciarn,  ratio, 
quam,  ad  germanam  poefeos  Hebraicas  indolem  deprehenden- 
dam,  iniit  vir  dodiflimus,  ita  comparata  eft,  ut  iion  folum 
acutiilimum  ejus  ingenium,  fubadlifi'imumque  judicium  fatisin- 
dicer,  verum  etiam  unica  fit,  quae  fpem  aliquam  lirmiorem  rei,. 
quae  in  votis  erat,  ad  exitum  felicem  perducendas,  oftendere  po- 
tuit  :  6i  hac  minus  fuccefliffet,  fruftra  alia  aggrcffus  effet  via  : 
de  poereos  Hebraicse  inftauratione  merito  defperatum  efler, 
quippe  in  rei  literariae  arcanis  habenda,  quas  nulla  quantacun- 
que  hominum  induftria  detegenda  fint.' 

In  the  third  chapter  he  endeavours  to  iUuftrate  and  confirm 
Dr.  Hare's  canons  by  a  variety  of  reaibns  and  inftances,  which 
vse  cannot  quote,  for  the  reafons  mentioned. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  he  enforces  the  general  objeftion  made 
to  the  bifliop*s  hypothefis,  by  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory,  who  affirm  that  he  has  detracted  from  the  dignity  of 
the  facred  writings,  by  reducing  the  Hebrew  poetry  to  a  hea-vy 
and  inelegant  hitony* .  He  afiirms  that,  hov/evcr  grand  and  fub- 
lime  the  fentiment  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  might  be,  yet  that 
the  ftile  was  certainly  poor,  ambiguous,  and  unpoliflied,  for 
which  he  has  the  teftimony  of  the  celebrated  Le  Clerc,  He 
farther  infifts,  that  although  no  Chriftian  will  deny  the  fubli- 
mity  and  importance  of  thofe  things,  revealed  to  the  people* 
by  the  infpired  prophets,  yet  that  the  language  was  nothing  fu- 
perior  to  what  was  commonly  ufed.  Hence  it  is,  fays  he,  *  ut 
doSirinam  Chrijii,  non  Attico  Jlylo,  aut  Platonic  a  eloquent  i  a,  fed  fuo 
more,  et  inter  fuos  ufitato,  ^A-/>r^r/;;/  dinjinitus  adfiati^jed  huma- 
nis  literis  minime  exculti  Jpojiolit  ut  docet  Paulus.  Falluntur 
ergo  a/iri  do^iy  quod  mifceant  fublimitatem  rerum  ipfaruin  cum 
fublimitate  ftyli.' 

He  goes  on:  *  Itcrum  ncgarenon  dubito,  redle  colligi  pofTe, 
ex  eo  quod  fublimitas  et  venuftas  longe  maxima;  in  conceptibus 
educeant,  numeros  itidem  elfe  pcrfedliffimos,  et  parem  quan- 
dam  elegantiam  et  pulchritudinem  confecutos :  Sacrorum  va- 
tum  conccptus  divinoNuminis  affiatui  quodammodo  tribuendos 
effe,  (fi  minus  paffim,  at  iis  certe  locis,  qui,  ut  cum  Lonuthio 
noftro  loquar,  fpirant  quiddam  tarn  ixielfum,  tamque  cceUjie,  ut 
plane  'videa?2tur  di^iniiui  editi ;)  et  fingularcm  vim,  et  fplendo- 
rem,  magnificentiam  atque  pulchritudinem  iis  inefie,  fi  quid 
aliud,  mihi  perfuafiffimum  eft.  Longe  vcro  aliter,  quod  ad 
Dumeros  fpedat,  rem  fefe  habere,  jam  fupra  docuiujus;  et  fa- 
.— — — 1 - 

*  Vid.  Ancient Univerfdl  Hiftory,  Vol.  X.  p.  203. 
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ti5,  nl  fallor,  demonftravimus  "  Earn  eife  linguaE  Hebraica; 
rationem,  ut  non  nifi  mctrum  fim'ilicirnmum  ferre  pofllr.'" 

A  dillind^ion  in  which  we  mult  j)crf"e6tly  agree  wiih  our  au- 
thor, as  fijpported  not  only  by  probability,  but  the  initance 
given  of  the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  which  is  iiitirely  analo* 
gous.  In  this  chapter  the  reader  will  meet  with  a  great  riiaiiy 
other  curious  critical  reflexions,  which  will  fully  compenfafe 
the  trouble  of  a  perufal,  and  evince  the  extenfive  -erudition  of 
our  author. 

The  attack  upon  Dr.  Lowth,  fuhjoined  to  tl^e  d•f^er^ation, 
(iivours  too  flrongly  of  prejudice  and  refentnient,  to  add  any 
thing  to  our  writer's  reputation.  Into  whatever  errors  he  may 
think  that  gentleman  has  fallen,  he  ciinnot  bur  confe''"s  his  leai  n» 
ing  and  genius  ;  and  if  he  did  nor,  the  whole  world  would  dry 
juliice  to  one  of  the  bed  poets,  critics,  and,  ])efha[*s,  the  mol¥ 
elegant  Latin  writer  of  his  age.  We  need  fay  noth.ingof  oup 
author's  Latinity  ;  the  reader  inay  judge  from  the  fpecimens  we 
Itave  given,  that  nothing  more  was  intended  tharV  perfpicuity,  in 
which  Mr.  Edwards  has  fometimes  failed  through  the  cifudlties 
unavoidable  in  the  art  of  printing. 


Art.  V.  Van  Swieten's  Commentaries  Abridged.  JSj  Dr.  Schom-' 
berg,  cf  Bath.  Fello-.v  of  ths  Socifiy  of  _''":"  -;>.r!  8^7.' 
Pr.  6s.     Johuflon. 

TH  E   public  has  long  waited  with  impatience  for  the  fe- 
quel  of  baron  Van  Swieten's   learned   Commentaries  on 
Boerhaave's  Aphorifms ;  the  general  merit  and  utility  of  vi'hicK, 
were  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time  the  baron's  prolixity  was 
lamented.     A  mangled  Englifh  tranflation  of  this  performance 
hath  been  already  attempted  ;  but  we  believe  Dr.  Schomberg  is 
the  firft  who  thought  of  what  is  infinitely  more  necfffary,  ani 
abridgment,  which,  if  judicioufly  executed,  cannot  fail  of  prov- 
ing an  acceptable  prefent  to  the  medical  Undent,  as  w'ell  as  the 
praOitioner.     Inftrudlion,  as  the  doflorjuftly  obferves,  is  moft 
imprtj/ivs  where  it  is  leafl  incumbered  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken" 
TO  avoid  the  fault  implied  in  the  proverb, — Bre^vis  effe  laboro^  ol;r 
fcwiis  fio,     A  reader  like  wife  expects,  that  the  compendizer  fhall 
not  only  purge  the  work  of  all  fuperfluous  matter,  but  that  he 
correal  his  oiiginal,  either  in  the  text  or  notes,  wherever  he  ap- 
pears faulty.     This,  however,  is  a  liberty  which  Dr.  Schom-" 
berg  hath  not  prefumed  to  take;  whether  from  inadvertence  or 
diffidence,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.      An  inftance  oc- J 
rurs  in  the  very  introdudUon,  where  the  celebrated  Boerhaave's  ' 
iioliaft  is  made  to  fpeak  very  obfcarely,  and  in  his  definitions' 
H  4  too, 
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too,  which  ought  to  be  clear  and  felf  evident.  *  The  name  of 
animal  fundtions  (fays  he)  is  given  to  all  the  changes  wrought 
in  the  body  of  a  living  man,  which  occafion  a  change  in  ihe 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  or  are  produced  by  a  thiriK.ing  mind.' 
Ai  :his  rate,  to  pofTcfs  the  locomative  powers  imj)Hes  a  ratio- 
nality, though  we  always  imagined,  that  the  rtuj)ideft  brute  ani- 
mal was  endowed  with  all  th^  funciions  neceliary  to  mufcular 
motion.  In  the  table  of  errt?.ta  we  find  the  expreUion  altered, 
but  not  amended  ;  fcr  here  the  doctor  fays,  '  that  the  animal 
fun(5tions  are  thofc  changes  of  the  human  body,  which  either 
tlifturb  our  ideas,  or  are  difturbed  by  them  ;'  a  definition  equally 
liable  to  exception.  In  truth,  the  diftindion  made  by  Boer- 
liaave  and  his  commentator  i»  obvious  enough,  if  by  i-itul  be 
meant  involuntary  motion  of  the  mufcies,  fuch  as  the  fyftole  or 
diartole  of  the  heart;  and  by  animal,  chofe  motionsof  the  muf- 
cies which  are  confcioufly  influenced  by  the  will,  fuch  as  the 
raifing  my  arm,  either  to  ftrike  another  or  to  defend  myfelf  : 
and  certainly  both  thefe  fundions  relate  only  to  the  animal, 
without  difcriminating  whether  he  be  rational  or  irrational. 

There  are  feveral  other  llips,  and  controvertible  do6lrines,  to 
be  met  with  in  this  abridgment,  which  we  pafs  over,  becaufe 
fome  of  them  are  not  chargeable  on  Dr.  Schomberg,  and  on 
account  of  the  general  utility  of  the  defign.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, avoid  taking  notice  of  the  doflor'somiffion,  in  not  infert- 
ing  the  aphorifms  themfelves,  which  would  render  the  com- 
mentary infinitely  more  perfpicuous  and  ferviceable;  more  ef- 
pecially  as  the  defcription  of  difeafes  is  now  extremely  imper- 
fect, and  the  whole  refembles  a  chaos  of  immethodical  precepts 
and  reflediions.  Of  this  we  have  a  rem-^rkable  inftance  in  the 
feClion  on  wounds  in  the  head,  which  we  cannot  help  quoting 
as  a  proof  of  what  we  alledge.  Van  Swieten  is  enumerating 
the  dangerous  fymptoms  which  fupervene  a  wound  or  contufion 
of  the  head,  when  immediately  he  quits  the  fubjtft,  to  make 
room  for  this  ufeful,  but  in  this  place  impertinent,  remark. 

•  It  is  remarkable  (fays  he)  that  the  cellular  membrane  is 
more  eafily  diftended,  as  it  is  thinner  and  lefs  replete  with  fat  ; 
whence  it  is  that  this  membrane  about  the  eyelids  is  fo  eafily 
jiiflated,  and  that  about  the  fcrotum  and  penis  it  is  fo  eafily 
diftended  to  an  uncommon  bulk  in  an  anafarca,  becaufe  in  thole 
parts  the  cellular  membrane  contains  no  thick  far,  but,  if  any 
thing,  a  fort  of  mucilage  ;  except  in  caftrated  animals,  in  which 
a  vaft  quantity  of  fat  is  accumulated  in  this  membrane.  Tu- 
mours thus  formed  are  properly  enough  tern>ed  emphyfemata^  or 
inflations,  which  Gorraus  defines  to  be  a  colleftion  of  a  flatu- 
lent fpirit  or  air  in  fome  void  fpace  of  the  body. — Wounds  of 
the  head  fliould  never  be  thought  trivial,  even  though  they  ap- 
pear 
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pc.ir  but  flighr,  fincc  they  have  very  ficqucntly  been  attended 
with  fatal  confequenccs.* 

We  (hall  beg  leave  to  quote  one  complete  fedion,  as  a  fpeci- 
nien  of  the  compendizer's  method  and  language,  and  oi  the 
good  fenfe  and  obfervation  of  his  original ;  for  it  woukl  be  un- 
neceflary  to  give  a  complete  review  of  the  abridgment  of  a 
work,  alreaiiy  fo  well  known  to  all  our  medical  readers. 

«  Of  a  Nephritis, 

*  A  nephritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  with  intcnfe 
pain. 

'  Little  urine,  thin  and  aqueous,  is  juftly  condemned  a$ 
bad,  both  as  a  fign  in  the  diflemper  prefent,  and  as  a  caufe  in 
the  future  changes.  As  a  fymptom,  becaufe  it  denotes  a  very 
violent  degree  of  inflammation,  and  that  throughout  the  whole 
fubliance  of  the  kidney  ;  and  it  is  fo,  likewiie,  as  a  caufe,  in- 
afmuch  as  all  the  acrid  parts  of  the  humours  are  now  retained, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  ought  to  have  been  this  way 
evacuated  from  the  body,  and  inftead  of  which,  the  thin  parts 
of  the  blood,  driven  through  the  kidneys,  being  thus  ex- 
haufted  from  the  other  parts,  increafes  the  inflammatory  den- 
fity  of  the  blood. 

*  It  may  be  occafioned  by  violent  ftraining  ;  for  as  the  kid- 
neys are  faftcned  to  fome  of  the  fl:rongeft  mufcles  of  the  back, 
at  that  time  fwelled  with  adion,  while  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal mufcles,  at  the  fame  time,  powerfully  comprefs  the 
vifcera ;  and  if  we  confider,  alfo,  the  bignefs  of  the  emulgent 
vefl'els,  it  will,  from  all  thefe  matters  confidered,  appear  evi- 
dently, what  a  force  the  kidneys  fuftain  in  a  violent  exertion  of 
one's  utm.oft  llrength  ;  more  efpecially  when  the  body,  being 
bent  forward,  endeavours  to  raife  itfelf  upright  with  fome  large 
weight,  in  which  cafe  the  mufcles  of  the  back  ad  with  a  prodi- 
gious force.  Violent  ftraining,  therefore,  of  the  body,  may  be 
a  caufe  produdive  of  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  by  com- 
prelflng  and  obflruding  the  final  extremities  of  their  arteries, 
and  likewife  by  urging  the  grofs  red  blood  into  the  urinary 
tubes,  which  naturally  tranfmit  only  pellucid  juices  that  are 
much  thinner. 

*  It  may  be  occafioned  by  heat  ;  for  by  heated  air  the  moft 
fluid  part  of  our  humours  are  dilfipated,  and  tlie  blood  be- 
coming moredenfe,  is  alfo  of  a  redder  colour  and  more  acrid, 
which  brings  on  a  flranguary. 

*  An  iliac  paflion,  and  that  of  a  fatal  tendency,  has  followed 
upon  fymptoms  which  have  indicated  the  difeafe  in  the  bladder 
or  kidneys.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Hippocrates,  ^ibus 
€X  Jlranguria  'vohoulus  fuccedity  intra  feptem  dies  inter  emit  ^  nijioborta 
fsbre  copiofa  urina  ejjiuat,     *•  A  flranguary  fucceeded  by  an  iliac 

paflion. 
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paflioji,  i>  fatal  about  the  fe\-enth  day,  unlefs  a  fever  comes  on 
with  a  copious  difchAige  of  urine."  Galen  feems  io  have  Ji 
doubt  about  this  ;  but  I  have  once  met  with  it,  though  it  mull 
be  confefTed  that  the  cafe  is  very  rare  and  uncommon. 

*  In  an  inflammatory  nephritis,  fudi  urine  as  appears  thick, 
shhough  it  does  not  fubflde,  or  form  a  dillin^l  and  even  hypo- 
Hafis,  is,  neverthelefs,  good,  which  yet,  in  other  difeafes,  is  a 
fign  to  be  fufpeded.  Eat  the  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that 
in  other  acute  diiiempcrs,  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  being  dif- 
folved  and  rendered  fluxile,  muft  remix  with  the  blood,  pafs 
the  lungs,  and  circulate  with  the  blqod  through  the  arteries 
before  it  can  efcape  through  the  kidneys;  nor  can  it  all  pafs  out 
prefently  by  this  emun<5lpry,  but  is  obliged  to  fuffer  the  repeated 
adieus  of  the  lungs  and  arteries,  which,  in  a  manner,  divide, 
and,  as  it  were,  levigate  its  parts,  that  are  thus  adapted  to 
form  a  copious  and  even  fecimcnt  in  the  prine.  Biit  the  mat- 
ter of  the  diftemper  lodged  in  the  kidneys  has  no  fuch  neceffity 
of  remixing  with  the  blood,  but  may  inckmediately,  upoa  itii 
colliquation  or  diflblution,  defcend  and  tfcnpe  with  the  urine. 

*  The  rtiarper  diuretics  are  here  mifchievous ;  for  by  their 
Himulus  they  increafe  the  fever  and  prefent  inflammation,  and 
give  a  greater  acrimony  to  the  urine,  by  which  all  the  painful 
parts  are  more  irritated,  and  the  fympioms  aggravated.  Le- 
pients  with  watery  drinks,  emollient  and  foft  oily  medicines 
are  beft,  for  they  eafe  pain,  relax  the  parts  that  are  drawn  into 
a  cramp  or  confliiclion,  and  lubricate  the  palTage?  to  the 
bladder. 

*  Pus  difcharged  with  the  urine,  if  confiuered  alone,  is  no 
abfolute  fign  of  an  abfcefs  or  ulcer  in  the  kidiiey  ;  fmce  it  may 
'come  from  the  ujeters  or  bladder,  affe(^cd  in  the  fame  manner. 
Trallian  has  very  well  obfcrved  ihe  figns  by  which  one  may  dif- 
tingiiifli,  whether  the  pus  comes  from  the  kidneys  or  from  other 
parts  :  for  if  the  matter  was  not  colleded  in  the  urinary  paf- 

fages,  but  being  ifirll  abforbed  elfewhve,  pall'es  off  with  the 
Urine,  this  pus  will  appear  moll  intimately  mixed  with  the 
urine,  and  will  fubfide  but  very  flowly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veflcl ;  becaufe  tliis  pus  being  intermixed  with  the  blood,  ha? 
been  highly  attenuattd  by  the  action  of  the  lung*;  and  arteries, 
artd  [)as  paired  thence  with  the  fecreted  urine  through  the  venal 
duels.  But  when  rnattcr  dillils  immediately  from  an  ulcer  of 
the  kidneys,  it  ish^ver  thus  in'tiiriately  blended  with  the  urine; 
bur,  foon  after  it.  is  difcharged,  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veifcl,  fepara'ted  from  the  urine.- — —Matter  from  the  bladder  is 
much  more  rena'cious  and  glutinous,  and  direclly  fubfjdes  like 
1^'n-e  to  til?  ^^l^r^nVoF  the  uiinal  ;  but  matter  from  the  kid- 
.'  fiii'^uating. 

*  It 
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•  It  feems  a  doubtful  point,  whether  a  complete  jialiy  may 
enfue  in  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  lame  fide,  from  a  tumour  \\\ 
the  kidneys. — Since  the  large  nervous  trunks  that  are  fent  to 
thofc  limbs,  go  out  from  the  foramina  of  the  cs  facrum,  aind  are 
fo  fituatcd,  as  fcarcely  to  be  comi)reired  by  any  fwelling  of  the 
kidneys,  however  large  it  may  be.  Add  to  this,  that  in  an  ab- 
fcefs  of  the  blsddtr  there  is  difcharged  with  rbe  uiihe  a  fort  of 
fcabby  or-  foliaceous  fragments,  which  Traliian  calls  tio^ict  nn- 
TO.hcoS'Yi,  a  If ^f  like  ahrajion^  which  is,  probably,  a  fcparatioh 
of  the  interior  lining  of  the  bladder  ;  but  from  a  hippuration 
in  the  kidneys,  particles  more  confiftent  and  flefliy  are  dif- 
charged in  the  urine,  which  are,  by  Hippocrates,  taHcd  {r:ip;j./A 
(riMKpa,,  /mall caruncles ;  andhe  tells  us  they  come  from  the  kid- 
neys :  but  thefe  are,  probably,  half  gangrenous  parts,  from 
the  fubftancc  of  the  kidneys  vhemfelves ;  for  in  the  fame  man- 
ner we  fee  that  upon  the  breaking  of  abfcefTes  in  the  external 
"parts  of  the  body,  there  are  membranous  fieeces  of  the  cellu- 
lar fubflance  intermixed  with  the  difcharged  matter/ 

Hence  it  ai)pears,  that  Dr.  Schorriberg's  Abridgment,  though 
not  'pcrfedy  is  neverthelefs  fo  ufeful,  that  we  fhail  be  glad  to  fe^* 
the  baron'  Van  Swieten  put  it  in  his  power  to  cornplete  the  de- 
fign  ot  rendering  thofe  valuable  Commentaries  more  portable 
and  convenient. 


Art.  Vr,  An  Ej/hy  on  the  Caufes  and  Cure  of  the  nfual  D'-feafes  :~ 
Voyages  to  the  Weft  Indies:  Together  nviih  the  Prefer^oatiuc:, 
agaitijl  thcni.  In  Anjhver  to  the  ^ejlicns  propcftd  hy  the  Society  of 
Sciences  in  Holland  ;  Pf'ljut  are  the  Caufes  of  the  vfual  Dfeafi 
among  Seamen  in  Voyages  to  the  Weft  Inches  }  and^  What  are  the 
Means  of  prc--ventingy  and  of  curing  ihsm  ?  To  nfihich  ^ffay  th^ 
Prize  ruuas  adjudged^  Written  by  Solomon  de  Monchv,  City 
Phyfician  at  Rotterdam.  And  Uavflated  from  the  Dutch  phih- 
fppbi^alTrf.nffi£iicns,     %-vo,     Pr.  35.      Becket. 

THIS  fenfible  writer  has  united  pradlice  to  theory,  and 
fo  clofely  joined  profound  reading  with  accurate  reflec- 
tion, that  we  might  venture  to  recommend  lii^s  judgment  as^e- 
cifive  with  rerj)ei^>  to  the  qu^flion  difcutfed,  if  he  had  pruned  it 
of  certain  Batavian  luxuriances.  The  introduftory  fketch  on 
the  fitiiation  of  tlie  Weft  Indies,  the  temperature  of  the  torrid^ 
^one,  and  the  diet  of  feamen,.if  not  wholly  unneceffary,  might" 
at  leaft  be  mof-e  neatly  interwoven  with  the  textnreof  his  work;' 
for  in  theihanncr  which  thefe  obfervations  are  now  made,  they^ 
feem  to  have  no  reference  to  the  theory,  and  are  forgot  as  foon 
iis  thev  are  pcrufed.  From  the  exj)eriments,  however,  made 
iipoij' the  ofual  food  of  Dutch  feanien,  he  forms  the  fame  con- 
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clulions  with  the  judicious  Dr.  Pringle  ;  namely,  that  aniffial 
fubliances,  mixed  with  the  farinaceous  kind,  firll  contract  « 
tendency  to  putrefadion,  in  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  by 
which  concodion  is  promored  in  the  ftomach:  that  by  this  ten- 
dency they  are  capable  of  exciting  a  fermcntatioQ  in  unlea- 
vened farinaceous  fubfiances  :  that  a  more  languid  and  How  fer- 
mentation will  be  produced  by  farinaceous  fubftances  alone, 
without  the  commixture  of  animal  fubftances :  that  pouring 
water,  beer,  or  vinegar,  on  thofe  mixtures,  produces  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  fermentations  :  that  the  fermentation  ari- 
iing  from  the  mixture  of  animal  and  farinaceous  fubftances,  is 
produ£live  of  a  ftrong  acid,  and  totally  prevents  all  further 
putrefadlion  :  and  that  the  faliva,  added  to  fuch  mixtures,  re- 
tards the  putrefadion  of  animal  fuilances,  abates  the  fermen- 
tation of  farinaceous  ones,  and  obtunds  the  points  of  the  re- 
maining acid.  This  is  the  bafis  of  that  theory,  from  which  our 
author  concludes,  that  difcafes  which  are  confidered  by  all  other 
writers  as  totally  different,  arife  from  the  fame  caufe,  namely, 
putrefadion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  difeafes,  and  efpeclally 
fevers,  have  been  unneceflarily  multiplied,  by  affixing  different 
names  to  the  very  fame  difeafe,  or  at  leaft  to  different  ftages, 
degrees,  fymptoms,  and  conftquences  of  the  difeafe ;  but  it  15 
likewife  true,  that  reducing  the  different  fpecles  too  much,  in" 
order  to  quadrate  with  a  particular  theory,  may  be  attended 
with  equally  bad  confequences,  by.direding  the  phyfician's  at- 
tention to  the  original  caufe,  wiien,  perhaps,  a  fupervening 
fyniptom  requires  all  his  attention,  and  indicates  a  very  diffe- 
rent treatment  from  the  original  diforder.  It  is  no  uncommon 
cafe  to  fee  one  diftemper  degenerate  into  another,  and  neither 
curable  by  a  fimilar  treatment;  nay,  to  fee  even  convertible 
difeafes  foil  all  the  powers  of  the  fame  medicines,  though  per- 
haps fpecific  in  one  of  them.  Can  the  irregular  intermittent, 
which  fiequently  fucceeds  the  ardent  bilious  fever,  be  cured  by 
the  fame  pradlice  and  medicines  ?  The  dyfentery  often  accom- 
panies malignant  fevers  ;  fliall  we  therefore  direft  our  fkill  to- 
wards alleviating  the  former,  and  wholly  negleft  the  latter?  No, 
a  mixed  pradlice  muff  be  ufed  in  this  cafe,  and  a  deviation  from 
any  eftabliffied  theory,  according  to  the  fymptoms  arifing.*  The 
deicriptions  given  by  our  author  of  the  putrid  and  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  of  the  fcurvy,  are  copied  from  Dr.  Pringle,  and  Dr. 
Lind,  whofe  very  words  he  tranfcribes  in  every  page;  referving 
only  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  reducing  the  fpecies  of  difeafes,  and 
accounting  for  the  three  mentioned  from  the  fame  principle. 

Having  fixed  the  definition,  and  afcertained  the  defcription 
of  the  ufual  difeafes  among  feamen  in  voyages  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, among  the  principal  of  which  he  reckons  the  fcurvy,  tho* 
4.  we 
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we  inay  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  diforder  is  by  no  ine:ins  fo 
common  in  the  warmer  as  in  colder  climates ;  he  proceeds  to 
invelHgate  the  firli  article  of  the  queltion  propofed  by  the  fo- 
citrty,  viz.  What  are  the  caiifes  of  the  ufual  diftempers  ?  In  ex- 
plaining how  the  three  cajiital  difeafes,  the  })utrid,  the  malig- 
nant fever,  and  the  fcurry,  owe  their  cxilience  to  i)utrefa(5lion ; 
by  which  is  underftood  a  certain  degeneracy  or  corruption  of 
the  animal  juices,  whence  they  contrad  a  fharpnefs  injurious  to 
tVie  folids,  irr.peding  their  functions,  and  altering  their  natural 
tone  and  qualities,  produces  fymptoms  more  or  lefs  malignant, 
the  author  is  very  fyftematic.  The  firft  perceivable  cffeds  of  pu- 
trefafiioii,  are  a  colliquation  of  the  fluids,  and  relaxation  of  the 
folids.  Htnce,  the  nature  of  purrefaif^ion,  the  doctor  tlunks, 
confifts  in  an  inteftine  motion  of  the  juices,  by  which  the  equa- 
ble mixture  of  their  conliituent  particles  is  thrown  into  confu- 
fion  ;  while,  perhaps,  the  air  naturally  lodged  in  that  mixture, 
and  thereby  deprived  of  its  elalticlty,  now  being  fet  at  liberty, 
recovers  its  exi)an(lon,  and  conflirutes  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
of  putrefadion.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Pringle,  that  neither  an 
offenfive  foetid  flench,  nor  the  produ<£iion  of  a  volatile  lixivial. 
fait,  is  eflential  to  putrefaction  ;  the  firft  ftages  of  which  appear 
by  a  feparation  anddivifion  of  the  particles,  both  fluid  and  folid. 

Dr.  Monchy's  reafons  for  believing  that  putrefadion  is  the 
primary  caufeof  the  three  capital  difeafes  fpecified,  are  deduced 
from  the  nature  and  adtion  of  the  antecedent  caufes ;  from  the 
various  fymptoms  of  the  diflempers ;  from  the  pradice  found 
to  be  beneficial  or  detrimental;  and  from  the  examination  of 
the  bodies  of  patients  who  have  died  of  thofe  diflempers.  The 
fame  antecedent  caufes  have  been  followed  by  each  of  the  dif- 
tempers  indifcriminately,  which  have  degenerated  one  into  the 
other,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  evince  they  had  their  rife  in  the 
fame  caufes.  *  That  the  malignant  fevers  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  fcurvy,  is  deducible, 

*  I.  From  many  confequences  common  to  both  diflempers, 
with  regard  to  the  rarefadion  of  the  blood,  and  flaccidity  of  the 
veflels ;  namely,  the  fkin's  being  yellow  or  tawney;  the  wheyifh 
lymph  on  the  blood,  the  humour  arifing  from  the  bliilers,  the 
white  of  the  eye,  the  fweat  and  chyle,  all  being  of  the  fame 
morbid  colour,  or  appearance ;  red,  blue,  and  purple  fpots  on 
the  fkin  ;■  the  breath  offenfive  ;  the  fweat,  urine,  and  faces 
bloody  ;  various  hemorrhages ;  the  blood  difcharged  by  the 
lancet  of  the  like  quality  :  the  force  of  the  heart,  in  the  cri/is 
of  the  diftemper,  too  weak  to  drive  the  blood  up  to  the  brain, 
whilft  the  body  is  in  an  erefl  pofition  ;  the  heart,  liver,  and 
fpleen,  on  the  difledion  of  bodies,  in  both  difeaft?,  being  ex- 
:^flively  fwollen  ;  dcliqiiiums,  kz, 

*  Anolhc; 
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'  Another  argument  of  no  lefs  weight,  is,  the  entire  fim?- 
larity,  or  even  famenefs,  of  the  prefervatives  from,  and  of  the 
remedies  in  both  cafes. 

*  The  judicious  Pringle  obferves,  that  fince  fugar  and  acids 
are  come  into  vogue,  all  putrid  difeafes,  the  fcurvy,  no  lefs 
than  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  the  dyfentery,  and  even  the 
plague  itfclf»  are  much  abated. 

*  Bidet  affirms,  that  the  fame  prefervatives  in  Weft  India 
voyages,  anfwer  as  well  againft  malignant,  remittent,  inter- 
rnittcnt,  and  conftant  fevers,  as  againft  the  fcurvy. 

*  The  manner  of  treatment  in  the  putrid  fevers,  is  very 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  malignant  ;  whilft,  in  the  latter,  the  in-, 
flammation  in  the  brain  is  not  followed  by  any  extreme  corrup- 
tion in  the  juices.  The  bark  is  found  to  have  the  like  bene- 
ficial cffe(5ls  in  the  malignant  fevers,  and  the  fcurvy  with  gan- 
grenes, as  in  the  intermittent;  wine,  in  the  malignant  fevers, 
and  in  the  fcurvy,  is  a  proper  cordial,  whilft  much  bleeding  turns 
putrid  fevers  into  malignant  ;  and  in  thefe,  as  in  the  fcurvy^ 
nothing  can  be  more  pernicious.' 

He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  difference  of  the  putrid  fe- 
ver, the  malignant  fever,  and  the  fcurvy,  chiefly  confifts  in  the 
mode  of  the  putrefaflion. 

*  1.  If  the  acridity  or  corruption  of  the  blood  comes  on 
haftily,  the  confcquence  is  an  ardent,  fonftant,  remittent,  or. 
intermittent  fever, 

*  2.  Jf  the  purulent  matter  be  carried  upwards  or  down- 
wards, in  order  for  ejeftion ;  then  is  produced  a  violent  vo- 
niiting,  or  cholera  morbus^  a  flux,  or  dyfentery. 

*  3.  If  fuch  matter,  inilcad  of  being  ejcdted,  mingles  with 
the  blood,  or  tlie  latter  be  corrupted,  immediately,  by  tainted 
extravafaiions  ;  in  both  cafes  it  works  like  yenft,  that  is,  by  an 
aflimilating  power,  inherent  in  all  putrid  animal  fubftances,  to 
corrupt,  and  to  render  all  other  fubftances  like  tbemfelves  ; 
and  this,  in  the  very  ftridcft  fenfe,  that  is,  they  ad  like  the 
yeaft  of  beer,  mixed  with  any  vegetable  fubftances,  capable  of 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

*  Thus,  when  the  corruption  or  colliquation  of  the  humours 
begins,  hereby,  to  incrcafe,  the  brain  or  the  liver  become  ob- 
ftruded  and  inflamed,  which  is  followed  by  ulcers,  and  even 
mortifications.  This  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  may 
properly  be  accounted  afymptom,  is  \.hQfoni£s  of  the  fever,  and 
to  it  are  owing  all  the  nervous  fymptoms. 

*  4.  Laftly,  if  thefe  caufcs  of  fevers  operate  flowly,  and  the 
putrefaction  has  infenfibly  pervaded  the  whole  body,  fo  as  to. 
become,  as  it  v;ere,  habitual  to  it ;  or,  if  the  putrid  fcverc  have 
^been  but  imperfedly  cured,  the  confequence,  amcng  a  iTiip's 
company,  will  be  the  fcurvy.  ♦  And 
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'  And  here  we  may  query,  whether  the  firft  and  chief  refi- 
dence  of  the  putrefadlion  in  the  fcurvy,  is  not  in  the  ferous 
juices  and  veliels  ?  Dr.  Pringle  has,  by  feveral  experiments, 
found,  that  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood  is  not  ^o  apt  to  be  cor- 
rupted as  the  red  globules ;  which  conjedure  fcems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  feveral  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fcurvy  ;  and  this  is 
alfo  the  foundation  of  Biflet's  opinion,  that  the  feat  of  the 
fcurvy  is  in  the  ferous  veflels,  when  obflrufted.' 

In  the  fixth  chapter,   on  the  preceding  or  remote  caufes  of 
putrid  difeafes.  Dr.  Monchy  is  by  no  means  fo  methodical  and 
precife  as  might  be  expefted  in  a  writer  of  his  good  fenfe  and 
difcernment.     One  would  imagine  from  the  title  and  preamble 
lothis  chapter,  that  he  was  going  to  enumerate  diliindlly  the  re- 
mote  caufes ;  but  he    only   mentions    the  natural  difpofition 
which  our  humours  have  in  common  with  all  animal  fluids,  to 
putrefadlion  ;  certain  cifcumftances,  and  peculiar  habits,  which 
render  ^omt  more  fubjed  to  putrid  dlftempers  than  others  ;  and 
the  quality  of  the  air,  which  we  infpire,  and  poHibly  imbibe, 
by  all  the  pores  of  the  body.     Several  other  intermediate  arti-- 
cles  are  inferted,  which   the  doclor  would  feem  to  inftance  a^ 
preceding  caufes,  though  they  are,  in  fa6t,  no  more  than  fym- 
ptoms aiifmg  from  the  original  caufe   of  the  difeafe,  whether 
llmpie  or  combined,   of  a  variety  of  confpiring  circumftances, 
Mr.  Eller's  experiments  evidently  demonftrate  the  great  power 
cf  air  in  promoting  putrefadion  ;  for  in  an  exhaulted  receiver 
he   kept  milk,  wine,  and  blood,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years, 
without  the  lead  ptrceivable  taint,  the  blood  itfelf  being  in  its 
pure  natural  liate,  as  if  frelli  drawn.      To  this  our  author  adds 
the    following  obfervations,  which   are  rather  important  than 
new  ;  '  that  in  the  torrid  zone;  and  likevvife'  within  a  (hip,  the 
air  is  hot,  moift,  and  light ;  by  which  aflTemblage  of  qualities, 
fo  nc-arly  related  in    their  effedls,  its  noxious  power  is  confide- 
rably  augmented,  and  confifts  principally  in  a  dilatation  which 
:;tfc£ls  the  fluid  parts    more   than  the  foJid,  as  an  incentive  to 
motion  ;  which,   however,  foon  terminates  in  a   relaxed  col>e- 
fion  of  the  folitis ;  in  a  rarefaftion  of  the  juices  ;  and  in  a  pu- 
trefcent  difpofition  throughout  the  whole  body  ;  but  efpeciaily 
in  the  primte  'vies,  or  firft  palf^ges. 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  obfervations  frotn  all  quarters  ;  for  it 
is  only  in  fummer  that  the  bilious  difeafcs,  arid  the  dyfen- 
teri^s  are  very  current  and  endeinial  with  us  in  Holland.  After 
the  battle  of  Dcttingen,  near  half  the  private  men  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  army  were' taken  with  the  dyfcntery,  a  calamity  owing  to 
heat  and  moiftme,  having  the  night  following  lain  on  the  field 
of  battle  witliout  tents,  expofcd  to  a  heavy  rain.  The  diftafe 
was  common,  tho'  nvt  nearly  fo  fj^quent  among  the  oliiccrs,  of 
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tt'hom  thofe  were  firlt  feized,  who  had  lain  wet  at  Dettingen, 
the  reft  fulfered  by  contagion.  In  proportion  to  the  greater 
degrees  of  heat,  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  the  more  affected, 
and  the  breaft  lefs ;  but  in  winter,  the  very  reverfe  occurs. 

*  Further,  the  difeafes  fet  in  foon  or  late,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  and  moifture  :  their  duration,  extent, 
and  infeOion,  together  with  their  fy mptoms,  depend  on  the 
Jike  qualities  of  the  weather.  The  firff  appearance  does  not 
occur,  until  the  continuance  of  the  heat  begins  to  produce  pu- 
trefad^ions,  with  noxious  exhalations  from  the  waters.  In  Oc- 
tober thefe  exhalations  abate,  and  in  November  the  frofts  bring 
them  to  a  period;  herein  refembling  the  peftiiential  fever,  which, 
according  to  the  unanimous  fentiments  of  all  phyficians,  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  are  never  felt  in  Europe,  but  in  fea- 
fons  of  a  hot  and  moift  intemperature,  their  deplorable  ha- 
vock  ceafin^,  as  the  air  becomes  cool  and  dry. 

*  Between  the  tropics  the  rainy  feafons,  both  by  land  and  Tea, 
are  the  moft  unhealthy  and  dangerous ;  being  produftive  of  pu- 
trid fevers  and  the  fcurvy. 

*  Epidemical  diftempers  a^e  much  more  common  in  hot  than 
in  cold  climates. 

*  Laftly,  let  us  call  to  mind,  among  other  experiments  of 
Boerhaave's,  on  this  head,  that  of  a  dog  (hut  up  in  a  fugar- 
baker*s  heated  ftove  ;  the  whole  mafs  of  whofe  humours  was, 
by  the  heat,  corrupted  to  fo  high  a  degree,  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  to  emit  an  infupportable  ftench  ;  fo  thoroughly  diiTolved, 
that  the  very  faliva  became  bloody ;  and  fo  horribly  offenfive, 
as  to  throw  a  very  vigorous  man,  concerned  in  the  experiment, 
into  faintings. 

*  Hence  then  it  is  evident,  that  a  hot,  moift,  and  light  air, 
IS  very  produftive  of  putrid  difeafes  ;  add  to  this,  what  I  fhall 
hereafter  adduce,  concerning  the  cold  of  the  nights,  and  the 
obftrudlion  of  infenfible  perfpiration;  and  we  fhall  readily  ap- 
prehend  

*  Why  a  more  copious  perfpiration  is  neceflary  in  the  Weft 
lodies  ? 

*  Why,  in  the  torrid  zone,  putrid  fevers  are  fo  very  epidemic, 
fo  violent,  and  fo  mortal? 

*  Why  maligaant  fevers  are  fo  extremely  dangerous  ?  and 
why  their  fatal  confequences  are  fo  very  rapid  too? 

*  W^hy  our  bodies,  both  in  heat  and  cold,  if  attended  with 
dampnefs,  contrad  fuch  a  difpof'tion  to  the  fcurvy  ?  and  why, 
to  thofe  already  labouring  under  diftempers,  fuch  an  intempe- 
rature is  a  very  aggravating  circumftance  ? 

*  Why  Vr'et  cloaths,  and  damp  beds,  fpread  putrid  fevers,  dy- 
fentcries,  -xnd  the  fcurvy  among  n  (hin's  company. 

•  The 
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'  riie  fetid  vnpours  in  tl)e  air,  which  the  great  heat  exhales 
ii)  fuch  baneful  qijanii(i<.s  from  a  fliip's  hold,  and  from  the 
mnrfhy  coalhof  the  Weft  Indies,  are  proved  by  many  well  at- 
\ii(itd  accounts,  to  be,  in  the  higliclt  degree,  pernicious  to 
health  j  and  to  have  given  rife  to  the  moft  dangerous  putrid  fe- 
ver;. To  thefe  \  apours,  which  the  evening  breeze  carries  out 
to  fta,  may  it  not  be  attributed,  at  leaft  in  Ibme  meafure,  that 
fliij^s  arc  much  more  fickly,  whilll  at  anchor  near  thofe  maifliy 
aft?,  than  when  on  the  main  Tea  r' 

A  little  further  he  juUiy  obferves,  *  that  the  air  itfcIF,  ab- 
ftradled  from  fuch  contingent  humidity  and  vapour,  affumes  a 
no;(ious  quality  for  want  of  a  fuceelfive  renovation,  when  it  is 
continually  ciiitted  from,  and  inhaled  by  a  great  number  of 
•^"ople,  even  though  healthy/  All  that  the  doflor  c^bferves 
'on  this  head,  is  infinitely  more  beautifully  and  philofophically 
c^v'prefled  by  the  very  ingenious  author  of  the  Art  of  Pieferving 
Health  : 

**  Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  fmoke* 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead. 
The  dying,  fickning,  and  the  living  world 
Exhal'd,  to  fully  heaven's  tranfparent  dome 
With  dim  mortality.     It  is  not  air 
That  from  a  thoufand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thine. 
Sated  with  exhalation,  rank^  and  fell^ 
The  fpoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature;  when  from  fliape  and  texture  fhe 
Relapfes  into  fighting  elements.'* 

This  air  being  inhaled  by  the  Iung9,  and  mixed  with  the  ali- 
ments, aiTts  in  the  body  in  the  manner  of  yeaft,  fays  our  au- 
thor, and  infeds  the  juices  with  a  general  puirefcence,  whicU 
is  indu£tive  of  melancholy  fymptoms,  efpecially  in  the  nervous 
fyftem  ;  but  we  apprehend  it  is  not  very  philofophical  to  affirm, 
that  air  ading  like  yeau,  and  exciting  a  fermentation,  fliaJl 
be  the  caufc  of  putrefccnce,  and  the  origin  of  malignant  putrid 
fevers,  and  likewife  of  dyfcnteries. 

Tlie  remarks  made  on  the  aliment  of  Teamen,  and  how  they 
tend  to  promore  putrid  diforders,  are  extremely  judicious  and 
ufeful ;  but  we  think  the  doctor  ought  to  have  fuggefted  fome 
remedy  for  this  evil,  and  a  better  method  of  preferving  animal 
and  farinaceous  food  at  fca,  the  inconveniences  of  which  are 
fufficiently  known,  v,^ithout  the  power  of  removal. 

The  fubftquent  affemtiage  of  obfervations  from  different 
authors  is  extremely  ufefi^(^  but  it  belongs  not  to  the  chapter 
on  caufes,  and  ought  to  be  inferred  in  the  fucceeding,  on  the 
method  of  cure,  where  tlie  author  \%  examinirg  the  qualities 
and  etfcfts  of  medicines. 

Not,  XiW.  Juguji  i-jSz.  I  •  Hartman 
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«  Hartman  is  held  to  be  the  firft  who  detefled  the  bad  effciSls 
of  mercury  b  the  fcurvy  ;.  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  great  men  of  the  prefent  age,  as  Hoffman, 
Pringle,  Hwxham,  Lind,  and  particularly  Van  Swieten  ;  who 
has  publicly  animadverted  on  the  ilhiflrious  Boerhaave  himfelf, 
concerning  the  ufe  of  mercurials  in  the  fcurvy  ;  thefe  gentle- 
men all  agreeing,  that  its  power  chiefly  confifls  in  weakening, 
and  relaxing  the  fulids,  and  in  attenuating  and  diffolving  the 
fluids. 

*  Thus,  in  the  fcurvy,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  mercury 
brings  on  a  falivation. 

*  What  Mr.  Kramer,  in  his  Cafe  of  the  Imperial  Tr-ocps  hi  Hun- 
gary^  fay^  on  this  head,  is  very  remarkable ;  **  four  hundred  of 
Hie  troops  at  Belgrade,  having  taken  mercury  without  my  ad- 
vice, the  dreadful  confeqiience  was,  that  they  all  to  a  man  died 
in  a  falivation." 

*  Hence,  poffibly,  we  are  to  look  for  the  caufe,  why,  after 
ufing  mercury  m  venereal  diforders,  the  Peruvian  bark  lofes  a 
great  part  of  its  known  efficacy  in  the  moft  virulent  cafes. 

*  As  to  the  alcaline  and  terreftrial  abforbents  of  acidity,  we 
learn  from  Priilgle's  experiments  : 

*  That  chalk  in  abfccfies,  and  that  oyfter-fliclls  alfo,  promote 
putrefaftion. 

*  That  crabs  eyes  being  mixed  with  fait  of  wormwood,  the 
putrefcence  was  much  lefs  ;  the  fait  having,  after  three  days- 
warm  digeftion,  neither  tainted  nor  fofrened  the  flefh  ;  whilfi: 
the  levigated  chalk  had  greatly  putrified  and  confumed  it. 

*  That  egg-fliclls,  added  to  water,  feem  rather  to  refift  putre- 
faflion,  preferving  m.eat  longer  than  pure  water. 

*  That  the  antifeptic  virtue  of  the  contrayerva  root  is  weak- 
ened by  the  addition  of  fuch'  alcaline  medicines,  and  fuch 
earthy  fubftances. 

*  That  on  a  tendency  of  the  humours  to  putrefcence,  the  ufe 
of  them,  far  from  being  a  matter  of  indifference,  is  extremely 
pernicious. 

*  That  the  fcetor  br  ftink,  in  a  carious  bone,  is^  not  to  be 
fiippofed  to  refuit  from  the  marrow  ;  but  (other  caufes  in- 
cluded) rather  to  theofleous  matter,  wl>ich,  being  anabforbent 
earth,  jr.ay  afl  like  chalk,  or  the  tefiacea  ;  and  io  may  heighterr 
the  putrefaflion  botn  o'i  the  finall  v>effels,  and  of  the  matter 
iffuing  from  the  fore  ;.  fmce  the  corruption  of  marrow  tends 
more  to  the  rancid,  than  to  the  cadaverous  fmell. 

*  And  that  chalk  is  by  no  mean^roper  ior-y  but^rather  hurt- 
ful, in,  a  dyfentery.' 

,    He  (hews  how  too   violent  exercife,  watching,  wet  cloaths» 

fluggillinefs,    the  obftrudtion  of  infenfible  pcrfpiralion,  profufe 

c;  fweats,. 
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fwcats,,  dejeAion  of  mind,  coftivcnefs,  and  a  variety  9f  other 
qrciirnftances, promote  putrefailion,  and  the  confequent  difeafes; 
upon  all  which  the  docl.oi's  reafoning  Is  folid  and  rational. 
Fr<;!ii  this  he  concludes,  *  that  the  difeafes  ufual  among  fea- 
men  in  Wert  India  voyages,  are  not  fevers  accompanied  with 
intlammatlons,  in  one  j)art  of  the  body,  but  violent  putiid  fe- 
vers, maligi^.ant  fevers,  and  the  fcurvy. 

'  That  ir  is  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  nature  and  quality, 
the  difeafes  in  queltion  differ  from  thofe  obferved  to  prc;vail  ia 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  Netherlands. 

*That  a  putrefadion,  confining  in  a  relaxation  of  thefibreSy 
and  a  difunion  or  degeneracy  of  the  juices,  is  the  proximate 
caufe  of  all ;  differing,  however,  in  the  feveral  modes  of  exift- 
ence,  in  proportion  as  they  depend  on  the  particular  degree, 
the  force,  and  concurrence  of  external  caufes. 

*  That  when,  by  a  ftrong  and  manifeft  tendency  to  putre- 
faftion,  whether occafioned  by  fuch  a  propenHty  of  the  natural 
conftitution,  by  the  moift  and  hot  temperature  of  the  torrid 
zone,  or  by  the  ufe  of  vitiated  or  putrcfcent  aliments,  vermi- 
nous water,  &c.  theinfenfible  perfpiration  is  greatly  dimioiilied, 
or  entirely  flapped  (to  which  morbid  circumftance,  in  thofe 
parts,,  men  are  greatly  expofed,  from  the  coldnefs  and  the 
dampnefs  of  the  nights)  then,  I  fay,  fevers  are  engendered. 

*  Next,  that  a  putrefcent  fubftance  being,  by  a  violent  in- 
creafe  of  the  putrid  fevers,  or  by  the  infedtious  air,  flill  fur- 
ther elaborated  to  a  certain  degree  of  acrimony,  and  mingled 
with  the  blcod,  it  inflames  the  whole  body,  after  the  manner  of 
a  ferment,  or  yeaff,  diffolves  the  crafis  and  cohefion  of  the 
fluids,  and  being  attended  by  an  inflammation  in  the  brain,  ma- 
lignant fevers  are  the  confequencr. 

*  Finally,  it  has  been  obferye^  that  it  is  chiefly  on  the  re- 
turn of  Ihips,  that  habits  inclinable  to  putrefadion  become  in- 
yeterately  infefted  with  that  terrible  diflemper  the  fcurvy  :  as 
they  mufl:  be  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  of  weaknefs  by  the 
long  continr.ace  of  the  caufes  already  enumerated  ;  whente  ne- 
ceflarily  follows  a  greater  liflleffnefs  to,  and,  indeed,  a  greater 
inability  for,  voluntary  motion.  Befides,  nutrition  becoming 
extremely  depraved  from  the  daily  increafmg  corruption  of 
both  their  folid  and  liquid  food,  infenfible  perfpiration  is  con- 
tinually more  and  more  diminiflied.* 

Nor  are  the  curative  hints  in  the  fucceedtng  chapter  lefs  judi- 
cious. Thefe  three  indications  are  efpecially  recommended  ; 
*  That  the  peccant  acrimony,  and  putrid  fubftances,  be  fepa- 
rated  and  difchargcd ;  o^lfe,  that  they  be  correded  or  miti- 
gated; and  that  thr  vital  powers  be  corroborated  or  reftorecl. 
The  general  evacuations  by  phlebotomy,  emetics,  cathartics, 
I  2  «nd 
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and  fudorincs,  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  anf^ver  the  firil 
of  thefe  intentions  ;  but  they  are  confined  v.ithin  very  narrow 
limits  by  our  author.  With  refpeft  to  bleeding,  in  particular, 
he  rightly  obferves,  that  in  putrid  diforders  it  can  polfibly  be  of 
no  advantage,  except  in  the  very  firfi:  ftage  of  thofe  difeafes ;  and 
even  then  it  ought  to  be  moderate.  With  refpeft  to  thefcurvy 
this  caution  is  undoubtedly  neceffary,  though  we  entertain  fome 
doubts  of  its  utility  in  the  ardent  and  malignant  putrid  fever, 
where  we  (hould  apprehend  a  plentiful  bleeding  is  fometimes 
neceflary,  and  ftroiigly  indicated  ;  and  for  this  we  believe  we 
have  the  teftimony  of  an  excellent  late  medical  writer  on  thfi 
indigenous  difeafes  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Hoffman,  and  twenty 
more  fuccefsful  practitioners,,  have  forbid  liberal  bleeding  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  been  equally  averfe  to  draiiic  medicines,  a-nd  llrong^ 
purges. 

The  direction  given  to  fetl  the  pulfe  in  doubtful  cafes,  whilft. 
the  vein  is  open,  and  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  variation  in  the  force  or  feeblenefs  of  its  vibrations,  we 
conceive  to  be  devoid  of  any  meatiing  ;  becaufe  the  pulfe  rifes 
t^Vi^  falls  in  thofe  diforders  by  bleeding,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation.    Upon  the  whole,  he  condemns  phlebotomy  in  putrid 
difeafes,  and  juftly   forbids  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  in  the  fecond" 
ftage  of  malignant  fevers,  and  the  fcurvy.     Emetics  he  recom- 
mends rtrongly,  and  indeed  enforces  his  advice  with  found  rea- 
fon,  and  ample  teltimony.     Ipecacuanha  is   the  medicine  of 
which    he  entertains  the   beft  opinion.'    This  is  even  recom- 
mended in  ardent  indammations,  and  ardent  putrid  fevers,  un- 
lefs  they  have  paffed   the  firft  ftage.     In  the  fcurvy,   however,, 
emetics  ought  to   be  avoided,  as  they  encrcafe   the  pains,  th« 
proftration   of  ilrength,  the   difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the 
hemorrhage  at  the  nofc,  without  mitigating  any  of  the  fym- 
ptoms.     In  putrid  fevers,  where  there  is  any  fenfible  rcmifllon 
or  intermiffion,  the  preparations  of  antimony,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  Ipecacuanha,  are  preferred  to  the  fnnple  root  ;  and 
the  author  has  been  often  fuccefsful,  by  increafing  the  emetic 
pdwer  of  the  ipecacuanha   with    two  grains  of  emetic  tartar. 
Gentle   aperients   are   highly  praifed   in  the   fcurvy  ;  fuch    as 
manna,  cream    of  tartar,  tamarinds,  and   efpecially  tamariiid 
whey.     Wine   and   fpirituous  liquors,  diluted    with  water,  he 
defires  may  be  adminiftered  as  ufeful  cordials  ;  but  above  all, 
the  bark  is  the  medicine  in  which  he   places  his  grcateft  confi- 
dence.    To  this  he  adds  the  J'pirhus  Mindereri,  to  promote  per- 
fpiration,  and  the  whole  train  of  iiMfceral  and  vegetable  acids,, 
together   with    efculents  of  almoft  every  kind,  particularly  in 
proportion  to  their  antifeptic  qualities. 

Th& 
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The  following  quotation,  with  which  we  Ihall  clofe  this  arti- 
cle, merits  the  medical  reader's  attcntian,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner :  *  Alcaliiie  falts,  whether  fixed,  as  chieres  cla^ellati  dfpur  : 
or  purified  por-afli,  fait  of  tartar,  of  wormwood,  &:c.  volatile 
fpirit,  and  fait  of  hartlhorn,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Dr. 
Pringle,  in  recommending  ihefe,  fays,  *'  Herein  1  rely  more  on 
praftice  than  theory.'* 

*  Or  alcalcfcent,  and  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  a^iti'fcoi^ti- 
tic,  as  coMeariay  or  fcurvy-grafs,  water-crefi'es,  pepper  wort, 
xnuftard,  garlic,  otiions,  leeks,  red  cabbage,  fquiHs,  turnips, 
green  fprigs  of  pine,  guaiacum,  &c. 

*  Dr.  Pringle,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  phyficians, 
has  demonftrated  by  experiments,  that  all  the  before-mentioned 
remedies  are  fo  far  from  promoting  corruption,  that  they 
ftrongly  oppofe  it  ;  one  grain  of  volatile  fait  of  hartfliorn  hav- 
ing preferved  -flefh  from  corruption,  better  than  four  grains  of 
culinary  or  rock-falt,  and  than  two  grciins  of  vitriolated  fait  of 
xartar,  or  volatile  alcaline  felt  of  hartihor-n,  Saturated  with  i-i- 
negar. 

*  That  putrid  fubftances  differ  ve^-y  widely  from  the  alcaline, 
and  acid. 

*  Neutral  falts ;  fal  ammoniac,  common  fair,  fea-water^ 
fal  gemma,  or  rock  fait,  falrpetre,  foluble  tartar,  vitriolated 
tartar,  the  falioe  acid  mixture  of  Riverlus,  fpiritui  Mindneri, 
fugar,  &c. 

*  As  to  common  culinary  fait  in  particular,  I  fhall  only  quote 
the  following  palfage  from  Dr.  Lind  :  "  To  two  fcorbutics, 
with  very  rotten  gums,  fwelled  legs,  and  with  the  finews  of  the 
knees  contraded,  I  every  day,  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight, 
gave  iialf  a  pint  of  fea-water,  with  which  they  were  very  com- 
plying, but  It  had  no  manner  of  efl^ed  on  them  ;  they  continued 
in  the  fame  condition,  even  as  if  they  had  been  left  to  them- 
felves  without  any  remedies  given  them.  This  trial  was  feveral 
times  repeated,  and  heie  and  x\\<xt  a  patient  imagined  he  per- 
ceived lonnetliing  of  a  good  cffedt  from  it  :  it  feetns  that  the 
fcurvy  can  by  no  means  be  imputed  to  the  fait  abftiadediy  ; 
though  affording  no  proper  nourilhment,  it  may  be  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  occafional  caufes  of  that  horrid  malady." 

*  The  bitters  ;  contrayerva,  gentian,  ihubarb,  fnake-root, 
orange-peel.  Weft  India  or  white  cinnamon,  wormwood,  the 
leffer  centaury,  fenna,  myrrh,  &c.  are  chiefly  proper  for  thofe 
who  are  on  the  recovery,  either  from  fevers  or  the  fcurvy. 

*  The  aromatics ;  angelica,  wild  valerian,  cinnamon,  mint, 
chamomile  flowers,  fatft#n,   camphire.   mulk,   &c. 

*  The  aftringeiits  ;  oak  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  ground-ivy 
tea,  red  rofes,  gall-nuts,  catechu,  alum,  lime-water,  red 
win,?,  &c, 
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*  Of  all  the  before- mentioned  remedies,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  orange  and  lemon  juice,  for  their  excellence,  deferve  the 
name  of  fpecifics  againft  putrefaftion, 

*  As  to  the  former.  Dr.  Pringle  fays,  *'  That  he  put  a  piece 
of  flelh,  weighing  two  drachms,  putrined  in  a  former  experi- 
ment, and  fp  fpungy  as  to  be  fpecifically  lighter  iha«  water, 
into  a  few  ounces  of  a  ftrong  infufion  of  chamomile  flowers  ; 
the  infufion  was  renewed  twice  or  thrice,  in  as  many  days  : 
when  perceiving  the /^-/er  gone, -he  put  the  flelh  into  a  clean 
bottle,  with  a  frefh  infufion,  and  after  a  twelvemonth,  it  was 
fti!l  firm  and  uncorrupted." 

*  Jn  the  fame  manner  he  fucceeded  in  fweetening  feveral  thin 
pieces  of  corrupted  ilefli,  by  repeated  afFufions  of  a  ftrong  de- 
icoflion  of  the  bark, 

'Concerning  ifsufe  in  putrid  dlftcmpers,  it  may  be  faid 

*  That  it  is  found  more  ncceflary  and  beneficial  in  fummer 
than  in  vernal  putrid  fevers,  and  in  hot  than  in  cold  countries  ; 
perhaps,  from  the  greater  relaxation  of  the  foiids  at  that  fea- 
fon,  and  in  fuch  climates. 

'That  in  remittent  putrid  fe\rers,  the  firll:  pafTagcs  being 
cleanfed,  it  may  fafely  be  adminiftcred  during  the  fweats,  and 
at  the  ceftaKon  of  them,  particularly,  if  the  urine  be  turbrd. 

*  That  if,  in  the  beginning,  it  be  fnfpeded  that  a  great  deal 
of  putrid  matter  has  infinuSted  itfelf  into  the  blood,  rluibarb 
is  to  be  added  to  the  bark,  which,  however,  is  afterwards  to  be 
ufcd  fimply,  by  itfelf. 

*  That  it  prevents 'returns  both  of  putrid  fevers,  and  of  the 
dyfentcry.        , 

*  That  if  is;  adminiftered  w*ith  good  effed  in  maligitarit  fe- 
vers, either  before  the  humours  become  fo  very  mucli  rarined, 
£s  to  occallon  an  inflammatio-n  in  the  brain,  or  afteruards, 
on  the  appearance  of  mortifications,  or  livid  peiuhi^-e,  or  fpots. 

*  And,  that  although  many  experiments  further manifeft  its 
fa'.utary  operation  towards  the  cure  of  the  fcurVy ;  yet  this 
chiefly  is,  and  ofteneft  happens,  after  tl>e  ufe  of  freih  efculent 
vegetables,  and  the  juice  of  the  acid  fruits,  for  fome  conti- 
nuance.' 

As  toprefervatives  they  confift  in  cleanlinefs,  moderate  exer- 
cife,  warm  cloathing,  keeping  up  infenfible  perfpiration,  the  ufe 
of  vegetables,  and  an  antifeptic  diet ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  either 
avoiding  all  thofe  circumftances  which  contribute  to  thedifeafes, 
or  in  the  gentle  ufe  of  thofe  medicines  which  promote  the  cure. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  treatife  is  fenfible,  judicious,  and  pra6li- 
cal;  and  wc  therefore  earneftly  reconrMnend  it  to  the  pcrufal  of 
«U  our  camp  and  navy  furgeons. 
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Art.  Vir.  Mathemaf'us,  With  Ets'ven  Copper-Plates.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  VVillum  Wcl>,  of  Exeter.  Revifed  by  John 
Rowe.     81/0.     Pr.  51.     Richardfon.  ^ 

THIS  little  publication  contains  a  variety  of  flight  (ketches, 
which  diftinguiih   the  hand  of  a  mafter,  and  deferve  a 
;)lace  in  the  mathematical  repofitories  of  the  curious,  but  fcarce 
onduce  to   the  advancement  of  geometry,  or  the  inftrudtiori 
of  the  beginner  :  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  field  for  the 
exertion  of  genius,  in  the  application  of  the  dodrine  of  flux- 
ions, to  curve  fpaces  of  higher  dimenfions  than  the  fedions  of 
the  cone,  exprefling  their  areas  exadly  in  numbers,  and  mark- 
Mg  the  fluent   by  the  meafure  of  ratios  and  angles;  particu- 
lars not  fufficiently  attended  to  by  the  mathematicians  of  this 
age,  which  may  be  confidered  as  eflential  deftderatay  in  one  of 
'he  nobleft  difcoveries  of  human  genius.     From  the  fpecimea 
f  talents,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Weft   in   the  intredudory  to  the 
fiuxionary  calculus,  the  neat  application  of  the  dodrine  to  the 
folution  of  feveral  curious  problems,  efpecially    thofe  de  maxi- 
mis  et  minimisy  and  that  peiTpicuity  of  thought  and   expreflion 
difplayed  in  the  ftating  and  operation,  we  have  reafon   to  la- 
ment he  had  not  direfted  his  talents  to  more  important  objefts., 
and  efpecially  to  thofe  juft  fpecified.     V/e  cannot,  however, 
avoid  objefllng  to  our  author's  method  of  infcribing  the  largeft 
rctflangular  parallellogram  in  a  given  femicircle,  as  neither  fci- 
entific  nor  eafy,  becaufe  the  proportional  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  the  quantities,   by  no  means  obvioufly  tliews  the  proportion 
of  the  reflangle.     Indeed,  the  inference  made  in  the  fcholinm, 
refpeding  the  proof  of  the  ufual  method  of  making  the  fluxion 
of  a  maximum  =  o,  is  clearly  deduced,  and  fo  far  Mr,  Weft 
tJeferves  our  thanks. 

As.it  would  be  impofuble  to  Tender  a  critique  upon  the  above 
fubjed  intelligible,  without  having  recourfe  to  diagrams,  we 
-Tliall  conflne  ourfelves  to  that  pradlical  improvement  of  our  au- 
thor's, on  the  planifphere  of  the  celebrated  Wright  and  Mef- 
catOFi  the  firfl  hint  of  which  was  certainly  fuggefled  by  Pto- 
lemy. Every  fciolift  knov;s,  that  the  meridians  in  the  above 
chart,  are  flraight  parallel  lines,  the  diftance  between  the  pa- 
rallels increafing  from  the  equino6tial  towards  the  poles,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  fecaat  of  the  latitude  to  the  radius.  This  was  all 
Mercator's  difcovery,  or  rather  the  difcovery  of  our  countryman 
Mr.  Wright,  who  had  fliewn  the  method  of  contlruding  it  by 
-tiilarging  ihe  meridian  line  with  a  continual  addition  of  fecants. 
The  method  is  adnnirably  adapted  to  the  mariner's  purpofe,  by 
i^iriyOiin^  hici  with  the  means  of  exa(5lly  determining  the  bear- 
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i/igs,  and  the  true  courfe  of  the  fliip,  from  any  two  diftapt 
places  ;  but  ftill  there  wanted  a  more  itricl  demonftration  of  a 
proje(5lion  fo  important,  efpecially  of  the  rhumbs.  To  effect 
this  Mr.  Weft  lays  down  the  following  very  ingenious  propo- 
fition,  which,  if  we  do  not  greatly  miltaice,  we  have  feen,  wii|i 
very  little  variation,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  commu- 
nicated pofiibly  by  the  lame  writer. 

*  If  aredangularpieccof  paper  be  turned  ipto  the  form  of  a 
right  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  fphere  be  infcribed  therein,  fo  as 
that  the  a;(ces  of  the  fphere  and  cylinder  do  coincide,  or,  that 
the  equator  be  the  line  of  cpntac"t  between  the  faid  tube  and 
fphere,  and  all  the  points  of  the  fpheric  furface  be  projefted  or 
transferred  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  tube,  by  right  lines 
proceeding  from  the  center  of  the  fphere,  and  terminating  in 
;he  faid  concave  furface  of  the  tube  :  and  then,  if  the  paper 
be  opened  and  ftretched  upon  a  plane,  it  will  prefect  a  chart, 
in  wliich  the  meridians,  parallels  of  latitude,  and  rhumbs,  are 
all  truly  and  geometrically  projeftedin  r/p/^r  lines.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  and  eafy  than  the  demonftratlon 
of  this  propofition,  which  is  as  follows ; 

*  With  regard  to  the  meridians,  it  is  evident,  that  they  are 
all  thrown  into  right  lines  in  the  tube,  being  all  parallel  to  its 
axis  :  and,  as  tlje  parallels  of  latitude  are  all  projected  in  cir- 
cles perpendicular  to  the  faid  meridians;  fo,  upon  opening  the 
tube,  &c.  as  aforcfaid,  they  muft  necefiarily  become  right  lines 
alfo.  The  orily  thing  therefore  that  requires  a  demonftration, 
is,  that  the  rhumbs,  or  lo.\odromics,  become  right  lines  when 
the  paper  tube  is  extended  as  above.  In  order  to  this,  let  the 
eye  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  jn  the  center  of  the  fphere  when 
infcribed  in  the  tube ;  then  every  rhutnb  will  appear  to  run 
round  the  concave  tube  in  the  manner  of  a  bottle  fcrew  ad  infi- 
mium  :  and  the  only  thing  to  be  proved,  is,  that  it  keeps  a  pa- 
rallel diredion  to.  itfclf  every  where  ;  or,  thf:t  it  makes  the 
fame  angle  with  all  the  meridians  ;  or,  that  the  projecltrd  rhumb 

ji^akes  the  fame  angle  .with  tjie  projected  mciidian,  as  the  true 
rhumb  makes  with  the  true  meridian  upon  the  furface  of  the 
fpliere.  Thcfe  two  angles  do  apparently  coincide,  with  regard 
to  the  eye  placed  as  afcrefaid ;  that  is,  they  are  a/>/ aren, ' /y  eqwal 
to  the  eye  in  that  fituation  ;  and  that  they  are  alfo  /W/y  equal, 
is  evident  from  this  lemma,  viz.  That  the  real  and  apparent 
bigncfs  of  any  angle  are  the  fame  when  the  eye  i^  placed  per- 
j^endicularly  over  either  of  its  fides,  or,  when  a  perpendicular 
thopt  from  the  eye  to  the  plane  of  the  angle  falls  upon  either 
of  its  fides.  Now  this  is  the  very  cafe  with  regard  to  both  the 
angles  in  queflion  ;  for  the  perpendicular  from  the  eye  falls  on 
jfic  angular  point  of  the  ani-le  on  the  fpliere  i  and  a  perpendi- 
cular 
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cular  from  the  eye  falls  on  the  meridian,  which  is   one  fide  of 

the  angle  on  the  tube  :  confequently,  the  real  and  apj-)arent  big- 
nefs)  of  each  of  thofe  angles  is  the  fame;  and  therefore,  as  they 
appear  equal,  they  are  really  fo.     Q^E.  D.' 

The  improvement  made  by  this  proje(^ion  in  Mercator's 
chart,  will  be  evident  from  the  fubfeqnent  fcholiiim. 

*  It  dees  not  appear  (fays  Mr.  Well,  or  his  editor)  that  Mer- 
cator,  or  Wright,  ever  thought  of  this  projedion  ;  for  the  me- 
jidian  line  here  is  manifeftly  a  line  of  tangents  ;  whereas,  in 
their  projection,  it  is  a  colhSiion  o^  fee  ant  u  It  may  be  added, 
that  Mercator*s  or  Wright's  chart  is  very  faulty  in  the  bearing 
of  places ;  but  in  this,  it  is  as  true  and  corre6l  as  upon  the  globe 
itfelf.  I  fiiall  therefore  prefume  to  fay,  that  this  naval  plani- 
fphere,  or  fea  chai  t,  is  the  moft  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  na- 
vigation ever  yet  invented  ;  it  being  better  than  Mercator's  in 
cue  important  refpeft,  and  equal  to  it  in  all  otiiers. 

*  There  are  three  projeftions  of  the  fphere,  the  orthogra- 
phic, the  fterecgraphic,  and  the  nautical ;  the  two  firfl  of  thefe 
are  well  known  to  mathematicians:  the  laft  was  invented  for 
the  purpofes  of  navigation,  though  hitherto, a  very  imperfeft 
and  deffdive  invention.  The  errors  of  the  plain  chart  arecor- 
refted,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  Mercator's  or  Wright's  chart  ; 
though  this  latter  is  not  a  true  projedion  of  the  fj)here  in  any 
iliape  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  pretended  to  be  fuch  by  Mr.  Wright, 
one  of  its  inventors,  who  reprefents  it  rather  to  be  an  exten- 
iion  of  the  fpherical  furface  upon  the  inner  fide  of  the  concave 
cylinder  in  which  it  is  inclcfed.  Suppofe  {e.  g.)  the  globe  to  be 
ih  infcribed  in  a  cylindric  tube  as  to  touch  itevery-where  in  the 
equator,  and  confequently  the  axes  of  the  globe  and  cylinder 
to  coincide  ;  then,  fuppofc  the  tube  to  be  of  hard  and  unyield- 
ing fubftance,  as  of  marble  or  the  like,  and  the  globe  to  be  of 
a  fofc  fubftance,  as  a  bladder,  and  to  enlarge  irfelf  as  that  does 
when  blown,  until  the  globular  furface  becomes  a  cylindrical 
one  by  applying  itfelf  to  the  internal  or  concave  furface  of  the 
cylinder,  both  ways  towards  each  pole  ;  Mr-  Wright  fuppofes, 
all  the  parts  of  the  fpherical  furface  to  increafe  uniformly  in 
this  extenfion  ;  or,  fo  as  that  the  degrees  of  longitude  or  lati- 
tude every- v/here  iliall  ftill  continue  to  bear  the  fame  juft  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  /.  e.  as  radius  to  fec^nt  of  latitude 

Whereas,  the  true  projedion,  (and  which  I  apprehend  will  much 
better  anfwer  ihe  purpofes  of  navigation  than  either  the  plain 
chart  or  Mr.  Wright's)  is  this,  viz.  Let  the  fphere  be  infcribed 
in  a  cylindric  tube,  as  above  ;  and  let  all  the  parts  of  the  fpheric 
fuiface  be  transferred  to  the  concave  cylindric  furface,  by  right 
lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  fphere  :  the  confequence  of 
which  iSj  that,  whrn  the  cylinder  i?  opened  and  fpr^ad  upon  a 

plain. 
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plain,  the  meridians,  parallels,  and  loxodromics,  will  be  all 
proje^ed  in  right  lines,  as  in  Mercator's  or  Wright*s  chart,  but 
in  different  proportions.  And,  J  take  upon  mc  to  aflert,  that 
tliis  is  the  fifft  chart,  or  reprefentation  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
ever  yet  invented,  jn  which  the  meridians,  parallels^  and  rhumbs, 
^vtjujily  and  truly  projeSed  in  right  lines;  for  the /^//fr  cannot 
beyo  projedledin  Mercator.* 

We  doubt  not  but  this  fingle  fpecimen  will  imprefs  our  rea- 
ders with  a  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Weft's  abilities,  which 
we  could  v/ifh  had  been  rewarded  by  a  more  liberal  fubfcription, 
for  the  benefit  of^his  widow  and  family. 


Art.  VUI.  The  Works  of  James  Thomfon,  nvith  his  laji  Cor- 
reSliotts  and  ImproverTunts,  To  fwhich  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of 
his  Life  and  Wrttimgs.  In  T-vjo  Volumes,  ^to^  Pr,  2.1.  izs.6d, 
Millar. 

A  Juft  tafte,  a  delicate  fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
•^^  an  overflowing  benevolence,  and  that  fubdued  piety  which 
ever  accompanies  innocence  of  manners,  and  found  under- 
lianding,  render  the  memory  of  this  favourite  fon  of  the  mufes, 
equally  dear  to  pollerity,  as  his  perfon  was  to  his  cotcmpora- 
rics.  Thomfon  is  one  of  thofe  happy  poets,  whofe  writings  ia- 
i|)ire  perfonal  love  and  efteem  :  devoid  of  all  rancour,  jealoufy, 
nnd  attempts  to  witty  fatire,  they  delight  by  their  fimplicity, 
and  the  pidure  which  they  exhibit  of  an  amiable  ingenuous 
mind.  No  poet  ever  more  ftrongly  painted  the  features  and 
complexion  of  his  foul  in  his  Writings,  than  Mr.  Thomfon; 
and  though  his  fame,  as  a  perfon  of  worth  and  genius,  might 
be  fafely  refted  on  this  fole  footing,  yet,  as  his  biographer  jultiy 
obferjves,  *  the  defire  which  the  public  always  exprefles  of  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  eminent  author,  ought  not 
to  be  difappointed,  as  it  proc^ecis  not  from  mere  curiofity,  but 
from  afFe<5lion  and  gratitude  to  thofe  by  whom  tliey  have  been 
entertained  and  indrufled.'  To  gratify  this  laudable  curioCty, 
Mr.  Murdoch,  a  gentleman  remarkably  qualified  for  this  tafk, 
as  well  by  his  own  tafte  and  erudition,  as  by  a  long  courfe  of 
intimate  friendfliip  with  the  poet,  has  fketched  the  principal 
occurrences  of  hrs  life,  and  the  outlines  of  his  charadler.  This 
account  of  Mr.  Thomfon  is  prefixed  to  a  fplendid  imprellion  of 
his  works,  adorned  with  engravings  of  the  author's  head,  taken 
from  pidures  drawn  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
with  other  plates,  happily  defigned  and  well  executed.  We  fliali 
confine  ourfelves  to  the  labours  of  the  biographer,  and  indulge 
our  curious  readers  with  a  few,  of  the  moit  intcrefling  particu- 
lars of  the  author's  life.  Ja 
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In  the  year  1700  Mr.  James  Thomfon  was  born  at  Ednarp, 
in  the  ftiire  of  Roxburgh.  His  father  was  minifter  of  that 
place,  highly  refpeded  for  his  piety  and  diligence  in  the  paf- 
toral  duty.  At  an  early  age  he  put  forth  fome  hloflbms  of  po- 
etical genius,  which  procured  him  the  notice  of  Sir  Wiiliam 
Bennet,  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  country,  the  moftdiflin- 
gailhed  for  tafte  and  fentimcnt.  After  pafiing  through  the 
ufual  courfe  of  fchool  education  at  Jedburgh,  he  wa^  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  ad- 
miflion,  his  ftudics  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father; 
which  afftdled  him  fo  fenfibly,  that  his  relations  ftill  remember 
fome  extraordinary  inftances  of  his  grief,  and  filial  duty  ex- 
prefTed  on  that  occafion.  Maternal  love  ftill,  however,  enabled 
him  to  profecute  his  academical  ftudies,  until  he  not  only 
finiiTiedtht  ufual  courfe,  but  was  even  diftinguifhed  and  patro- 
nized as  a  youth  of  uncommon  talents, 

*  About  this  time  the  ftudy  of  poetry  was  become  generalin 
Scotland,  the  bcft  Englifh  authors  being  univerfally  read,  aod 
imitations  of  them  attempted.  Addifon  had  lately  difplayed 
the  beauties  of  Milton's  immortal  work ;  and  his  remarks  on  it, 
together  with  Mr.  Pope's  celebrated  Effay,  had  opened  the  way 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  beft  poets  and  critics.' 

However,  as  tafte  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  rules,  there  were  not  wanting  certain  critics  who 
animadverted  on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Thomfon's  ftiie,  and 
thofe  luxuriances  infeparable  from  a  juvenile  fancy,  while  the 
fire  and  enthufiafm  of  the  poet  had  entirely  efcaped  their  no- 
tice. This  fo  much  difgufted  the  young  bard,  that  from  that 
time  he  began  to  turn  his  views  to  London,  where  works  of 
genius  may  always  expeft  a  candid  reception,  and  due  encou- 
ragement; and  an  accident  foon  determined  him  to  execute  this 
j-efolution. 

'  The  divinity  chair  aL  Edinburgh  was  then  filled  by  the  re- 
verend and  learned  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  a  gentleman  univerfally  ref- 
pecled  and  beloved,  and  who  had  particularly  endeared  himfelf 
to  the  young  divines  under  his  care,  by  his  kind  offices,  his  can- 
dor, and  ariability.  Our  author  had  attended  his  ledurcs  for 
about  a  year,  when  there  was  prefcribed  to  him  for  the  fubjeft 
of  an  exercife,  a  pfalm,  in  which  the  power  and  majefty  of 
God  are  celebrated.  Of  this  pfalm  he  gave  a  paraphrafe  and 
illuftration,  as  the  nature  of  the  exercife  required  ;  but  in  a 
ftile  fo  highly  poetical,  as  Turprized  the  whole  audience.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  as  his  cullom  was,  complimented  the  orator  upon 
his  performance,  and  pointed  out  to  the  fludents  the  moft  maf- 
terly  ftriking  parts  of  it ;  but  at  laft,  turning  to  Mr.  Thomfon, 
he  told  him,  fmiling,  that  if  he  thought  of  being  uftful  in  tlic 
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miniftry,  hemuft  keep  a  ftridler  rein  upon  his  imagination,  and 
€xprefs  himfelf  in  language  more  intelligible  to  an  ordinary 
congregation. 

*  This  gave  Mr,  Thomfom  to  «nderftand,  that  his  evpe<Sla- 
tions  from  the  ftudy  of  theology  might  be  very  precarious  ; 
even  though  the  church  had  been  more  his  free  choice  than  pro- 
bably it  was.  So  that  having,  foon  after,  received  fome  eR- 
couragement  from  a  lady  of  quality,  a  friend  of  his  mother's, 
then  in  London,  he  quickly  prepared  himfelf  for  his  journey. 
And  although  this  encouragement  ended  in  nothing  beneficizrt, 
it  ferved  for  the  prefent  as  a  good  pretext  to  cover  the  impru- 
dence of  committing  himfelf  to  the  wide  world,  unfriended  and 
unpatronized,  and  with  the  ilender  ftoclc  of  money  he  was  then 
.pofitlfed  of. 

*  But  his  merit  did  not  lorg  lie  conceahd.  Mr.  Forbes,  af- 
terwards lord  prefident  of  the  fefllon,  then  attending  the  ferviee 
of  parliament,  having  (etn  a  fpecimcn  of  Mv.  Thomfon's  po- 
etry in  Scotland,  received  him  very  kindly,  and  recommended 
him  to  fome  of  his  friends :  particularly  to  Mr.  Aikman,  who 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  many  perfoas  of  diftinguifhed  rank 
and  worth.' 

Mr.  Thomfon's  reception  wherever  he  was  introduced,  em- 
boldened him  to  rifque  the  publication  of  his  Winter :  in  which 
he  was  kindly  aflifted  by  Mr.  Mallet,  then  private  tutor  to  the 
duke  of  Montrofe.  To  this  gentleman  *  he  likewife  owed  his 
firflacquaintan-cewith  Icveral  of  the  wits  of  that  time  ;  an  exadt 
information  of  their  charad^ers,  pevfonal  and  poetical,  and  how 
they  flood  affeded  to  each  other.' 

The  poem  of  Winter  firft  appeared  in  1726  ;  and  from  the 
univerfal  applaufe  it  met  with,  fecuped  to  the  author  the  patro- 
nage of  all  perfons  of  tafte,  made  his  acquaintance  folicited, 
and  rendered  him  in  a  particular  manner  the  favourite  of  fome 
ladies  of  diflin6lion  ;  among  whom  were  the  countefs  of  Hert- 
ford, Mifs  Drelincourt,  afterwards  vil'countefs  Primrofe,  and 
Mrs.  Stanley.  But  the  chief  advantage  which  he  deduced  from 
this  publication  was,  that  it  brought  him  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Rundle,  afterwards  lordbifhop  of  Derry,  who  received  him  into 
his  intimate  confidence  and  friendfhip,  prom.oted  his  charader, 
introduced  him  to  his  friend  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  and  fome 
years  afterwards  recommended  him  a^'  a  proper  companion  foe 
the  fon  of  that  nobleman,  when  he  was  fent  to  travel. 

The  expe6lations  which  our  poet's  Winter  had  raifed,  were 
fully  anfvvered  by  the  fucceflive  publication  of  the  other  Seafons 
of  Summer^  in  1727;  of  Spring,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year ;  and  oi  Autumn,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works, 
in  1730.     *  In  that  edition,   the  Seafons  are  placed  in  their  na^ 
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tural  orckr;  and  crowned  with  that  inimitable  Hymr,  in  which 
we  view  them  in  their  beautiful  fuccefllon,  as  one  nuhole,  the  im- 
ntedi&tc  etfedl  of  infinite  po'voer  and  goodnefs.  In  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  bard,  all  nature  is  called  forth  to  do  homage  to  the 
creator,  and  the  reader  is  left  enraptured  in  filent  adoratioiv 
and  praife. 

*  Beficles  thcfe,  and  his  tragedy  of  Sophcmsba,  written  and 
afted  with  applaiife,  in  the  year  1729,  Mr.  Thomfon  had,  in 
1727,  piiblifhed  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton, 
then  lately  deceafed  ;  containing  a  deferved  encomium  of  that 
incomparable  man,  with  an  account  of  his  chief  difcoveries ; 
fublimely  poetical  ;  and  yet  fojuft,  that  an  ingenious  foreigner, 
the  count  Algarotti,  takes  a  line  of  it  for  the  text  of  his  philo- 
fophical  dialogues,  II  Neutomonifmo  per  le  dame  :  this  was  in  part 
owing  to  the  affiftance  he  had  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gray,  a  gen- 
tleman well  verfed  in  the  Neiutonian  FhiUfcphy^  who,  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  gave  him  a  very  exaft,  though  general,  abftradt  of  its 
principles. 

*  That  fame  year,  the  refentment  of  our  merchants,  for  the 
interruption  of  their  trade  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  run- 
ning very  high,  Mr.  Thomfon  zealoufly  took  part  in  it,  and 
wrote  his  poem  5r/V«««/^,  to  roufe  the  nation  to  revenge.  And 
although  this  piece  is  the  lefs  read  that  its  fubjedt  was  but  acci- 
dental and  temporary,  the  fpirited  generous  fentiments  that  en- 
rich it,  can  never  be  out  of  feafon  :  they  will  at  leaft  remain  a 
monument  of  that  lore  of  his  country,  that  di-uotion  to  the  pub- 
licj  which  he  is  ever  inculcating  as  the  perfedlion  of  virtue,  and 
which  none  ever  felt  more  pure,  or  more  intenfe,  than  him- 
ftlf. 

*"  Our  author's  poetical  ftudies  were  now  to  be  interrupted,  or 
rather  improved,  by  his  attendance  on  the  honourable  Mr. 
Charles  Talbot,  in  his  travels,  A  delightful  talk  indeed  !  en- 
dowed as  that  young  nobleman  was  by  nature,  and  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  care  and  example  of  the  beft  of  fathers,  in  what- 
ever could  adorn  humanity  :  graceful  of  perfon,  elegant  in  man- 
ners and  addrefs,  pious,  humane,  generous  ;  with  an  exquifite 
tafte  in  all  the  finer  arts. 

*  With  this  amiable  companion  and  friend,  Mr.  Thomfon 
vifited  mofl  of  the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  re- 
turned with  his  views  greatly  enlarged  ;  not  of  exterior  nature 
only,  and  the  works  of  art,  but  of  human  life  and  manners, 
of  the  conftitution  and  policy  of  the  feveral  f^ates,  their  con- 
nexions, and  their  religious  inflitutions.  How  particular  and 
judicious  his  obfervations  were,  we  fee  in  his  poem  of  Liberty^ 
begun  foon  after  his  return  to  England.  We  fee,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  whAt  a  high  pitch  his  love  of  his  country  was  raifed^ 
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by  the  comparifons  he  had  all  along  been  making  of  our  happy 
well-poifed  government  with  thofe  of  other  nations.  To  in- 
fpire  his  fellow-fubjeds  with  the  like  fentiments,  and  Ihev/ them 
by  what  means  the  precious  freedom  we  enjoy  may  be  pre/erved, 
and  how  it  may  be  abufed  or  loft  ;  he  employed  two  years  of 
his  life  in  compofing  that  noble  work  :  upon  which,  confcious 
of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  fubjed,  he  valued  him- 
felf  more  than  upon  all  his  other  writings.* 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  England  with  Mr,  Talbot, 
he  was  made  fecretary  of  briefs  by  the  chancel/or  ;  a  place  which 
foon  fell  with  his  noble  patron,  and  reduced  Mr.  Thomfonfrom 
an  eafy  competency  to  a  ftate  of  precarious  dependence,  in 
which  he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  *  excepting  only  the 
nvo  laft  years  of  it,  during  which  be  enjoyed  the  place  of  fur- 
veyor-gencral  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  procured  for  him  by  the 
generous  friendfliip  of  lord  Lyttehon. 

Mr.  Thomfon's  genius  could  not  be  depreifed  by  the  reverfe 
of  fortune  on  the  death  of  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  that 
friend  of  genius,  and  patron  of  worth  :  *  he  refumed  with  time, 
his  ufual  chearfulneTs,  and  never  abated  one  article  in  his  way 
of  living;  which,  though  fmph,  was  genial  and  elegant.  The 
profits  arifmg  from  his  works  were  not  inconfiderable;  his  tra- 
gedy of  Jgamenimn,  a£ted  in  1738,  yielded  a  good  fum  ;  Mr. 
Millar  was  always  at  hand,  to  anfwer,  or  even  to  prevent,  his 
demands ;  and  he  had  a  friend  or  two  befides,  whofe  hearts,  he 
knew,  were  not  contraflcd  by  the  ample  fortunes  they  had  ac- 
quired ;  who  would,  of  thcmfelves,  interpofe,  if  they  faw  any 
occafion  for  it. 

*  But  his  chief  dependance,  during  this  long  interval,  was 
on  the  proteflion  and  bounty  of  hisroya/  highncfs  Frederick  prince 
of  Wales',  who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  lord  Lyttelton, 
then  his  chief  favourite,  fettled  on  him  a  handfome  allowance. 
And  afterwards,  when  he  was  introduced  to  his  royal  highnefs, 
that  excellent  prince,  who  truly  was  what  Mr.  Thomfon  paints 
him,  the  friend  of  mankind  and  of  merit,  received  him  very  gra- 
cioully,  and  ever  after  honoured  him  with  many  marks  of  par- 
ticular favour  and  confidence.  A  circumftance,  which  does 
equal  honour  to  the  patron  and  the  poet,  ought  not  here  to  be 
omitted  ;  that  my  lord  Lyttelton's  recommendation  came  alto- 
gether unfoliicited,  and  long  before  Mr.  Thomfon  was  perfo- 
nally  known  to  him. 

*  It  happened,  however,  that  the  favour  of  his  royal  high- 
nefs was  in  one  inftance  of  fome  prejudice  to  our  author  ;  in 
the  refufal  of  a  licence  for  his  tragedy  of  Ednvard  and  Elecnora, 
which  he  had  prepared  f*r  the  ilage  in  the  yean 7 39,  The 
leader  may  fee  that  tiiis  play  coiitsins  not  a  line  which;  could 
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Juftly  give  offence;  but  the  miniftry,  ftill  fore  from  certain  paf- 
ijuinades,  which  had  lately  produced  the  (tage-a£l;  and  as  little 
l^tisficd  with  fome  parts  of  the  prbce's  political  condu6>,  as  be 
was  with  their  management  of  the  public  affairs ;  would  not 
lifque  the  reprcfentation  of  a  piece  written  under  his  eye,  and, 
they  might  probably  think,  by  his  con.mfind. 

*  This  refufal  drew  after  it  another ;  and  in  a  way  which,  as> 
ft  is  related,  was  rather  ludicrous.  Mr.  PatcrforH  a  companion 
of  Mr.  Thomfon,  aft^rward^  Im  i/epu/y,  and  then  his  fuccejjor^ 
in  the  general-furvevorfhipr  ufed  to  write  out  fair  copies  for  his 
friend,  when  fuch  were  wanted  for  the  prefs  or  the  ftage.  This 
jentleman  likewife  courted  the  tragic  mufe  ;  and  had  taken  for 
his  fubjed  the  Itory  of  Arrainius  the  German  hero.  But  his 
play,  guiltlefs  as  it  was,  being  prefented  for  a  licence,  no  fooner 
had  the  ctvfor  caft  his  eyes  on  the  hand-writing  in  which  he  had 
feen  Ed-ward  and Ehonora,  than  he  cried  out,  Away  with  it  !  and 
the  author's  profits  were  reduced  to  what  his  bookfeller  could 
afford  for  a  tragedy  in  diftrefs, 

*  Mr.  Thomfon^s  n-ext  performance  was  his  Mafquecf  Jifred;. 
written,  jointly  with  Mr.  Mallet,  by  command  of  the  prince  of 
Wale?,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  royal  highnefb's  court,  at 
his  fummer-refidence.  This  piece,  with  fome  alterations,  and 
the  mufic  new,  has  been  fince  brought  upon  the  ftage  by  Mr^ 
Mallet  :  but  the  edition  we  give,  is  from  the  original,  as  it  was 
adled  at  Clifden,  in  the  year  1740,  on  the  birth-day  of  her 
royal  highnefs  the  prince fs  Augufla. 

*  In  the  year  1745,  ^^^  Tancred  and  Sigifmunda,  taken  from 
the  novel  in  Gil  Bias,  was  performed  with  applaufe ;  and  fiom 
the  deep  romantic  difirefs  of  the  lovers,  continues  to  draw 
crowded  houfes.  The  fuccefs  of  this  piece  was  indeed  infured 
from  the  firft,  by  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  their  appearing 
i-n  the  principal  charadlers ;  which  they  heighten  and  adorn 
with  all  the  magic  of  their  never-failing  art. 

*  He  had,  in  the  mean  ti-me,  been  finifhing  his  Cajlle  of  In- 
dolencr,  in  two  cantos.  It  was,  at  firfl,  little  more  than  o:^qw 
detached  fianzas,  in  the  way  of  raillery  on  himfelf,  andon  fome 
of  his  friends,  who  would  reproach  him  with  indolence;  while 
he  thought  them,  at  leaft,  as  indolent  as  himfelf.  But  he  faw 
very  fbon,  that  the  fubjeft  deferved  to  be  treated  more  ferioufly^ 
and  in  a  form  fitted  to  convey  one  of  the  molt  important  moral 
leffons. 

*  The  Jlanza  which  he  ufes  in  this  work  is  that  of  Spenfer, 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets  ;  in  which  he  thought  rhimes 
had  their  proper  place,  and  were  even  graceful  :  the  compafs 
of  the  ftanza  admitting  an  agreeable  variety  of  final  founds. 
While  the  fenfe  of  the  poet  is  not  cramped  or  cut  Ihort,  nor 
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yet  too  much  dilated  :  as  mull  often  happen,  when  it  isparcel- 
jed  out  into  rhimed  couplets  ;  the  ufual  meafure,  indeed,  of  our 
tlegy  and  faiire ;  but  which  always  v/eakens  the  higher  poetryL 
and,  to  a  true   ear,  will  fonietimes  give  it  an  air  of  the  //uj-- 

•  This  was  the  lall  piece  Mr.  Thomion  htmfelf  publilhcd  ;, 
his  tragedy  of  Coriolama  being  only  piepared  for  the  theatre, 
when  a  fatal  accident  robbed  ihe  world  of  one  of  the  bcft  meny 
and  beft  poets,  that  lived  in  it.' 

*  His  teftamentary  executors  were,  the  lord  Lj'ttelton,  whofe 
care  of  our  poet's  fortune  and  fame  ceafed  not  with  his  life  ; 
and  Air.  Mitchell,  a  gentleman  equally  noted  for  the  truth  an^i 
conftancy  of  his  private  fricnddiips,  and  for  his  addrcfs  and 
fpirit  as  a  public  minifter.  By  their  united  intertft,  the  orphan 
play  of  Coriolanui  was  brought  on  the  ftage  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage ;  from  the  profits  of  which,  and  the  fale  of  manufcripts,' 
and  oth.ereffedls,  all  demands  were  duly  fatiified,  and  a  hand- 
fome  fum  remitted  to  his  fifters.* 

'  Our  author  hitnfelf  hints,  fornewhere  in  his  works  (the' 
Cafile  of  Indolence)  that  his  exterior  was  not  the  moft  piomifing  ;; 
his  m.ake  being  rather  robull  than  graceful  :  tho'  it  is  knowrv 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  thought  handfome.  K'is  worlfc 
appearance  was,- when  youfaw  him  walking  alone,  in  a  thought- 
ful mood  :  but  let  a  friend  accoft  him,  and  enter  into  conver- 
fation,  he  would  inftantly  brighten  into  a  mofi  amiable  afped^ 
his  features  no  longer  the  fame,  and  his  eye  darting  a  peculiar 
animated  fire.  The  cafe  was  much  alike  in  company;  wliere, 
if  it  was  mixed,  or  very  numerous,  he  made  but  an  indiiTerent 
figure  :  but  with  a  few  feled  friends,  he  was  open,  fprightly, 
and  entertaining.  His  wit  flowed  freely,  but  pertinently,  and 
at  due  intervals,  leaving  room  for  every  one  to  contribute  his 
(hare.  Such  was  his  extrem.e  fenfibility,  fo  perfedl  the  harmcny 
of  his  oigans  with  the  fentiments  of  his  mind,  that  his  looks 
always  announced,  and  half  exprefled,  what  he  was  about  to 
fay  ;  and  his  voice  correfponded  exaftly  to  the  manner  and  de- 
gree in  which  he  was  affefted.  This  fenfibility  had  one  incon- 
venience attending  it,  that  it  rendered  him  the  very  wor/f  rea- 
der of  good  poetry  :  a  Jonnet,  or  a  copy  of  tame  verfes,  ha 
could  manage  pretty  well,  or  even  improve  them  In  the  read- 
ing :  but  a  paflage  of  Virgil,  Milton,  or  Shakefpeare,  would 
fometimes  quite  opprefs  him,  that  you  coiild  hear  little  elfo 
than  fome  ill-articulated  founds,  rifing  as  from  the  bottom,  of 
his  brcalt. 

'  He  had  improved  his  tafte  upon  the  bell:  originals,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  but  could  not  bear  to  write  what  was  not  iiri.^Iy 
his  own,  what  had  not  more  immediately  flruch   his  imagina.^ 
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tlcir>>  or  touched  his  heart :  fo  tliat  he  is  not  in  the  leaft  con- 
doned in  that  que  (lion  about  the  merit  or  demerit  of  imitators. 
What  lie  borrows  from  the  ancients,  he  gives  us  in  an  avowed 
faithful  paraphrafeor  tranflation;  as  we  fee  in  afew  palTages  taken 
from  Virgil,  and  in  that  beautiful  pi<fture  from  Pliiiy  the  EMer^ 
where  the  courfc-,  and  gradual  increafe,  of  the  Nile  are  figured 
by  the  ftagcsof  man's  life. 

*  I'he  autumn  was  his  favourite  feafon  for  poetical  compofi- 
tion,  and  the  deep  fjlence  of  the  night  the  time  he  commonly 
chofe  for  fuch  (Indies;  fo  that  he  would  ofren  be  heard  walking  in 
his  library,  till  near  morning,  humming  ovCr,  in  his  way,  what 
he  was  to  corred  and  write  out  next  day. 

*  The  amufemerits  of  hisleifure  hours  were  civil  and  natural 
hil'iory,  voyages,  and  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  mofl  au- 
thentic he  could  procure  :  and  had  his  fituation  favoured  it,  he 
would  certainly  have  o'celled  in  gardening,  agricJlrure,  and 
cvf-ry  rural  improvement  andexercife.  Although  he  performed 
on  no  inflrument,  he  was  patliohately  fond  of  mufic,  and  would 
fometimes  lillen  a  full  hour  at  his  window  to  the  nightihgaks  iii 
Richmond  gardens.  While  abroad,  he  had  been  greatly  de- 
lighted with  the  regular  Italian  drama,  fiich  as  Mctan^fiO  writes; 
as  it  is  there  heightened  by  the  charms  of  the  belt  voices  and 
infiruments;  and  looked  Upon  our  theatrical  entertainments  as, 
in  one  refpeft,  naked  and  imperfeft,  when  compared  with  the 
ancient^  or  with  thofe  of  Italy  ;  wifliing  fometimes  that  a  chorus^ 
at  leaih  and  a  better  redtati've,  could  be  introduced. 

*  Nor  was  his  tafle  lefs  exquifite  in  the  arts  o^ painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  arcbiteJiure.  In  his  travels  he  had  k^n  all  the  moft 
celebrated  monuments;  of  antiquity,  aind  the  bell  p'rodufticns  of 
modern  art;  and  (fiidied  them  io  minutely,  and  with  fo  true  a 
judgment,  that  in  feme  of  his  defcrip'.ions  in  the  poem  of  Li- 
hertyy  we  have  the  mailer-pieces  there  mentioned  placed  in  a 
ftronger  light  perhaps  than  if  we  faw  thtm  with  our  eyes  :  at 
leaft  n>ore  ju/ily  delineated  than  in  any  other  account  extant  : 
io  fuperior  is  a  natural  tafte  of  \\\^  grand  2,Vi<\  heautifuU  to  the 
traditional  leflbns  of  a  common  nj-rtucfo.  His  colleftion  of 
prints,  and  fomc  drawings  from  the  antique,  are  now  in  the 
polTelHon  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gray  of  Richmond-Hill. 

*  As  for  his  more  diflinguifhing  qualities  of  tmnd  arfd  heart, 
they  are  better  reprefented  in  his  writings,  than  they  can  be  by 
the  pen  of  any  biographer.  Tliere,  his  love  of  mankind,  of 
his  country  and  friends;  his  devotion  to  the  Suprerfie  Being, 
founded  on  the  moil  elevated  and  juft  conceptions  of  his  opera- 
tions and  providence,  thine  out  in  every  page.  So  unbounded 
was  his  tcndcrnefs  of  heart,  that  it  took  in  even  the  brute  crea- 
tion :  judge  what  it  muft  have  been  towards   his  ovt-u  fpecie"^.- 
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He  is  not  indeed  known,  through  his  whole  life,  to  have  givefi 
any  perfon  one  moment's  pjain,  by  his  writings  or  orherwife. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  poetical  fquabbles  which  happened  in? 
his  lime  ;  and  was  refpefted  and  left  iindiflurbed  by  both  fides. 
He  would  even  refufe  to  take  offence  when  he  juftly  might ;  by 
interrupting  any  perfon^al  ftory  that  was  brought  him,  with 
fomejeft,  or  fome  humorous  apology  for  the  offender.  Nor 
was  he  ever  fcen  ruffied  or  difcompofed,  but  when  he  read  or 
heard  of  fome  flagrant  inftanceof  injuflice,  oppreffion,  or  cru- 
elty :  then,  indeed,  the  ftrongelt  marks  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion were  vifible  in  IjIs  countenance. 

*  Th<ife  amiable  virtues,  this  divine  temper  of  mind,  did  not 
fail  of  their  due  reward.  His  fiiends  loved  him  with  an  enthu- 
fiaflic  ardour,  and  lamented  his  untimely  fate  in  the  manner 
that  is  ftill  frelh  in  every  oner's  memory  ;  the  beft  and  greateft 
men  of  his  tim'e  honoured  him  with  their  friendship  and  pro- 
retlion  ;  the  applaufe  of  the  public  attended  every  appearance 
he  made  ;  the  at^ors,  of  whom  tlie  more  eminent  were  his 
friends  and  admirers,  grudging  no  pains  to  do  juftice  to  his 
tragedies.  At  prcfent,  indeed,  if  we  except  Tancredj  they  are 
feldom  called  for;  the  fimplieity  of  his  plots,  and  the  models 
he  worked  after,  not  fuiring  the  reigning  tafte,  nor  the  impa- 
rience  of  an  Engiilh  theatre.  They  may  hereafter  come  to  be 
in  vogue  :  but  v/e  hazard  no  comment  or  conje«5lure  upon 
them,  or  upon  any  part  of  Mr.  Thomfon's  works  :  neither 
need  they  any  defence  or  apology,  after  the  reception  they  have 
had  at  home,  and  in  the  foreign  finguages  into  which  they^ 
have  been  tranflated.  We  fliall  only  fay,  that,  to  judge  from 
the  imitations  of  his  mannery  which  have  been  following  himis 
clofe,- from  the  very  ftrft  publication  of  Wintery  he  feems  to* 
have  fixed  no  inconfiderable  2:ra  of  the  Engiilh  poetry.' 

The  biographer  does  jullice  to  Mr.  Millar,  *  who  has  fparedi 
110  expence  to  render  this  edition  both  beautiful  and  corredl  ; 
and  generoufly  dedicates  what  profits  may  arife  from  it,  to  a- 
funeral  monument  of  his  favourite  author,  and  much-loved 
friend;'  which  monument  is  adually  ereded.  We  could  wifti- 
that  the  defign  of  this  monument  had  been  engraved  as  a  fron- 
tifpiece  to  one  of  thefe  volumes.  Here  is  an  inf^ance  of  gra- 
titude and  friendfaip,  that  refle<fls  equal  honour  on  the  author 
and.bookfeller,  which  wc  could  wifh  to  fee  more  generally  de^ 
ferved  and  imitated. 
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Art.  IX.  Continuation  of  the  Complete  Ilijlory  o/"  England.  By 
T.  Smollett,  A/.  Z).  Vols.  HI.  and  1^.  %uo,  Fr.  f,s.  eacb* 
Baldwin. 

TH  E  uniifually  rapid  fale  of  this  performance,  in  defpite 
of  the  machinations  of  the  proprietors  of  other  works 
of  a  fin»ilar  nature,  is*  alone  a  ftrong  prefumption  m  favour  of 
its  intrinfic  merit ;  though,  as  impartial  critics,  we  would  chufe 
to  examine  produdions  of  genius  by  another  ftandard  than  the 
public  approbation,  which  is  fometimes  capricious  and  arbitra- 
ry. We  have  occafionally  ventured  to  diflent  from  the  general 
voice,  and  to  recommend  pieces  to  notice  which  were  left  un- 
difturbed  on  the  flielves  of  the  publifhcr  ;  but  it  always  gives 
lis  peculiar  fatisfadion  when  we  can,  with  the  ftridleff  regard  to 
integrity,  join  with  our  readers  in  the  jaft  praifes  oi  an  author. 
He  is  a  wretched  critic,  indeed,  who  had  rather  difplay  his  ta- 
lents by  cenfure,  than  his  tafte  and  candour  by  applaufe,  Sen- 
fible  however  of  the  hazards  to  which  an  hiftorian  of  the  moft 
recent  tranfa<aions  is  expofed^  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
authentic  intelligence  with  refpeiSl  to  every  occurrence,  we  will 
hot  prefume  to  examine  fadts,  or  to  determine  with  that  deci- 
five  importance,  as  if  we  pretended  to  infallibility  ;  but  confine 
Ourfelves  fo  thofe  particulars  which  relate  to  the  addrefs  and 
genius  of  the  writer,  and  are  cognizable  by  every  gentleman, 
fcholar,  and  critic. 

An  elegancci  perfpicuity,  and  flowing  eafe  of  didion,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  hirtorical  nanative,  Conllrtute  the  moil: 
ftriiiing  excellence  in  the  Complete  Hillory  of  England  ;  no- 
thing appears  laboured,  yet  all  is  correft  and  chafte,  as  if  it 
had  undergone  repeated  revifal.  Every  period  exprefles  pre- 
cifely  the  author's  meaning,  and  will  not  admit  of  amendment. 
Frequently  he  deviates  into  a  figurative  ftile,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  giving  elevation  and  variety  to  his  language  ;  but  his 
figures  are  fo  juftly  fupported,  that  they  always  elucidate  the 
fubjedl,  and  difplay  the  powers  of  imagirtation^  fubdued  by. 
culture  and  keen  difcernment. 

Nop  is  the  compofition  at  all  inferior  trt  tV.e  diflion  :  every 
object  is  difpofed  in  the  moft  natural  order,  and  a  ccmprehen-* 
five  view  taken  of  the  general  ffate  of  Europe,  that  the  reader 
may  be  led  to  the  fources  of  Britifh  meafures.  The  influence 
of  operations  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  /hewn, 
and  the  condu<5l  of  individuals  cenfufed,  or  applauded,  with 
that  peculiar  boldnefs  which  hath  eminently  diftinguifhed  this 
tvriter.  Patriotifm  appears  to  be  his  fovereign  principle;  whence 
it  is  that  he  may  be  reputed  guilty  either  of  contradidion  or 
of  renouncing  his  principles,  fince  we  fee  the  fame  minifter  ex- 
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tolled  for  hisftrenuoiis  endeavours  to  break  continental  ftiackles, 

and  cenfured   for  tying  the  knot  of  G n  fervitude  harder 

than  any  of  his  predecefTors. — But  nothing  can  more  clearljp 
evince  the  impartiality  of  the  hiftorian  than  this  very  circum- 
ftance.  It  is  meafures,  and  not  men,  he  praifes  or  condemns  ;; 
fhould  his  narrativG  reprefenr  inionfiftcnces  in  charaders,  they, 
3Li\d'  not  the  hiilorian,  are  refponfible.  This  may  be  termed 
painting  from  living  nature,  where  the  objcd  necefiarily  ap- 
pears more  vivid  and  diftind  than  when  placed  at  the  difiance 
o{  remote  ages,  and  ftiikes  the  eye  with  tbofe  lights  and  Ibades 
vkhoUy  undiftinguifhahle  by  a  future  copier,  and  difiant  fpeda- 
tor.  After  all,  it  nuift  be  confeifed,  that  the  moil  ujibialTed 
integrity,  and  accurate  judgment,  cannot  polfibly  fteer  fo  even 
a  courfe,  as  to  give  tqu.U  fatisfadion  to  contending  inte- 
r.ells  and  prejudiccr-.  Time  alone  can  ilamp  the  value 
of  this  performance,  after  the  rancour  of  party-animofity  is 
allayed,  and  thofe  clouds  of  partiality,,  which  now  obfcure  the 
underftanding,  are  dilfiparcd.  In  vain,  therefore,  fhould  we 
endeavour  to  extol  or  depreciate  the  merit  of  a  work  of  which 
every  Briton  pretends  to  be  a  competent  judge  ;  for  this  reafon 
we  Ihall  content  ourfclves  v^ith  prefenring  our  readers  with 
fuch  a  fi)ecimen,  as  will  confirm  our  judgment  refpedling  the 
ability  of  the  author.  The  extract  of  which  we  fhall  makd. 
clioicc,  is  alone  fufficieni  proof  that  the  hillorian  has  not 
deigned  to  lavifti  fervile  adulation  even  upon  the  fovereign,  oe 
to  mingle  in  the  venal  crowd  of  unlamentmg  elegifts. 

'  Thus  died  George  II.  at  the  age  of  feventy-feven,  after  a 
long  reign  of  iliii  ty-four  years,  diltinguiihed  by  a  variety  of 
important  events,  and  checquered  with  a  viciflitude  of  charac- 
ter and  fortune.  He  was  in  his  perfon  rather  lower  than  the 
middle  fize,  well  Ihaped,  cre£l,  with  eyes  remarkably  pro- 
minent, a  high  nofe,  and  fair  complexion.  In  his  difpofuion 
he  is  faid  to  hav^  been  hafty,  prone  to  anger,  efpecially  in  his 
youth,  yet  fccn  appeafed  ;  otherwife  mild,  moderate,  and  hu- 
mane: in  his  way  of  living  temperate,  regular,  and  fo  metho- 
dical in  every  branch  of  private  osconomy,  that  his  attentioa 
defcended  to  objeds  which  a  great  king  (perhaps)  had  better 
overlook.  He  was  fond  of  military  pomp  and  parade ;  and 
perfonally  brave.  He  loved  war  as  a  foldier;  hefludied  it  as  a 
fcience  ;  and  correfponded  on  this  fubjed  with  fome  of  the 
greatelt  officers  whom  Germany  has  produced.  The  extent  of 
his  underftanding,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  virtue,  we  fhall 
not  prefume  to  afcertain,  nor  attempt  to  difplay  ; — we  rather 
wilh  for  opportunities  to  expatiate  on  his  munificence  and  libe- 
rality ;  his  generous  regard  to  genius  and  learning ;  his  royal 
encouragement  and  proteflion  of  thofe  arts  by  which  a  nation 
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lis  at  once  benefited  and  adorned.  With  fefped  to  his  goverii- 
mtrnt,  it  very  feldoiii  deviated  from  the  inflitutioiis  of  law  ;  or 
encroached  upor»  private  pro;  erty  ;  or  interfered  with  tlie  com- 
mon adminiftration  of  jnfiice.  The  circumllances  that  chieliy 
marked  his  public  charadier,  were  a  prediledion  for  his  native 
country,  and  a  clofe  attention  to  the  political  intercfts  of  the 
Germanic  body:  points  and  principles  to  whichhe  adhered  with 
the  mod  invincible  fortitude;  and,  if  ever  the  blood  and  trea- 
•fjreof  Great  Britain  were  f^jcri^ced  t^  thefe  confideratians,  we 
ought  not  {^  much  to  blame  the  princj  who  adted  from  the  dic- 
»tates  of  natural  aftl'tlioii,  as  we  ./hould  det^fl:   a  fucceffion   of 

vc — 1  m rs,  all  of  whom  in  their  turns  devoted  themfelves, 

foul  atKl   body,  to  the  graiiiication   of  this  paflion,  or  partia- 
lity, fo  prejudicial  to  the  true  interefl  of  their  country. 

'  The  reign  of  George  11.  produced  many  revxilutions,  as 
•well  in  the  internal  fchemes  of  ccxionomy  and  adminiilration,  as 
•in  the  external  projtds  oi  political  connexions  ;  revolution.^ 
th;U  eApaftd  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  demonftrared 
tlie  inltability  of  fyilems  founded  upon  convenience.  In  the 
^ourfe  of  this  reign  a  llanding  army  was,  by  dint  of  minifterial 
influence,  ingrafted  on  the  conflitution  of  Great  Britain.  A 
fatal  Ikoke  was  given  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  by  the  ad 
rubjecting  all  dramatic  v-ritings  to  the  rnfpe^tion  of  a  licenfer. 
The  great  machine  of  corruption,  contiived  to  fecure  a  coii- 

ilant  majority  in  p 1,  was  overturned,  and  the  inventor 

of  it  obliged  fo  quit  the  reins  of  gov-ernment.  Profefled  pa- 
triots.refigned  the  principles  which  they  had  long  endeavoured 
to  efiablifk,  and  lilled  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  that  for- 
-trefs  againft  which  their  zeal  and  talents  had  been  levelled. 
The  management  of  a  mighty  Jkingdom  wr.s  configned  into  the 
hands  of  a  motley  adminillration,  minifters  without  knowledge, 
and  men  without  integrity,  whofe  counfels  were  timid,  weak, 
^nd  wavering;  whofe  folly  and  extravagance  expofed  the  nation 
to  ridicule  and  contempt  ;  by  whofe  ignorance  and  prefump- 
-tion  it  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  kingdom  was 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  truly  national,  and  commenced  a  necef- 
•fary  war  on  national  principles;  but  that  war  was  flarved,  and 
•the  chief  firength  of  the  nation  transferred  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  an  unneceflary  war,  in  favour  of 
a  family  whofe  pride  and  ambition  can  be  equalled  by  nothing 
but  its  infolcnce  and  ingratitude.  While  the  ftrength  of  the 
nation  was  thus  exerted  abroad  for  the  fupport  of  worthlefs  al- 
lies, and  a  dangerous  rebtllion  raged  in  the  bowels  of  the  king- 
dom, the  f n  was  infulted  by  his  m rs,  who  deferted 

his  fervice  at  that  critical  jundure,   and  refnfed  to  refume  their 
i"un/5lions,  until  he  had  truckled  to  their  petulant  humour,  and 
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difmiffcd  a  favourite  fervant,  of  whofe  fuperior  talents  they  were 
meanly  jealous.  Such  an  unprecedented  feceffion  at  any  time 
would  have   merited   the  imputation  of  infolence  ;  bur  at  that 

period,  when  their  f n  was  perplexed  and  embarrafled  by  a 

variety  of  dangers  and  difficulties;  when  his  crown,  and  even 
his  life,  was  at  ftake,  to  throw  up  their  places,  abandon  his 
councils,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  detach  themfelves  from  his 
fortune ;  was  a   ftep  fo  likely  to  aggravate  the  diforder  of  the 

nation  ;  fo  big  with  cruelty,  ingratitude,    and  f n,  that  it 

feems  to  deferve  an  appellation  which,  however,  we  do  not 
think  proper  to  beflow.  An  inglorious  war  was  fucceeded  by 
an  ignominious  p — r-ce,  which  proved  of  (liort  duration  ;  yet 
in  this  interval  the  Englifti  nation  exhibited  fuch  a  proof  of 
commercial  opulence,  as  sfioniflied  all  Europe.  Ax  the  clofe  of 
-^  war  which  had  drained  it  ot  lb  much  treafure,  and  increafed 
the  public  debt  to  an  enormous  burden,  it  acquiefced  under  fuch 
a  redud^ion  of  intereft  as  one  would  hardly  think  the  nnniftry 
durfl  have  propofed,  even  before  one  half  of  the  national  debt 
>vas  contrafted. 

•  A    much   more  unpopular  ftep  was  a  law  that  paifed  for 
fiaturalizing  the  Jews  ;  a  law  fo  odious  to  the  people  in  gene-^ 

jal,   that  it  was  foon  repealed,  at  the  requell  of  that  m r 

by  whom  it  had  been  chiefly  patronized.  An  ill-concerted  peace 
was  in  a  little  time  produftive  of  frefh  hoflilities  and  another 
war  with  France,  which  Britain  began  to  profecute  under  unfa- 
vourable aufpices.     Then  the  whole  political  fyftem  of  G y 

was  inverted.     The  k —  of  E d  abandoned  tbe  intereft 

pf  that  houTe  which  he  had  in  the  former  war  fo  warmly  ef- 
poufed,  and  took  into  his  bofom  a  p e  whom  he  had  for- 
merly confidered  as  his  inveterate  enemy.  The  unpropitious 
beginning  of  this  war  againll  France  being  imputed  to  the  mif- 

condud  of  the  ad n,  excited  fuch  a  ftrment  among  the 

people  as  feemed  to  threaten  a  dangerous  infurredion.  Every 
part  of  the  kingdom  refounded  with  the  voice  of  diffatisfaflion, 
which  did  not  even  refpedl  the  throne.     The  k —  found  him- 

felf  obliged  to  accept  of  a  m r  prefented   by   the   people, 

and  this  meafure  was  attended  with  confequences  as  favourable 
as  his  wiJh  could  form.  From  that  inftant  all  clamour  was 
huflied  ;  all  oppofltion  ceafed.  The  enterprifing  fpirlt  of  the 
jiew  minifter  feemed  todiffufe  itfelf  through  all  the  operations 
of  the  war;  and  conqueft  every  where  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Britiih  arms.  Now  appeared  the  fallacy  of  thofe  maxims, 
and  the  falfehood  of  thofe  affertions,  by  which  former  mini- 
ilers  had  eilabliflied  and  endeavoured  to  excufe  the  pradlices  of 
c— — • — n.  The  fuppofed  difaffedion,  which  had  been  in- 
filled on  as   the  fource  of  parliamentary  oppofition,  now  in- 

tirely 
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'fircly  vanifhed;  nor  Was  it  found  nectfTary  to  life  finifter  means 
'for  fecuringa  majoriry,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the 
adminiftration.  England,  for  the  firft  time,  favv  a  minifter  of 
jflatc  in  full  polfefTion  of  popularity  ;  the  fauhful  ftrvant  of  the 
crown,  the  univerfal  darlingof  the  people.  Under  the  aufpices 
of  this  ininiftcr,  it  favv  a  national  militia  formed,  and  trained 
to  difcipline,  by  the  invincible  fpirit  of  a  few  patriots,  who 
piirfued   this  falutary  meafure  in  the  face  of  unwearied  oppo- 

fition,  difcouraged  by  thejealoufy  of  a  c 1,  and  ridiculed 

by  ail  the  venal  retainers  to  a  flan-ding  army.  TJnder  his  au- 
fpices  it  faw  the  military  genius  of  Great  Britain  revive,  and 
fhine  with  redoubled  luftre.;  it  faw  her  intercft  and  glory  coin- 
cide, and  an  immenfe  extent  of  country  added  by  conquelt  to 
•her  dominions.  The  people,  confiding  in  the  integrity  and 
abilities  of  their  own  minifter,  and  elevated  by  the  repeated 
founds  of  triumph,  became  ensmoured  of  the  war,  and  gi'anted 
fuch  liberal  fvibfidies  forit-s  f«pport,  as  no  other  miniiler  would 
:have  prefumed  to  afk,  as  no  other  nation  believed  they  could 
afford.  Nor  did  they  murmur  at  feeing  great  part  of  their 
treafure  diverted  into  foreign  chamiels;  nor  did  they  feeni  to 
'beftow  a  fevious  thought  on  the  accumulating  load  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  already  exceeded  the  immenfe  fum  of  one 
•hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

*  In  a  word,  they  were  intoxicated  with  vi6lory;  and  as  the 
king  happened  to  die  in  the  midft  of  their  tranfports,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  final  conqireft  of  Canada,  their  good  humour 
garnifhed  his  charadler  with  a  prodigaliry  of  encomiums.  A 
thoufand  pens  were  drawn  to  paint  the  beauties  and  fublimity 
of  his  charaffler,  in  poetry  as  well  as  profe.  They  extolled 
h'lu)  above  Alexander  in  courage  and  heroifm,  above  Auguftus 
in  liberality,  Titus  in  clemency,  Antoninus  in  piety  and  bene- 
volence, Solomon  in  wifdom,  and  St.  Louis  in  devotion.  Such 
"hyperbolical  eulogiums  ferve  only  to  throw  a  ridicuJe  upon  a 
charadler,  which  may  be  otherwife  refpedable.  The  two  uni- 
verfities  vied  with  each  other  in  lamenting  his  death,  and  each 
publiilied  a  huge  coUedion  of  elegies  on  the  fubjed  :  nor  did 
they  fail  to  exalt  his  praife,  with  the  warmefl  expreflions  of 
affeclion  and  regret,  in  the  compliments  of  condolance  and 
congratulation  which  they  prefented  to  his  fucceffor.  The  fame 
panegyric  and  pathos  appeared  in  ail  the  addrcffes,  with  which 
every  other  community  in  the  kingdom  approached  the  throne 
of  our  prefent  fovereign  ;  infomiich  that  we  may  venture  to 
fay,  no  prince  was  ever  m.ore  popular  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe.  The  Englifh  are  naturally  warm  and  impetuous:  and, 
-in  generous  natures,  affedion  is  as  apt  as  any  other  paflion  to 
fun  riot.     The  fudden  death  of  the  king  was  lamented  as  n  r\- 
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tjonal  misfortune  by  many,  who  fdt  a  tri:ly  filial  affeflion  fof 
their  country;  not  that  they  implicitly  fubfcribed  to  all  the  ex- 
aggerated prnife  which  bad  been  fo  liberally  poured  forth  on  \\U 
character  ;  but  becaufe  the  nation  was  deprived  of  him  at  a 
critical  juncture,  while  involved  in  a  dangerous  and  expenfive 
war,  of  which  he  had  been'  perfonally  the  chief  mover  and 
fupport.  They  knew  the  burden  of  royalty  devolved  upon  a 
youtig  prince,  who,  though  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and  al- 
ready airiyed  at  the  years  of  m:iturity,  had  never  been  admitted 
^o  any  (hare  of  the  admipillration,  nor  made  acquainted  with 
any  fcheme?  or  fecrets  of  (tate.  The  rsal  charadUr  of  the  new 
Xing  was  very  little  known  to  the  generality  of  the  nation. 
They  dreaded  an  abrupt  change  of  meafures,  which  might  have 
rendered  ufelefs  all  the  advantages  obtained  in  the  ccyrfeof  the 
war.  As  they  were  ignorant  of  his  connexions,  they  dreaded 
a  revolution  iri  the  minillry,  which  might  fill  the  kingdom  with 
clamour  and  confuHon.  But  the  greateft  Hiock  occafioned  by 
his  deceafe  was  undoubtedly  among  our  allies  and  fellow-fub- 
iffts  in  Germany,  who  faw  themfelves  fuddcnly  deprived  of 
their  fole  prop  and  patron,  at  a  time  when  they  coul^i  not  pre- 
tend, of  themfelves,  to  make  head  againil  the  numerous  ene- 
jnies  by  whom  they  were  furroundcd.  But  all  thefe  doubts  and 
apprehenfions  vaniflied  like  mift  before  the  rifmg  fun;  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  enjoyed  the  inexprellible  pleafure  of 
ieeing  their  lofs  repaired  in  luch  a  manner,  as  muft  have  amply 
fulfilled  the  mod  fanguine  wifh  of  every  fiiend  to  his  country. 

*  The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  continued  to  increafe  du- 
ring the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign  ;  but  thjs  increafe  was  not 
the  cfFe(^  of  extraordinary  encouragcm.ent.  On  the  contrary, 
the  neccniiics  of  government,  the  growing  expences  of  the 
nation,  and  the  pontinual  augmentation  of  the  public  debt, 
obliged  the  legiflature  to  liamper  trade  with  manifold  and  grie- 
vous impofitions :  its  increafe,  therefore,  muft  have  been  owing 
to  the  natural  progrefs  of  induftry  and  adventure,  extending 
themfelves  to  that  fartheft  line  or  limit  beyond  which  they  will 
not  be  able  to  advance  :  when  the  tide  of  traffic  has  fiowred  to 
its  higheft  mark,  it  will  then  begin  to  recede  in  a  gradual  ebb, 
until  it  is  Ihrunk  within  the  i)arrow  limits  of  its  original  chan  • 
ne!.  War,  which  naturally  imjedes  the  traffic  of  other  nations, 
has  opened  new  fources  to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  :  the 
fuperiority  of  her  naval  power  hath  cruffied  the  navigation  of 
.France,  her  great, rival  in  commerce;  fo  that  flie  now  fupplies, 
on  her  own  terms,  all  thofe  foreign  markets  at  which  in  time 
of  peace  flie  was  underfold  by  that  dangerous  competitor. 
Thus  her  trade  is  augmented  to  a  furprifing  pitch  ;  and  this 
^re^t  augmentation  alone  has  enabled  her  to  maintain  the  war  at 
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Cuch  an  enormous  expence.  As  this  advantage  will  ceafe  when 
the  Frendi  are  at  liberty  to  rc-cftablifli  their  commerce,  and 
profecute  it  without  moleftation,  it  would  be  for  the  interelt  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  at  continual  variance  with  that  reftlefs 
neighbour,  provided  the  contcft  could  be  limited  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  fea-war,  in  which  England  would  be  always  invinci- 
ble and  vidlorious.  Foreign  nations  will  doubtlefs  be  furprifed 
to  learn,  that  above  eight  ihoufand  fhips  are  employed^by  the 
traders  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  the  fmking 
fund,  which  is  the  overplus  produced  by  all  the  different  funds 
appropriated  to  defray  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  exceeds 
annually  three  millions  llerling.* 

The  fiibfeqnetit  view  of  religion,  learning,  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  progrefsof  genius,  is  exceeding  maflerly  ;  but  to  quote 
ir  would  be  unnecelTary,  as  we  are  already  anticipated  by  a  va- 
riety of  periodical  publications. 


Art.  X.  JJheJions,  or  Accretions  of  the  Lungs  to  the  Pleura^  and 
their  Effects  on  Refpiration  ccnJtdereJ,  both  ivith  refpe6t  to  Theory 
and  PraSiice^  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  George  Baker,  Fellomj  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  and  F.  R.  S.  S'vo. 
Pr.  IS.     Becket  andDe  Hondt. 

W7  E  have  met  with  repeated  occafions  to  applaud  the  zea- 
^^  lous  endeavours  of  Dr.  Flemyng,  to  promote  the  intc- 
refts  of  the  healing  art ;  and  he  hath  now  furniflied  us  with  a 
frefh  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  his  perfeverance.  The 
fubjedl  indeed  is  of  fome  importance,  as  it  is  ilill  matter  of  de- 
bate among  the  learned  ;  but  this  is  more  than  we  can  fay  of 
the  do.5ior's  pamphlet,  as  he  has  advanced  nothing  decifive,  or 
indeed  offered  more  than  phyfiological  conjedure,  fupported  by 
fome  ingenious  obfervatipns,  on  cafes  deduced  from  that  repofi- 
tory  of  medical  remarks,  the  fepukhretum  of  the  learned  and 
diligent  Bonetus.  Boerhaave,  ?.nd  his  celebrated  difciple  Haller, 
differ  about  the  eff.ds  produced  by  adhefions,  or  accretions  of 
the  lungs,  on  refpiration.  The  former  affirms,  that  in  certain 
circumftances  they  create  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  afthma, 
while  the  latter  is  as  pofitively  of  opinion  no  fuch  efFeft  can 
arife  from  this  caufe  ;  and  he  confirms  his  fentiments,  not  only 
by  phyfiological  reafonings,  but  by  certain  anatomical  re- 
marks, which  feem  to  determine  clearly  in  his  favour.  Having 
evinced  that  no  elaftic  air,  of  the  nature  of  our  atmofphere,  is 
lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  found  living  human  body,  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  internal  furface  of  the  pleura,  he  con- 
.cludes,  "  that  by  the  converfe  of  this  propofition,  as  air,  when 

it 
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it  gets  between  the  lungs  2uA  pleura,  fuppofe  from  penetratmg 
ivounds  of  the  thorax^  is  hurtful  to  refpiratlon,  by  a  parity  of 
jeafon  the  adhefion  of  that  <v'tfcus  to  the  pleura  is  not  in  the  leaft 
detrimental  to  it,  becaufe  it  excludes  all  interpofition  of  air, 
and  does  not  permit  the  lungs  to  recede  from  the  pleura.  It 
bath  been  obferved  above  (to  wit,  p.  121,  and  122,  of  the 
iame  volume)  that  fuch  adhefions  are  extremely  frequent  in 
grown-up  perfons.  \i\  the  dorcai  (antiiope)  a  fwift  animal,  the 
Jungs  were  found  adhering  to  i\\t  pleura  bv  the  Paris  academici- 
ans. And  ^ike  inftances  have  been  met  with,  and  are  recorded  by 
many  authors  of  the  beft  credit,  (who  are  cited  in  the  note)  in 
the  bodies  of  malefaflors,  that  were  executed,  and  others,  who 
immediately  before  their  death  breathed  freely  and  well:  info- 
much  that  it  has  been  long  the  opinion  of  feveral  celebrated 
praditioners  (whofe  names  are  likewife  fet  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page)   that  fuch  adhefions- are  entirely  harmlefs.'' 

On  the  other  ha^d  Boerhaave,  befides  afllrting  that  fuch  ad- 
frefions  are  frequently  found  in  afthmaric  fubjeds,  fupports  his 
■opinion  by  arguments,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  refpiration, 
,and  the  ftrudure  and  (ituation  of  the  parts  immediately  con- 
cerned in  thatfundion.  In  his  Inflitutes  he  fpecifies  broad  ac- 
cretions of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura^  as  one  of  the  multifarious 
caufes  of  dyfpnoca  or  afthma.  In  his  Preleclions,  publifhed  by 
Haller,  he  olaferves,  in  explaining  this  palfage,  "  tliat  in  fuch 
a  fituaticn,  while  the  thorax  is  enlarging,  during  iufpiration^ 
the  lungs  cannot  defcend  and  follow  the  diaphragm  ;  whence  an 
incurable  difficulty  of  breathing  arifes,"  Befides,  Dr.  Flemyng 
quotes  another  paifage  from  the  fame  great  writer's  public  lec- 
tures, in  which  he  alledges,  "  the  reafon  why  the  lungs  do  not 
adhere  to  the  pleura,  in  a  natural  ftate,  is  becaufe  there  is  then 
a  moifture  interpofed  between  .them  ;  where  that  is  wanting, 
accretions  are  formed ;  and  thefe  patients,  before  their  death, 
labour  under  intolerable  afthma." 

To  thefe  fentiments  our  author  feems  to  incline,  though  he 
does  not  prefume  to  determine  pofitively  between  writers  of  fo 
great  eminence.  After  fome  general  remark?  on  the  adion  of 
the  intercoflal  mufcks  in  refpiration,  and  infifting  upon  the 
authority  of  Haller  himfdf,  that  no  elaftic  arris  interpofed  be- 
tween the  furfaces  of  the  lungs  znd  pleura,  he  cbferves,  *  that 
fiippofing  there  ar^  broad  clofe  adhefions,  or  rather  accretions 
of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura^  and  particularly  in  the  lower  and 
under  part  of  the  thorax,  near  where  the  adion  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  exercifed;  in  that  cafe  the  lungs,  during  infpiration, 
cannot  defcend  fo  freely,,  and  fo  far  as  if  they  were  wholly  de- 
tached. At  the  fame  time  the  diaphragm,  it  would  appear, 
cannot  have  its  full  fcope  of  play,  becaufe  th^re  will  be  a  lefs 
2  r^uantity 
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quantity  of  air  drawn  into  the  thorax^  the  lungs  not  being  fo 
iDUch  inflated,  as  they  are  when  in  a  free  natural  itate.  And 
when  the  thorax  is  as  much  enlarged  as  the  defcent  of  the  liings 
will  permit,  infpiration  breaks  off;  the  diaphragm  ceafes  to 
ad^,  and  expiration  fucceeds.  But  while  that  goe^  on,  the  dia- 
phragm cannot  be  pullied  fo  freely  and  far  into  the  thorax  as  in 
a  found  ftate,  by  the  mufcles  of  X\\e  abdomen  prelfmg  the  flomach 
and  liver  aeainft  it,  bcciuife  the  lungs  being  fixed  to  ih^  pleura 
muft  in  fome  meafure  refift  its  afcent :  fo  that,  it  would  appear, 
the  motion  of  that  important  mulcle  mult  be  crampt  in  both 
ibgesof  breathing.  Now  as  the  diaphragm  in  a  natural  ftate 
contributes  more  to  the  change  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
than  all  the  other  caufes  put  together,  it  would  feem  almoft 
certain,  that  when  its  motion  both  upwards  at^d  downwards  is 
thus  confined,  the  due  facility  of  rcfpiraticn  muft  be  propor- 
tionably  clogged  and  impaired. 

*  The  greatell  difficulty  attending  this  opinion  arifts  from 
broad  and  clofe  adhefions  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  having  not 
been  feldom  met  with  in  bodies  where  refpiration  had  not  been 
obferved  to  be  affeded  at  all.  And  particularly  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  antilope  appears  to  me  fo  very  cogent,  that  if 
there  was  reafon  to  believe  fuch  adhefions  are  natural  to  that 
fwifi  fpecies  of  animals,  I  (hould  give  it  np  as  alrogether  unte- 
nable. But  looking  into  Fitfield's  tranllation  of  the  French 
memoirs  (for  the  original  is  hard  to  come  at  in  the  country)  I 
there  find  it  exprefly  remarked  that  they  were  found  only  in  one 
antilope  out  of  five  that  were  opened.  They  therefore  may  be 
fairly  deemed  morbid,  and  for  that  reafon  the  inference  drawn 
from  them  feems  to  lofe  the  principal  part  of  its  ftrength. 

*  But  let  us  try  what  may  be  further  offered  towards  folving, 
or  at  leaft  foftening  this  difficulty.  There  is  moft  certainly  a 
confiderable  latitude  even  in  good  and  laudable  refpiration  ;  and 
many  degrees  intervene  between  the  moft  perfeft  kind  of  breath- 
ing, fuch,  for  example,  as  is  rcquifite  in  the  fwift  runner  of  a 
lon^  race,  the  tumbler  and  the  pofture-mafter  ;  and  that  which 
may  be  tolerably  commodious  in  a  fedentary  life,  in  corpulen- 
cy, or  in  old  age  ;  fo  that  there  may  fubfift  impediments  to  the 
former  without  remarkably  incroaching  upon,  or  hindering  the 
latter ;  and  accretions  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  may  be  one 
fpecies  of  them.  There  are  a  great  many  conditions  neceffary 
to  conftitute  faultlefs  refpiration  ;  and  if  one  only  is  wanting, 
while  all  the  relt  remain  in  high  perfei^ion,  the  inconvenience 
arifmg  from  that  defeat  may  be  fcarce,  if  at  all  perceptible.  I 
have  feen  a  Iheep,  while  it  was  dragging  to  flaughter,  exert 
great  agility,  as  well  as  ftrength,  in  order  to  fave  itfelf,  difco- 
vering  no  figns  of  confined  or  impaired  refpiration.     When  it 

has 
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has  been  killed  there  have  appeared  in  its  lungs,  great  numberi 
of  hydatids,  many  of  them  of  the  fize  of  fmall  cherries.  And 
butchers  inform  me  that  this  appearance  is  frequent.  Will  it 
thence  fellow  that  fuch  tumors  are  not  to  be  numbered  amongft 
the  caufes  of  ctyjpvaia  ?  See  in  the  Sepuhhretum  of  Bonetus  an 
obfervation  perfe^ly  appofite  here  ;  in  which  fuch  hydatids  were 
the  fole  caufe  of  an  intolerable  dyfpnaea  in  a  great  cardinal,  which 
proved  fatal. 

*  Wc  took  notice  above  that  women  ufe  the  diaphragm  in  re(^ 
piration  lefs  than  men.  This  is  a  mod  wife  provifionin  nature, 
as  it  enables  them  during  pregnancy,  efpecially  in  its  lart 
months,  to  breathe  commodioufly,  tho' the  diaphragm  then  can 
fcarc€a^all,  being  fo  ftrongly  prefled  upwards  by  thedillended 
uterus.  It  would  therefore  appear  highly  probable,  that  accre- 
tions of  the  lungs  to  x\\^  pleura  are  attended  with  much  Icfs  in- 
conveniency  in  the  female,  than  in  the  male  fex. 

*  Moreover  it  may  bealkdged  that  when  fuch  accretions  are 
formed  very  early  in  life,  while  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  a/e 
duftile  and  flexible,  and  in  confequence  the  thorax  is  more  ea- 
fily  dilatable  by  the  adion  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  their  bad 
efFeds  will  be  lefs,  than  when  they  firft  take  place  in  advanced 
years,  when  all  the  parts  are  more  ftiff  and  rigid,  and  lefs  obe- 
dient to  the  efforts  of  the  moving  powers.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  boy 
may  gradually  be  accuftomed  to  breathe  as  girls  do,  that  is  to 
fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  by  a 
greater  rifing  of  the  ribs  and  Jlernum  in  infpiration;  and  that 
iiabit  in  time  may  become  natural. 

*  Laftly,  !t  may  be  added  that  they  will  be  lefs  hurtful  when 
they  are  formed  very  flowly,  than  when  brought  on  in  a  very 
ihort  time,  as  by  a  pleurify  or  a  peripneumony.  In  the  latter 
cafe  the  conftitution  will  be  as  it  were  furprifed,  and  greater 
difturbances  enfue.  In  the  former,  it  will  gradually  accommo- 
date itfelf  to  the  evil,  and  ufe  the  beft  means  in  order  to  miti- 
gate its  bad  consequences,  within  the  power  of  its  own  orga- 
Tiifm.^ 

This  reafoning  he  endeavours  to  eflablifli  by  fome  obferva- 
tions  recorded  in  the  Sepuhhretum  of  Bonetus,  which,  however, 
he  is  fenfible,  do  not  amount  to  conviftion.  Nor  are  the  prac- 
tical inferences  deduced,  any  more  precife  or  fatisfadlory.  The 
fubfequent  extraft  will  give  a  fufficient  idea  of  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  pamphlet,  and  the  inftruftion  which  the  pradli- 
tioner  may  exped  from  this  publication. 

«  I  have  been  (fays  Dr.  Flemying)  at  fome  pains  to  think  of 
ways  and  means  to  remove  the  accretions  of  the  lungs  to  the 
pleura  ;  which,  if  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  difengage  them, 
yet  may  render  them  loofer  and  more  flexible  .;  and  fo  produc- 
tive 
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live  of  Icircr  inconvenicncies.  If  this  could  be  cffeded,  it  would 
be  more  than  paUiatiiig,  it  would  be  fubftiruting  a  lefs  difeafcin 
the  room  ^ii  a  greater ;  and  perhaps  with  a  proper  regimen  ena- 
ble the  patient  to  hold  out  years.  A  re  j.arkable  diminution  of 
the  dyjpnaa^  tho'  falling  confiderably  ilv)rt  of  perfect  freedom 
of  breathing,  may  be  tolerably  comfortable,  and  perhaps  grow 
better  in  time.  1  Ihall  lay  before  you  what  occuned  to  me  in 
this  refearch. 

'  Perufiug  Dr.  Stork's  treatifes  on  the  virtues  of  cicuta^  we 
find  that  fchirruies  and  cancers,  tho'  firmly  adhering  to  the  ribs 
^nd  Jleinum,  io  as  to  feem  growing  to  them,  and  unmoveable 
every  way,  have  been  often  cured  by  its  extrad.  As  the  cure 
goes  on,  the  tumors  become  more  and  more  moveable ;  anfl  at 
length  are  found  perfectly  loofe  and  free.  Now  while  they  are 
fixt  firmly  to  the  adjacent  bones,  it  would  appear  there  is  Ibme 
kind  o\  adhefion  of  the  membranes  at  their  bottoms  to  thofe, 
which  cover  the  bones,  pretty  much  of  the  nature  of  the  accre- 
tions of  lungs  to  the  pleura  :  and  therefore  I  fhould  think  it 
highly  reafonable  to  give  that  extract  a  fair  trial,  either  by  it- 
feif,  or  joined  to  otber  refolvent  and  penetrating  medicines, 
where  it  is  apprehended  that  fuch  accretions  make  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  the  difeafe. 

*  1  am  the  more  inclined  to  expeft  relief  from  this  remedy, 
becaufc  I  find  it  obferved  that  there  is  fometimes  a  vifcid  hu- 
mour about  the  pleura  and  membrane  of  the  lungs,  which,  it 
would  appear,  lays  the  foundation  of  the  accretions.  In  a  cafe 
recorded  by  Bonetus  from  Salmuth,  to  wit,  the  fourth  of  the 
nine  already  referred  to,  it  is  faid,  **  That  in  the  emperour  Fer- 
dinand the  lungs  adhered  to  the  pkura  by  a  vifcid  pitui/a,  which 
afterwards  became  gjp/eaus.''  And  Valcarengus,  a  celebrated 
phyfician  of  Cremona,  in  his  elaborate  obfervations  on  epide- 
mical dillempers,  relates,  that  upon  opening  the  bodies  of 
many,  who  died  of  malignant  pleurifies  then  raging,  he  found 
the  external  membrane  of  the  lungs  as  it  were  plaftered  over 
with  a  vifcid  fubftance,  as  with  a  new  coat,  which  was  fome- 
times more  than  an  inch  thick.  The  patients  expeftorated  very 
little,  and  breathed  with  difficulty.  Their  infpiration  was  more 
uneafy  than  their  expiration.  But,  as  the  extraft  of  acuta, 
according  to  Stork's  obfervations,  is  found  to  be  the  moft  pow- 
erful refolvent  of  all  medicines  yet  known,  may  it  not  be  tried 
in  fuch  cafes  ?  If  the  glutinous  humour,  cementing  the  accre- 
tions, be  attenuated  and  difperfed,  may  they  not  be  rendered 
more  flexible  and  yielding,  and  therefore  at  leaft  more  tolerable, 
if  not  completely  cured  ?  May  not  the  cohering  membranes, 
made  thicker  through  obftruflion,  when  they  are  become  more 
permeable,  become  iikewife  thinner,  and  therefore  more  obfe- 
4.  qvr.ous 
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quiotis  to  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ?  But  this  I  only  thro^ 
cut  as  a  hint  at  prefent  ;  fubmitting  it  to  the  candid  and  intel- 
ligent.' 

He  concludes  with  hinting  fome  conjeftural  reafons,  why  the 
exttadl  oi  cicuta  harh  been  found  lefs  efficacious  in  the  trials 
Itiade  in  this  country,  than  is  reported  by  Dr.  Stork,  of  the  ex- 
periments made  at  Vienna  ;  and  advifes,  that  extradsof  cicutat 
fhould  be  made  at  the  clofe  of  the  month  of  May,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June. — Whatfhare  of  additional  reputation  may  ac- 
crue to  Dr.  Flemyng  from  this  fectningly  premature  epiftle,  wc 
fhail  leave  to  time  to  determine. 


Art.  XI.  A  Report  of  fome  Proceedings  on  the  Commifjion  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Goal  Delivery^  for  the  Trial  of  the  Rebels  in  the 
Year  1746,  in  the  County  oj  Surry  and  of  other  Cro<zvn  Cafes, 
To  nvhich  are  added ^  Dfcourfes  upon  afena  Branches  of  the  Croivn 
Laiu.     FoL     Pr.  il.  5/.     Withers. 

TH  E  rubje(?t  of  this  book  is  equally  ufeful  to  the  law-ftudent, 
and  entertaining  to  the  fcholar  or  gentleman.  The  re- 
ports and  cafes  are  liated  with  great  clearnefs  and  brevity  ;  and 
the  judicious  compiler's  obfervaiions  fueh  as  evince  his  know- 
ledge of  the  crown  law,  and  profound  refleftion.  The  dif- 
courfes  annexed  to  the  reports  efpecially,  demonftrate  a  fund  of 
good  fenfe  and  knowledge;  and  the  remarks  on  fome  paflages 
in  the  HJftory  of  the  Crown  Pleas,  by  the  juftly  elleemed  lord 
chief  juftice  Hale,  are  fuch  as  ought  to  be  carefully  perufed  by 
ail  who  may  have  beenfeduced  into  notions  unfavourable  to  the 
principles  of  the  prefent  happy  eftabliihment,  by  the  authority 
cf  fo  great  a  writer  and  lawyer. 

We  cannot  fufficiently  recommend  the  learned  author's  dif- 
courfes  on  high  treafon,  manflaughter,  accomplices  in  trea:- 
fon,  or  aiders  and  abettors  in  felony,  as  opening  all  the 
fourccs  of  common  and  ftatute  law,  of  the.  laws  of  nature, 
principles  of  morality,  and  found  reafon.  With  refpe^  to  thtf 
utility  of  the  fubjeft,  we  need  only  quote  the  words  of  the  pre- 
face, which  will  at  the  fame  time  convey  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  author's  underftanding. 

*  If  what  I  have  offered  (fays  he)  may  ferve  to  remind  gen- 
tlemen of  rank  and  characlerin  the  profeflion,  of  what  theif 
own  reading  and  experience  may  Viave  fuggefted ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  lead  young  gentlemen  into  a  right  method  of  ar- 
ranging their  ideas,  and  reducing  what  they  read  or  hear  to  the 
well-known  principles  of  law  and  found  policy,  my  end  as  fac 
as  regards  the  profeflion  will  be  anfwered. 

«  But" 
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*  But  T  confefs  my  views  were  carried  fomething  further. 

*  The  learning  touching  thefe  fubjeds  is  a  matter  of  great  ar,di 
tjnivcrfal  concernment.  It  merits,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to 
be  enlarged  on,  the  attention  of  every  man  living.  For  no 
rank,  no  elevation  in  life,  and  let  me  add,  no  conduct  how 
circumfpe6t  foever,  ought  to  tempt  a  refonable  man  to  conclude 
that  thefe  inquiries  do  not,  nor  poUibly  can,  concern  him.  A 
moment's  cool  reflcflion  on  the  utter  inftability  of  human  af-, 
fairs,  and  the  numberlefs  unforefeen  events  which  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  will  be  fufiicient  to  guard  any  man  confcious  o^  his 
own  infirmities,  againft  a  delufion  of  this  kind.  Thofe  there- 
fore whofe  birth  or  fortunes  have  happily  placed  them  above  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  as  a  propjfwn  will  not  be  offended  if  I  prefume 
that  difcourfes  on  thefe  fubjefts,  in  preference  to  every  other 
branch  of  the  law,  demand  //f^/r  attention.' 

The  author's  method  will  appear  from  what  follows; 

*  1  have  in  a  few  inftances  (fays  he)  taken  the  liberty  of  Tub-, 
joining  to  the  report  of  the  cafe  fome  obfervations  of  my  own, 
by  way  of  proof  or  illuilration,  and  fometimes  of  cenfure.  I 
make  no  apology  for  this  freedom.  I  wifh  the  ableft  of  our  re- 
porters had  more  frequently  taken  the  fame. 

«  In  reporting  the  arguments  of  council  or  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  \  have  not  fcrupuloufly  followed  the  ftile  and  method  of 
^he  fpeaker.  I  hope  however  the  reader  will  do  me  the  juftice 
to  believe,  that  the  fubHance  of  v^hat  was  delivered  is  faith- 
fully reported,  but  for  the  moft  part  in  my  own  words.  Every 
defeft  therefore  in  point  of  method  or  expreffion  which  the  rea. 
der  will  meet  with,  lalone  am  anfwerable  for.  Though  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  the  learned  gentlemen  whofe  fentiments  I  have  deli- 
vered in  my  own  ftile  and  method  will  not  often  find  them- 
felves  or  their  characters  greatly  wronged  in  that  refpedt. 

*  The  difcourfes  which  follov/ the  report  were,  for  the  vao^c 
part,  written  fome  years  ago,  at  different  times ;  as  leilixre 
ferved  or  inclination  led  me  in  the  choice  of  my  fubjeft. 

*  J  never  intended  to  travel  through  a  regular  fyftem  of  the 
crown  law.  It  is  a  journey  not  to  be  undertaken  by  any  man 
in  a  public  employ,  and  already  far  advanced  in  years.  I  am 
therefore  content  to  make  myfelf  accountable  for  a  itfi  plaia 
difcourfes  upon  fome  of  the  more  interefting  branches  of  that 
part  of  the  law,  and  qf  the  moft  general  concernment.  I  mean 
fuch  parts  of  the  ftatute  of  treafons  which  I  have  confidered, 
many  I  have  purpofely  omitted,  and  the  dodlrine  of  homicide 
in  all  it's  branches. 

*  I  have  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  fubjeds  endeavoured 
rather  ground  myfelf  upon  principles  of  law  and  found  po- 
licy than  on  the  bare  aiithority  of  former  writers ;  who  will 

frequently 
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frequently  be  found  contradidHng  each  other,  and  famtimei 
themfel'ves. 

'  I  have  endeavoured  likewife  to  clear  up  a  few  points  which 
have  long  lain  under  foine  obfcurity.  And  where  1  differ  from 
authors  vvhofe  merit  1  acknowledge,  and  whofe  memory  1 
highly  value,  I  alvvays  do  it  with  diffidence;  and  never  without 
offering  my  reafons,  which  are  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  ot 
the  learned. 

*  The  MSS.  cited  in  the  following  papers,  I  am  fati^fied  are 
genuine.  Copies  of  them  are  in  many  hands.  And  ]  doubt 
not  the  citations  will  appear  to  have  been  faithfully  made.  U 
the  freedom  I  have  taken  with  them  needeth  any  apology,  they 
have  been  of  confiderable  fervice  to  me ;  they  have  given  me 
light  upon  many  points,  which  the  printed  reports  do  not  af- 
ford ;  and  they  are  the  remains  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  th? 
profeffion.  For  thefe  reafons  I  was  unwilling  they  Ihould  be 
wholly  loft  to  the  public* 

It  would  be  prefumption  in  us,  who  do  not  pretend  to  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  fubjed,  to  fpeak  decifively  upon  tlie 
execution  of  this  volume;  this  however  we  may  affirm,  that  we 
were  much  entertained  and  inftrucled  in  the  perufal,  many  of 
the  reports  and  cafes  being  of  hich  a  nature,  as  cannot  but 
ftrongly  intereft  the  paffions. 
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Art.  XII.     FJJais  fttr  di'Scn   Sujct:  Inttrejfam  cie  Politique  et  de 
Morale.     Svo.     Paris. 

TH  I  S  is  an  ingenious  free^fpirited  writer,  who  has  hap- 
pily imitated  the  manner,  and  adopted  that  peculiiar 
boldnefs  of  fentiment,  which  hath  long  diftinguiffied  a  cele- 
brated effayift  of  our  own  country.  Lefs  fond,  however,  of  pa- 
radox and  fyftem,  he  is  little  fcrupulous  about  connei^ing  his 
thoughts  to  fupport  any  particular  hypothefis.  They  are  fet 
down  as  they  occurred,  without  appearing  to  have  any  other 
objeftin  view  than  the  difcovery  of  truth.  In  the  firft  effay,  a 
very  diftind  but  concife  account  is  given  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  philofophy,  which  he  traces  through  the  different  ages  and 
rations  in  which  itflouriflied.  Philofophers  were  the  firft  legif- 
lators.  In  all  infant  republics,  the  moft  eminent  for  moral  and 
political  knowledge  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  framing  laws,  which 
at  firft  were  few  and  fimple,  but  extended  thcmfelves  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety,  and  as  human  affairs  became  more  com- 
plicated. It  was  this  circumftance  that  disjoined  politics  and 
philofophy.     All  who  afpircd  at  hgnour  and  authority,  applied 
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themfcWes  to  public  afairs,  while  a  few,  lefs  ambitious  and 
reliefs,  ct)nterued  themfelvcs  wirh  communicating  new  truths 
to  thfir countrymen,  which  they  drew  from  the  lores  of  fcience, 
or  difcoveieci  by  dint  of  refledHon.  From  this  Aparation  arofe 
the  corruj)tion  of  government  and  of  Icience :  policy  conflfled 
in  intrigue  and  machination,  and  philofophy  dwindled  into  To- 
phillital  j:\rgoni  rhs  torrner  wanted  the  aOiflance  of  abftrad 
fpecuhition  ;  the  latter,  of  a^ive  knowledge.  To  this  dny 
they  have  not  been  thoroughly  reunited,  A  certain  contempla- 
tive timidity,  averfe  to  public  J^ife,  is  fVill  the  charydeiiHic  of 
the  Icats  of  learning  ;  and  ifatefmen  defpife  thaft  knowledge 
which  they  imagine  of  little  vS^  beyond  the  limits  of  a  col- 
lege. 

Our  author  very  juftly  cenfures  the  lirtle  attention  given  to 
modern  education.  The  youth  of  the  firil  quality  are  intruded 
to  the  care  of  pedants, inllead  of  philolojjhers  acquajnted  with 
human  nature.  They  arc  taught  to  m;ike  Latin  veriest,  wiieti 
they  ought  to  be  inftruded  in  ufeful  knowledgp,  and  thofe 
maxi.ns  of  philofophy,  which  would  enable  them  to  pafs  thro* 
life  with  reputarlon.  With  the  ancients  this  was  a  principal 
objefl ;  the  youtli  were  entrulled  to  the  care  of  a  fagc,  v.ho  had 
dUtinguilhed  himfcif  in  the  capacity  of  a  iVatefman  or  general. 
The  greateft  regard  was  paid  to  the  purity  of  their  morals,  vigour 
of  body,  and  inllrudion  of  their  ir.inds;  and  all  educarionhad 
a  dire£l  tendency  to  atlive  life,  and  the  produdicn  of  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  'Let  this  trifling  age  remember,  that 
Agefilans  was  bred  under  Xenophon,  Dion  under  Plato,  Pho- 
cion  under  Xenocrates,  and  that  Alcibiades  was  formed  by  the 
precepts  of  the  illullrious  Socrates/  The  foftering  hand  of 
Cicero  reared  up  divers  celebrated  Romans  ;  Plutarch  could 
boall  of  his  pupil  Trajan,  and  Longinus  of  his  Zenobia,  the 
g'ory  and 'the  pattern  of  femalewifdom.  '  Let  thefe  celebrated 
perfonages  be  coaipared  with  our  modern  tutors  and  precep- 
tors, and  the  effects  and  ditfei-cnce  be  maturely  weighed,  would 
it  diflionour  the  retirement  of  a  TeflTin,  or  a  Cheflerfield,  to 
employ  it  in  communicating  the  knowledge  acquired  by  ex- 
}>erience,  and  pointing  out  to  a  few  dirci[)les  the  true  ceconcmy  cf 
tij'i.^  An  elegant  compliment,  in  which  our  author  probably 
alludes  to  tlw  celebrai'ed  letters  of  the  SvvedijTi  miniPter,  and  a 
fmall  ireatife,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  Britifh  nobleman. 
*  The  moll  fudden  aid  happy  changes  may  be  expedied,  when 
philof>phers  arecheii.hed  andelleeined  bv  foverel^ns.  Havewc 
not  therefore  room  to  hope  for  a  fpeedy  reformation,  when  we 
already  behold  a  refpc-dahle  throne,  filled  by  a  prince  who  is 
himfelf  a  philofopher  ;  a  prince,  whom  the  profound  ftiidy  of 
-wiftiom  has  rendered  the  grcateft  (latefman  and  general  of  his 
Vol.  XIV.  A:fg-J}  1762.  h  age, 
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age;  a  prince  who  unites  the  fublime  with  the  amiable  qualities^ 
and  who  joins  the  genius  and  valour  of  Csefar,  to  the  abilities 
of  Julian,  and  the  virtues  of  Antoniuus.' 

With  this  energic  compliment  to  the  Frufilan  monarch,  our 
author  clofes  thejirft  eflay,  in  which  he  rather  difplays  a  fund 
of  lively  polite  fentiment,  than  of  deep philofophy.  The  fecond 
elfay  is  more  abftrafted  and  ingenious.  Here  he  traces  the 
fources  of  the  pafllons  of  love  and  jealoufy.in  a  manner  equally 
inflrudive  and  entertaining  ;  but  we  fliall  be  able  to  convey 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  original  by  an  abftraft.  Love,  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  compoled  o-f  a  ryatural  defire  to  propagate  the  fpecies, 
and  an  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  fociety.  A  man  is  feldom  de- 
termined by  beauty  in  his  choice  of  women  ;  he  is  chiefly  en- 
gaged by  that  fweetnefs  of  countenance,  amiablenefs  of  beha- 
viour, and  namelefs  attradion,  which promife  felicity  in  the  friend; 
and  companion. 

It  mufl  be  obferved,  that  our  author  is  here  talking  of  the 
more  confiderate  and  fenfible  part  of  mankind.  Love,  thus 
dependent  on  fociety,  mull  vary  in  the  mode  agreeable  to  the 
fluftuations  and  changes  in  government.  In  newly  formed  fo- 
cietieSj  notions  of  property  are  neither  conftant  nor  diftindl ; 
women,  as  well  as  goods,  are  almoft  common  ;.  fuch  is  the  flate 
of  favagcs.  When  manners  become  more  fubdued  and  foftened, 
when  the  fpirit  of  property  is  introduced,  we  are  as  defirous  of 
.theexclufive  enjoyment  of  the  objed  of  our  paflion,  as  of  the 
fole  property  of  a  hoafe  or  field.  The  focial  virtues  gradually 
difclofe  themfelves ;  the  charms  of  fiiendfliip  are  united  with 
the  ardor  of  love  ;  and  this  paflion  becomes  the  fureft  guide  to 
virtue  and  rational  happinefs.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety  arts 
are  cultivated,  wealth  cncreafes,  luxury  fucceeds,  morals  dege- 
nerate, decency  vanifhes,  and  that  excefs  of  diflipation  and 
ptcafare,  which  tends  to  confound  all  ideas  of  property,  ren- 
ders women  a  fecond  tjfe  almoft  common.  Such  is  the  circle  in- 
which  this  paflion  moves,  and  with  it  the  public  happinefs. 

The  form  of  government,  our  author  obferves,  as  well  as 
the  pro.^refs  of  fociety,  determines  the  manners  of  a  people. 
It  does  fo  in  general,  we  allow  the  ingenious  writer,  but  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  national  cha- 
raifter,  even  from  thefe  caufes  joined  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate. Something  muft  be  afcribedto  the  particular  caft  and* 
formation  of  theToul,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Crea- 
tor, which  is  nolefs  obfervaWe  in  the  rational  than  in  the  brute 
creation.  In  well  regulated  focietieSj  proceeds  the  author,  an 
intercourfe  between  the  fexes  is  not  much  cultivated.  The  wo- 
men live  virtuous  and  retired  ;  the  idle  and  difl'olute  among  the 
men  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  abandoned  proflitutes.  This 
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was  the  cafe  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  while  liberty  flou- 
rirtied  j  and  thus  it  is  with  the  Britifli  natipn,  the  fucceirors  to 
Greek  and  Roman  freedom.  Where  delpQtic  power  prevail?, 
women  are  Haves,  and  the  meannefs  of  rhcir  eduction  difqua- 
lifies  them  from  exerting  a  folid  or  conftant  attachment,  la 
monarchies  public  aifairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  peiTons ; 
want  of  occupation,  and  the  liberty  whiclj  women  naturally 
enjoy  under  fuch  a  government,  produces  a  Ucq  and  lively  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  fexes.  Intrigue  is  the  gent lal  employ- 
ment, and  galLntry  the  fovereign  pallion.  Permanent  affec- 
tion is  exploded  ;  love  is  no  longer  treated  in  a  ferious  manner; 
and  that  levity  remarkable  in  amours,  foon  extends  itfelf  to  the 
moft  important  affairs.  The  tarte  for  virtue,  which  requires  perfe- 
verance  and  conftancy,  declines ;  nor  is  this  freedom  of  intercourfe 
even  piodudive  of  true  poiiienefs.  We  become  polite  only  by 
converfing  with  thofe  we  efteem,  whofe  virtue  infpires  awe, 
confounds  felf  love,  and  blafts  the  efFeits  of  pride. 

In  the  fame  manner  this  ingenious  writer  fixes  the  origin  of 
jeaioufy  in  the  general  ideas  entertained  of  property.  It  is  the 
fpirit  of  property  which  makes  us  covet  the  exclufive  pofleflionof 
whatever  we  claim  as  our  own.  The  efFedls  of  jeaioufy  differ  in 
different  countries,  and  at  different  periods  in  thp  fame. coun- 
try. A  fmall  traftof  country  in  Africa,  fcparates  nations  fub- 
jcfted  to  all  the  rage  of  jeaioufy,  from  others  who  take  plca- 
fure  in  lending  their  wives  to  their  friends,  and  to  fi rangers. 
The  modern  Italians  are  remarkable  for  theirjealoufy,tho'notthe 
lead  veflige  of  this  difpofition  can  be  traced  from  the  writings 
of  their  anceftors.  This  is  a  miilake  of  the  writer,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  Ovid,  Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius, 
as  well  as  from  many  inftances  quoted  by  hiftorians.  However, 
it  muft  be  confeifed,  that  the  Romans  were  by  no  means  tainted 
with  jeaioufy  as  a  nation,  though  numberlefs  infiances  may  be 
collected  from  individuals.  To  folve  this  phsenomenon,  re- 
courfe  mu.'t  be  had,  as  our  author  thinks,  rather  to  moral 
than  to  phyfical  caufes.  The  members  of  a  fociety,  fays  he, 
where  the  fpirit  of  property  is  not  firmly  eflabliflied,  cannot 
apply  that  idea  to  the  polfeliion  of  women.  Savages  who  have 
no  fixed  notion  of  property,  are  unacquainted  with  the  paflion 
of  jeaioufy.  It  was  eafy  for  Lycurgus,  after  having  introduced 
a  community  of  goods,  to  elfablifh  likewife  a  community  of 
women.  Where  the  form  of  government  tends  to  freedom, 
the  fair  fex  will  he  lefs  addi^ed  to  jeaioufy.  The  contrary  will 
happen  in  countries  of  flavery,  where  men,  after  the  example 
of  the  fovereign,  abufe  with  impunity  the  privileges  which  pro- 
perty beltows.  Thisieffeft  will  be  f^ill  more  remarkable,  if  po- 
lygamy be  joineif  to  defpotifm  ;  but  where  freedom  and  wealth 
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have  introduced  luxury,  vice,  "and  immorality,  jealoufy  13  on- 
kn'own  ;  and  the  women,  following  the  example  of  the  men^,  be- 
come almoft  common.  A  wife  man  will  give  himfelf  no  unea- 
firiefs  a.hout  a  perfon  he  defpifes,  or  perfiii   in    eodi^ours   ta 


preferve  a  treafure  ^  precarious.  '  The  few  doome|tt^to\feel  the 
cfFefls  of  this  exploded  pafTion,  become  ridiculotis2^ 

The  author  goes  on  to  fhew  the  influence  of  jealoufy  in  the  na  • 
tioniil  charadtr.  A  people  tinilured  wijth  the  poifon  of  jealoufy, 
will  be  m^elancholy,  cruel,  fufpicious,  and  revengeful.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  general  diflblutcnefs  and  depravity  of 
manners,  banillies  jealoufy,  the  people  become  ftill  more  cor- 
jupt  and  vicious.  Shame  will  no  longer  rellrain  the  violence  of 
defire;  mutual  confidence,  attachment,  and  edeem  between 
the  fexes,  will  be  neirlier  pradlifed  nor  approved.  The  legal 
union  of  men  and  women  will  fall  into  contempt  and  ridicule, 
and  the  corrupiijn  confequent  on  celibacy,  mult  foUdw.  It  is 
obftrrvable  that  the  ingenious  author  keeps  cilways  in  view  the 
reigning  manners  in  his  own  country,  of  which  lie  feems  to  en- 
tertain but  a  vcrv  indifferent  opinion. 

The  fubjc(5l  of  the  next  diflertation  is  more  praftical  and  ufe- 
fiil.  Here  the  author  confiders  thole  peculiar  circumftafices  anci 
projcds,  which  have  chiefly  contiibuted  to  work  an  intire  change 
oil  the  face  of  the  globe.  Among  the  moft  powerful  of  thele, 
he  mentions  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  aird  the  art  of  huf- 
bandry.  The  Englifli  (fays  he)  demonilrate,  that  agriculture 
is  the  only  foltd  foundation  of  populoufnefs,  commerce,  riches, 
and  power.  It  is  well  known  that  England  owes  its  progrefs 
i\\  tlut  art  to  tl^e  inrtruftions  and  example  of  Hartlib,  the  friend 
of  the  great  Milron.  Thus  have  the  endeavours  of  a  private 
perfoTi  contributed  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  country. 

Tlie  eflayili:  virjdicates  the  character  of  a  projeftor,  by  fhew- 
i:ig,  that  moft  cf  thole  great  dcfigns,'which  have  promoted  the 
felicity  and  power  cf  diSerent  nations,  were  originally  propofed 
by  fome  r})cculatifl:,  regarded  poffibly  in  his  own  time  as  a  vi- 
J'fonary.  One  of  the  beft  prcjcds  ever  executed,  he  fays,  was 
that  of  Oliver  Crom-.vcll,  who  made  patriotifm  irfelf  tbeindru- 
uient  of  en.H'iving  a  free  people.  He  fpeaks  vviih  the  highefl: 
encomiums  of  thjtt  wild  project  of  Vauban's,  who,  in  the  def- 
perate  ftate  of  Philip  the  Fifth's  affairs  in  Spain,  advifed  that 
monarch  to  remove  the  feat  of  his  empire  to  America.  Had 
this  fcheme  been  purfued>  our  author  thinks  our  arts,  manu- 
fadlu res,  and  commerce,  would  have  been  tranfplanted  to  that 
quarter  cf  \l\2  globe,  and  Europe  reduced  to  its  its  ancient  ig- 
norance and  barbarifin: — a  confequence  to  which  we  can  by  no 
inear.s  accedie.  He.vimiicates,  with  great  ju(tic|,  the  conduft  cf 
t^.e  jcfuits  in  Parafi:a-y.  '  They  afc  accufed,  fays  he,  of  immo- 
■  *  *•  derate 
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^cMte  ambition  ;  but  what  can  be  a  finer  project,  or  more  con' 
ducivc  to.  the  happinefs  of*  luimaniry,  than  alTcmbling  into- a 
ic  i^es  wh)  wercdifperfcd  wild  in  woods, 

c.  eking  their  cruel  wars,  foftening  their 

nianm  ^inds,  opening   to   their    fouls   a 

j)rorpt  ied    by  the  gofpel,  and  forming 

them  into  a  foci  ilates  the  golden  age  in  Hmplici- 

ty,  purity,  equai  iv  y^v  ...v..v,.!uals,  and  community  of  proper- 
ty f  Do  not  thtfc  proje^ors  deferve  to  be  called  the  reftorers  of 
primxval  happinefs,  the  legifliitors  of  human  felicity  r  and  is 
not  ambition,  produftive  of  fo  much  good,  a  noble  and  vir- 
tuous paifion  ?  The  fubfeqnenr  refiefftions  on  hufbandry,  and 
the  importation  and  cultivation  of  exoiic  natural  prododions, 
h  fenfible  and  fpecious  ;  but  many  of  the  particulars  fpeci6ed, 
we  fear,  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice.  He  fpeaks  of  a  plant 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  a  native  of  Frnnce,  from  which  indigo 
might  be  produced  by  fermentation ;  but  he  neither  mentions 
the  name  of  the  plint,  nor  defcribes  it  fo  explicitly,  as  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  it  to  the  reader.  How,  in  the  prefent  ftate^f 
things,  a  commerce  merely  internal,  can  render  a  ftate  great 
and  powerful,  is  beyond  out  comprehenfion;  nor  does  the  iri- 
Itance,  which  the  author  gives  of  Japan,  at  all  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe  ;  for  that  iHand  carries  on  a  great  trade  witli  Chin^,  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  with  the  Dutch. 

We  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  foliowinV  reflexions :  The  ag- 
nals  of  mankind  furnilh  not  a  fmgle  example  of  a  wealfh.y 
cora.iiercial  people,  immerfcd  in  luxury,  which  was  diiV.nguiliii;d 
cither  for  its  knowledge  or  atchievements.  Pcrtla,  fo  famous 
for  its  riches  and  luxilry,  cannot  inftance,pne  perlon  whom  hif- 
tory  has  deigned  to  record.  The  opulent  city  oF  Tyre  coii- 
tained  numbers  of  merchants,  but  no  fljining  character.  CaV- 
thage  was  the  feat  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  barbariim,  TI\e 
philofophers  who  flourifhed  in  Alexandria,  were  all  foreigners. 
The  rich  Marfeilles  produced  only  one  man  worthy  of  being 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Ancient  Greece,  though  barren,  poor, 
and  deliitute  of  trade,  was  the  nurfciy  of  great  men.  .  The 
acra  of  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  a  nation,  is  feldom  that  of 
its  greateft  wealth  and, luxury;  the  firft  rather  fwcceeds  tim.es 
of  trouble,  civil  wars,  and  intelline  coma>otlon,  when  perfonal 
merit  has  an  opportunity  of  difpliying  irfelf  uncontrouled.  A 
fingular  nation,  indeed,  the  Pngli(h,  are  an  exception  to  this 
rule;  but  they  are  indebted  for  tiiat  advnntage  to  the  excellence 
of  their  conftitution,  which  temper?,  h'therto,  the  bpneful  .ef- 
fects of  an'immenfe  commerce,  but  which  cannot  contingQ.  tp 
d  )  fo  long,  (lof)g  may  the  time  fee  before  t^hjs^pjedidiou  i^  .^Wi- 
j^ihd.j     Moderate  trafHc,  continues  our  author>  may  Jncrea/^ 
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populoufnefs,  by  the  facility  of  procuring  fufiftence  ;  but  the 
excefs  of  commerce  mull  be  prejudicial,  becaufe  it  diminifhes 
the  number  of  husbandmen  ;  ^he  original  fource  of  wealth  and 
bappinefs. — Had  the  author  caft  his  eyes  upon  Holland,  a  bar- 
ren country,  gained  out  of  the  fea,  he  would  find  reafon  to 
alter  his  fentiments. — The  faft,  however,  he  alledges,  is  paft  all 
doubt  wirh  refped  to  France,  Spain,  and  even  England,  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Jn  the  latter  part  of  the  diflertation,  he  feems  to  have  Mr. 
Hume  in  his  eye,  as  he  endeavours  to  refute  moft  of  the  inge- 
nious arguments  advanced  by  that  writer,  in  his  Effay  on  the 
EfFcfls of  Luxury.  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  many  difputa- 
bh  pofitions  in  our  author;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  performance 
muft  be  confefled  equally  original  and  beauiiful  in  the  fenti- 
ment  and  di<5lion.  From  his  preface  we  have  reafon  to  expe6\ 
a  future  publication  of  the  fame  nature,  of  which  we  wifh 
heartily   the   completion. 


Art.  XIII.  Reflexions  Critiques  fur  le  Syjieme  de  VAttraBiottf 
avec  une  Nou^elle  Idee  fur  la  Precefflon  des  Equincxes,  fur  U 
Temps  et  fur  la  Pefanteur.  Par  M.  Maffiere.  ivo.  Am- 
flerdam. 

TO  revenge  their  repeated  defeats  and  lofTes  in  the  field, 
the  French  are  making  daily  attacks  upon  the  Britifh  li- 
terature and  philofophy  j  but  hitherto  with  little  fuccefs.  Ima- 
gining they  (hall  be  able  to  replace  the  faded  laurel  with  frerti 
gathered  bays,  they  make  continual  affaults  upon  that  glorious 
rnonument  of  genius  ere(5led  by  the  great  Newton,  and  have 
been  niamefully  baflled  in  every  attempt.  Mr.  Maffiere  is  not 
more  fortunate  than  the  adventurers  who  preceded  him  ;  nor 
need  we  be  furprifed  at  his  failure,  as  he  aflures  us,  that  he 
has  not  been  regularly  trained  to  the  art  which  he  profeffes ; 
which,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the  ftrange  manner  in  which  he 
jnakes  his  approaches.  He  informs  the  reader  of  little  lefs  than 
that  his  book  is  the  joint  iffue  of  indolence  and  ignoraucc ; 
that  he  has  written  upon  fcientific  matters  without  any  know- 
Jedge  of  icience;  and  afiaulted  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  with- 
out knowing  any  more  of  the  principles  than  are  contained  in 
the  fuperficial  elements  of  Mr.  Voltaire.  "  For  my  part, 
fays  he,  who  am  no  calculator,  I  cannot  bear,  without  in- 
jury to  my  pride,  that  a  merchant's  clerk,  with  no  other  know- 
ledge than  a  little  arithmetic,  (hall  become  a  better  philofo- 
pher  than  me  w'ho  have  ftudied  for  two  years  under  a  pe-  ^j 
ripatetic  philofopber,  and    have  made  mykli  acquainted  w'lth^Sr^ 
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^c  categories  of  Ariftmle,  univerfals,  trhicatiowy  abfoKite  ac- 
cidents, and  fubftantial  forms.'"  There  is  fomc  humour  in  this 
obfervation,  but  it  is  founded  upon  a  miftaken  fuppofiiion  th»t 
Newton's  principles  are  reared  on  calculation. 

This  writer  alledges,  that  he  was  plcafed  on  the  firft  perufal 
of  the  Newtonian  fyflem,  to  fee  fuch  a  variety  of  i»hacnomena 
explained  on  principles  fo  fimple,  and  all  deduced  from  the 
fame  caufe,  altho*  that  caufe  was  occult.  But  thispleafure  va- 
niflied  on  a  fecond  reading,  and  he  was  fhocfced  at  the  abfurdity 
of  employing  the  fame  principk  of  attraftion  as  the  caufe  why 
heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  move  in  their  orbs.  "  It  is  impoflible,  fays  he,  that  a 
being  fo  rare,  fubtile.and  devoid  of  folidity  as  attradlive  matter, 
ftould  produce  fuch  rapid  violent  motion  on  bodies  fo  far  dif- 
tant,  fo  vaft  and  unwieldy  as  the  planets.'*  The  caufe  appears 
to  him  to  be  no  way  proportioned  to  the  effe£l.  He  pretends 
to  be  aftoniflied  at  Newton's  felf-contradi£lion  in  making  cen- 
trifugal aft  as  an  auxiliary  to  projeflile  force.  He  can  eafily 
conceive  that  a  body  fhall  move  in  a  circle  in  confequence  of 
the  firft  impulfe  it  has  received,  and  have  a  continual  tendency 
to  the  center;  but  that  this  body  fliould  mote  in  an  ellipfis 
in  confequence  of  the  impulfe  and  centripetal  tendency,  is  to  him 
a  myftery  ;  for  at  certain  periods  of  the  revolution,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  center  than  at  others,  and  ofneceffity  the  centripetal 

force  would  prevail. This  much  is  fufficient  to  convince  our 

pbilofophical  readers,  that  Mr.  Mafiiere's  whole  motive  in  wri. 
ting  this  critique  was  to  raife  fuch  objeftions  as  the  Newtonian 
ladies  of  France  fhould  not  be  able  to  refute  :  for  fure  we  are, 
that  few  of  the  male-philofophers  of  either  nation  will  be  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover,  that  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  honeft 
confelfion  with  which  he  fets  out — **  That  he  treats  of  fcientific 
matters  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  fcience." — All  his  cavils, 
indeed,  are  the  refuit  of  profound  ignorance  iaftead  of  pro- 
found thinking. 

Monthly  Qat  t^.i,oc\Jz, 

Art.  14.  A  Difccurfe  on  ihs  Ciilti<vation  of  Waft e  and  Barren 
Lands,  TranJIated  from  the  French  of  the  Marquit  De  Tur- 
billy,  for  the  Renefit  of  the  Farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, <where  thefe  unculti'vated  Lands  too  much  abound.  Infcribed 
to  the  Hon,  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  Ef(i\  Part  1,  %vq. 
Pr.    zs,  6d,     Dodlley, 

S  Chefhire  farmer  addreifes  his   publication    to  the 

entleman  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  with  the  manly 

'pm  of  a  true  Britifli  yeoman,  tempered  with  mors  polite- 
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nefs  than  we  fhould  expeft  from  his  profefllon.  After  rpnxJ 
genteel  complinients  to  hi^  patron,  he  obferves,  tlijHt  in  ajiciedit 
days  foreign  conquefls  entailed  fortign  lux.ury  on  the  -conque- 
rors;  in  our  happier  times  we  have  beat  the  French  into  a  lov^ 
of  aoricujture,  and  our  foldiers  will  return  home  not, fops  but 
farmers.  He  acquaints  us,  that  the  marquis  de  Turbilly,  au- 
thor of  the  little  trea life  which  our  fenfiblt-  farmer  has  n^-.tuia- 
Jiztd,  was  an  old  ofi'cer  in  the  French  fcivice,  who  poficfilda 
fmall  parrim-inial  eifate,  to  which  he  retired  at  the  clofe  of  every 
campaign  during  the  lall  war,  in  order  to  give  <iireSions  for 
cultivating  and  improving  his  laiids»  rgreeable  to'thje  ^ntthods 
he  had  ken  fiiccefsfully  prfidifcd  in  oihtr  countries.  '  When 
the  war  was  over  he  quitted  the  fervkce,  retired  intp  the  coun- 
try, and  purfued  his  plan  of  improvement  i'o  happily,  as  to  be 
at  this  day  polfelfed  of  a  very  ample  fortune.'  Jn  his  tr^vejs  the 
marquis  bent  his  genius  to  the  good  of  fociety,  ^nd  ^^^a^iped 
improvements  in  husbandry,  wifjith^t  f})irit  of  curiofuy  and 
attention,  natiiral,  to  a  lover  of 'agrituhnrc,  a/id  i:ager  to  pro- 
mote an  art  of  fo  much  confequence  to  individuals  and  the  pub- 
lic. His  labour  met  with  its  reward  in  the  increafp  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  t!'.>  general  good  he  has  done  by  a  treatife  which 
liath  revived  ^l^e  jijjpbiufe  of  tlie  judicious  in  his  pwn  country, 
and  is  apprpved  by  the  inttlligent  in  Great  Britain.    . 

The  treatife  is  divided  into  two  p^rts ;  ihcfiift  of.JjV/^ich  cm;- 
prchends  the  praS-ical  o]ieiaticns,  and  tl  e  diifercnt.ipethods  of 
treating  walle  lands,  whethcf  thejoil  he  bad,  indifferent,  or 
good.  The  fccond  part  conjaiiks  a.  variety  of  m.atf^er*  both 
j)r..6ic?I  and  fpccuUtive  ;  though  t'he  latter  has  the  i]ri6\c{\.  re- 
gard toanalot;ical  reafoning,  and  is;  properly  fpcaking,  a  feiies 
of  dediidions  from  approved  experiments,  Oi^ly  the  firft  of 
thefe  is  now  exhibited  \)y  the  English  tranflator,  poihbly  as  a 
trjaj  of  tb^ft?h;£fs  of  the  |:ublication,  and  to  fee  h<>\y  a  trca- 
tiJtf,  written  fv©Friafinal  experience,  will  be  rcliilud  at  a  time 
when  tiic'prefs  is  dai'y  pouring  out  coni})ilatio!)f,  and  prcpof^ls 
for  compilations,  by  authors  who  nevrr  poircfTcd  a  footof  laiid, 
except  in  the  bleak  co'i^mofi  of  Parnaflus,  and  can  fcarce  diliin- 
gui:i)  a  plough  Hiare  from  {i^'rhsttcitk:  We  cannot  enter  upon 
particulars,  ^s  we  profeCs  ourfelv^s  no  adepts  in  agriculture ; 
but  from  the  good  fenfe  firjtif>e;rfpicMiry,  (o  vif^blein  th^  per- 
formance, we  think  it  may  be  fafely  recomrnended  to  i^e  atten- 
tion of  lande.d  gentlen.eii.  Neither  can  w^  det^rpuije,  whether 
the  Engli.fj;!  tfchiiicaj  {hrafes,  introduced  in  the  trandation,  ^x- 
prefs  juftiy  the  me::i:in^"  of  the  original,;  but  as  ibtfe'.  rejate 
chiefly  to  inftrununts  and  utcnf»]s  of"  luisbandry,- a  little  ex|e-, 
ricnce  willcorrcft  any  errors  ahTcfi  t^hv ''•ivc  crrpt  into  the  la- 
bours 6f  Our  Cheihire  fa- 

•      '  Art. 
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Art.  1 ;.  A  Triaiife  concerning  Religious  Affe^ions  :  In  three  Parts., 
Pan.  /.  Concerning  the  Nature  cf  the  AffeIlio7Uy  and  their  Impor-  ■ 
tanct  in  Religion.  Part  II.  Shelving  ixhat  are  no  certain  Signs 
that  r/lfgiops  AffeSlions  an  gracious^  or  that  they  are  not.  Parf 
III.  Shelving  what  arc  Ji^ingiiiping  Signs  of  truly  gracious  ant 
holy  Ajft^ions  By  thrlate  Rtv.  Jonathan  Edwarcfs,  A.  M.  and 
Preftdent  of  the  College  of  New  Jerfey.  Abridged  by  William 
Gordon,      iioto.     Pr,  is.  6d.     Field. 

This  writer  undertakes  a  difficult  and  ufcful  tafk,  namely, 
to  diflingui(h  between  couriierfeit  religious  appearances,  and 
fubjiamidl  marks  cf  a  neix)  nature  ;  between  the  general  cxcrcifes 
of  true  piety,  and  the  falfe  t^'orkingsof  an  enthufiaftic  imagi-' 
nation  ;  and  between  the  circumjlantials  and  the  ejentials,  in  the 
believer*s  experience.  The  reviewers  are  not  qualified  to 
judge,  whether  the  figns  given  by  this  well-meaning  writer  be 
charaderiftica!  J  but  the  publication  is  fo  feafonable,  that  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  recommend  it  at  a  period,  when  the  work- 
ings of  the  fpirit  have  rifen  to  a  degi'ee  of  phrenzy,  and  girpn 
birth  to  a  variety  of  the  moft-abfurd  fe6larifts.    ... 

Art.  16,     The  Female  Pilgritn,  oKt  the  Travels  of  Hephzibah,  un-  ^ 
dir  t^  Sin^litude  of  a  Dreum  :  In  (which  is  given y  an  hijiorical 
AciiUKf  cf^  the  Pilgritti's  'Efttfa^y  and  a  Defcnption  of  hcK  native 
Count ry^  ■  nwth  uhe  State  of  the  Inkahitanis  thereof  i^c.  l£c.     la- 
ti^rfptrjed  nwitb  Fartety  of  Refusions,  Dialogues^  Songs,  iffc.      The  ■ 
iVhoU    calculated  equally  fpr  Injhu^ion  and  Etitertainmenty    and 
failed'  to  all   Capacities.       iUuJl rated   nfjith   Copper-plates.        Ta  ^ 
fwhich  uaddtdy  by  the  Author  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  a  Sup- 
pUtnent  fo    the  Female  Pilgrim,  or,  the  Travels  e/f  Evangeliftus.  . 
%vo.     Pr,  'js.     Johnfon,   ,  , 

This  allegory  is  (o  mucb  but  of  the  common  way  of  fenfr, 
that  we  muft  acknowledge  oUrfelves  no  competent  judges  of  th^- 
merit  of  the  performance,  or  the  defign  of  the  author. 

Art.  17.    The  Matrons.      Six  Short  Hijlories.      8w.     Pr.^s. 

Dodfley.  "        -  - 

Only  the  hfl  of  thefe  fix  hiftpries  is  probably  new  to  many 
of  our  rciider?.  Thh,  if -we  miftake  not,  alludes  to  the  mi- 
fortunate  end  of  a  noblemar^  of  diflinguifhed  abilities,  deeply 
engaged  in  the  oppofition  to  the  miniftry  of  i:ir  RoKert  Wd- 
polc.  V/e  may  be  miliaken  in  this  conjedure,  though  thertory  • 
reminds  us  of  that  event  from  many  particular  incidents ;  but 
we  cannot -be  wrong  in  allirming,  that  it  is  by  much  the  moft 
iaterefting,  and  the  beft  told,  in   this  little  coUedion  ;  v  hich 
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we  are  forry  to  find,  from  Co  polite  a  batchelor  as  Mr.  Dodfley, 

bears  hard  upon  the  reputation  of  the  moft  amiable  part  of  the 

creation. 

Art.  l8.  Poerxs  attempted  in  the  Style  of  Milton.  By  Mr.  Joha 
Philips.  JVith  a  ne^M  Account  of  his  Life  and  JVritings.  B'vo, 
Pr,  zs.  6d.     Tonfon. 

The  Splendid  Shilling,  and  the  poem  on  cyder,  are  fufficient 
to  eternize  the  memory  of  this  ingenious  bard,  whofe  charafter 
appears  to  have  been  as  amiable  as  his  writings  are  pleafing. 
Sorry  we  are  that  fo  neat  and  pretty  an  impreflion  of  his  works, 
cmbellidied  with  copper-plates,  flioyld  be  replete  wijth  typogra- 
phical blunders. 

Art.  19.  Rules  for  had  Hor/emen.  Mdrefed  to  the  Society  for  the 
Emoura^cment  cf  Arts,  t^c.  By  Charles  Thompfon,  Bff,  Pr. 
2s.     Robfou. 

The  author,  in  a  genteel  compliment,  obviates  the  obje£lion 
againft  his  addreffmg  to  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts,  a  treatife  which  pretends  not  to  the  merit  of  difclofing  an 
invention.  He  writes  fenfibly  and  intelligibly ;  adopts  no  termsbut 
fach  as  are  familiar  to  every  man  who  ever  croffed  a  horfe;  and 
gives  no  dired^ions  but  what  are  prefcribed  by  reafon.  We  may 
fuppofe  that  the  late  publication  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  hath 
fuggefted  fome  hints  to  our  writer  ;  the  fame  humane  treatment 
of  this  generous  animal,  and  mild  foothing  meafures,  are  re- 
commended. Here  the  inexperienced  rider  will  meet  with  ufe- 
ful  dirediions  for  mounting,  difmounting,  managing  the  reins, 
gaining  a  proper  feat  in  the  faddle,  breaking  the  horfe  of  ftart- 
ing,  and  for  flioeing  him  in  the  manner  moft  likely  to  efcapc 
corns  and  tender  fi^ct.  We  profefs  ourfelves  no  adepts  in  horfe- 
roanfhip;  but  thefe  rules  appear  to  us  fo  confonant  to  reafon, 
that  we  cannot  help  recommending  them  to  our  readers,  whq 
are  fond  of  ihis  manly  healthful  exercife. 

Art.  20.     Letters  to    Two  Great  Men,     The  Tirfi  to  the  Earl  0/ 

E 1  :    Th£    Second  to  the  Earl  of  B — e.     In  ijuhich  is  a 

beautiful  Anecdote  concerning  his  Majejiy  King  George  III.      S-yo* 
Pr.   IS.     Henderfon. 

Neither  of  the  noble  lords  to  whom  thefe  impertinent  let- 
ters are  addreflcd,  have  much  reafon  to  thank  our  writer  for 
his  ftale  advice,  and  loathfome  panegyric. 

Art. 
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Art.  t  T .  The  Coder* j  Companion ;  or,  a  Treatife  en  the  Royal  Sport 
cf  Cock' Fighting.  Digefied  under  the  follonuing  Heads,  viz.  On 
the  Choice  of  Cocks ;  on  breeding  them  j  on  dieting  and  ordering  a 
Cock  for  Battle',  on  matching  Cocks  ;  on  preparing  a  Cock  for  Fight 'y 
en  treating  Cocks  after  Battle y  and  healing  their  Wounds  \  en  curing 
Difeafes  tncidefft  to  all  Birds  of  the  Game.  With  Refleaions  on 
Betting,  t^c.  The  Whole  intended  to  ajjiji  the  Skilful,  andinfirua 
the  Ignorant,  By  William  Wentworth,  Efq-,  Svo,  Pr.  is. 
Williams. 

From  the  fage  preface  to  this,  treatife  on  a  barbarous  diver- 
fion,  the  reader  would  take  William  Wentworth,  Efq;  for  an 
amiable  philofopber,  ftudious  to  promote  the  innocent  plea- 
fures  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  difcover  new  fources  of  re- 
creation. The  trilling  blunders  in  his  learned  Latin  quotations, 
only  fliew  that  his  mind  was  deeply  employed  on  more  impor- 
tant matters  than  grammatical  purity.  His  cares  extend  to 
the  earlieft  period  of  incubation^  and  {o  explicit  are  his  rules, 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  has  devoted  fome  part  pf  his 
time  to  the  very  ad  of  hatching. 

Art.  2  2.  J  Familiar,  Poetical  Epijlle  to  Mifs  Latter,  on  her  Return 
from  London  to  Reading,  Berks,     /^to.     Pr.  6d,     NichoU. 

We  cannot  but  approve  of  our  poet's  intention  to  difcoun- 
tenance  dullnefs,  fatire,  and  fcandal ;  and  that  we  may  contri- 
bute our  mite  to  fo  laudable  a  purpofe,  we  exprefsly  enjoin  all 
our  readers  not  to  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  perufing  this 
compliment  to  Mifs  Latter,  at  the  expence  of  her  fex. 

Art.  23.  Poems  :  The  Chimney -Sweeper  and  Laundrefs,  The 
Praaice  of  Phyfic.  The  Poet  at  Guildhall.  4/0.  Pr.  td. 
Flexney. 

In  the  laft  of  thefe  pieces  there  is  a  ludicrous  inventory  of 
the  poet's  effefts,  which,  we  apprehend,  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  publication  which  can  anfwer  the  writer's  intention  of  di- 
verting the  reader. 

Art.  24.  The  religious  Goifernment  of  a  Family  ;  particularly  the  Oh,' 
ligation  and  Importance  of  a  Family  Worjhip,  In  three  Difcourfes, 
Preached  at  Carter  Lane.  By  Edward  Pickard.  ^vo.  Pr,  15, 
Buckland. 

The  piety  and  good  fenfe  of  this  writer,' we  hope,  will  give 

weight  to  liis  argument. 

Art. 
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Art,  25.   ^  Second  Warning  to  the  World  by  the  Spirit  of  PropBen"^ 
in  an  Explanaiim  tf  the  Myjieries  in  the  Feaji  of  Trumpets,  onthe^ 
fiyji  Day   of  the  Jeventh  Month,  Kvhich  ivill  be  celebrated  in   tie 
Keiv  JerufaUmy  between  the  Tears  1762  and  \y66.    5>' Richard 
Clarke,   Preacher  of  the  Co/pel  cf  the  Ages,  according  to  the  Lazv  I? 
and  th  Prophets,     ^to.     Pr,  ^s.  6d.     Townfend.  T' 

This  ctnrcras  Writer  may  be  a  prbphet ;  but  we  will  venture 
•to  affirm  he  is  no  Conjurer:  we  venture  therefore  in  our  turn 
to  give  him  "w ami n^,  that  fuch  another  publication  may  pro- 
voke us  to  more  afperity. 

Art.  b6.  a  Strmoii  preached hefore  the  B^nourable  the  Lord  Mayer ^ 
the  Aldertmn,  ^nd  Governors  of  the  fenjeral  Ho/pitals  of  the  City 
r^  London,  at  the  Pari/hChurch  of  St.  ^v'xdget,  o»  Wednefday 
m  l^<iixtv  Week,  April  la.,  1762.  By  Lewis  Bruce,  D.  D. 
Preacher  tfhis  Majejiy's  Chapel  in  Somerfet-Houfe,  and  Chap- 
iain  u  the  Lird  Mayor.     4/^.     Pr.  6d.     Gardner. 

a-^'lrhongh  we  are  of  opinion,  the  rage  for  endowing  and  fup- 
portrn^:  phblic  foundations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
and  infirm,  hath  rifen  to  an  excefs  dangerous  to  induftry  and 
commerce,  we  cannotrefufe  our  applaufe  to  this  warm  and  fen- 
fibfe  exhortailpn  to  charity,  the  moft  artiiable  virtue  of  hui^^i 
natcre. 

Art.  27.     The  Country  Stat  :  or^   Summer -E^vening  Entertainment^. 
Tranj%7:edfrcm  theWenoh.    zVcls.    izmo.  Pr.   ^s.  Lownds. 

This   a  a   harmlefs  _/>«  ^'<^r/V,  in  which  the  writer  has  un^ 
foldtd  feme  blolToms  of  genius. 

Art.  z%.   AnEJpcy  en  Happinefs.    In  Four  Bocks,     /{to,   Pr.  2s.  6d, 
Dodfley.     . 

It  is  an  inftance  of  modefty  in  the  author  of  this  pei-formance, 
to  call  that  an  elTay,  which  is  indeed  a  regular  poem  in  blank 
verfe,  of  confiderable  merit.  It  is  a  well  executed,  and  new  at- 
tempt, to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  the  amiable  impreflions  which 
every  truly  pious  and  benevolent  man  is  inclined  to  receive  of 
the  deity,  and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  introduced  by  three 
letters  from  the  author  to  his  friend,  explaining  the  nature  of 
his  plan,  and  obviating  the  objeftions  that  may  be  made  to  the 
manner  in^vhich  it  is  executed.  Thefe letters  are  replete  with 
good  fen fe,   erudition,  and  true  criticifm. 

The  firft  book  comprehends  a  proof  that  benevolence  is  the 
true  fourcc  of  happinefs  ;  and  defciibes  the  happinefs  of  man 
in  his  primitive  fiate. 

In  the  fecohd  bookihe  poet  relates  the  fall  of  man,  and  in- 
tiouuilion  of  moral  evil  by  fulfe  fclflovc ;  then  he  expatiates 

oa 
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on  the  train  of  natural  evils,  internal  and  external,  refulting 
from  it :  the  necelfity  of  this  confequence,  of  natural  upon 
moral  evil  :  the  julVice,  the  mercy  of  this  dirpenfation.  After 
a  warm  and  poetical  addrefs  to  the  Deity,  he  enlari^es  upon  the 
vanity  and  wreichediiefs  of  worldly  and  felfilh  purfuits ;  plea- 
fures,  riches,  and  honours. 

We  wilh  we  had  room  to  gratify  the  reader  with  fome  beau- 
tiful pictures  which  this  book  contains,  particularly  the  portraits 
of  falfe  pleafure  and  ambition  ;  or  to  analyze  the  philofopby,  by 
which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work  are  conneded. 

The  third  book  accounts  for  the  produdlion  of  good  out  of 
evil,  by  the  Divine  Providence  ;  and  difplays  the  bright  fide  of 
human  life,  as  improved  by  the  principle  of  benevolence. 

The  fourth,  and  laft  book,  demonftrates  the  efficacy  of  reafon 
and  virtue  in  promoting  happinefs,  which  religion  finally  cita- 
bliilics  in  the  love  of  God.  This,  though  th<j  moft  pious  and 
theological,  we  take  to  be  the  leaft  poetical  of  the  whole. 

The  woik  is  illuilrated  with  notes,  philofophicai  and  theolo- 
gical ;  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  our  opinion,  highly  worthy 
0/  the  public  regard. 

Art.  29.  I?tvincible  Re  a f on  s  for  the  Earl  of  Bute'j  immediate  Refg- 
natton  0/  the  Minijhy.  In  a  Letter  to  that  Nobleman,  %-vo.  Pr, 
ij.     Mariner. 

Iq  this  pamphlet,  we  think,  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  fa- 
cetious wag,  who  has  formerly  fported  in  the  fame  kind  of  iro- 
ny upun   a   former  m r,  whofe  condud  he  now  feems  to 

condemn.  The  piece  is  a  well-turned  compliracnt  to  the  earl 
of  B — e,  inttrfperfed  with  many  bitter  farcafms  upon  his  pro- 
ftfled  adverfaries,  and  a  great  number  of  fhrewd  and  fatirical 
oblervationsupon  the  inconliancy,  folly,  and  ingratitude  of  the 
vulgar.  We  arc  forry  to  fee  the  author  has  admitted  fome 
ftrokes  of  perfonal  fatire,  and  endeavoured  to  ridicule  natural 
infirmities,  a  fpecies  of  hoftility  in  writing,  which,  we  think, 
no  provocation  can  excufe. 

Art.  30.  A  genuine  Letter  from  Paul  Gilchrift,  Ef(i\  Merchant  at 
Petersburgh,  to  Mr.  Saunders,  in  London.  Gi-ving  a  particu- 
lar  and  circumjlantial  Account  of  the  great  Rerjolution  in  Rulfia, 
and  the  Death  ^' Peter  I II.  the  late  Emperor.  In  ijchich  that  'very 
txiraordinary  Affair  is  fet  in  a  true  Light.  To  ijchich  is  added,  A 
jhort  Account  of  the  Government y  Religion^  Lauus,  and  hthabi' 
tanis  of  that  Nation.     %vo,     Pr.   is.     Williams. 

The  only  gratificatibn  which  a  curious  reader  will  receive 
from  this  genuine  letter,  is  the  feeing  connefted,  in  one  detail, 
the  various  reports  related  in  the  public  paper?,  concerning  the 
late  extraordinary  revolution  ii)  Ruffia. 

To 


To  the  Authors  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Gentlemen, 

I  A  M  not  a  knight-errant,  ready  armed  and  accoutred  at  all 
points,  to  fally  out  in  the  caufe  of  every  hairfore  writer 
who  thinks  himfelf  injured  or  aggrieved.  My  near  attachment 
however  to  Mr.  Farneworth  (whofe  new  tranflation  of  Machi- 
avel's  works  you  have  fpoken  of,  with  a  whimfical  mixture  of 
cenfure  and  praife  in  your  laft  Review)  obliges  me  to  expoftu- 
latea  little  with  you  upon  that  article;  which,  I  hope,  gentle- 
men of  your  profefled  candour  and  impartiality  will  take  in 
good  part,  and  impute  to  the  tendernefs  I  feel  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  friend,  whom  his  declining  ftate  of  health  will  not  at 
prefent  allow  to  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

You  fay  then,  in  the firft  place,  that  **  the  reverend  and  learned 
tranflator  has  removed  that  chaos  of  rubhifh  which  had  over- 
whelmed his  author  through  the  fault  of  divers  commentators, 
and  reftored  him  to  his  primitive  luftre  and  purity  ;  that  he  has 
annexed  notes,  which  fhew  how  well  he  underftands  his  author, 
and  how  deeply  converfant  he  is  with  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
ing." Very  handfome,  I  confefs !  But  have  you  not  lamed 
your  compliment,  by  adding  what  follows,  viz.  •*  Jn  his  lan- 
guage he  has  always  preferved  the  gravity,  but  does  not  always 
rife  to  the  dignity  of  his  original.  He  wants  that  fpirit,  con- 
cinnity,  and  energy  of  fublime,  which  often  elevate  Machiavel 
above  his  fubjeft.  V/e  refer  chiefly  to  the  Hiftory  of  Florence, 
in  which,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  moft  critics,  we  are  of 
opinion  Machiavel  has  diftinguifhed  his  genius  in  a  particular 
manner.  We  have  perufed  a  copy  of  this  work  in  Latin,  which 
we  Ihould  not  be  afhamed  to  compare  with  Livy  or  Tacitus  in 
purity  of  ftile,  regularity  of  compofition,  fublimity,  reflexion, 
and  every  other  requifite  of  hiftory.  Certain  palfages  of  this 
we  have  compared  with  theEnglifli  tranflation  ;  and  whether  it 
be  that  one  has  encreafed,  while  the  other  has  diminifhed  the 
value  of  the  original,  we  will  venture  to  fay  that  the  Latin 
greatly  deferves  the  preference.  At  the  fame  time  that  Mr, 
Farneworth  will  be  read  with  pltafure  by  all  thofe  who  can  be 
fatiifad  vi'iih  a  perfpicuous,  flrong,  and  nervous  disftion." 

Now  what  occafion  had  you,  gentlemen,  to  go  fo  far  out  of 
your  province,  only  to  draw  an  invidious  parallel  betwixt  Mr. 
Farneworth's  tranflation  and  an  old  Latin  one,  a  fragment  of 
which  Mr.  Farneworth  gives  fome  account  of  himfelf,  vol.  I, 
p.  7 1 4  ?  if  a  parallel  of  any  kind  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  would 
it  not  have  been  a  fairer  meafure  to  have  given  fome  paflage  at 
length  out  of  the  original ;  the  fame  out  of  the  Latin  tranfla- 

lipn* 
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tion,  as  well  as  the  old  Englilh  one ;  and  laftly,  out  of  Mr. 
Farneworth's :  after  whicli,  the  public  having  weighed  the  rcf- 
peftive  merit  or  demerit  of  every  one,  might  have  paffed  judg- 
ment fur  itfelf,  as  you  have  done? 

Intirdum  'vulgus  reSlum  viJit. 

You  allow  Mr.  F.  to  have  generally  preferved  the  gravity  of 
his  author,  and  that  his  diction  is  ftrong,  nervous,  and  perfpi- 
cuous.  Whenever  that  is  the  cafe,  I  am  lure  a  writer  of  hiflory 
or  politics,  cannot  fall  much  fliort  of  the  mark  in  point  of  ftile. 
Hiftory  is  not  to  be  garnilhed  out  as  kickfliaws  are,  with  jefla- 
mines  and  honey-fuckles;  like  a  good  piece  of  Englifh  roaft  beef, 
it  needs  no  other  fuccour,  to  make  it  fufficiently  toothfome,  than 
a  little  fimple  horfe-radifh.  Befides,  where  is  that  fpirit,  con- 
cinnity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  fublime,  to  be  found  in  the 
original,  which  fo  often  elevate  Machiavel  above  his  fubjefl  ?  It 
is  allowed,  that  Mr.  Farneworth  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
whh  his  author ;  and  yet  he  does  not  feem  to  have  met  with 
them ;  for  he  complains  in  his  preface,  **  that  the  ftile  of  the 
author  (notwithflanding  the  encomiums  which  have  been  be- 
llowed upon  him  in  that  refpedt  by  fome  writers)  is  generally 
ihort,  broken,  fententious,  and  hard  to  connect  in  common 
periods  ;  that  his  tranfitions  are  fudden  ;  his  meaning  often 
deep,  abftrufe,  and  intricate;  his  argumentation  clofe  and  le- 
vere  :  but  fays  great  care  has  been  taken  to  elucidate  his  mean- 
ing, to  explain  dark  and  difficult  paflages,  to  conned  his  pe- 
riods, and  to  give  his  arguments  their  full  fcope,  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  notes,  dilTertations,  and  plans,  where  they  feemed  ne- 

ceffary  ; and  that  if  he  has  now  and  then  indulged  himfelf 

in  a  moderate  and  reafonable  ufe  of  circumlocution,  he  hopes 
it  will  be  excufed,  fince  it  would  otherwife  have  been  impoflible 
to  do  the  author  juftice." — Thus  far,  Mr.  Farneworth. — I  can 
likewife  bear  witnefs  myfelf,  that  upon  looking  occafionally 
fometimes  into  the  original,  I  have  found  fix  or  feven  periods 
(and  often  more)  in  the  fame  page,  beginning  with  and.  Now  • 
what  difficulties  thefe  mult  bring  upon  a  tranflator,  and  how 
confident  they  arc  with  elegance  and  concinnity,  muft  be  fiJb- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  others.  As  to  that  fpirit  and  energy 
of  fublime,  which  you  fay  often  elevate  Machiavel  above  his 
fubjed,  and  in  which  Mr.  Farneworth  is  fuppofed  to  have  failed, 
I  cannot  diicern  any  marks  of  them.  The  fpeeches  and  ha- 
rangues in  the  Mijiory  of  Florencey  it  is  true,  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  weighty  and  mending,  and  there  is  a  favour  of  the  pathe- 
tic in  the  lall  chapter  of  rhe  Prince,  as  well  as  at  the  conchifion 
of  the  Art  of  War,  which  have  been  properly  kept  up  in  Mr. 
Farneworth's  tranllation. 

5  Concerniog 
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Concerning  the  Latin  copy  whic^i  you  fhould  not  be  afhamed 
to  compare  with  Livy  or  Tacitus,  in  purity  of  ftile,  regularity 
of  compofition,  fublimity,  refledion,  and  every  requifite  of  hif- 
tory,  1  have  nothing  to  fay,  for  I  never  faw  it ;  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  Mr.  Farnewcrth  has  no'  occafion  to  be 
afhamed  of  having  his  tranflation  coirnpared  either  with  that  or 
any  other  in  any  language;  and  that  he  ought  to  think  himfelf 
not  a  little  obliged  to  thofe  that  would  take  that  raflc  upon 
themfelves,  for  their  own  firisfa^tion  and  that  of  the  public. 

1  might  add,  if  it  was  neceflary,  that  the  expredion  is  very 
like  lord  BolingbrokVs,  who,  fpeaking  of  Davila  in  his  fifth 
letter,  fays,  *♦  Davila,  a  noble  hiltorian  fiirely,  and  one  whom 
I  fhould  not  fcruple  to  confefs  equal  to  Livy  in  many  refped"ts,as 
I  fhould  not  fcruple  to  prefer  his  countryman  Guicciardini  to 
Thucydides  in  every  refped,  &c."  The  relt  of  the  pafiage  may 
be  feen  at  large  in  Mr.  Farneworth's  preface  to  his  tranflation  of 
Davila,  of  which  you  have  made  very  honourable  mention,  in- 
deed, in^your  Review  for  February  (I  think)  1758. In  an- 

fwerto  your  laft  remark,  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  h^  authors 
are  read  ivith  pUafurCy  when  the  reader  is  only  barely  fathficd. 

If  there  fliould  be  room  for  thefe  Ifriclures  in  your  next,  or 
any  other  fubfequent  Review,  1  make  no  doubt  of  your  candour 
and  generofity  in  inferting  them,  and  am.    Gentlemen, 

Aug.  19,  1762.  Your  moil  humble  llrvant, 

H.  F. 

*^5.*  The  Critical  Reviewers  are  obliged  to  H.F.  wliofe  charge 
they  cannot  but  regard  as  a  compliment  paid  to  their  candour. 
That  applaufe  is  ever  the  mod  fmcere,  which  is  tempered  with 
fome  degree  of  cenfure.  We  refpeft  Mr.  Farneworth's  abilities; 
we  think  the  public  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  his  judicious  tran- 
flation of  fo  valuable  an  author  j  but  we  fee  no  realbn  to  alter 
our  fentiraents.  Should  our  readers  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  follow  tl.e  judgment  of  the  leiter-wriie:, 
and  to  prefer  the  Englifh  tranflation  even  to  the  original. 

Art.   32.  An  EJfay  upon  Oeconomy.     By  Dr.  Watkinfon 

\Vc  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  third  edition 
of  this  little  ingenious  treatife,  on  account  of  the  feveral  alte- 
raiio/is  and  amendments  made  by  the  author,  whcfe  greateft 
pleafure,  and  principal  ftudy,  appears  to  be  the  promoting  vir- 
tue, and  the  felicity  of  his  fellow-creature';. 

*^*  /;;  the  fir  ft  Arlick  of  cur  bft  Rc^jtezv,  Notice  ought  to  In-je 
been  takm  of  the  elegant  Ediiicn,  ivhich  Mr:  ?v'Iiliar  has  puhhjhid^^ 
of  the  Works  of  the  Icte  ingenmn  Henry  Fielding,  ?%:  in  Four 
Volumes  y  ^ts.  Roy  a!  Paper,  Price  bcund   ^  /.    ^  s. 
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Article  I. 

J  Courfe  of  tenures  on  Elocution  :  Together  'with  Two  Dijfertaiions 
on  Language  ;  and  fome  other  TraSls  relati've  to  thoje  Subjeils, 
^  Thomas  Sheridan,  A.M.     ^to.     Pr,   los.  6d.     Miliar. 

WE    have   received  much  edification   from   this  ingenious 
work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  ufhered  into  the  world  by  a  fenfible  introdudlory  dif- 
coiirfe,  explaining   the  defeds  of  modern  education,  with  ref- 
peftto  theftudy  of  our  own  language  ;  demonflrating  the  bad 
confequences  of  thefe  defefts,  and  propofmg  a  plan  for  reviving 
in  Britain,  the  fpirit  of  elocution  that  flourifhed  in  the  free  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome.     With  all  due  deference  to  the 
talents  and  learning  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  however  defirable  his  fcheme  may  be,  for  e^abliflilng  a 
ftandard  of  pronunciation  throughout  ail  the  Britilh  dominions, 
for  teaching  all  our  fellow  fubjeds  to  fpeak  with  grace  and  pro- 
priet)',  and  improving  the  elocution  of  the  pulpit,  fenate,  and 
bar,  he  is  rather  too  fanguine  in  his  expectations,  and  lays  too 
great  a  ftrefs  upon  the  efficacy  of  declamation.     It  may  be  faid 
of  this   gentleman,  quicquid  imlt^  njalde   njult.      He  has  fludied 
tbe  fubjeft  until  he  is  grown  warm  in  the  purfuit,  and  kindles 
into  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  which   fometimes   hurries   him  to 
the  borders  of  extravagance.     One  would  imagine  by  reading 
thefe  ledlures,  that  he  conliders  elocution  as  the  confummation 
of  all  earthly  perfeflion,  and  that  even  the  virtues  of  the  heart 
depend,  in    a  great   meafure,  on  the  utterance  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  gefticulations  of  the  body. 

*  Still  (fays   he)  there  are    two  other  parts   of  the  human 

mind,  with  regard  to  which  the  world  is,  at  this  day,  as  much 

in  the  dark,  as  they  were  with  refpeft  to  the  whole,  previous  to 

Vol.  XIV.  Se^tmbcr^  1792.  M  the 
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the  publication  of  Mr.  Locke*s  EfTay  :  the  one  the  feat  of  the 
paftions,  for  which  we  have  no  name,  as  exilling  in  the  mind, 
imphiiofophically  referring  it  to  the  organ  of  fenfation,  the 
heart  ;  the  other,  the  feat  of  tie  fancy,  which  is  called  the  ima- 
gination. 

*  Upon  a  right  regulation  of  thefe  parts  of  the  mind,  and 
the  faculties  belonging  to  them,  all  that  is  noble  and  praife- 
worthy,  all  that  is  elegant  and  delightful,  in  man,  confidered 
as  a  focial  being,  chiefly  depends.  Yet  fo  far  are  we  from  hav- 
ing any  juft  view  prefented  to  us  of  thofe  important  parts  of 
our  internal  frame;  or  any  well  founded  knowledo-e  of  t lie 
principles  by  which  the  faculties  belonging  to  them  ought  to 
be  regulated  ;  that  every  day  we  fee  fome  new  hypothecs  ad- 
vanced upon  that  fubjeft,  defigned  to  overturn  all  that  went 
before,  and  laying  in  the  fame  claim,  which  all  that  preceded 
it  had  done,  that  of  being  the  only  right  one.' 

If  our  author  means,  that  an  abufe  of  words  mufl  render  our 
ideas  confufed,  with  refpcd  to  fpeculative  points  of  raetaphyfics, 
or  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  we  certainly  allent  to 
his  opinion  ;  but  if  he  fuppofes,  that  without  new  improve- 
ments in  language,  without  underltanding  the  whole  theory  of 
tones  andgeftures,  a  man  cannot  underftand,  or  communicate 
an  idea  of  all  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  nor  exert  the 
beil  faculties  of  human  nature ;  we  cannot  by  any  means  fub- 
fcribe  to  fuch  dedudion,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  fome  of  the 
befl  philofophers,  fome  of  the  beft  men,  fome  of  the  molf  va- 
luable members  of  fociety,  have  been  remarkably  deficient  in 
the  powers  of  elocution.  That  the  art  of  oratory  is  ornamen- 
tal, all  the  world  allows  ;  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  common- 
wealth, we  fliall  not  deny  :  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owfied, 
that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  talent  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  vicious 
man,  and  maybe  rendered  fubfcrvient  to  the  worft  purpofes  of 
party  and  fedition,  efpecially  in  a  country,  the  conftitution  of 
which  depends,  in  a  good  meafure,  on  popular  influence.  Mr, 
Sheridan's  plan  for  making  the  Englifh  tongue  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, and  cultivating  the  language  of  nature,  the  living 
fpeech,  we  heartily  approve.  We  congratulate  iiim  on  the  nu- 
merous lifl  cf  his  fiibfcribers  :  we  congratulate  the  public  on  the 
tiifpofiiion  of  the  prefent  m r,  who,  when  our  author  pre- 
fented him  with  his  plan  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  afcer- 
taining  our  language,  at  a  jundlure  when  he  was  engaged  in  a 
greater  variety  of  bufinefs,  than  probably  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  of  his  predccefTors,  found  leifure  to  examine  it  care- 
fully, and  declared  his  intention  of  giving  it  all  due  cowUe- 
nance  end  encouragement. 

In 
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Ih  hii  full  diflertation  he  traces  out  the  fources  of  our  er- 
rors and  faults  in  the  art  of  reading  ;  and  fliews  by  what  means 
it  may  be  in  the  power  of  every  man,  to  acquire  a  right  manner 
by  proper  pains  and  practice.  He  obferves  that  there  are  few 
perfons,  who,  in  private  company,  do  not  deliver  their  fenti- 
ments  with  propriety  and  force  in  their  manner,  whenever  they 
fpeak  in  earneft  ;  confequenrly  here  is  a  fure  rtandard  fixed  for 
propriety  and  force  in  public  fpeaking.  We  are  of  a  different 
opinion — Indeed,  if  a  man's  being  in  earneft,  when  he  fpeaks^ 
would  infallibly  confer  grace  and  propriety  upon  his  pronuncia- 
tion and  utterance,  this  would  be  an  eafy  method  of  acquiring 
both  :  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  earneftnefs 
very  often  impedes  the  pronunciation,  and  renders  the  harangue 
altogether  unintelligible.  A  man's  being  in  earneft,  indeed^ 
will  generally  contribute  to  his  placing  the  emphafis  right,  at 
leaft  it  will  prevent  his  placing  it  wrong :  but  there  are  many 
other  requifites  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  oratory;  and 
notvvithftanding  all  our  author  has  faid,  vvc  ftill  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  great  difference  between  the  manner  of  fpeaking 
in  private,  and  that  of  haranguing  in  public.  There  muft  be; 
a  variation  in  the  key  and  tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  inflexions 
ought  to  be  fo  managed  by  the  orator,  as  to  convey  his  words 
with  an  extraordinary  efteft  to  the  ears  of  his  audience.  This 
effetfl  will  be  beft  produced  by  a  method  of  delivery  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  ufed  in  common  converfation  ;  and  this  method 
muft  not  be  contrary  to,  but  an  improvement  upon  nature- 
Two  painters,  or  two  poets,  ftiall  exhibit  the  fame  objeft,  or 
exprefs  the  fame  fentiment  with  the  fame  adherence  to  nature, 
but  with  a  very  different  effeft  ;  becaufe  the  one  will  paint  what 
be  fees,  or  communicate  what  he  feels,  without  any  tafte  or 
choice  in  theexpreffion  ;  whereas,  the  other  will  render  his  pic- 
ture, or  his  thought,  ftriking,  by  prefenting  it  in  the  moft: 
agreeable  attitude,  or  colouring.  People  do  not  naturally  talk 
in  blank  verfe  ;  neverthelefs,  we  ftiould  juftly  condemn  a  tra- 
gedy written  in  profe,  becaufe,  over  and  above  the  fentiment, 
we  expeft  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  elocution.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  public  orator  mounts  the  roftrum,  we  ex- 
pe£l  not  only  to  be  informed  by  his  matter,  but  alfo  to  be  de- 
lighted with  his  manner  of  utterance;  by  a  flow,  diftindl,  full, 
fonorous  pronunciation,  rounded  and  regulated  by  melodious 
rifings  and  fallings  of  the  voice,  and  emphatic  paufes,  quite 
different  from  thofe  that  are  ufed  in  common  dialogue. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  ledlure,  Mr.  Sheridan  ob- 
ferves, that  a  good  delivery  depends  upon  a  due  attention  to 
articulation,  pronunciation,  accent,  emphafis,  tones  or   notes 
of  the  fpeaking  voice,  paufes  or  ftc»ps,  key  or  pitch,  and  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  voi'ce ;  and  of  each  of  thefe  articles  he  Ireate- 
in  their  order.  Speaking  of  the  natural  defeds  in  articulation, 
he  affirms,  that  of  the  multitude  of  inftances  which  offer  of  a 
vitious  articulation,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thoufand  which  pro- 
ceeds from  any  natural  defeft  or  impediment.  Of  this  point- 
he  had  many  proofs,  in  the  fchool  where  he  received  his  firft 
rudiments  of  education,  and  where  the  mafter  made  pronun- 
ciation a  chief  objedl  of  his  attention  ;  in  which  he  never  knew 
a  fingle  inliance  of  his  failing  to  cure  fiich  boys  as  came  to 
him  with  any  dere<5ls  of  that  kind,  though  there  were  numbers 
who  lifped  or  fluttered  to  a  great  degree  on  their  firil  entrance 
into  the  fchool,  or  who  were  utterly  unable  to  pronounce  fome 
letters,  and  others  very  indiftin£lly.  It  is  very  certain,  that 
mort  of  thefe  imperfedi'ons  may  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  reme- 
died, even  though  they  depend  upon  natural  defers ;  but  they 
Ere  generally  owing  to  carelefsnefs  or  inxifation  :  for  it  cannot 
^efuppofcd  that  nature  has  fixed  a  hlcmifh  on  the  articula- 
tion of  every  individual  born  within  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, although  there  is  not  one  native  of  that  coimty  free 
from  what  is  called  the /v/r,  which  is  a  defed  in  pronouncing 
the  letter  R.  By  the  bye,  this,  which  the  French  call  parler 
gras,  is  accounted  a  beauty  at  Paris,  and  as  fuch  affeded 
by  fome  of  their  popular  adors  and  pulpit  orators. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  ledure  upon  accent,  contains 
fome  fevere  flridures  upon  the  pradice  of  publifliing  Greek 
books  with  accents,  and  of  teaching  the  ufe  of  thefe  accents, 
the  nature  of  which  they  do  not  uiKlerftand.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  Ifaac  Voflius,  and  fome  other  critics,  have  rejeded  ac- 
centual marks  as  a  corrupt  innovation  of  the  modern  Greeks  in 
the  decline  of  literature  ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  feemf 
to  have  adopted  this  opinion,  by  publifliing  fome  editions  of 
Greek  authors  without  accents.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  no  ac- 
centual marks  have  been  found  in  ancient  manufcripts,  or 
mentioned  by  authors  of  the  former  ages  of  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin languages.  At  the  fame  time  it  muil  be  owned,  that  the 
learned  Mr.  Fofter,  in  his  elTay  on  this  fubjed,  has  fatisfadorily 
refuted  the  opinion,  that  the  accentuation  of  the  ancients  (for 
undoubtedly  they  always  ufed  tones  in  fpeaking,  though  the  vi- 
iible  notation  was  not  uftid  in  writing  till  the  time  of  Ariflo- 
phanesof  Byzantium)  referred  to  mufic,  and  not  to  articulate 
pronunciation  ;  -and  that  the  modern  virgulce,  or  figns  of  accent,, 
are  inconfiftent  with  a  i^^^t  regard  to  quantity.  He  demon- 
iirates,  that  metre  depends  on  quantity  alotie;  but  that  rythm 
is  compounded  of  accent  and  quantity  together. 

The  fourth  letter  turns  upon  empbafis ;  and  here,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  work,  we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  apt 
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examples,  and  judicious  obfervations,  which  the  nature  of  our 
plan  will  not  allow  us  to  particularize.  We  (hall,  however,  fe- 
Jedt  a  few  of  the  moft  curious,  which  may  ferve  at  once  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  author's  Aile,  and  a  proof  of  his  uncommon 
ingenuity  and  precifion. 

*  The  nccellity  of  obfervlng  propriety  of  emphafis  is  (o 
great,  that  the  true  meaning  of  words,  can  not  be  conveyed 
without  it.  For  the  fame  individual  words,  ranged  in  the  fame 
order,  may  have  feveral  different  meanings,  according  to  the 
placing  of  the  emphafis.  Thus,  to  ufe  a  trite  inftance,  the 
following  fentence  may  have  as  many  different  meanings,  as 
there  are  words  in  it,  by  varying  the  emphafis.  'Shall  you  ride 
to  town  to  morrow  ?  If  the  emphafis  is  on  Ihall,  as,  fhall  you 
ride  to  town  to-morrow  ?  it  implies,  that  the  perfon  fpoken  to 
had  exprelfed  before  fuch  an  intention,  but  that  there  is  fome 
doubt  in  the  queflioner,  whether  he  be  determined  on  it  or 
not,  and  the  anfwer  may  be,  ^Certainly,  or,  I  am  not  fure.  If 
it  be  on  you,  as,  fliall  you  ride  to  town  to-morrow?  the  quef- 
tion  implies  that  fome  one  is  to  go,  and  do  you  m.ean  to  go 
yourfelf,  or  fend  fome  one  in  your  ftead  ?  and  the  anfwer  may 
be,  No,  but  my  fervant  (hall.  If  on  ride,  as,  (hall  you  ri'de, 
&c.  the  anfwer  may  be.  No,  I  fhall  walk,  or  go  in  a  coach. 
If  on  tovv'n,  as  (hall  you  ride  to  tow'n  to-morrow  ?  the  anfwer 
may  be,  No,  but  I  fliall  ride  to  the  forelf .  l^  on  to-morrow, 
as,  (hall  you  ride  to  town  to-mdrrow,  the  anfwer  may  be.  No, 
not  to-morrow,  but  the  next  day. 

*  As  there  is  no  pointing  out  the  very  meaning  of  the  words 
by  reading,  without  a  proper  obferva tic n  of  emphafis,  itfurely 
has  been  a  great  defeat  in  the  art  of  writing,  that  there  have 
been  no  marks  invented  for  fo  neceflary  a  purpofe ;  as  it  re- 
quires at  all  times,  a  painful  attention  in  the  reader  to  the  con- 
text, in  order  to  be  able  to  doit  at  all;  and  in  many  cafes,  the 
moft  fevere  attention  will  not  anfwer  the  end  ;  for  the  emphafis 
is  often  to  be  regulated,  not  by  the  preceding  part  of  the  fen- 
tence, but  by  the  fubfcquent  one  ;  which  frequently  is  fo  long, 
that  the  motion  of  the  eye,  can  not  precede  the  voice,  with 
fufhcient  celerity,  to  take  in  the  meaning  in  due  time.  The 
want  of  fuch  nnarks  is  no  where  fo  ftrongly  perceived  as  in  the 
general  manner  of  reading  the  church  fervice  ;  which  is  often  fo 
ill  performed,  that  not  only  the  beauty,  and  fpirit  of  the  fer- 
vice is  loll,  but  the  very  meaning  is  obfcured,  concealed,  or 
wholly  perverted.  I  have  heard  many  clergymen,  vvho  did 
not  read  one  fingle  fentence  as  it  flionld  be,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  ;  but  I"  have  known  few  who  were  not  guilty  of 
many  faults  in  omitting,  or  mifplacing  the  emphafis.  And  on 
this  account  ir  is,  that  there  is  no  compofition  in  the  Englifli 
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tongue,  which  is  at  all  attended  to,  fo  little  underftood,  m  ge- 
neral, as  the  church  fervice.  This  would  be  obvious  to  any 
one,  who  would  enter  into  a  ferious  examination  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fervice,  and  compare  it  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  ufualjy  delivered,  Inftances  of  impropriety  might  be  fur- 
irifhed  in  abundance  thro'out  the  whole,  but  to  give  a  few  even 
at  the  firft  fetting  out,  I  mean  in  fome  of  the  verfes  from  fcrip- 
lure,  that  are  read  before  the  exhortation.  Upon  "examining 
their  true  meaning,  my  hearers  will  judge  whether  they  have 
ever  heard  that  meaning  exprefled  in  the  delivery.  The  ufual 
manner  of  reading  the  following  text  is  this: 

*  Enter  no'i  into  judgement  with  thy  feiVant,  O  Lord,  for  in 
^hy  s'ight,  iliall  no  man  living  bejus^tified. 

*  Here  the  words  no't,  fer'vant,  sSght,  jus^tified,  between 
"which  it  is  impoflible  to  find  out  any  connexion,  or  dependance 
of  one  on  the  other,  are  principally  marked.  By  thefe  falfe 
emphafes  the  mind  is  turned  wholly  from  the  main  purport, 
and  drift  of  tlie  verfe.  Upon  hearing  an  emphafis  on  the  par- 
ticle no't,  it  experts  quite  another  conclufion  to  make  the  mean- 
ing confiftent  ;  and  inftead  of  the  particle  /or,  which  begins 
the  latter  part  of  the  fentence,  it  would  expeft  a  but ;  as,  en- 
ter no^t  into  judgement  with  thy  fervant,  O  Lord,  hut  regard 
me  with  an  eye  of  mercy.  When  it  hears  the  emphafis  on 
ferVant,  it  expeds  another  concluuon  ;  as,  enter  not  into  judge- 
ment with  thy  ferVant,  O  Lord,  but  enter  into  judgement  with 
thofe  who  are  not  tliy  fervants.  The  fame  alfo  will  be  found 
in  the  emphafes  on  the  words  Ji^hty  and  jujiified.  So  that  the 
fentence  will  feemto  point  at  feveral  different  meanings,  and  to 
liave  no  confiftency.  But  if  it  be  read  in  the  following  manner, 
the  meaning  and  conneflion  will  be  obvious.  Enter  not  into 
ju'dgement  with  thy  fervant"  O  Lord"  for  in  thy^  fight,  (hall 
jio  man  living  be  juftified.  Here  we  fee  the  whole  meaning  is 
obvious,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  implied,  than  the 
mere  words  could  exprefs,  without  the  aid  of  proper  empha- 
fes.    Enter  not  into  judgement  with  thy  fervant,  O  Lord 

That  is,  enter  not,  O  Lord,  into   the  feverity  of  judgement 

with  thy  creature, For  in  thy^  fight, — which  is  all-piercing 

and  can  fpy  the  fmalleft  blemifh — fhaU  no  man  liVing  be  jurti- 
^ed — No  man  on  earth,  no  not  the  beft  Oiall  be  found  perfe(n:, 
or   fufficiently   pure,    to  ftand  the    examination,    of  the   eye 

of  purity  itfelf. For  in  th'y  fight  fliall  no  man  li'ving  be 

.juftified.* 

By  placing  the  emphafis  properly,  he  has  reftored  to  fenfe  a 
fentence  in  Macbeth,  which,  in  the  ufual  way  of  pronouncing 
^t^  was  fiat  nonfenfe. 
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"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wafli  this  blood 
Clean  fi  cm  my  hands  ?  No — thefc  my  hands  will  rather. 
The  multitudinous  fea  incarnardine. 
Making  the  green  one,  red." 

*  Now  the  laft  line  pronounced  in  that  mnnner,  calling  the  fea, 
the  green  one,  makes  flat  nonfenfe  of  it.  But  if  we  read  it 
with  proper  emphafis  and  flop,  and  fay,  making  the  green — 
v\\e  red.  Here  is  a  moft  fublimc  idea  conveyed,  that  his  hands 
dipped  into  the  Tea,  would  change  the  cdour  of  the  whole  ocean 

from  green  to  red  ;  making  the  green o'ne  red.     Nor,   if 

we  confuler  the  dillurbed  ftate  of  his  imagination  at  that  time, 
will  this  thought,  hyperbolical  as  it  may  feem  at  firfl:  view,  ap- 
pear at  all  unnatural.  For  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  fancy 
at  that  inltant  prefented  all  objeds  about  him  as  of  that  fan- 
guine  hue;  nay, converted  the  very  atmofphcre  that  furrounded 
liim,  into  a  fea  of  blood.* 

After  a!!,  though  he  has  vindicated  the  thought  from  the  im- 
putation of  licentious  hyperbole,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  ac- 
quit the  cxprefiion,  which  is  ridiculous  bombaft. 

*  Particles  (fays  he)  whenever  they  are  emphatical  change 
the  meaning  of  the  words  from  that  which  belongs  to  them  as 
pronounced  in  the  common  way.  Thus  if  we  read  this  lifie  of 
Othello  in  the  following  manner  : 

**  Put  out  the  light,  and  then,  put  out  the  light;" 

*  it  is  nonfenfe.  But  by  marking  the  particle  the  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  fame  words,  a  new  idea  and  a  new  meaning  is  pre- 
fented to  the  mind.  . 

*  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. 

*  That  is  the  light  of  life,  put  in  oppofition  by  force  of  this  em- 
phafis, to  the  light  of  the  candle.' 

This  expedient  of  placing  the  emphafis  on  they  leaves  the  ex- 
preflion  bold  and  indeterminate.  There  is  another  reading  of 
the  palfage,  which,  in  our  opinion,  renders  it  much  more  cha- 
raderiftic.     Othello's  rage  breaks  out  into 

"  Put  out  the  light,  and  then -** 

Here  he  makes  a  full  paufe,  as  if  afraid  to  truft  even  him- 
ftflf  with  his  horrid  purpofe.  His  heart  feems  to  fail  him  ;  but 
he  rccolledls  his  fury,  fnatches  up,  as  it  were,  hisdefperate  re^ 

fiedion  which  had  like  to  have  efcaped,  and  cries   again, 

Put  out  the  light At  firft  he  is  checked  by  an  emotion  of  ten- 

.deinefj;  and  now  it  is  reinforced  by  an  effort  of  reafon.     H 
j8ccordingly  rnoralizts  on  the  confequr*'  ^5 
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"  If  1  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter,  &c." 

In  the  fifth  ledlure  he  explains  the  nature  of  paufes  and  flops ; 

and  in  the  following  he  expatiates  upon  tones. < Speaking  of 

man,  *  All  the  organs  and  faculties  of  his  body,  neceffary  to 
his  animal  life,  (fays  he)  are  fo  fafliioned  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, tiiar  they  grow  of  courfe  to  perfedion  ;  but  the  organs 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  and  faculties  of  his  mind, 
neceflary  to  his  rational  life,  are  only  in  embrio  ;  it  depends 
nvholly  on  the  ajjijlatice  of  others,  together  with  his  own  care,  to 
give  them  birth,  and  bring  them  to  maturity.'  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  we  fhould  be  glad  to  know  by  whofe  afiiftance  the  firft 
progrefs  was  made  in  unfolding  the  human  underftanding.  We 
always  imagined  that  reafon,  by  its  own  innate  power,  inde- 
pendant  of  any  ajfiftancty  except  from  the  fenfes,  was  capable  of 
expanding  itfelf ;  and  that  all  the  proficiency  we  have  made  in 
human  learning,  was  originally  owing  to  the  fpontaneous  efforts 
of  this  internal  faculty. 

In  mentioning  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage, he  alfigns  as  one  caufe  of  that  difficulty,  the  great  num- 
ber of  different  ideas  conveyed  by  the  fame  word  pronounced 
in  different  tones  ;  but  this  is  in  {owsQ  meafure  the  cafe  with 
all  languages,  and  particularly  with  the  Englifh  :  for  example, 
the  epithet  a  pretty  fello^.v,  has  a  great  many  different  fignif^ca- 
tions,  according  to  the  different  tones  in  which  it  is  pronounced. 
Its  firfl  and  natural  meaning  is  purely  defcriptive,  or  ufed  for 
information  by  way  of  eulogium  :  the  fecond,  when  pronounced 
with  emphafis,  implies  a  warmer  encomium,  a  pretty  felJoiv  ! 
the  third  is  ironical,  and  becomes  a  reproach.  A  pretty  fdlc'-w, 
fpoke  with  a  fncer:  the  fourth  exprelfc-s  Jurprize  at  hearing 
fuch  a  man  called  a  pretty  fellonv  ;  equivalent  to  *  how  !  what ! 
he  «  pretty  felloiv!  fure  you  can't  think  fo  ?*  the  fifth  denotes 
.an  affcnt  to  the  information  given  ;  a  pretty  felloiv  ? — he  is?  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Many  other  words  and  phrafes  may  be  varied  in 
this  manner  by  different  modes  of  pronunciation,  fo  as  to  con- 
vey a  variety  of  meanings,  and  fome  contradiiflory. 

In  the  feventh  ledure  upon  gefture,  Mr.  Sheridan  quotes  Mr, 
Dryden's  pifture  of  Sigifmunda  hanging  over  the  heart  of  her 
lover  Guifcardo,  and  calls  it  a  beautiful  defcription. 

**  She  faid — Her  brim-full  eyes  that  ready  flood. 
And  only  wanted  will,  to  weep  a  flood, 
Released  their  watry  flore,  and  pour'd  amain. 
Like  clouds  low-hung,  a  fober  fhow'r  of  rain  ; 
Mute,  folemn  forrow,  free  from  female  noife, 
Such,  as  the  majeffy  of  grief  defiroys  ; 

for 
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for  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  fhe  fhed, 
Seem'd,  by  the  polhire,  to  difcharge  her  head 
O'erfiird  before  ;  and  oft  her  mouth  apply'd 
To  the  cold  heart,  fhe  kifs'd  at  once,  and  cry'd." 

For  our  parts,  we  think  her  poHure  hanging  over  a  cup  to 
difcharge  her  head,  conveys  a  very  indelicate  idea  of  an  infirm 
gentlewoman,  troubled  with  a  fait  rheum  dropping  from  her 
eyes  and  noflrils  ;  and  after  declaring  her  forrow  was  mute  and 
free  from  noife  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  tautology)  to  fay^^ 
J^ifeJ  the  cold  heart  and  cried,  is  a  downright  folecifm.  If  it  is 
not  a  bull,  it  is  ufing  the  verb  cry  in  a  very  vulgar  acceptation, 
which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  poem  of  any  dignity. 

We  are  in  fome  doubt  with  refpeft  to  the  propriety  of  our 
author's  remark,  when,  in  defcribing  the  cant  and  extravagant 
gel^ures  ufed  by  fome  religious  feds,  he  fays,  *  it  muft  be  evi- 
dent, upon  obferving  both  the  preachers,  and  their  auditory, 
that  it  is  only  the  imagination  which  is  wrought  upon  ;  as  tl^sre 
is  no  difcovering  in  their  countenances,  any  figns  which  are  the 
natural  concomitants  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  This  lan- 
guage of  emotions,  therefore,  is  well  calculated  to  make  enthu- 
fiarts,  but  not  believers.*  If  the  deepeft  impreflions  of  grief, 
melancholy,  and  defpair  in  the  countenance,  attended  with 
fighs,  groans,  tears,  and  fwoonings,  can  be  deemed  flgns  of 
feeling  in  the  heart,  we  will  affirm,  from  our  own  obfervation, 
that  thefe  are  often  produced  by  the  cant  and  geftures  of  preach- 
ers am.ongthe  fedaries  ;  and  with  refped  to  belief,  we  were  al- 
ways of  opinion,  that  implicit  faith  was  one  of  the  charade- 
riltics  of  fanaticifm. 

Mr.  Sheridan  takes  occafion  to  infert  in  this  leflure  a  very 
feafonable  and  juft  encomium  on  the  prefent  vice-chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

*  Excepting  thefe  wild  orators,  we  have  few  inftances,  of  any 
public  fpeakers,  who  even  feem  to  be  in  earneft;  and  on  that 
account,  thofe  few  who  are  really  fo,  raife  to  themfelves  a  pro- 
portionable degree  of  admiration.  Upon  a  late  public  occafion 
at  Oxford,  there  was  a  remarkable  proof  given  of  this.  A  per- 
fon,  of  the  firft  flation  *  in  the  univerfity,  was  to  addrefs,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  new  elefted  chancellour,  in  the  public 
theatre,  and  in  the  prefenc€  of  many  thoufands.  He  was 
no  way  remarkable  for  elocution,  and  this  was  perhaps  the 
firfi  time,  he  found  himfelf  engaged,  in  a  fcene  of  this  kind. 
As  he  was  a  man  of  a  fpeculative  turn,  he  had  an  uncommon 
(hare,  even  in  private  company,  of  that  aukward  bafhfulnefs. 


*  The  vice-chancellor, 

which 
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which  is  ufually  the  attendant  of  thofe,  who  have  much  com- 
merce with  books,  and  little  with  the  world.  Thofe  of.  his  ac- 
quaintance therefore,  were  in  pain  for  liinri ;  and  they  who 
knew  him  only  by  charafler,  did  not  expedl  that  he  would  ac- 
quit himfelf  well.  But  all  were  pleafingly  difappointed.  As 
he  had  no  art,  he  did  not  attempt  to  ufe  any.  He  was  really, 
and  at  heart  pleafed,  with  the  eleftion  of  the  chancellour,  and 
exprefled  himfelf  accordingly.  He  received  him,  with  the  air  of 
the  fame  cordial  joy,  that  a  man  would  fhew,  on  the  arrival  of 
a  long  wilhcd-for,  noble  guefl,  under  his  roof,  whofe  prefence 
would  make  a  fort  of  little  jubilee  in  the  family.  His  tones 
were  fuch,  as  refult  from  a  glad  heart  ;  his  eyes  fparkled  with 
pleafure,  and  his  whole  countenance  and  gefture  were  in  exact 
unifon.  No  one  was  at  leifure  to  examine  whether  any  part  of 
his  elocution  might  have  been  more  graceful;  it  was  jult,  it 
was  forcible,  it  moved  every  one.  His  eafy,  natural,  and  un- 
affected manner,  which  perhaps  was  fcarcely  ever  feen  before  by 
any  of  his  auditors,  in  a  public  f^^eaker,  excited  burfts  of  uni- 
verfal  applaufe;  not  from  proflituted  hands,  in  fupport  of 
party-opinions,  but  from  hearts,  that  felt  themfelves  agitated, 
by  a  participation  of  kindred  feelings,  refulring  from  his  man- 
ner, independent  of  his  matter.* 

The  ledlures  are  followed  by  two  difTertations  on  the  flate  of 
language  in  different  nations :  in  which  difftfrtatlons  the  author 
has  difplayed  much  genius  and  erudition,  and  (hewn  himfelf 
perfectly  mafter  of  his  fubjefl.  Neverthelefs,  we  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  in  opinion  from  him  in  fome  few  particulars, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  fpecify. 

The  volume  is  compleated  by  the  heads  of  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  elocution,  and  for  promoting  the  ftudy  of  the 
Englifh  language,  in  order  to  the  refining,  afcertaining,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  Ihndard ;  together  with  fome  arguments  to 
enforce  the  neceiTuy  of  carrying  fuch  a  plan  into  execu- 
tion. 

Though  fome  critics  may  look  upon  our  author  as  too  fan- 
guine  in  his  expeditions,  and  on  his  fcheme  as  too  gigantic  to 
be  fulfilled,  we  think  his  defign  equally  prafticable  and  praife^ 
worthy;  and  hope  his  arguments  will  have  due  weight  with 
thofe  who  alone  can  enable  him  to  profecute  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent and  efficacy. 


Art, 


( ■/■ ) 

Art.  II.  P radical  Ohfernjathns  on  Cancers  and  Diforders  cf  tht 
Brea/i,  explaining  their  different  Appearances  and  E'ven/s.  To 
rwhiih  are  nddedy  One  Hundred  Cafesy  fuccefsfulh  treated  ivithout 
Cutting,  ^j  Richard  Guy,  Surgeon,  and  Member  cf  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Surgeons  in  London.  Alfo  fome  Remarks  on  the  EffeSit 
of  Hemlock  J  Jhe^ing  the  Inefficacy  of  that  Medicine  in  Cancerous 
Complaints.  The  Whole  ferving  as  a  Sapplement  to  a  former  EJJTay 
onthe  Subjedy  by  the  fame  Author y  Auguft  1762.  8'z;o.  Pr,  2 J. 
Owen. 

IN  the  former  publication  fpeclfied  in  the  title,  Mr.  Guy  la- 
boured hard  to  prove,  that  the  charge  of  empiricifm  did 
not  imply  ignorance  ;  and  that  a  pra£litioner  in  phyfic  might, 
at  the  fame  time,  poflefs  a  nojlrumy  and  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge. With  this  view  he  formed  fuch  a  congeries  of  quota- 
tions, references,  illuftrations,  and  remarks,  from  divers  an- 
cient and  modern  writers,  as  would  have  fufficiently  anfwered 
his  purpofe,  had  not  certain  unfortunate  flips,  in  that  and  the 
prefent  treatife,  furniflied  room  to  doubt,  whether  he  cam.e 
fairly  by  fuch  an  aftoniftiing  fund  of  erudition.  When  a  me- 
dical writer  plays  round  the  Ikirts  of  his  fubjeft,  carefully  avoids 
•aU-Aphyfiological  difquifitions,  miftakes  the  meaning  of  tech- 
nical terms,  and  diflocates  and  perverts  fyntax,  it  requires  no 
infpiration  to  fathom  the  depth  of  his  talents.  Thefe  praflical 
obfervations  are  replete  with  blunders  and  folecifms  in  gram- 
mar. The  very  dedication  to  the  king  hath  not  efcaped  impu- 
rity of  fuch  a  nature,  as  cannot  well  be  afcribed  to  the  carelefs- 
;nefs  of  the  printer.  In  the  fifth  line  we  meet  with  an  inifance. 
Another  phrafe  in  the  fame  dedication  is  ftill  more  exceptiona- 
ble. Did  Mr.  Guy  ever  hear  *  of  fvmpathizing  in  the  calami- 
ties of  others.'  In  the  preface  we  find  many  unauthorized  ex- 
preflions,  fuch  as,  '  which  an  extenfive  practice  has  fully  ma- 

nifelled;/  to  be  not  only  fafe,  but  alfo,' A  difficulty  which 

requires  many  ftrong  evidences  to  furmount — confequent  to — 
tedious  prolixity — is  founded  from  the  experiments  of  others — 
many  inflances  of  which  are  among  thofc  cafes  that  I  have  re- 
lated, 7i;^(7  probably  would  have  fhared  that  fate — the  which  at 
prefent  I  am  not  inclined  to  refolve  them  in,  or  perhaps  jhall  he, 
until 

Subjoined  to  this  fl-iort  preface  are  annexed,  an  apology  for 
mVTpelling  and  mifpointing,  and  a  table  of  erraia,  but  not  a 
Jyllable  is  Hiid  in  excufe  for  fahe  concord  ;  nor  are  one  of  the 
grammatical  blunders  quoted  fo  much  as  altered. 

Let  us  now  proceed  through  a  few  pages  of  the  praJIical  re- 
marks, to  judge  of  this   writer's  erudition. *  The   confe- 

^juence  of  fuch  obflru(!^ions  commonly  are  fmall  lumps.'  (Pray 
^  to 
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to  which  of  thefe  fubftantives  does  the  verb  relate  ?) — '  May  it 
not  be  prefumed,  that  the  morbid  matter  of  an  ulcerated  can- 
cer, is  re-abforbed  by  thofe  veflels,  and  by  them  be  carried  off  diViA 

lodged/ *  Hence  the  whole  glandular  fubftance  of  the  breaft, 

with  the  integuments,  becomes  fpongy,  are  drawn  down.* 

The  following  defcription  is,  to  us,  utterly  unintelligible.— 
*  A  fecond  variety  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  comidal 
cancer,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  coney  divided  through  its  bafe^ 
with  its  apex  uppermoft.*  Neverthelefs  there  are  feveral  obfer- 
vations  difperfed  through  this  mifcellaneous  colleftion  of  re- 
marks, which  may  prove  ferviceable  to  the  practitioner.  We 
ihould  therefore  have  given  ourfelves  no  trouble  to  point  out 
the  lamenefs  of  our  author,  if  he  had  not  made  a  parade  of 
knowledge,'  to  which  it  appears  he  has  no  pretenfions.  There 
is  fcarce,  indeed,  a  fingle  page  in  the  performance,  where  Mr. 
Guy  does  not  betray  that  very  deficiency  which  he  is  fo  defirous 
to  conceal ;  but  we  muft  refrain  from  a  kind  of  criticifm,  which 
affords  but  little  entertainment  either  to  ourfelves  or  to  our 
readers. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Guy's  fupplemental  volume,  confifts 
of  cafes  ferving  to  evince  the  excellency  of  his  own  nojirum^ 
which  he  purchafed  for  a  valuable  confideration  from  Mr. 
Plunkett,  and  the  inefficacy,  nay,  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
cicuta^  fo  llrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck,  in  cancerous 
cafes,  and  fchirrous  tumors.  There  is  no  difputing  fa£l?,  but 
we  fliould  apprehend  that  the  objedions  to  the  hemlock  would 
come  with  more  v»/eight  from  any  other  writer,  than  from  a 
gentleman  ftrongly  interefted  in  decrying  the  medicine.  We 
entertain  too  favourable  an  opinion,  it  is  true,  of  Mr.  Guy's 
candour  and  humanity,  to  fuppofe,  that  from  felfilh  confide- 
rations,  he  would  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  a  medi- 
cine of  real  value ;  yet  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
charadler,  and  know  that  he  is  poflefled  o'l  2.  nojlrum  of  reputed 
fimilar  virtues  with  the  hemlock,  the  matter  v^iil  look  fufpicious. 
No  lefs  than  twenty  inftances  are  given,  where  the  hemlock  was 
unfuccefsfully  tried,  and  in  fome  of  the  cafes,  as  they  are  here 
reprefented,  it  proved  fatal. 

*  Mrs.  A ms,  in  Grofvenor-ftreet,  being  afflifted  with  ^ 

fpongy  tumour  in  the  breaft,  for  which  (he  had  taken  the  hem- 
lock pills  for  four  or  five  months  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
pills /^r  day  ;  her  nerves  were  fo  affeded,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  defift,  and  refolvent  cataplafms  were  applied  to  the 
breaft  for  a  time  without  any  apparent  relief:  the  hemlock  was 
re-adminiftered  for  fome  weeks  after,  by  the  reqiieft  of  her 
phyfician,  when  her  bowels  became  affeded  with  pain,  and 
great  dizzineiTes  in  the  head,  the  tremors  retur^ied  j  fhe  was 
5  then 
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then  advifed  to  take  a  journey,  but  foon  after  died  in  an  al- 
moft  fudden  manner,  although  the  breaft  was  not  ulcerated, 
nor  the  axillary  glands  afFeded.' 

Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  cafes  to  which  Mr.  Guy 
alludes,  when  he  fays,  *  he  has  known  the  patient  facrificed  to 

experiments.' We  could  wifh  he  had  dcfcribed  thefe  caf«;s 

more  particularly,  and  recited  the  gradual  eff<;<5ls  of  the  medi- 
cine ;  for  at  prefent  one  is  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  the  failure 
was  owing  to. — Befides,  a  curious  reader  will  defire  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  manner  Mr.  Guy  procured  his  intelligence  ; 
and  whether  it  was  not  from  ignorant  attendants,  who  always 
judge  of  the  reftitude  of  the  pradice  by  the  event. 

The  fucceeding  cafe  is  of  a  piece  with  the  former  : 

*  A  lady  at  Twickenham,  in  a  cancerous  cafe,  had  been  or- 
dered the  hemlock  pills  by  her  phyfician :  flie  had  taken  them 
little  more  than  a  week  before  her  head  was  feized  with  dizzi- 
nefs ;  tremors  afFeded  her  all  over ;  cold  fweats  and  faintlngs 
followed  ;  at  length  violent  pains  were  felt  in  her  bowels  ;  ihe 
became  paralytic,  lofing  the  ufe  of  her  limbs  and  fpeech;  in 
which  condition  I  was  fent  for  to  her  :  yet  notwithftanding  (lie 
found  fome  abatement  of  the  fymptoms  occafioned  by  the  hem- 
lock, from  other  medicines  that  were  ordered;  yet  the  pains  in 
the  bowels  continued,  and  proved  fatal  to  her  in  a  very  fhort 
time  after.  She  was  before  taking  the  hemlock  free  from  thofa 
complaints.' 

There  is  fomething  extremely  myfterious  in  the  following 
cafe :  *  At  the  very  time  (fays  Mr.  Guy)  of  my  writing  thefe 
remarks,  ^  fatal  injiance  of  the  lofs  of  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
lady  of  a  noble  fa:r.ily,  who  died  but  three  days  before  under 
the  circumftances  before-mentioned,  €ame  to  London  for  my 
advice.' — Now  pray  was  it  the  fatal  infance,  or  the  dead  lady y 
that  came  to  town  for  Mr.  Guy's  advice? 

Having  invalidated  all  that  has  been  alledged  by  Dr.  Stork, 
in  praife  of  the  hemlock,  and  paraphrafed  upon  the  Hippocra- 
tic  maxim  of  the  neceOity  of  calling  in  early  afliftance,  Mr, 
Guy  gives  ten  cafes  of  indurated  glands,  happily  cured  by  his 
own  pultice  ;  nor  can  we  entertain  the  leaft  fcruple  about 
tlie  truth  of  the  narrative,  as  the  author  has  made  ufe  of  the 
names  of  perfons  of  undoubted  charader  and  the  firft  fafliion, 
as  appears  by  the  following  and  many  fimilar  cafes  : 

*  Mifs  S L )  .niece  to  the  Hon.  Sir  W B y, 

in  Upper  Grofvenor-flreet,  after  having  been  for  fome  years 
afflifled  witii  a  fettled  pain  in  her  bread,  the  part  began  to 
grow  hard  towards  the  arm,  and  a  manifeft  enlargement  ofthe 
glands  appeared  ;  fhe  confulted  an  eminent  furgeon,  from  whom 
^t  received  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  relief  as  to  her  pain  ; 

never- 
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neverthelefs  the  fwelHng  remained.  At  length,  by  a  return  of 
almoft  conllant  pain,  it  increafed  very  much  :  (he  had  the  af- 

liftance  of  others  of  the  faculty,  but  then  found  no  relief. 

When  the  lump  had  arrived  at  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's, egg,  I 
vas  defired  to  vifit  her,  February  tiie  8th,  1760.  On  an  ex- 
amination of  the  part  the  gland  appeared  loofe,  yet  hard  and 
irregular  in  fhape,  though  no  ways  difcoloured.  The  conftant 
pain  fhe  had  felt  for  fome  time  paft  had  brought  her  into  a  very 
indifferent  ftate  of  health  ;  particularly  nervous  tremblings, 
reftlefs  nights,  and  great  deje^ion  of  fpirits.  In  about  two 
months,  by  my  method  of  treatment,  fhe  was  entirely  free 
from  her  complaints,  the  fwelled  gland  in  the  breaft  was  to- 
tally reduced,  the  pain  left  her,  and  fhe  has  ever  fince  conti- 
nued in  good  health.* 

The  two  fubfequent  cafes  are  fo  minute  and  fatisfadory,  that 
our  quoting  them,  we  believe,  will  give  real  pleafure  to  fome 
of  our  readers. 

*  Mrs.  Tottenham,  at  the  Caftle  and  Falcon,  in  Alderfgate- 
ftreet,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1758,  difcovered  a  fmall 
lump  in  her  breafl,  to  which  flie  at  firft  contented  herfelf  with 
only  applying  a  piece  of  flannel  :  it  was  attended  with  very 
little  uneafmefs  or  inconvenience  till  July,  1759,  when  it  be- 
came more  trcublefome,  and  was  confiderably  enlarged.  A  fur- 
geon  was  then  confulted,  who  prefcribed  the  millepides,  the  ufe  of 
which  was  continued  for  a  month  ;  but  the  tumor  ftill  encrea- 
fmg,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  take  the  advice  of  an  eminent 
phyfician,  who  direfled  fuch  medicines  as  he  thought  proper, 
but  without  the  defired  effed.  The  lump,  by  degrees,  advanced 
to  the  fize  of  a  very  large  orange  :  further  advice  was  then 
deemed  requifite ;  accordingly  another  furgeon  was  called  in, 
and  a  confultation  held,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  it  was 
their  joint  opinion,  the  only  probable  means  of  relief  was  by 
excijion  ;  but  fhe  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit 
to  the  knife -y  wherefore  after  taking  fuch  medicines  as  were  or- 
dered for  a  little  while  longer,  her  attending  furgeon  perceiving 
the  tumor  to  grow  larger,  and  fenfible  that  a  further  delay 
might  render  all  human  attempts  to  cure  her  fruitlefs,  re- 
commended her  to  my  care. 

*  My  attendance  was  defired  in  November,  1759,  when  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  above  noticed  circumltances.  i 
found  the  tumor  projedling  above  the  furface,  and  almoft  con- 
tiguous to  the  axilla,  and  comprehending  very  near  the  whole 
breafl.  Upon  handling  the  lump  I  apprehended  there  was  fome 
latent  fluid  covered  by  the  fchirrhus,  which  peculiar  circum- 
ftance  moft  probably  was  the  means  of  preventing  its  adherence 
to  the  peroral  mu.^cle. 

<  As 
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*  As  it  became  immediartly  neceflary  to  proceed  to  extirpa- 
tion, the  fame  was  happily  effedcd  by  the  application  1  have 
fo  frequently  mentioned  ;  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  extravafated 
lymph  followed  the  lump,  and  in  a  very  little  time  another 
gland,  as  big  as  a  large  walnut,  which  lay  between  the  original 
fwelling  and  the  fluid  matter,  alfo  feparated.  The  difcharge  of 
this  tranfparent  fluid  continued  for  near  a  month,  though  from 
whence  it  proceeded  could  not  be  pofitively  difcovered  ;  from 
this  difcharge  the  patient  was  much  debilitated,  and  in  particu- 
lar had  fuch  a  weaknefs  in  her  legs,  as  to  render  her  unable  to 
ftand  for  near  three  weeks.  At  my  defire  her  phyfician  was  ap- 
plied to  for  the  rtmoval  of  this  diforder,  by  whofe  afliftancc  ftie 
recovered  her  ftrcngth.  The  breall  perfeftly  heakd,  and  ftie 
was  reftoredto  a  good  flate  of  health. 

*  In  June,  1761,  the  breaft  was  almoft  uiddenly  puffed  up, 
but  without  any  hardnefs,  pain,  or  difagreeable  fenfation,^  ex- 
cept a  fort  of  numbnefs  in  the  {>art.  My  attendance  was  agair. 
dcfired,  when  the  patient  informed  me,  that  flie  had  not  been 
in  fo  good  a  flate  of  health  for  many  years,  as  fmce  my  lall: 
vifits  to  her  j  but  flie  could  not  help  exprefling  fome  concern 
for  the  prcfent  appearance  of  her  breaft,  v/hich  feemcd  to  con- 
tain a  fluid  ;  but  unwilling  to  reft  upon  my  own  judgment,  de- 
fired  the  fentiments  of  another  furgeon,  who  concurred  with 
me  in  opinion,  and  advifed  the  fpeedy  difcharge  of  it :  a  fmall 
aperture  was  accordingly  made,  from  whence  iflued  out  a  great 
quantity  of  hydatides,  or  fmall  conneifled  bladders  of  clear  wa- 
ter. As  thefe  emptied  themfclves  the  breaft  fubfided  ;  but  the 
difcharge  occafioned  a  frefli  weaknefs  ii>  her  legs,  though  much 
lefs  than  flie  experienced  in  her  former  complaint.  Thefe  hy- 
datides were  very  troublefome  for  a  good  while,  and  the  mem- 
branes that  enclofed  the  water  appeared,  after  its  difcharge,  like 
a  flaccid  fungus;  which  was  permitted  to  remain  for  fome  time, 
in  order  to  fee  whether  any  more  hydatides  would  appear  ;  nor 
vras  it  without  difficulty  thefe  fungous  membranes  could  be  fup- 
preflied ;  but  afterwards  the  breaft  entirely  recovered  to  its  na- 
tural ftate.  The  patient  felt  very  little  pain  or  inconvenience 
from  the  treatment  that  was  ufcd  ;  and  when  the  fore  was  near 
healed,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  preferve  a  fmall  iffue,  that 
a  drain  might  for  a  time  be  continued,  the  which  has  fully  an- 
fwered  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  her  to  perfcfl  health.' 

The  following  cafe  was  written  by  the  lady  herfelf,  and  in- 
ferted  at  her  requeft  : 

*  After  a  lying-in  in  November,  1759,  ^  f^velling  arofe  un- 
der my  chin,  about  the  flze  of  a  walnut,  but  without  pain  for 
fome  time.  1  applied  oil  of  rofes  to  it.  In  December  I  per- 
ceived it  grew  much  bigger,  and  was  very  painful :  1  confulted 
my  apothecary,  who  advifed  a  iniltice  of  bread  and  milk,  which 

lu^ed 
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I  ufed  for  ten  days ;  but  finding  the  Avelling  during  that  tlmi 
much  encreafed,  and  my  under  jaw  coiitraded  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  I  could  get  nothing  into  my  mouth  but  liquids,  1  lent 

for  Mr.  ,  furgeon,  in ftreet,  who  direded  a  pul- 

tice  to  be  laid  on  (which  I  was  informed  was  made  of  linfeed.) 
This  was  continued  about  three  weeks,  when  be  lanced  it,  and 
there  difcharged  half  a  tea-cup  of  blood  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
matter.  In  a  ^^^^  days  after  the  operation,  the  fwelling  was 
greatly  increafed,  and  the  glands  of  my  neck  down  to  my  collar 
bone  were  grown  fo  large  and  inflamed,  that  I  could  not  bear 
to  lay  my  head  down.  In  this  ftate  1  continued  for  a  fortnight, 
in  which  time  it  broke  in  two  places  near  my  windpipe  :  I  theri 

defired  Mr. ,  another  furgeon,  to  examine  it  and  give  me 

his  opinion,  which  he  did,  and  told  me  it  was  cancerous:  this 

alarmed    me  very  much  ;    I  acquainted  Mr. (my   firft 

furgeon)  the  next  day  of  this  gentleman's  opinion,  and  de- 
fired  1  might  have  Mr. 's  (furgeon  in  P —  M — )  opinion 

in  confultation  :  he  came  the  next  day ;  they  only  ordered  me  a 
draught  night  and  morning.  I  continued  three  weeks  longer 
in  that  miferable  way,  for  then  I  might  fay  truly  miferable,  for 
the  fweiling  was  now  become  near  as  large  as  a  pint  bafon,  my 
ear  funk  in,  my  eye  and  forehead  fwelled  in  a  frightful  manner, 
and  large  fleHiy  fubltances  fprouted  out  in  feveral  places,  there 
being  eight  different  holes.  1  could  get  no  fleep  for  fevera! 
weeks,  but  what  was  through  opiates,  which,  with  the  pain 
together,  made  me  delirious  at  times:  Mr.  ■   (my  firft 

furgeon)   had    now  attended  me  about  nine  weeks  ;  he  then 

informed,    that    Mr. and   himfelf  thought  it  to  be  a 

cancer,  and  he  could  do  no  more  for  me  than  laying  fome- 
thing  cooling  to  it.  I  had  flattered  myfelf  with  hopes  that 
I  might  do  well  till  this  declaration  ;  I  had  now  lived  twelve 
weeks,  and  could  get  nothing  in  my  mouth  (from  my  jaws 
being  locked  together)  but  liquids,  and  expefted  death  in  a 
ihort   time.     A  neighbour  then   advifed  my  fending  for  Mr. 

. ,  another  furgeon,  who  told  me  he  thought  my  cafe  ^o 

dangerous,  he  did  not  care  to  meddle  with  it.  I  then  fent 
for  Dr.  W — d,  who  alfo  declined  it.  I  was  then  told  by  a  friend,- 
of  the  cures  that  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Guy,  furgeon,  in  can- 
cers ;  I  fent  immediately  for  him,  defiring  he  would  not  fcru- 
ple  to  tell  me  his  fentiments  inger.uoufly,  whether  I  had  an)r 
hopes  left:  he  exprelfed  his  fears  of  the  bone  being  affeft^ll; 
and  gave  but  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  though  he  differed  in  one 
point  of  opinion  with  the  rell  of  the  gentlemen*.  He  defired 
he  might  call  in  fome  eminent  phyfician  or  furgeon,  to  prevent 
refledlion  unjuftly  in  cafe  of  ill  fuccefs;  I  readily  acquiefced,  and- 

•  Mr.  Guy  infilled  that  my  cafe  was  not  cancerous. 

propofed 
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bropofed  Dr.  S g,  fenior,  who  gave   him   a  meetin;:,  and 

prefcribedj  Mr.  I m,  an  eminent  furgeon,  wasalfo  brought 

')y  Mr.  Guy  to  judge  of  my  condition  :  1  conceived  great  fati?- 
ladion  on  Mr.  Guy's  undertaking  my  cafe  ;  he  applied  the  firft 
dreding  that  day,  and  continued  it  daily  ;  in  the  fj>ace  of  a 
week  I  found  myfclffo  eafy,  that  I  could  fleepfour  or  five  hour^ 
in  a  night  without  the  fleeping  draughts  \  in  another  week  the 
fproutingsof  flefli  began  to  go  away,  and  the  fweilin'rand  hard- 
nefsthat  ran  above  my  eye,  &c.  growing  fofter,  I  found  myfelf 
every  vVay  eafy  and  better,  mending  daily.  In  about  fix  weeks 
all  my  hardnefs  and  fwelling  being  entirely  gone,  Mr.  Guy 
gave  me  great  hopes  of  a  cure  ;  my  jaws,  which  had  been  fo 
long  fliut,  were  now  open  ;  I  could  eat  any  thing  that  was  pro- 
per, although  there  were  then  eight  holes  between  my  tempb 
and  collar  bone.  In  the  fpace  of  fourteen  weeks  I  v/as  entirely- 
cured,  and  without  any  cutting,  and,  by  the  blefling  of  God, 
have  been  ever  fince  reftored  to  perfect  he?.lth  ;  and  in  regard 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  1  have  wrote  the  whole  of  my  cafe  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  to  the  intent  and  defire  that  Mr.  Guy  may 
publifh  it,  and  am  ready  to  fatisfy  any  perfon  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  here  inferted. 

July  the  19//7,  1762.  M.  SMITH, 

Great  ^een/ireety  Lincoln* s  Inn- Fields  * 

Upon  the  whole,  this  nofirum  of  Mr.  Guy  appears  to  us  to 
poflefs  fuch  extraordinary  virtues,  that  we  cannot  help  wifliing 
the  leoiflature  would  render  it  his  intereft  to  make  it  public,  for 
the  general  benefit.  We  have  feen  many  recipes,  which  have 
been  affirmed  to  be  the  fame  with  Plunkett's  pultice,  and  parti- 
cularly an  attefted  formula,  in  a  late  work,  entitled,  The  Sur- 
geons Pharmacopoeia  ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  effeds, 
nor  indeed  do  we  expcd,  from  the  ingredients,  they  can  be 
fimilar. 


Art.  III.  The  Works  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick'/, Dublin.  Vols.  XIII .  and  XIV,  izmo.  Price  6s. 
Dodfley. 

IT  is  a  misfortune  to  celebrated  wits,  that  whatever  they  fay 
or  write  is  recorded  to  pofterity,  by  the  diligence  of  fome. 
literary  jobber,  who  never  fails  of  profiting  by  the  difgrace  bi 
his  author.  Every  fcrap  found  among  the  papers  of  fuch  a 
writer  ispublifh&d,  without  confideration,  whether  it  befit  for 
infpedlion,  or  whether  it  increafes  or  diminilhes  his  reputation  ; 
the  name  will  fell  the  motley  production,  and  that  is  generally 
fuificient  for  the  editor.  Of  a  very  different  ftamp  is  the  mif- 
VoL.  XIV.  Septembn  1762,  N  cellaneous 
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cellaneous  colle(51ion  before  us;  many  pieces  in  which  artr 
flrongly  chara<^leriftical  of  the  inimirable  author  ;  tliough  ws^ 
could  wifh  the  choice  had  been  more  judicious,  and  the  two 
volumes-  compreired  into  one.  The  v)ublic  is  much  obliged 
to  the  Englifh  editors  for  To  valuable  an  addition  to  the 
works  of  this  unparalleled  Hibernian  \v>t  and  patriot,  which 
will  render  the  London  edition  as  complete  as  the  Dublin,  and 
prove  extremely  acceptable  to  \\\Qi^t  who  have  not  feen  the  lat- 
ter. As  we  happen  to  be  of  this  number,  we  ftiall  treat  thefe 
volumes  as  an  intire  new  puWication,  and  fpecify  the  contents, 
with  a  few  general  obfervations  on  each  particular  piece. 

The  thirteenth  volume  begins  with  four  fc;rmons ;  on  bearing 
falfe  witnefs ;  on  the  poor  man's  contentment  ;  on  the  taufes 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  I'elami  ;  and  upon  fleeping  in 
church.  Dr.  Swift  i*  not  reckoned  to  exctl  in  this  fnecies  of 
compofitlon  ;  yet  thefe  difcourfes  are  well  calculated  to  inftrui^ 
an  audience  of  the  meaner  fort  ;  and  the  lal\,  in  particular, 
abounds  wiih  flrokes  of  humour,  which  cannot  be  thought  un- 
feafonable  even  from  the  pulpit,  when  we  confider  that  raillery 
is  likely  to  produce  a  better  effect  on  fuch  a  fubjedl,  ihan 
the  mod  grave  and  laboured  difcctirfe.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  ])robable  thefe  fermons  were  never  intended  to  wander 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  deanry. 

The  next  piece  is  entitled.  Remarks  upon  a  Book  called  the 
'Rights  of  the  Chrijlian  Church  %  and  by  this  we  find,  that  contro- 
vcrfy  was  by  no  means  Dr.  Swift's  talent.  Many  of  the  obfer- 
vations  are  fenfible  and  worthy  of  the  author;  but  where  the 
dean  has  confined  himfelf  to  clofe  criticilm,  lie  is  dry,  prolix, 
and  unentertaining;  yet  is  this  fpecimen  fingled  out  for  enco- 
miums by  the  editors. 

Then  follow  two  papers,  inferted  in  the  Crafrfman,  relative 
to  Ireland  ;  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  the  Memoirs  of  Capt.  John 
Creichton,  drawn  up,  and  digefted  from  his  own  materials,  by 
the  i^t^u.  This  little  piece  does  credit  to  the  doctor's  humani- 
ty, as  it  was  compofed  merely  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  dif- 
treflcs  of  that  brave  and  unfortunate  officer.  There  is  a  fim- 
plicity  in  the  Memoirs,  which  cannot  fail  of  pleafing  a  .reader 
of  true  tafte ;  and  many  of  the  fadts  recorded,  though  of  » 
private  nature,  are  extremely  interefting. 

The  hints  towards  an  Effay  on  Converfation,  is,  alone,  fufti- 
cient  to  bear  up  the  credit  of  a  volume.  Every  line  breathes 
the  fpirit  of  S'wifty  and  excels  in  that  grave  humour,  and  faci- 
lity of  wit,  for  which  he  will  ever  remain  diftingiiiflied.  We 
were  {o  delighted  with  the  author's  enumeration  of  the  errors 
in  condu<^  which  deftroy  converfation,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
fpom  imparting  the  fame  pleafure  to  our  readers. 

*  Nothing 
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^  Nothing  (fays  the  dean)  is  more  generally  exploded  than 
\\\t  folly  of  talking  too  much,  yet  I  rarely  remember  to  have 
feen  five  people  together,  where  fome  one  among  them  hatli 
not  been  predominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  great  conftraint  and 
difguft  of  all  the  relt.  But  among  fuch  as  deal  in  multitudes 
of  words,  none  are  comparable  to  the  fober  deliberate  talker, 
who  proceedeth  with  much  thought  and  caution,  maketh  his 
preface,  brancheth  out  into  feveral  digieflions,  ftndeth  a  hint 
that  putteth  him  in  mind  of  another  itory,  which  he  promifeth 
to  tell  you  when  this  is  done ;  comcth  back  regularly  to  his 
fubjeft,  cannot  readily  csll  to  mind  fome  perfon's  name,  hold- 
cth  his  head,  complaineth  of  his  memory  ;  the  whole  company- 
all  this  while  in  fufpence ;  at  length  fays,  it  is  no  matter,  and 
fo  goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  buHnefs,  it  perhaps  proveth  at 
lalt  a  ftory  the  company  hath  heard  fifty  times  before ;  or,  at 
beit,  fome  infipid  adventure  of  the  relater. 

*  Another  general  fault  in  converfation  is,  that  of  thofe  who 
affeft  to  talk  of  themfelves :  fome,  without  any  ceremony;  will 
run  over  the  hiftory  of  their  lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their 
difeafes,  with  the  feveral  fymptoms  arid  circumrtances  of  them  ; 
will  enumerate  the  hardfliips  and  injuftice  they  have  fuffered  in 
court,  in  parliament,  in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are  more  dex- 
trous, and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the  w-atch  to  hook  in  their 
ownpraife:  they  will  call  a  witnefs  to  remember,  they  always 
foretold  what  would  happen  in  fuch  a  cafe,  but  none  would 
believe  them  ;  they  advifed  fuch  a  man  from  the  beginning,  and 
told  him  the  confequences,  juft  as  they  happened  ;  but  he 
would  have  his  own  way.  Others  make  a  vanity  of  telling  their 
ftulis;  they  are  the  (irangeft  men  in  the  world ;  they  cannot 
diflemble  ;  they  own  it  is  a  folly  ;  they  have  lolt  abundance  of 
advantages  by  it  ;  but  if  you  would  give  them  the  world,  they 
cannot  help  it ;  thc're  is  fomething  in  their  nature  that  abhors 
infincerity  and  conftraint;  with  many  other  unfufFerable  topics 
cf  the  fatne  altitude. 

*  Of  fuch  mighty  importance  every  man  Is  to  himfelf,  and 
ready  to  think  he  is  To  to  others  ;  without  once  making  this 
eafy  and  obvious  reflexion,  that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more 
weight  wirh  otlier  men,  than  their's  have  with  him;  and  how 
little  that  is,  he  is  fenfible  enough. 

*  Where  company  hath  met,  1  often  have  obferved  two  per- 
fons  difcover,  by  fome  accident,  that  they  were  bred  together 
at  the  fame  fchool  or  univerfity,  after  which  the  reit  are  con- 
demned to  filence,  and  to  liften  while  thefe  two  are  refreshing 
each  other's  memory  with  the  arch  tricks  and  pafiages  of  them- 
ftlres  and  their  comrades. 

N  2.  •  Iknovv 
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'  I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army,  who  will  fit  for  forae 
lime  with  a  fupercilious  and  impatient  filence,  full  of  anger  and 
contempt  for  ihofe  who  are  talking  ;  at  length  of  a  fudden  de- 
mand audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  Ihoit  dogmatical  way  ;. 
then  withdraw  within  himfelf  again,  and  vouchfafe  to  talk  no 
more,  until  his  fpirits  circulate  again  to  the  fame  point. 

*  There  are  fome  faults  in  converfation,  which  none  are  (6 
fubjedt  to  as  the  men  of  wit,  nor  ever  fo  much  as  when  they 
are  with  each  other.  If  they  have  opened  their  mouths,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  fay  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is  fo  many 
words  loft:  it  is  a  torment  to  the  hearers,  as  much  as  to  them- 
felves,  to  fee  them  upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpe- 
tual conftraint,  with  fo  little  fucccfs.  They  muft  do  fomething^ 
extraordinary,  in  order  to  acquit  themfeKes,  and  anfwer  theis 
character,  elfe  the  ftanders-by  may  be  difappointed,  and  be  apt 
to  think  them  only  like  the  reft  of  mortals.  I  have  known  two 
men  of  wit  induftrioufiy  brought  together,  in  order  to  enter- 
tain the  company,  where  they  have  made  a  very  ridicul«u» 
figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own  e;.'pence. 

*  I  know  a  man  of  wit,  who  is  never  cafy  but  where  he  caiv 
be  allowed  to  didate  and  prefide ;  he  neither  expedeth  to  be 
informed  or  entertained,  but  to  difplay  his  own  talents.  His 
bufmefs  is  to  be  good  company,  and  not  good  converfation  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  chufeth  to  frequent  thofe  who  are  content 
to  liften,  and  profefs  themfelves  his  admirers.  And,  indeed,, 
the  worft  converfation  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  in  my 
life,  was  that  at  Will's  coffee-ho\ife,  where  the  v/its  (as  they 
were  called)  ufed  formerly  to  aflemble  ;  that  is  to  fay,  five  or 
fix  men,  who  had  writ  plays,  or  at  leaft  prologues,  or  had 
ihare  in  a  mifcellany,  came  thither,  and  entertained  one  ano- 
ther with  their  trifling  compofures,  in  fo  important  an  air,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  nobleft  efforts  of  hunian  nature,  or  that  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them  ;  and  they  were  ufually  at- 
tended with  an  humble  audience  of  young  ftudents  from  the 
inns  of  courts,  or  the  univerfities,  who,  at  due  diftance,  liften- 
ed  to  thefe  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great  contempt 
for  their  law  and  philofophy,  their  heads  filled  with  tralh,  under 
the  name  of  politenefs,  criticifm,  and  belles  lettres. 

*  By  thefe  means  the  poets,  for  many  years  paft,  were  all 
over^run  with  pedantry.  For,  as  I  take  it,  the  word  is  not 
properly  ufed  ;  becaufe  pedantry  is  the  too  frequent  or  unfea- 
fonable  obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  difcourfe^ 
and  placing  too  great  a  value  upon  it  ;  by  which  definition,, 
men  of  the  court  or  the  army  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry  as 
a  phiiofopher  or  a  divine  ;  and,  it  is  the  fame  vice  in  women, 
when  they  are  over-copious  upon  the.fiibjedl  of  their  petticoats,. 

OS 
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or  their  fans  or  their  china.  For  which  reafon,  although  it 
be  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good  maimers,  to  put  «ien 
«pon  talking  on  fubjedts  they  are  bell  verfed  in,  yet  that  is  a 
liberty  a  wife  man  could  hardly  take  ;  becaufe,  befide  the  im- 
putation of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never  improve  by. 

*  This  great  town  is  ufually  provided  with  Tome  player,  mi- 
mic, or  buffoon,  who  hath  a  general  reception  at  the  good  ta- 
bles ;  familiar  and  domeflic  with  perfons  of  th«  firft  quality, 
and  ufually  fent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company  ; 
againft  which  I  have  no  objedion.  You  go  there  as  to  a  farce 
or  a  puppet-fhow  ;  your  bufinefs  is  only  to  laugh  in  feafon,  ei- 
ther out  of  inclination  or  civility,  while  this  merry  companion 
is  aftinghis  part.  It  is  a  bufinefs  he  hath  undertaken,  and  we 
are  to  fuppofe  he  is  paid  for  his  day's  work.  I  only  quarrel, 
when  in  feleft  and  private  meetings,  where  men  of  wit  and 
learning  are  invited  to  pafs  an  evening,  this  jefter  fiiould  be  ad- 
mitted to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks,  and  make  the  whole  com- 
pany unfit  for  any  other  convcrfation,  befides  the  indignity  of 
confounding  men's  talents  at  fo  (hameful  a  rate. 

*  Raillery  is  the  fineft  part  of  converfation  ;  but,  as  it  is  our 
ufual  cuftom  to  counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear 
for  us,  fo  we  have  done  with  this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what 
is  generally  called  repartee,  or  being  fmart ;  juft  as  when  an  ex- 
penfive  falhion  cometh  up,  tliofe  who  are  not  able  to  reach  it^ 
content  thcmfclves  with  feme  paltry  imitation.     It  now  pafleth 
for  raillery  to  run  a  man  down  in  difcourfe,  to  put  him  out  of 
countenance,  and  make  him  ridiculous,  fometimes  toexpofe  the 
defeds  of  his  perfon  or  underfianding  ;  on  all  which  occafions 
he  is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
being  able   to  take  a  jeft.     Jt  is  admirable  to  obferve  one  who 
is  dextrous  at  this  art,  fingling  out  a   weak  adverfary,  getting 
the  lau^  on  his  fide,  and  then  carrying  all  before  him.     The 
French,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a  quite  diffe- 
rent idea  of  the  thing,  and  fohad  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our 
fathers.     Raillery  was  to  fay  fomething  that  at  firft  appeared  a 
-reproach  orrefledion,  but  by  fome  turn  of  wit  unexpedled  and 
furprifing,  ended  always  in  a  compliment,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  perfon  it  was  addreffed  to.     And  furely  one  of  the  bell 
*ules  in  converfation  is,  never  to  fay  a  thing  which  any  of  the 
company  can  reafonably  wilh  we  had  rather  Icfr  unfaid  ;  nor  can 
there  any  thing  be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which 
people  meet  together,  than  to  part  unfatisfied  with  each  other 
X)r  thcmfclves. 

*  There  arc  two  faults  in  convcrfation,  which  appear  very  dif- 
ferent, yet  arifc  from  the  fame  root,  and  are  equally  blame- 
^Je  ;  I  mean,  an  impatience  to  interrupt  others,  and  the  un- 
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cafinefs  of  being  interrupted  ourfelves.  The  two  chief  ends  of 
converfation  are  to  entertain  and  improve  thofe  we  are  among, 
or  to  receive  thofe  benefits  ourfelves  ;  which  whoever  will  con- 
fider,  cannot  eafily  run  into  pither  of  thofe  two  errors  ;  becauft: 
when  any  man  fpeaketh  in  company,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he 
doth  it  for  hjs  hearer's  fake,  and  not  his  own  ;  fo  that  common 
difcretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  lend  it  ;  nor,  on  the  other  fide,  to  interrupt  him 
who  is  in  poffefllon,  becaufe  that  is  in  the  grolTell  manner  to 
give  the  preference  to  our  own  good  fenfe. 

*  There  are  fome  people,  whofe  good  manners  will  not  fuf- 
fer  thenfi  to  interrupt  you  ;  but  what  is  almoft  as  bad,  will  dif- 
coyer  abundance  of  impatience,  and  lye  upon  the  watch  until 
vou  have  done,  becaufe  they  have  flarted  fomething  in  their 
own  thoughts  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Mean  tim^ 
they  are  fo  far  from  regarding  what  pafies,  that  their  imagina- 
tions are  wholly  turned  upon  what  they  have  in  referve,  for  fear 
itfhould  flip  out  of  their  memory  ;  and  thus  they  confine  their 
invention,  which  might  otherwife  range  over  a  hundred  things 
full  as  good,  and  that  might  be  much  more  naturally  intro- 
duced. 

*  There  is  a  fort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  fome  people,  by 
pra<rtifing  among  their  intimates,  have  introduced  into  their 
general  converfation,  and  would  have  it  pafs  for  innocent  free- 
dom or  humour,  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our  nor- 
thern climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  politenefs  we 
liave  are  purely  forced  by  art,  and  are  fo  ready  to  lapfe  intq 
Larbarity.  This,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  raillery  of 
ilaves,  of  which  we  have  many  inftances  in  Plantus.  It  feemcth 
to  have  been  i:iti  induced  among  us  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  pre- 
ferring the  fcum  of  the  people,  made  it  a  court-entertainment, 
of  which  1  have  heard  many  particulars  ;  and,  confidering  all 
things  were  turned  upfide  down,  it  was  reafonable  and  judi- 
cious :  although  it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridicule 
a  point  of  honour  in  the  other  extreme,  when  the  fmalleftword 
jBifplaced  among  gentlemen  ended  in  a  duel. 

*  There  are  fome  men  excellent  at  telling  a  ftory,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  plentiful  iiock  of  them,  which  they  can  draw  out 
vpon  occafion  in  all  companies ;  and,  confidering  how  low  con- 
verfation runs  now  among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  contempti- 
ble talent ;  however,  it  is  fuhjefl  to  two  unavoidiible  defe(as  ; 
frequent  repetition,  and  being  foon  exhaufted  ;  fo  that  who- 
ever valiieth  this  gift  in  h'.mfelf,  hath  need  of  a  good  memory, 
and  oughr  frequently  to  fliift  his  company,  that  he  may  not  dif- 
cover  the  weaknefs  of  hi;  fund  ;  for  thofe  who  are  thus  endowed, 
have  feldom  any  other  revenue,  but  live  upon  the  main  ftock. 
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'*  Great  fpeakers  in  public,  are  feldom  agreeable  in  private 
conveiTalioii,  whether  their  faculty  be  natural,  or  acquired  by 
|>radice  and  often  venturing.  Natural  elocution,  although  it 
may  fcem  a  paradox,  ufually  fpringeth  from  a  barrcnnefs  of  in- 
vention and  of  words,  by  which  men  who  have  only  one  ftock 
of  notions  upon  every  fubjeiSt,  and  one  fet  of  phrafes  to  exprefs 
them  in,  they  (wim  upon  the  fuperficies,  and  offer  ihemfelves 
on  every  occafion  ;  therefore,  men  of  much  learning,  and  w-ho 
know  thecompafs  of  a  language,  are  generally  the  worft  talk- 
ers on  a  Hidden,  until  much  pradice  hath  inured  and  embold- 
ened them,  becaufe  they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter, 
variety  of  notions,  and  of  words,  which  they  cannot  readily 
chufe,  but  are  perplexed  and  entangled  by  too  great  a  choice  ; 
vhich  is  no  difadvantage  in  private  converfation  ;  where,  on 
the  otlier  fide,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all  others,  mcil 
infupportable. 

'  Nothing  hath  fpoiled  men  more  for  converfation,  than  the 
rharadler  of  being  wits,  to  fupport  which,  they  never  fail  of 
encouraging  a  number  of  followers  and  admirers,  who  lilt 
themfelves  in  their  fervice,  wherein  they  find  their  accounts  on 
both  fides,  by  pleafing  their  mutual  vanity.  This  hath  given 
the  former  fuch  an  air  of  fupeiiority,  ^nd  inade  the  latter  fo 
pragmatical,  that  neither  of  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  I 
Jay  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  difpute  and  contradii^ion,  tell- 
ing of  lies,  orof  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  difeafe  called 
the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  that  they  are  never  prefent  in 
mind  at  what  pafleth  in  difcourfe  ;  for  whoever  labours  under 
any  of  thefe  pofleflions,  is  as  unfit  for  converfation  as  madmen 
In  Bedlam.* 

It  is  impolTible  to  read  thefe  obfcrvations,  without  making 
application  to  ourfelves  and  our  acquaintance,  and  confefling 
4iiat  they  are  founded  on  a  juft  knowledge  of  hu-naan  nature. 

Thecharafter  of  the  earl  of  Wharton  is  bitter,  keen,  and 
farcaftic,  but  coqrfe  and  indelicate.  Swift  loft  his  humour  in 
his  refentment;  and  the  charaQer  will,  for  this  reafon,  be  read 
with  lefs  fatisfadiion  than  might  be  expefted  from  fuch  a  fub- 
jeft,  and  fo  mafterly  a  writer.  Interfperfed,  however,  we  meet 
with  fonie  entertaining  anecdotes,  admirably  introduced  to 
throw  light  upon  the  eairs  conduft. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Faulkner,  printer  and  publiiher,  in  Dublin, 
acquaints  us  with  the  veneration  of  a  private  gentleman  for 
the  dean,  who  ert»^ed  a  m^onument  to  his  memory,  andwhini- 
iically  enough  inftituted  annual  games  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
tomb.  As  for  the  additional  letters  in  this  volume,  they  an- 
iWer  no  other  j)urpore  than  to  correal  a  miftake,  of  very  little 
^ufecjucnce  to  the  public,  of  Dr.  Hawkfworth  ;  namely, 
>'  4  iha^ 
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that  Mr.  Faulkner   had  no   perfonal  acquaintance  with    X\q 
dean. 

The  letters  to  the  dodlors  King  and  Marfh,  archbifhops  of 
Dublin,  turn  upon  a  variety  of  public  and  private  occurrences. 
They  are  models  of  epiftolary  writing,  in  which  we  think  Swift 
}s  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  Englifh  language,  unlefs  we  except 
the  letters  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple.  "  The  elTay  oa 
good  manners  evinces  the  dcftor  had  more  theory  than  prac- 
tice:  here  he  difcovers  faults  which  he  never  took  care  to  cor- 
real in  his  own  behaviour.  As  to  the  poems,  they  are  the  play 
of  genius  ;  the  bagatelles  of  Swift,  with  fcarce  any  other  me- 
rit than  their  being  his,  and  lefs  tindlured  with  impurity  thaa 
many  of  his  other  poetical  pieces. 


Art.  IV.  Cicero  on  the  Ccmpkte  Orator ^  in  Three  Books  or  Dia- 
logues, infcribed  to  his  Brother  Qnintus,  tranjlatcd  into  Englifh, 
f-joith  Notes  and  Illufirationi.  By  George  Barnes,  Barrijicr  of 
the  Inner  Temple.     %<vo.     Pr.  6s.     Rivington. 

T  T  was  with  pleafure  we  took  up  the  tranflation  of  thefe 
.  beautiful  dialogues,  by  a  gentleman  whofe  profeflion  gave 
room  to  hope  he  had  ftudied  the  treatife  critically,  explain- 
ed the  difficulties,  and  transfufed  the  elocution  of  the  La- 
tin orator  into  his  own  language.  We  conceived,  that  having 
formed  himftlf  upon  the  model  exhibited  in  this  admirable 
treatife,  he  was  induced  to  offer  a  fpecimen  of  his  progrefs  in 
oratory,  by  tran Hating  inro  Englifh  this  mafler- piece  of  Cice- 
ro's genius,  and  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  his  writings,  efpecially 
to  gentlemen  of  the  long  rbbe.  How  much  vyere  we  difap- 
pointedto  find  the  language  and  idiom  of  the  tranfiation  as  fo- 
reign to  an  Englifh  ear,  as  the  original  itfelf;  to  fee  the  moft 
chafle  and  elegant  dialogues  that  ever  were  wrjtren,  reduced  to 
a  heavy  inanimated  converfation,  in  which  neither  the  meaning 
of  the  fpeakers  is  always  preferved,  nor  the  peculiarities  of 
charad\er  are  ever  diflinguiflied.  That  our  readers  may  judge 
how  remote  this  learned  barrifler  is  from  the  orator  he  would 
defcribe,  we  fnall  prefent  them  wiih  a  few  parages  from  thq 
fir fl  book,  and  then  quote  a  complete  fpecimcn. 

Nam  prima  alate  incidirr.us  in  ipfam  perturb  at  ioncm  difciplin^e  nje- 
teris. — *  For  at  our  firfi  entrance  into  life,  we  coincided '■n\x\\  the 

perturbation  of  all  ancient  difcipline.' Vis  enim  {ut  7nihi  f^epe 

dixijii)  quoniam  qua  pueris  aut  adolefcentulis  nobis  ex  commenfariolis 
mjlris  inchoata  ac  rudia  exciderunt,  njix  hac  xstate^  k^c. — *  For,  a 2 
you  have  often  faid,  fince  thofe  rudiments  and  outlines  fcarce 
commenced^  ivhich  ha-ve got  abroad  fr 0711  the  little  commentaiies  of 
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Qur  puerile  and  youthful  age,  are  fcarce  worthy,  &c.* Nam, 

quocumque  te  animo  et  cogiiatione  co.Tverteris. — *  For  which  way  fo- 
tver  you  turn  your  mind  in  contemplation.^' 

The  next  paflage  we  give  rather  as  a  ftri(3ure  upon  Mr. 
Barnes'  language,  than  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  tranflation. — In 
dicendo  out  em  lutium  'vel  maximum  Jit  a  vulgari  gemre  orationisy  at^ 
que  a  confuetudine  communii  fen/us  abhorrere. — •*  But  in  fpeaking  it 
is  the  greateft  of  faults  to  a-void  with  abhorrence  fuch  language  as 
vulgarly  prevails,  and  the  tifage  of  common  fenfe,'''"  -^a  fola 
per  ft  ipfa  quanta  fit ^  hijlrionum  levis  ars  et  fcena  declarat. — *  Which 
alone  of  itfelf,  of  how  great  power  it  is,  the  (light  art  of  the 

a^ors,  and  the  ftage   declares.' What  a   ftrange  idiom  is 

this !  A  boy  of  the  third  form  in  Weftminfter,  or  Eton  fchool, 
would  enter  more  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  and  dread  a 
flagellation  for  founcoilth  and  verbal  a  tranflation. 

As  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  enter  upon  a  critical  examina•:^ 
tion  of  this  lame  performance,  we  Ihall  clofe  the  article  with 
quoting  a  complete  paflage,  that  the  reader  may  judge  how 
well  our  barrifter  has  preferved  the  dry  farcaftic  humour  of 
Scaevola. 

*  What  ?  were  the  laws  and  ancient  cuftoms  of  our  ancef- 
tors  ?  Were  the  aufpices  over  which  both  you,  Craffus,  and  I 
prefide,  to  the  great  fecurity  of  the  republic.  What  ?  was  the 
religion  and  ceremonies,  were  the  civil  laws,  the  knowledge  of 
which  has  long  eminently  continued  in  our  family,  either  in- 
vented or  underftood,  or  at  all  treated  of  by  any  kind  of  ora- 
tors? i  remember  truly  Servius  Galba,  a  man  who  had  a  di- 
vine manner  of  fpeaking,  and  M.  ^milius  Porcina,  and  Cn. 
Carbo  hinifelf,  whom  you  flruck  down  when  but  a  youth,  for 
he  was  ignorant  of  laws  in  general,  at  a  lofs  in  the  inftitutes  of 
our  ancellors,  unlearned  in  the  civil  law  :  and  except  you,  Craf- 
fus, who  rather  from,  your  own  inclination  to  ftudy,  than  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  peculiar  bufinefs  of  an  orator,  have  learned  the 
civil  law  from  us,  this  age  of  ours,  which  I  am  fometimes 
afhamed  of,  as  ignorant  of  that  law.  But  what  you  afluraed, 
as  of  your  own  right  in  the  laft  part  of  your  fpeech.  That  the 
orator  was  able  to  difpute  moft  copioufly  on  all  fubjefts  of  dif- 
courfe,  /  imuld  not  bear  <vjtth  unlefs  I  tvas  in  your  demefney  but 
iMOuld  head  a  body  nxjho  Jhould  either  contend  'with  you  by  an  interdi^^ 
or  aflert  their  rights  by  laying  hands  upon  their  own,  and  go  to 
law  with  you  for  feizing  (0  violently  upon  the  poffeffions  of 
others.  For  firft,  all  the  Pythagoreans  would  inftitute  a  fuit 
againft  you,  and  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  the  reft  of 
the  naturalills,  each  in'  their  kind,  and  thefe  men,  who  could 
fpeak  botli  with  weight  and  elegance,  would  put  in  their  claims, 
ftgainft  whom  yuu  could  not  with  jaftice  depofit  the  facred  pledge 

to 
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to  try  the  right.     Whole  troops   of  other  philofophers  would 
charge   you    befides,    nay   all,  quire   down  from   iheir   foun- 
tain-head   Socrates,  they  would  convince   you   that  you  had 
karned  nothing  about  good  arid   evil,  nothing  about  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,    nothing  about    morality  and    the  means 
of  living,    that   you    had   not  even  made    any   enquiry    after 
knowledge,  and  that  you  knew  nothing;  and  when  they  had 
made     an     attack    uj)on   you    all    together,    then   every    fed 
would   bring   a   feparate   a<Sion    againll  you.      The  academy 
would  pr^fs   you,  and  deny   th:tt  you  yourfclf  knf  w  what  you 
faid.     Ti;en  our  ftoics  would  keep  you  entangled  in  the  fnares 
of  their  qutftions  and  difputations.     But  the  peripatetics  would 
force  you  to  own   that  you  ought  to  feek  from  them  thofe  very 
helps  and  ornaments  of  fpeaking  which  you  would  have  to  be 
thought  the  propriety  of  the  orators ;  and  they  would  (hew  you 
that  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus  have  wrote  not  only  more  but 
better  on  thefe  fubjcds  than  all  the  niaHers  of  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing.    1  let  alone  the  mathemaiicjaiis,  grammarians,  muficians, 
with  whofe  aits  this  of  yoijrs,  fpeaking,  has  not  the  leaft  affi- 
nity.    Wherefore,  CralTus,  1    think,  fo   many   and  fuch  great 
profeflTions  are  not  to  be  made:  what- you  can  efFe6l  is  Suffi- 
ciently magnificent,  that  in  judicial  matters  the   caufe   which 
you  fpeak  to  (hall  feem  the  better  and  more  probable  ;  that  in 
public  aflcmblies,  and  in  delivering  opinions,  your  oration  fhall 
have  the  moft  power  to  perfuade  ;  finally,  that  you  fliall  feeni 
to  wife  men  to  fpeak  with  eloquence,  and  to  fools  with  truth. 
If  you  can  do  more  than  this,  I   fhall  think  not  the  orator  but 
Craflus  does  it  by  the  force  of  talents  peculiar  to  himfelf^  and 
not  polfefled  in  common  with  other  orators.' 

Many  of  the  explana"ory  notes  are  learned   and  ufeful,  but 
few  of  them  (we  believe)   are  the  property  of  the  tranflator. 


Art.  V.  An  Efny  on  the  Medical  Conjiitution  cf  Great  Britain. 
To  ixhich  are  added^  Qh/cwaticyis  on  the  IVeaihet-y  and  the  Diftajt: 
nvhich  apptand  in  the  Period  included  bet<u;ixt  the  fir Jl  of  January, 
1758,  and  the  Summer  SoIJIice  in  J 760.  Together  nvitb  a  Nar- 
ra'.i'TJS  of  the  Threat  Dijiemper^  and  the  Miliary  Fever,  nvhich 
nicere  epidemical  in  the  Duchy  cf  Q\^Sit\2i\\^^  in  1760.  Like-ivi/e^ 
Olfcr'vaticns  on  the  Effects  of  fome  Jnthelminticsy  particularly  of 
ihe  Great  Bafiard  Black  HcUchcre,  cr  Bear's  foot,  %hjo,  Br. 
5;.     Millar. 

THIS  performance  is  very   unplcafant   to  read,  and  re- 
quires   niore   attention    than  nincry-nine  readers   of  an 
fvjndred  will  ever  be  able  to  afford.     It  is  a  very  dry  journal  of 
weather  and  epidemical  difcaleS;  without  any  relief  to  the  ima- 
6  ginatiop. 
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gination,  or  paufe  to  the  memory,  brimful  of  theory,  phyfical 
and  conjeftural,  iVirtened  with  a  perpetual  fuccelfion  of  techni- 
cal terms  and  hard  words,  intermingled  wirh  fcotticifms,  and 
Tvritten  in  a  ftilc  the  moft  painfully  didaaic,  that  ever  we  had 
pccafion  toperpfe.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  owned,  it  contains 
many  judicious  obfervations,  medical  and  philofophical,  and 
will  well  reward  the  young  ftudent,  who  has  patience  enough 
Xo  read  it  twice  over  with  unremitting  attention. 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  the  defign  of  it  is  to 
exhibit  the  effefts  produced  in  the  human  body,  by  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  the  feafons,  and  the  different  temperatures,  and  moft 
remarkable  changes  of  the  weather,  throughout  the  year  in 
Great  Britain  ;  with  a  view  to  inveftigate  the  external  caufes, 
9nd  the  genuifes  of  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  illand,  whofe  pre-difpofing  and  exciting  caufes  depend 
wholly,  or  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  air. 

He  divides  the  medical  year  into  five  periods  ;  the  firft  of 
jvhich  begins  at  the  fummer  foHHce,  and  ends  with  the  month 
of  July  ;  the  third  commences  at  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  the 
fourth,  at  the  winter  folftice ;  and  the  fifih  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox.— Such  a  fyftematical  divifion,  might  be  proper  in  a  coun- 
try that  enjoys  a  regular  fuccelfion  of  feafons,  with  fure  and 
iettled  trads  of  weather  :  but  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
tranfitions  from  one  extreme  to  another  are  fo  fudden  and 
irregular,  we  (hould  imagine  there  needs  no  other  divifion  of 
the  weather  than  into  hot  and  cold,  moid  and  dry,  and  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  thefe  four  principles,  fuch  as  hot  and 
xnoift,  hot  and  dry,  cold  and  moilf ,  cold  and  dry.  The  invef- 
tigation  of  epidemical  difeafes,  therefore,  will  depend  more 
lipon  the  weather  that  happens  to  reign,  than  upon  the  feafon 
of  the  year  at  which  they  are  produced. 

Our  author,  having  treated  of  the  Britith  air  in  general,  pro- 
ceeds to  confider  the  effeds  which  the  different  tranfitions  of 
weather  may  be  fuppofed  to  produce,  in  the  period  included  be- 
twixt the  fummer  folftice  and  the  firft  of  Auguft.  In  this  fec- 
tion  we  meet  with  one  or  two  opinions  in  theory,  to  which  we 
cannot  give  our  affent,  particularly  touching  the  plague,  which 
he  thinks  may  arife  without  any  imported  foreign  infedtion. 
To  the  beft  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  inftance  of  a  plague 
jn  Europe,  but  what  had  been  imported  from  other  countries, 
indeed  from  Africa,  which  fecms  to  be  the  true  and  only  mo- 
ther of  this  difeafe. 

The  fubjei^  of  the  third  chapter,  is  the  fame  inquiry  extended 
to  the  period  included  betwixt  the  firit  of  Aiigulf  and  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  ;  and  thus  he  confiders  the  whole  circle  of  the 
fnedic^l  year;  with  uncommon  fagacity  and  precifion,  though 
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Sometimes  he  is  hurried  away  by  the  impetuofity  of  an  imagi- 
nation, perhaps  too  fertile  in  hypothefes.  For  example,  he 
talks  of  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  having  a  wonderful  antifeptic 
powerj  preventing  alinients  from  growing  putrid  in  the  ftomach, 
refifling  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  chyle  in  the  mafs  of  blood, 
and  preferving  the  body  from  putrefaftion  under  long  abftinence 

a ndifif dent  fevers. Heaven  knows,  we  are  fo  far  from  knowing 

the  nature  of  this  nervous  fluid,  that  we  do  not  even  know  that 
any  fuch  fluid  exifts.  He  likewife  tells  us,  that  a  mild  winter, 
with  frequent  rain,  is  far  mor€  healthful  than  with  an  extraor- 
dinary dry  ftate  of  the  weather;  and  proceeds  to  account  for 
this  falubrity.  Now  if  we  may  truft  to  our  own  obfervation,  a 
rainy  winter  is,  of  all  winters,  the  moft  unwholefome  ;  nay,  it 
k  proverbially  fo ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  eafy  taik  to  explain 
from  theory  and  philofophy,  why  it  muft  be  fo  :  but  we  have 
not  room  for  fuch  difquifitions.  We  are  moreover  obliged  to 
Mr.  BiiTet  for  another  piece  of  information,  importing,  that  the 
natives  of  northern  climates  are  far  lefs  fubjed  to  vehement  in- 
ternal inflammations,  in  Italy,  and  other  fouthern  countries  in 
Europe,  than  the  natives  of  thefe  warm  countries.  *  The  {q^ 
lids  of  the  northern  Europeans  (iays  he,  p.  121)  being  greatly 
relaxed  by  the  great  change  from  a  cold  or  temperate  atmo- 
fphere  to  a  fouthern  hot  climate,  contributes  to  render  them 
lefs  obnoxious  to  inflammatory  difeafes  there,  than  the  natives, 
whofe  folids  are  more  dry  and  rigid.'  Certainly  there  is  no  ar- 
guing againft:  fadls  ;  and  if  our  author  can  prove  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  natives  of  northern  countries  are  lefs  fubjeft  to 
fevers  in  thofe  warm  climates,  than  the  natives  of  thofe  warm 
climates,  we  ftiall  fubfcribe  to  his  theory.  But  we  imagined  all 
the  world  was  perfuaded,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  his  aflertion 
is  true  ;  that  northern  conftitutlons  are  the  moil  fubjeft  to  fe- 
vers when  tranfplanted  into  hot  climates  ;  and  t-hat  in  all  warm 
countries  the  mortality  rages  moft  among  the  ftrangers  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  in  a  cooler  air  ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  fee  how 
it  fliould  beotherwife,  when  we  confider,  that  in  northern  con- 
ftitutions  the  rigid  fibre  generally  prevails,  confequently  the 
circulation  i?  carried  on  with  greater  force,  and  therefore  the 
blood  more  fubjefl  to  inflammation  :  that  the  fibres  being  rigid, 
will  be  kfs  apt  to  yield  in  proportion  to  the  expanfion  of  the 
contained  juices,  occafioned  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed ;  and  of  courfe,  an  in- 
creafed  velocity  or  fever  muft  enfue  :  that  all  bodies  are  the  beft 
adapted,  by  nature,  for  that  climate  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, and  have  been  refident  :  that  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
countries  are  remarkable  for  a  lax  fibre,  hence  their  weaknefs, 
doth,  and  elicminac;/  ;  and  thai  the  women,  and  fuch  as  lead 
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the  moft  fedentary  and  inadlive  lives,  are  the  moft  exempt  from 
all  feverifti  and  inflammatory  complaints.  For  thefe  reafons  wc 
diffcnt  from  him  in  another  place,  where  he  difapproves  of  the 
praftice  of  bleeding  mariners,  by  way  of  prevention,  when  from 
/lorthern  countries  they  arrive  at  the  confines  of  the  torrid  zone: 
neither  do  we  join  in  his  fentiments  about  certain  fuppofed  fer- 
mentations of  the  blood,  as  if  it  worked  like  yeaft  in  a  beer 
barrel. 

In  the  fcventh  chapter  he  defcribes  the  conftitution  of  the 
air  in  the  year  1758,  and  the  following  fpring,  relative  to  the 
dutchy  of  Cleveland,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  Mr.  Biffet  praaifed 
medicine:  and  in  the  next  two  chapters,  he  treats  of  the  difeafes 
which  happened  in  that  country,  from  the  fummer  folflke  of 
1759  to  the  following.  Thefe  are  illuftrated  with  cafes,  and 
enriched  with  fome  judicious  obfervations,  concerning  the  out- 
ward caufes  of  intermittents.  He  afterwards  gives  us  an  exaft 
narrative  of  the  epidemic  throat  diftemper,  and  miliary  fever, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleveland  in  1760.  The 
moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  method  of  cure,  which  he 
prefcribed  for  this  malignant  fore  throat,  accompanied  with  mi- 
liary eruptions,  was  evacuation  by  bleeding  and  ftool,  which  we 
have  feen  conftantly  attended,  in  fuch  cafes,  with  unfavourable 
fymptoms  ;  and  his  cautioning  the  praditioner  againft  the  ufe 
of  warm  cardiacs,  which,  fo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
ferve,  when  judicioufly  ufed,  always  produced  falutary  eiFe€ls  in 
this  fpecics  of  the  angina.  Indeed,  we  have  had  occafion  to 
fee  a  confiderable  number  of  children  affliifled  with  this  diftera- 
per,  who  were  all  cured,  without  one  mifcarriage,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  veficatory  to  the  back,  a  vt'arm  antifeptic  gargle 
for  the  throat,  a  cardiac  mixture  to  fupport  the  vis  vitae,  and 
an  emollient  glyfter  to  empty  the  inteftinal  canal  once  in  three 
or  four  days.  At  the  fame  time  we  knew  the  cool  regimen  fail 
in  the  fame  diftemper,  and  feveral  patients  loft  by  bleeding  and 
laxatives. 

The  book  is  concluded  with  obfervations  on  the  efFeds  of 
fome  anthelmintics,  particularly  of  the  great  baftard  black 
hellebore,  or  bear's  foot,  which  our  author  ufed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  in  powder,  fyrup,  and  decoftion  for  expelling  long  round 
worms,  bred  in  the  inteftines  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who 
live  on  denff;  farinaceous,  and  leguminous  k^dsy  milk,  cheefc^ 
&c. 
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Art.  VI.  Colonia  Anglicanai  Illujlrata  :  cr^  the  Acqueji  cf  &- 
minion^  and  the  Plantation  of  Colonies  made  by  the  Englifh  in 
America,  'ivith  the  Rights  of  the  Colonijlsy  exanlined,  fated,  and 
illuf  rated.  Part  I.  Containing  the  Plan  of  the  nvhole  JVorky  in  • 
eluding  the  Propoftion,  aferting  the  Rights  of  the  Colonifs,  in- 
tended  to  he  efablijhedj  ^c.  ISc,     ^to.      Pr.  ^s.     Baker. 

\\T  E  may  venture  to  pronounce  this  publication  one  of  \h6 
^  ^  moft  extraordinary  which  ever  palled  our  infpeftion,  botlr 
in  ftile  and  matter.  Were  our  readers  fo  unreafonable  as  td 
aflc,  for  what  purpofe  the  learned  writer  had  amafled  fuch  acol- 
leftion  of  remnants  of  erudition,  we  Ihould  be  greatly  puzzled 
for  an  anfwer,  as  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  pro- 
feffed  defign  of  the  treatife,  than  the  execution.  Learning 
ferves  only  to  make  fome  perfons  ridiculous  ;  for  where  the 
powers  of  concodlion  are  languid,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
overload  the  mind  any  more  than  the  ftomach.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  original  intention  of  this  author,  to  eftablifli  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  her  poffeflions  in  America,  deduced 
either  from  pre-occupancy,  or  from  conqueft;  but  inftead  of 
this  he  enters  upon  a  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  gives  a  detail  of  the  exploits  of  the  Black  Prince^ 
and  the  duke  of  Lancafler  in  Spain,  acquaints  us  with  the  claim 
of  the  latter  to  the  Caftilian  crown,  relates  the  wars  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  afcertains  the  claims  of  the  princes  of 
thofe  countries  to  their  refpeftive  thrones,  and  then,  by  a  fud- 
dea  fkip,  pafles  to  the  fentiments  cf  the  ancient  philofophers 
and  fathers,  concerning  the  figure,  pofition,  and  habitablenefs 
of  the  earth.  Miftake  it  not,  reader,  thefe  are  not  the  extra- 
vagations  of  genius,  but  the  exuberances  of  dulnefs,  and  the 
intemperance  of  pedantry. 

Having  been  told  what  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  Anaxagoras,  Lcucippus,  Empedocles, 
Herodotus,  Philolaus,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Era- 
tofthenes,  Ariftarchus,  Archimedes,  Hipparchus,  Cicero,  Pli- 
ny, Poflidonius,  Strabo,  Mela,  Seneca,  Ptolemy,  Laftantius, 
St.  Auguftine,  Macrobius,  and  divers  other  heathen  and  chrif- 
tian  fages,  dreamed  refpefting  the  form  of  the  terreftrial  globe, 
we  are  Ihoved,  by  the  moft  unexpedled  tranfition,  from  philo- 
fophy  to  war,  where  we  breathe  nothing  but  blood  and  flaugh- 
ter  with  the  Goths  and  Saracens.  Now  we  {hould  be  extremely 
glad  to  know  what  all  this  philofcphy  and  hiftory  has  to  da 
with  the  Englifh  colonies  in  America,  which  are  not  fo  much 
as  meationed  in  courfe  of  the  volume,  except  in  the  introduc- 
tion. 
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tion.  Agreeable  to  our  author's  own  noiions,  this  volume 
h  t'orei<*n  to  th-s  propofed  fubjed,  and  refembles  a  floiirilh  on  a 
different  key,  which  a  mufician  of  no  ear  would  make  before 
bis  folo.  *  All  things  (fays  he,  p.  2.)  are  belt  underdood  when 
known  from  their  beginnings,  and  conlldered  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, an^  in  this  cafe,  navigation  preceding  difcovery,  /zW  dif- 
covery  preceding  the  acquifition  of  empire,  or  making  the  incep- 
tion  of  ity  and  the  plantation  of  colonies  being  fiibfequent  to  the 
acquifition,  or  making  the  whole  or  part  of  it,  and  the  Spaniard 
having  tirft  difcovcrcd  part  of  America,  and  the  fettlement  of  co- 
lonies there  by  them,  and  the  Porhtgah  being  prior  to  thofe 
made  by  the  Englifti,  and  the  difcaveries  and  acquifitions  in 
America  being  partly  connedled  with  the  preceding  difcoveries 
and  conqucils  n>ade  by  the  PortugaU  on  the  coart  of  Africa,  with; 

their  navigations  to  find,  &c,* By  this  kind  of  dedudtion^ 

and  the  aliiltance  of  copulatives,  our  author  might  fliew  the 
connexion  between  the  fpelling-book  and  the  works  of  Apol- 
lonius  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  j  confequently  he  ought  to  have 
written  a  treatife  on  all  the  intermediate  knowledge,  and  a 
cyclopcedia  comprehending  the  elements  of  all  arts  and  fci- 
ences. 

From  a  relation  of  the  bloody  tragedies  aded  by  the  Goths 
and  Saracens,  our  author  proceeds  to  exclamations  againft  the 
papal  tyranny  ;  an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Magellan,  the 
Copernican  fyftem>  the  proceedings  of  the  ignorant  bigotted 
Romifli  clergy  againft  the  celebrated  Galilaeo,  the  Index  Libra- 
rum  Prohihitoritm,  publiihed  by  order  of  the  pontiff  at  Rome, 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  refped  to  th€  habitable 
world  ;  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages  ;  and  the  mo- 
dern notioiis  of  the  habitable  world  in  the  middle  centuries. 

The  twenty- fixth  fetlion,  the  lall:  in  the  volume,  contains  s 
relation  of  the  voyages  undertaken  under  the  aufpices  of  prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  grants  made  to  divers  of  the 
Portuguefe  monarchs,  by  feveral  fucceifive  pontiffs.  Here  ter- 
minates the  firft  part;  and  the  author  contents  himfelf  with 
acquainting  us,  that  he  has  collected  many  materials  neceffary 
for  proceeding  in  the  work,  of  which  v/e  will  endeavour  to  con- 
vey fome  idea  by  the  following  Ihort  extraft  from  his  plan  :  • 

*  That  in  taking  fo  large  a  circuit  (fays  he)  the  reader  may 
pafs  over  as  little  unprofitable  matter  as  poflible,  I  fliall  give 
him  a  fuccin^  account  of  the  fadts  in  their  natural  order,  en- 
larging in  point  of  narration  and  evidence,  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire, beginning  nt  a  period  from  whence,  advancing  gradually, 
we  may  furvey  the  proceedings  of  the  feveral  princes  and  other 
perfons  primarily  anrl  chiefly  concerned  in  thofe  navigations, 
<l5^covT?rics,  and  acquifitions,   which  have  fo  greatly  encrcafed 
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the  knowledge  of  this  globe,  with  the  intercourfe  of  its  inK^« 
bitants,  and  wrought  fo  great  a  change  in  the  riches,  manners,' 

cuftbms,  and  policy  of  the  European  nations This  general 

account  of  thefe  difcoveries  and  acquifitions  will  be  fucceeded 
by  a  particular  relation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  £ngli(h  to" 
ertablifh  themfelves  in  America. 

*  The  papal  and  royal  grants,  with  other  public  afts,  proper 
to  be  fet  forthj  il)all  be  carefully  tranfcribed  from  authentic 
copies  of  the  reoards,  or  their  beft  evidence  within  my  pow- 
er J  the  fadls  depending  on  biftory  for  their  evidence  fhall  be 
faithfully  collected  lieiB-eeremporary  or  other  authors  of  good 
credit,  and  the  whole  matter  fairly  Hated ;  fo  that  the  reader 
may  be  aflured  he  fliail  meet  only  with  mere  involuntary  errors,' 
which  after  the  greateft  care  may  attend  the  compofition  of  fuch 
a  copious  variety  of  tranfaftions  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
colleded  many  different  ways ;  and  in  the  reafoning  parts  of  this 
performance  I  (hall,  as  often  as  contenienrly  nlay  be,  exprefs 
my  fentiments  in  the  words  of  the  molt  eminent  authors,  where- 
by the  truth,  inftcad  of  fuffering  by  the  poverty  of  my  lan- 
guage, appearing  in  the  luflre  and  force  of  their  expreflion,  will 
be  feen  in  its  proper  beauty  and  ftrength,  and  being  introduced 
in  their  name,  will  be  received  with  greater  eafe  and  pleafure. 
And,  for  the  fake  of  order  and  perfpicuity,  I  fhall  reduce  the 
matter  intended  to  be  eftabliilied  as  a  plain  and  certain  truth  to 
this  pradlical  propofition.  That  the  Englijh  American  colchies  are 
fart  of  the  common-wealthy  and  njjell  entitled  to  the  rights,  liberties; 
and  benefits  of  it.  This  propofition  I  purpofe  to  prove  and  il- 
luftrate  from  the  a6la  regia  pafTed  under  the  great  feal  of  th6 
kingdom  for  acquiring  dominion  and  eftablifhing  colonies  in 
America,  from  the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  colonifts  to' 
accomplifh  thefe  defigns,  from  the  conclufions  of  reafon,  the 
principles  of  juftice  and  equity,  the  nature  and  Itrufture  of  a 
free  ftate,  the  fenfeof  princes  and  parliaments,  and  the  opinion 
of  philofophers,  fbtefmen,  jurifts,  and  other  refpedable  au- 
uthors,  with  proper  fuppletory  matter.*  ' 

Should  the  author  purfue  his  journey  with  the  fame  paflion 
for  excurfion  and  deviation  he  has  hitherto  betrayed,  we  may 
fafcly  predift  there  will  never  be  a  period  to  his  rambling,  and 
that  the  few  whom  curiofity  may  have  induced  to  fet  out  with 
him,  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  parting  company  withf 
fo  indefatigable  a  leader.  ; 
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iifif,  Vll.  Thffiuruj  Graecae  Poefas ;  Jtve,  Lexicon  Greco  Prc' 
'Jitiiacum  ;  Ferjusy  et  Synonyma^  {jam  ad  Explicationem  Focabulo- 
runit  quam  ad  CompoJiiionemPoeticam  pertincntia)  Epitbetat  Phra/es, 
Dejcriptionrsy  t^c,  [Ad modum  Latini  Gtadus  ad Parnajfum)  Com" 
pledeai.  Opus,  in  Jiudicfa  Juventutis  Gratiam  et  Utiliiatem,  ex 
optimis  quihufque  Poet  arum  Grascorum  Monumentisy  qua  adhuc 
prodieruntf  nunc  primum  ConJiru6lum.  Cui  pttrjigitur,  de  Poeji^ 
feu  Projodia  Grascorum  TraSatus.  Autore  T.  Morell,  S,  T,  P, 
^to.     Pr.  \J.  IS.  Boards,     Pote. 

TH  E  firft  part  of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work  made 
its  appearance  fome  years  fince  ;  but  we  deferred  our  ac- 
count until  the  publication  was  compleated,  that  the  whole 
might  be  comprized  in  one  article.  The  fubje«Sl  is  of  too  dry, 
and,  in  -the  prefcnt  ftate  of  literature,  of  too  uninterefting  a 
nature^  to  attrad  general  notice ;  though,  for  our  own  parts, 
we  muft  always  confider  thofe  fubjefts  of  importance,  which 
tend  to  promote  and  facilitate  theftudies  of  youth,  in  whatever 
light  they  may  be  regarded  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  It  is  true, 
that  Greek  compofition,  efpecially  in  poetry,  is  of  very  little 
fervice  in  life,  and  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  conduce  to  elegant  ex- 
preflion  in  our  own  language  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  a  ha- 
bit of  compofing  ftrcngthens  the  powers  of  invention,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  method  of  imprefling  a  juft  tafte  and  relifh  of 
the  dead  languages.  For  what  purpofe  are  fo  many  years  fpent 
at  public  fchoolsand  univerfities,  but  to  attain  ai  perfedl  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  ?  and  if  this  be  deemed  fo  efTential  to 
the  education  of  the  finifhed  gentleman,  furely  thofe  labours 
cannot  be  thought  fterile,  which  are  employed  in  aflifting  this 
defign.  We  need  not.  Indeed,  beftow  much  pains  in  vindi- 
cating the  propriety  of  an  undertaking  which  none  will  prefume 
to  cenfure,  befides  the  ignorant  and  conceited;  either  thofe 
who  know  nothing  of  the  fubjeft,  or  thofe  who  entertain  fuch 
an  opinion  of  their  natural  genius,  as  to  defpife  all  adventitious 
ornaments.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Milton,  our  greateft 
poet,  and  Addifon,  one  of  our  chafteft  writers,  were  both 
deeply  (killed  in  Greek  dnd  Latin  compofition,  of  whicl^  they 
have  left  fome  admirable  examples. 

Every  reader  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages 
muft  know,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  compofitions,  we  have  no 
other  rule  for  avoiding  folecifms  than  authority.  A-thought 
m^y  feem  to  be  happily  exprefled  by  a  certain  combination  of 
words,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  ;  yet  without  this  the 
fcxprefhon  may  be  falfe,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  language, 
dther  in  the  difpofition  of  the  words,  in  declenfion,  conjugation, 
br  fyntax.     The  proper  ufe  of  particles  efpecially,  can  only  be 
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known  from  the  authority  of  the  beft  writers,  as  they  admU 
fuch  infinite  variety,  form  the  greateft  llrength  and  beauty  of 
language,  and  exprefs  the  dependence  of  ideas,  by  marking 
the  connexion,  diftindlion,  reftridion,  and  oppofition  of  the 
refpedive  parts  of  difcourfe.  The  fame  may  be  alledged  of  fy- 
nonimous  words,  in  the  juft  application  of  which  confifts  the 
variety,  and  frequently  the  harmony  of  fpeech  ;  and  to  thofe 
who  exercife  themfelves  in  Greelc  verfes,  it  will  certainly  be  con- 
venient to  know  whether  any  particular  word  be  poetical,  only 
by  turning  over  a  few  pages  of  the  Thcfaurus. 

To  examine  the  accuracy  of  this  very  learned  performancCj 
would  require  more  leifure  than  we  can  beftow  ;  and,  to  be  in- 
genuous, more  pradice  than  v/e  have  lately  had  in  thofe  flu- 
dies  :  we  (hall  therefore  prefent  the  reader  with  the  Ihort  ac- 
count of  the  undertaking  which  the  author  gives  in  his  pre- 
face ;  and  tranfcribe  fome  palfages  from  a  letter  which  we  have 
received  upon  this  fubjeft.  With  refpcd  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  execution,  he  very  juftly  obferves,    . 

*  Lexicographorum  curas  lleriles  et  moleftias  ii  fere  foli  in- 
telligunt,  qui  in  codem  piftrino  aliquandiu  fuerint  exercitati* 
Haud  profedo  leve  quiddam  eft  materienrt  undiquaque  corrade- 
re,  corrafam  rite  coUocare  et  difponere  :  non  in  Poetarum  modo 
optimorum  elcgantiis  verfaii,  fed  etiam  in  ruderibus  eruendis,  in 
Suida,  Etymologico  magno,  Hefychio,  Scholiifque  excutiendis 
obfcuram  diligeruiam  haud  fruftra  pofuimus ;  inde,  quae  maxi- 
me  ad  rem  noftram  pcrtinere  videbantur,  deleftu  habito  excerp- 
fimus.  Efto  fane  Poetae,  perinde  ut  Architefli,  prima  laus 
operis  alicujus  prxclari  ichnographiam  defignare,  et  conftruc- 
tionem  rite  moliri  et  abfolvere  :  at  interim  infimi  ordinis  opera- 
rii  in  laudis  illius  focietatem  aliquam  fe  admitti  jure  poftulant : 
imo  vero  et  materi.-c  congeftores  et  ccementorum  Bajuli  neque 
gratia  neque  pretio  luo  defiituuntur.  Nds  quidem  hac  in 
parte  operam  fednlo  impendhTe  haud  pigebir,  cujus  ad  rempub- 
licam  litcrariam  frudus  aliquis  redundaverit.* 

Such  a  fpecimen  of  elegant  Latinity  will  neceflarily  imprefs, 
favourable  fentiments  of  Dr.  Moreli's  erudition. 

Hepurfues  the  account  of  his  labours  in  the  following  words : 
*  Hac  mente  labores  in  diverfo  genere  pene  infinites  exhaufi- 
mu<;,  ad  omnia  attenti,  turn  in  fterquiiinii  fordibus  expurgandif? 
turn  in  Hortorum  Poeticorum  floiibus  colligendis  occupati;  il- 
hid  demum  Ir  Graecisaggrefli,  quod  in  Latinis  exemplo  lauda- 
bill  pracftiterat  clariflimus  ille  Gradus  ad  Parnaffum  concinna- 
tor;  ne,  quae  Lingua  ca;teris  quibufcunque  et  metrorum  varie- 
tale  et  verborum  copia  et  elcgantia  antecellit,  eadem  m.edias  in- 
ter opes  inopia  laborare  videretur.  Proinde  nos  quoque  fylla- 
banim  quantitatem  exemplis  allatis  defignavimuF,  Synonyma 
iridcm,  Epitheta  et  Phrafes  &c.  adjecimus^  •  Interjia 
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<  Inteiitti  baud  diffitcmur  ad  compendium  titilitatis  quiddam 
tfcfiderari  quod  in  Latinis  laudatur,  nempe  quantitati-^  notas 
fyilabarum  apicibus  redla  affixas,  et  turn  praccipue  cum  exem- 
pla  allaia  e  Lyricis  Choricifque  depromantur,  quorum  mctra, 
atque  fcanfionis  ratio  Tyronibus  minus  nercepta  fuerit  et  intel- 
U&a,  Huic  vero  defet^ui  medelam  aliquam  adhibuimus,  ad 
calcem  vocabulorum  caralogo  fubjundo  de  quorum  quantitate 
dubitatio  aliqua  fuboriri  potuit. 

*  Haud  profei^lo  ignoramus  qnam  difficile  fit  fimul  et  inge- 
niorum  imbecillium  defideriis  et  hominum  Criticorum  faftidiis 
fatisfacere:  videbimiir  forfan  illis  non  fatis  multa,  imo  et  his 
nimis  multa  protulilTe ;  verum  in  hac  potius  quam  ilia  parte 
peccare  maluimus,  cum  fatius  fit  habere  unde  aliquid  amputare 
poffis,  quam  fubfidiis  neceflariis  carere.* 

The  profodia  prefixed  to  the  Thefaurus,  is,  beyond  difpute, 
the  moft  copious,  clear,  and  explicit  ever  publifhed.  The  de- 
finitions are  perfectly  juft,  the  examples  full,  and  the  notes  an- 
nexed fo  extremely  learned,  that  we  cannot  beftow  fufficient 
applaufe  on  the  erudition  and  diligence  of  the  author. 

We  annex  an  exlraft  from  the  letter  mentioned  above,  which 
may  fervc  to  obviate  the  principal  objedtions  to  Dr.  Morell's  un- 
dertaking ;  and  we  decline  exhibiting  fpccimcns  of  the  workj 
as  they  would  not  only  prove  unehtertaining,  but  convey 
a  very  imperfeft  idea  of  the  indefatigable  pains  and  induftry  of 
the  learned  compiler. 

*  The  fynonimous  words,  when  of  dlfFerent  fignification,  are 
diftinguirtied  by  a  full  flop,  break,  or  capital  letter :  feme  of 
them  are  added  only  by  way  of  explanation,  for  the  ufe  and 
afiiflanceof  thofe  who  r^^z^  Greek. 

*  As  lo  the  epithets :  there  arefeveral  hundred  added  to  thofe 
of  diner^  but  none  without  proper  authority  ;  {o  that,  obferv- 
ing  due  propriety  under  the  diredlion  of  common  fenfe,  any  of 
them  may  be  ufed  in  compofition. 

*  To  adjuft  the  proper  application  of  them  by  references  to 
the  originals,  and  to  give  examples  of  every  change  in  tl^ 
fignincation  of  a  word,  was  impraflicable  without  fwelling  the 
book  to  an  immenfe  fize,  contrary  to  the  primary,  but  not  the 
only  defign,  of  exhibiting  a  hook  for  the  ufe  of  fchcoh,  particu- 
larly of  Eton  and  Weftminfter. — With  regard,  therefore,  to  the 
propriety  of  a  fynonymous  word,  if  not  clear,  fome  lexicon 
muftbe  confulted  :  for  inflance,  under  cAT/;,you  find  l-^ou.ovri 
(no  poetical  word)  and  cTiof  ;  but  it  would  beabfurd  to  fay, 

Ai'dp<u7ro<  etrvx^^v  ca^iTctt  vTo  Ttf   J'iy,^,  inftead  of 

though  there  be  a  meaning  as  well  as  true  meafure  in  the  for- 
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*  It  may  have  been  defired,  likewife,  to  have  had  certain 
marks  affixed  to  each  fyllable,  as  in  the  Latin  Gradusj  to  afcer- 
tain  the  quantity  ;  but  how  feldom  this  is  wanted  in  the  Greek 
language,  is  manifeft,  from  the  fm'all  catalogue  (after  the  ap- 
pendix) of  fuch  words  as  are  really,  or  are  called,  doubtful. — 
There  was  no  neccfiity  for  more,  to  thofe  who  know  the  mea- 
fure  of  an  hexameter y  pentameter,  and  iambic  verfe ;  or  who 
otherwife  meeting  with  a  doubtful  fyllable  in  a  compound  word, 
will  only  turn  to  the  rcotf  or  fimple  word,  as  in  ixjyo-iJ.Q?^ 
eufivs^,  &c.  Befides,  how  muft  we  have  marked  thofe  words, 
whofe  fyllables  are  always  long  in  {Homer,  or)  the  Icnic  dialed  j 
and  always  Jhort  in  the  [tragediansy  or)  Attic  dialeft,  as,  o^a,vay, 
c^ivu^  rtvco^  KcLK'j^^  &c.  ?  Such  diftindion  could  only  be  made, 
or  direflion  given,  in  a  work  of  the  profodia-kind.* 

It  is  but  jullice  due  to  the  printer,  Mr.  Pote,  to  confefs,  that 
he  has  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  to  render  the  work 
complete  ;  and  that  he  has  run  greater  hazards  in  making  this 
valuable  addition  to  the  ftock  of  literature  than  perhaps  any 
other  printer  or  publifher  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  charge  was 
certainly  great  ;  the  profits  arifing  from  a  publication  of  this 
nature  muft  neceflurily  be  flow,  precarious,  and  limited.  The 
curious  reader  may  confult  his  own  fenfiblc  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  thefe  volumes. 


Art.  Vlir,  The  General  Gazetteer  :  or,  Cofnpendicus  Geographical 
Diclionarj.  Containing  a  Defcription  of  all  the  Empires,  Kingdoms, 
States,  Republics,  Provinces,  Cities,  Chief  Toxvns,  Forts,  For- 
treffes,  Cajllei,  Citadels,  Seas,  Harbours,  Bays,  Rivers,  Lakes, 
Mountains,  Capes,  and  Promontories,  in  the  Knozvn  World ;  to- 
gether fwith  the  Government,  Policy,  Cufoms,  Manners,  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Inhabitants,  t>c,  (f^c,  Bj  R.  Brookes,  M.  D, 
S'vo.     Pr.  6s.     Newbery. 

"WT  HEN  we  refka  on  the  univerfal  utility  of  a  work  of 
^^  this  nature,  we  areaftoniftied  that,  amidft  the  variety  of 
literary  projedls  fet  on  foot  by  enterprifmg  bookfellers,  the  plan 
of  a  Complete  Gazetrer  fliould  never  have  been  fuggefted, 
which  would  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  author  and 
publifher,  but  of  learning  alfo.  While  the  ftudy  of  hiftory 
and  politics  are  become  fo  fafhionable,  that  of  geography  muft: 
be  deemed  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  loweft  mechanic,  who  fits 
in  judgment  over  a  news  paper,  on  the  meafures  of  the  admi- 
niftratioH.  Divers  general  fyflems  of  geography  have  appeared 
in  the  Englilh  language  ;  but  we  cannot  recoiled  any  work 
where  the  names  of  kingdoms,  cities,  towns,  rirers,  &c.  were 
5  difpofed 
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difpofed  and  defcribed  in  alphabetical  order,  except  the  Gazet- 
teers of  Echard  and  Salmon,  performances  of  fome  merit  as  in* 
cipient  trials,  but  too  defeftive  to  exclude  future  attempts.  In 
this  particular  the  French  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  us. 
^reat  number  of  excellent  maps  being  publifhed  by  the  king's 
geographers,  and  the  laborious  Baudrand  having  enriched  geo- 
graphy with  his  copious,  and,  indeed,  accurate  diftionary,  con- 
lidcring  the  time  of  its  publication  and  the  difficulties  to  be  re- 
moved. This  work  has  one  peculiarity,  which  we  could  wiHi  to 
have  feen  copied  by  Dr.  Brookes,  as  he  appears  to  have  made  free 
with  the  Frenchman  upon  other  occafions.  Baudrand  has  fub- 
joincd  to  his  Didionary  a  catalogue  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Latin  names  of  places,  extremely  ufeful  to  thofe  who  perufe 
hiltory  written  in  that  language,  and  amufe  ihemfelves  witli 
comparing  the  prefentwith  theformercondition  of  countries  and 
cities,  which  have  been  the  fcenes  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
tranfaclions. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  letters,  that  men  of  genius,  unlefs  their 
circumftances  be  narrow,  feldom  ftoop  to  this  kind  of  compi- 
lation, which  they  regard  as  the  province  of  the  drudge  who 
earns  his  fubfiflence  by  daily  labour  j  whereas,  in  fafl,  it  re- 
iquires  judgment,  learning,  and  diligence,  to  feled  with  pro- 
priety, to  examine  with  candour,  to  relate  with  grace  and 
neatnefs,  and  to  arrange  fadls  unconneded  with  each  other,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  palatable.  The  moft  extenfive 
reading  is  required  for  the  due  execution  of  io  general  an  un- 
dertaking as  a  Gazetteer,  that  pretends  to  give  a  fatisfaflory 
account  of  every  country  and  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  to  afcertain  not  only  thefituation  of  cities,  but  the  dates  of 
their  origin,  and  the  moft  ftriking  events  in  their  hiftory.  Our 
author,  without  poifelTing  all  the  requifitcs  perhaps  neceffhry  in 
fuch  a  compiler  as  we  ihou'.d  defire,  has  however  greatly  im- 
proved upon  the  labours  of  former  geographers.  He  has  fwelled 
the  catalogue  of  articles,  efpecially  thofe  relative  to  this  coun- 
try, and  is  abundantly  more  copious  in  his  defcriptions  than  ei- 
ther Echard  or  Salmon,  as  appears  by  the  great  number  of 
afterifms  prefixed  to  the  additions.  To  this  we  may  fubjoln, 
that  he  is  more  judicious  in  his  choice  of  authorities,  by  which 
means  he  has  avoided  many  of  the  abfurdities  of  former  writers, 
who  gave  too  implicit  a  faith  to  the  relations  of  voyagers  and 
travellers.  His  own  words  in  his  preface  convey  a  juft  eftimate 
of  the  doftor's  labours. 

*  In  the  defcriptions  of  the  empires,  countries,  provinces, 
diftrids,  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  every  remark- 
able circumftance  is  taken  notice  as  far  as  our  room  would  ad- 
pjjt.     1  have  lliewn  how  each  country  is  bounded,  its  extent, 
9  3  p. 
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produdlons,  manufaflories,  forces,  the  numbers  of  the  inha» 
bitants,  manners,  and  religion,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I  could  obtain 
any  certain  account.  The  diftances  of  places  in  England  and 
Wales,  are  reckoned  according  toEnglifh  ftatute  miles,  of  which 
there  are  69  to  a  degree  ;  but  every  where  elfe  I  follow  the  ma- 
rine meafure  of  60  to  a  degree,  and  in  general  this  laft  is  moft 
convenient,  becaufe  the  graduation  on  the  fide  of  the  map,  will 
always  ferve  inftead  of  a  fcale  of  miles. 

•  There  are  great  improvements  in  the  geography  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  care  having  been  taken  to  get  an  exadt  account 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  towns,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  part 
thereof:  to  which  are  added  not  only  the  market-days,  but  thofe 
of  the  fairs  according  to  new  ftyle ;  nor  are  thofe  kept  in  the 
villages  of  every  county  forgotten.  An  exaft  account  has  been 
obtained  of  the  counties  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  houfes,  parifhes,  baronies  and  boroughs;  and  it  were  to  be 
wiflied  the  fame  could  have  been  done  for  Scotland. 

*  I  might  complain,  as  others  have  done  before  me,  of  the 
difficulties  of  writing  diftionaries  in  general,  and  more  particu- 
larly thofe  of  geography,  on  account  of  the  different  orthography 
of  the  countries  and  towns;  the  contradidions  met  with  in  the 
bell  treatifes  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  maps,  charts,  and  the 
relations  of  travellers :  yet  as  I  was  not  prelfed  into  the  fervice, 
but  was  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  volunteer,  I  have  no  body 
to  blame  but  myfelf,  for  entering  upon  fo  laborious  a  talk. 

'  However,  I  have  been  better  enabled  to  reconcile  diffe- 
rences, to  expunge  falfities,  and  to  fet  afide  imp®fitions,  from 
having  feen  a  confider.ible  part  of  the  world  myfelf;  and  from 
having  made  fuch  cbfervations  as  in  fome  meafure  qualify  me 
to  judge  of  placer,  which  I  have  not  feen.  Here  you  will  find 
110  felling  of  winds,  no  diabolical  conjurations,  no  nations  of 
canibals  or  men-eaters  ;  nor  indeed  any  thing  eUs  that  is  fliock- 
ing  to  common  fenle,  or  eviden'ly  repugnant  to  the  cuftoms 
and  pradlices  of  other  parts  of  the  world;  unlefs  the  ftrange ac- 
counts of  the  different  objeAs  of  worfliip  may  be  fo  efteemed  : 
but  then  we  find  others  to  i^iatch  them  in  very  diftant  parts. 
Thus  if  we  find  Ibme  that  adore  a  fly,  we  ffiall  meet  with  others 
that  pay  divine  honours  to  a  monkey's  tooth ;  feme  to  a  fer- 
pent,  others  to  a  tree  ;  not  to  mention  the  vaft  variety  of  image 
worlhip  all  over  the  world  :  and  therefore  we  cannot  rejeft  fuch 
extravagant  pradices,  from  their  fceming  abfurdity.' 

In  the  intrpduftion  Dr.  Brookes  exhibits  a  general  Iketch  of 
the  principal  objefts  of  cofmography,  exceeding  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  afironomy  and 
geography,  however  fuperficial  this  faint  profpedl  may  feem  to 
thofe  who'  have  takea  a  diftinft  view  of  thofe  fubjeas.     Here 
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we  find  an  account  of  the  principal  religions  which  prevail  in 
the  world,  of  the  different  languages  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fundamental,  and  the  bafis  of  a  variety  of  dialers,  and  of  the 
different  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  particulars  we  fliall  quote  for 
the  inftrudlion  and  entertainment  of  lefs  learned  readers. 

*  All  the  different  religions  in  every  part  of  the  world  may 
be  reduced  to  four  ;  Jiklaifm,  Chriftianity,  Mahometanifm,  and 
Paganifm.  Judaifm  has  two  branches ;  judaifm»  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  Samaritan  religion,  which  differs  from  the  for- 
mer in  many  particulars. 

'  Chriflianity  has  three  branches ;  that  called  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  that  of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  divided  into 
different  {t(X.% ;  and  the  Proteftants.  Thefe  laft  are  divided  into 
that  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinifts,  Anabaptifts,  Socinians, 
and  Quakers.  However,  the  church  of  England,  which  is  the 
beft  conlUtuted  in  the  world,  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  any 
of  thefe. 

*  Mahometanifm  is  divided  into  two  fefts ;  namely,  that  of 
Omar,  followed  by  the  Turks,  Moguls,  and  the  Mahometans 
of  Africa  ;  and  that  of  Aly,  fon-in-lawof  Mahomet,  followed 
by  the  Perfians.  There  are  Pagans  over  all  the  world  except  in 
Europe  ;  but  their  religions  are  of  different  kinds,  and  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  them  all.  Paganifm  is. 
laid  to  extend  over  one-half  of  Afia,  five  parts  in  fix  cf  Africa, 
and  nineteen  parts  of  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  of  America. 
The  mofl  extenfive  is  that  of  Fo,  which  prevails  over  Thibet, 
or  the  Weftern  Tartary,  the  two  peninfulas  of  the  Indies,  with 
feven  parts  in  eight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mogul's  empire^ 
China,  and  mofl  of  the  Indian  illands. 

*  Chriftianity  prevails  all  over  Europe,  and  among  all  tha 
European  fettlements  in  America ;  and  it  is  ftill  profelied  in 
many  parts  of  the  Turkilh  dominions;  not  to  mention  the 
converts  made  by  the  Portuguele  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

*  The  Jews  are  no  longer  a  nation,  and  iherefore  Judaifm 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  efiablifhed  any  where ;  but  as  the 
Jews  themfelves  are  fpread  all  ever  the  old  continent,  their  reli- 
gion is  ftill  kept  up  among  them.  They  are  faid  of  late  to  have 
got  footing  in  America;  but  they  are  fa  few  in  number  they  are 
not  worth  notice. 

*  Mahometanifm  prevails  over  all  the  Turkifh  empire  in  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  Little  Tartary,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Great  and  Little 
Bocharia,  the  Mogul's  empire,  many  of  the  Indian  iflands,  and 
the  northern  and  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa  ;  infomuch  that  fome 
pretend  to  tell  us  it  is  fix  times  more  extended  than  Chrif-^ 
lianity. 

O  4  <  Soa» 
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*  Some  geographers  inform  us,  that  there  are  fifteen  general 
languages ;  namely,  the  Latin,  Teutonic,  the  Sclavonian,  the 
Greek,  the  Arabian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Chinefe,  the  African, 
or  Bereberan,  the  Ethiopian,  that  of  the  Negroes,  the  Mexican, 
the  Peruvian,  the  Taphuyan,  the  Guyaran,  and  the  Calibayan, 
Thefe  five  laft  are  fpoke  in  America ;  but  are  not  fo  general  as 
thefe  authors  pretend  ;  for  even  in  North  America,  which  is 
beft  known  to  the  Europeans  in  general,  there  is  fo  great  a  va- 
riety, that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  language  of  the  Negroes;  for 
there  is  no  perfon  whatever  who  has  failed  along  the  coaft  of 
Africa  from  the  river  of  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  muil  have  met  with  a  great  number  of  tongues  not  under- 
flood  by  their  neighbours;  even  in  thofe  fmall  diftrids  to  which 
the  Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  kingdoms.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaflern  coafl  of  Africa 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-man- 
del, 

*  The  Latin  is  now  a  dead  language,  though  it  continues  to 
be  taught  in  fchools  all  over  Europe.  Some  would  have  the 
Teutonic  to  be  the  natural  language  of  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  theBriiifh  illands,  they  being  only  different  dialers  of  the 
fame  tongue.  However,  fome  affirm  the  Celtic,  or  Keltic,  was 
the  original  and  general  language  of  Europe;  and  that  it  ftilj 
prevails  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

*  The  Sclavonian  is  faid  to  be  the  original  of  the  Dalmatian, 
Bofnian,  Albanian,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  Moldavian,  Bohe- 
mian, Silefian,  Polifh,  Ruffian,  MingreJian,  and  Circaflian. 

*  The  Greek  was  extended  where-ever  its  empire  prevailed, 
as  did  the  Latin  throughout  the  Reman  empire,  and  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  fwallowed  up  the  Greek;  however,  this  lafl  is 
flill  fpoken,  though  corruptly,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Turky 
in  Europe;  that  is,  in  ancient  Greece,  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  as  alfo  in  Natolia  in  Afia.  The  Arabic  is  fpoken, 
or  at  leaft  underftood  in  Arabia,  Turky  in  Afia,  Perfia,  and  In- 
dia ;  and  likewife  in  Earbary,  Egypt,  Zara,  Nubia,  and  Zan- 
guebar.  <         ' 

*  The  Tartarian  is  underflood  in  Great  Tartary,  Mufcovite 
Tartary,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Turky  in  Afia,  the  Mogul's 
country,  and  China.  The  Chinefe  is  not  only  fpoken  in  Chi- 
na, but  in  fome  parts  of  India,  and  many  of  the  iflands  of 
Afia. 

*  The  Latin  tongue,  as  was  obferved  before,  is  now  a  dead 
language  ;  but  there  is  ftill  a  ftrong  tindure  of  it  in  the  ita. 
hau),  French,  Spanifh,  and  Portuguefe  languages.  It  has  alfo 
ifurnifhed  not  only  the  Englifh,  but  aimofl  all  the  languages  in 

Europe 
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JJurope  with  a  great  number  of  words;  and  even  the  Greek 
Is  generally  made  ufe  of  in  our  technical  terms,  becaufe 
arts  and  fciences  were  in  fome  fenfe  derived  from  the  Gre- 
cians. But  we  muft  not  forget  the  Chaldaic,  from  which  the 
Weflern  Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Abyflinian 
languages  are  derived.  The  Malayan  tongue  prevails  over  a 
great  part  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  many  of  the  iflands 
near  it.  There  is  Itill  another,  called  the  Manchew,  which 
prevails  in  the  eaftern  parts  cf  Tartary  ;  befides  twenty-two 
more,  of  which  fpecimens  are  given  by  Strahlenberg,  who  was 
thirteen  years  a  captive  in  Siberia.  After  all,  there  is  no  doubt 
to  be  made  but  there  are  many  others  of  which  we  have  not  the 
leaft  account ;  therefore  that  of  all  the  languages  fpoken  at 
prefent  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  muft  needs  be  very  im- 
perfeft  ;  not  to  mention  that  there  are  many  countries  whofe 
coafts  have  been  touched  upon  by  navigators,  whofe  languages 
are  entirely  unknown, 

*  Though  there  is  a  great  variety  of  complexions,  or  colours 
of  the  (kin,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  yet  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  four  j  namely,  the  white,  the  black,  the  tawney,  and 
the  red.  Among  the  whites  may  be  reckoned  the  Europeans, 
the  inhabitants  of  Natolia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  the  inhabitants 
of  Perfia  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  fome  of  the  Tartars,  and  the 
iChinefe  in  the  northern  parts  of  China. 

*  The  people  are  tawney  in  Barbary,  Egypt,  Zara,  Sahara, 
and  Zanguebar  ;  that  is,  in  the  north  parts  of  Africa  ;  as  alfo  the 
inhabitants  of  Afia  in  Syria,  Diarbec,  Arabia,  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  China,  and  in  fome  of  the  moft  eaflern  iflands  of 
Afia.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  yellowifli,  but  not  io  perfed^Iy 
as  to  deferve  being  placed  in  a  diftinft  clafs. 

*  All  the  Americans,  except  the  Ilkimaux,  are  red,  which  ap- 
pears more  or  lefs  bright,  according  to  their  different  manner 
of  living  and  being  expofed  more  or  lefs  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  air  :  befides,  it  is  almofl  an  univerfal  cuftom  to  dawb  them- 
felves  over  with  bears-greafe  or  oil,  which,  in  fome  meafure, 
conceals  their  real  complexion  ;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  travellers  have  affirmed  that  their  colour  is  olive.  But 
where  they  arc  more  civilized,  and  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
cloath  themfelves,  they  are  all  of  a  bright  red  copper  colour; 
and,  which  is  very  remarkable,  have  no  hair  on  any  parts  of 
their  bodies,  except  their  heads,  where  it  is  black  and  coarfe, 
like  horfe-hair.  Some  have  obferved,  that  they  employ  their 
women  to  pull  off  their  beards  by  the  roots ;  and  in  this  mod 
geographers  have  blindly  copied  each  other.  However,  it  is 
iiow  well  known,  from  the  relations  of  the  moft  intelligent  and 
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curious  travellers,  who  have  been  in  different  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, that  they  have  not  the  leaft  fign  of  a  beard  ;  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  be  deprived  of  them  in  that  manner.  Be- 
(ides,  we  have  had  Americans  here  in  England,  whofe  beards 
muft  have  appeared,  if  they  ever  had  any :  becaufe  it  is  well 
known,  that  if  you  pluck  up  as  many  hairs  by  the  roots  as 
you  pleafe,  they  will  all  grow  again,  which  every  one  has  it  in 
his  power  to  experience. 

*  The  Africans  in  general  are  all  black,  except  thofe  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  thefe,  as  fome  pretend,  were  originally  colo- 
nies from  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  The  hair  of  their 
heads  is  curled  like  wool,  and  this  without  any  exception,  un- 
lefs  on  the  eafiern  coafls  of  Africa  and  Madagafcar,  where  Ara- 
bians have  fettled  among  them  ;  and  even  in  thefe  places  the 
Ikins  continue  black,  and  their  hair,  though  long,  always  curls. 
There  are  a  great  many  blacks  in  Afia,  particularly  in  India  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges  ;  but  their  hair  is  long  and  ftrait.  Some 
would  have  thefe  to  be  only  of  an  olive  complexion,  becaufe* 
they  are  not  quite  fo  black  as  the  Negroes  3  but  be  this  true  or 
falfe,  it  is  of  very  little  moment. 

*  The  vifages  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  alfo  very  different  ;  for  fome  are  very  frightful,  fuch 
as  the  Laplanders,  thcElkimaux,  and  more  particularly  the  Sa- 
moides.  As  for  the  Europeans,  their  features  are  well  known 
to  every  one,  and  in  general,  they  are  the  mofl  beautiful  of  all 
niankind,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  in  Afia,  who  are 
thought  to  have  the  bell  complexions,  and  the  moft  handfome 
faces  iji  the  world.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  are  not  fo 
fair  as  fome  other  Europeans,  which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to 
their  mixture  with  the  Moors,  who  originally  came  out  of  Sy- 
ria and  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninfulas  of  India, 
•  hough  their  complexions  are  fo  dark,  have  generally  European 
features;  whereas  the  blacks  of  Africa  have  almoft  univerfally 
thick  lips  and  flat  nofes.  There  might  be  many  other  difiinc- 
tions  between  the  people  of  different  countries ;  but  as  they 
more  or  lefs  approach  in  their  afpedl  to  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, they  need  not  be  particularly  taken  notice  of;  for  as 
for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  though 
they  always  have  their  eyes  almoft  fi-jut,  and  a  tooth  wanting 
in  the  upper  jaw  before,  yet  this  is  only  an  accidental  diffe- 
rence.' 

To  this  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  add  the  dodor's  concife  ac- 
count of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  fubje6t 
of  the  lafl  importance  to  every  individual  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

*  Navigation  (fays  he)  in  this  kingdom  was  formerly  greatly 
negledlfd  to  what  it  is  at  prefent,  notwithftanding  the  vafl  ad- 
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•vantage  received  therefrom  ;  for  it  enables  the  inhabitants  of 
ihc  country  where  it  flourilhes,  to  export  what  they  have,  and 
to  import  what  they  have  not.    When  it  happens  that  we  are 
in  want  of  materials  for  the  manufaauring  any  particular  com- 
modity, by  the  means  of  our  ihipping  we  can  purchafe  them  in 
other  countries,  and  manufafture   them  at  home.     In  confe- 
quence  of  which  we  employ  moie  hands,  and  receive  a  national 
benefit  by  felling  them  again  :  thofe  that  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  other  countries,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  fupplied,  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves,  by  being  the  agents  and  carriers  of  the  diffe- 
rent forts  of  goods  from  place  to  place.     While  we  were  ftran- 
gers  to  navigation,  our  country  was  thin  of  people,  becaufe  we 
lived  as  it  were  upon  the  main  Hock.     We  had  indeed  a  few 
ilaple  commodities,  and  a  very  few  manufaftories,  which  were 
ibid  to  foreigners  at  their  own  rates ;  but  when  navigation  be- 
gan to  flourifh,  and  we  had  veflels  of  our  own,  the  face  of  af- 
fairs foon  began  to  change  ;  and  we  brought  home  the  produft  of 
other  countries  at  a  fmallexpence,  in  comparifon  to  what  they 
coft  us  formerly  ;  likewife  we  difpofed   of  our  own  commodi- 
ties at  much  higher  rates.     We  procured  manufaflurers  from 
different  places,  fome  of  v;hich  taught  us  to  weave  in  a  much 
better  manner,  others  to  dye,  and  others  again  to  fabricate  a 
great  variety  of  ftuffs  and  filks.    From  the  Germans  we  learned 
watch  and  clock-work  ;  the  art  of  making  glafs  from  Italy,  and 
from  the  Dutch  the  method  of  carting  types  for  printing.    In 
ihort,  by  navigation  we  have  received  fo  many  benefits  and  im- 
provements, that  it  would   require   a  fmall  volume  to  recite 
jthem  all. 

*  At  prefent  a  trade  is  carried  on  to  the  Turkifli  dominions 
and  the  Levant,  by  the  Turky  company,  and  the  commodities 
we  fend  to  thofe  parts  are  lead,  tin,  iron,  broad-cloth,  and 
long  ells ;  not  to  mention  French  and  Lilbon  fugars  as  well  as 
bullion.  We  take  in  return  great  quantities  of  raw  filk,  which 
ferves  for  making  (lockings,  galloons,  gold  and  filverlace;  and 
it  is  alfo  proper  for  the  warp  for  any  kind  of  filk.  We  import 
alfo  grogram  yarn,  dying  ftuffs  of  various  kinds,  drugs,  loap, 
leather,  cotton,  fruits,  and  oil. 

*  To  Italy  we  carry  tin,  lead,  pilchards,  herrings,  falmon, 
cod,  and  various  kinds  of  Eaft-India  goods ;  befides  fome  of 
our  own  manufadories,  fuch  as  broad-cloth,  long  ells,  bays, 
druggets,  camblets,  leather,  and  other  things.  We  import 
from  thence  wine,  oil,  foap,  olives,  dying-ftuffs,  as  well  as 
filk,  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought.  From  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
dominions  we  have  the  fine  filk  called  Organzine,  which  is 
thrown  by  aq  engine.     We  have  long  had  a  remarkable  one 
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of  tbefe  at  Derby,  and  for  fome  time  at  two  or  three  towns  m 
Chefliire. 

'  We  fend  to  Spain  much  the  fame  fort  of  commodities  as  in 
Italy,  many  of  which  are  exported  from  thence  to  their  colonies 
in  America.  In  return  we  have  wine,  oil,  fruits,  wool,  indi- 
go, cochineal,  and  other  drugs  ;  and  in  times  of  peace  gold 
and  filver,  in  fpecie  or  bullion.  From  whence  it  appears  that 
thefc  two  countries  are  fo  neceflary  to  each  other,  that  it  never 
can  be  for  ourintereft  to  go  to  war  with  Spain. 

•The kingdom  of  Portugal  takes  from  us  almoft  all  kinds  of 
our  commodities  ;,  we  take  from  thence  wine,  oil,  fait,  and 
fruits.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  balance  of  trade  with 
Portugal  is  greatly  in  our  favour,  and  yet  they  have  no  reafon 
to  complain  ;  becaufe  they  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  vend  what  we 
take  of  them  at  other  markets ;  beGdes,  as  they  fend  great 
quantities  of  our  goods  to  Brazil,  they  are  enabled  from  thence 
to  draw  an  immenfe  treafure  yearly,  which  renders  Portugal  one 
of  the  richell  countries  in  Europe. 

•  In  times  of  peace  we  export  to  France  tin,  lead,  corn, 
horn-plates,  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco,  befides  a  little 
flannel ;  and  vvc  receive  from  thence  brandy,  wine,  linnen, 
lace,  and  many  other  things,  there  being  a  trade  carried  on  by 
fraugglers,  for  which  they  convey  to  France  gold,  filver,  and 
wool,  to  the  great  detriment  of  England.  We  fend  to  Flan- 
ders tin,  lead,  iron  wares,  fugar,  tobacco,  ferges,  flannels,  and 
a  few  fluffs,  for  which  we  receive  fine  laces,  linnen,  tapes,  inc- 
kles,  and  other  goods  of  that  kind.  We  had  formerly  large 
quantities  of  their  cambrics  ;  but  at  prefent  thefe  are  prohibi- 
ted, for  which  reafon  the  trade  is  not  quite  fo  much  againft  us 
as  formerly. 

<  We  export  to  Germany  tin,  lead,  tobacco,  fugar,  ginger, 
woollen  manufaflories  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  all  forts  of  Eaft 
India  goods.  In  return  we  have  from  thence  tin-plates,  linnen, 
and  feveral  other  things.  However,  in  many  places  feveral  of 
our  manufaftorics  are  prohibited,  and  yet  the  balance  of  trade 
is  thought  to  beconfiderably  on  our  fide. 

*  With  Denmark  and  Norway  we  have  very  little  trade,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  coarfe  woollen  goods ;  for  which  reafon  we  are 
forced  to  pay  for  moft  things  we  have  of  them.  We  have  alfo 
a  decaying  trade  vi^ith  Sweden,  for  they  buy  little  of  us,  and  vpe 
purchafe  of  them  copper,  iron,  and  naval  ftores ;  but  it  is 
hoped  this  difadvantage  will  be  remedied  in  parr,  fmce  we  have 
allowed  iron  to  be  imported  from  our  own  plantations. 

'  We  fend  to  Rufha  tin,  lead,  coarfe  cloths,  long  ells,  wor- 
ked ftufFs,  and  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco;  and  we  import 
from  thence  tallow,  furs,  iron,  pot  allies,  hemp,  flax,  linnen, 
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CoarfeRuflian  cloth,  and  leather  ;  this  trade  is  carried  on  by  a 
particular  company,  in  a  manner  very  beneficial  to  this  king- 

doin. 

«  To  Holland  we  fend  almoft  all  forts  of  commodities,  and 
manufiaflory  of  goods,  whether  of  our  own,  or  imported  from 
abroad  ;  and  from  thence  we  receive  vart  quantities  of  fine  lin- 
nens,  tapes,  inckles,  whale-fins,  all  forts  of  fpices,  and  various 
kinds  of  dying  fluffs :  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of  trade 
itiuft  needs  be  of  our  fide. 

«  The  African  trade  is  of  great  advantage,  for  we  not  only 
fend  many  of  our  own  and  the  Eaft  India  manufaftories,  for  the 
parchafe  of  flaves,  but  we  fupply  our  feveral  plantations  with 
thcfe  lafl  ;  and  we  alfo  have  from  thence  gold  duft,  red  wood, 
ivory,  palm  oil,  malagueta,  gum  feneca,  and  many  other  va- 
luable commodities. 

*  The  Eaft  India  trade  is  of  very  great  confequence  to  this 
nation,  and  there  have  been  feveral  hot  difputes  about  it,  re- 
lating to  its  advantage  or  difadvantage  ;  however,  it  is  certain 
they  purchafe  their  goods  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  are  fold  here 
extremely  high.  Some  would  have  it  entirely  fuppreflTed,  but 
we  are  now  fo  accuftomed  to  feveral  goods  confumed  in  this  na- 
tion, and  particularly  tea,  that  all  attempts  of  this  nature  muft: 
needs  prove  abortive. 

*  As  for  our  own  plantations  and  colonies  abroad,  everyone 
is  fcnfible  of  what  vaft  advantages  they  are  to  England ;  for 
upon  a  moderate  computation,  Virginia  only  is  worth  to  Great 
Britain  no  lefs  than  1,200,000  pounds  a-year.  In  times  of 
peace  there  are  more  than  100,000  hog  (heads  of  tobacco  ex- 
ported every  year  from  this  colony,  and  there  are  between  3  and 
400  (hips  employed  in  the  trade,  with  about  4000  feamen  ;  and 
this  alone  will  bring  the  abovementioned  fum  to  this  nation. 

*  All  other  colonies,  fettlements,  and  efiabliihments,  contri- 
bute their  proportion,  there  being  fent  to  all,  more  or  lefs, 
linnen,  filks,  India  goods,  wine,  and  other  foreign  produftions^ 
befides  cloth,  coarfe  and  fine  ferges,  ftufi^s,  bays,  hats,  houfe- 
hold  goods,  haberdalhery  ware,  hofe,  bills,  nails,  adzes,  knives, 
and  other  iron  ware,  bifcuit,  flower,  ftockings,  fhoes,  and,  ia 
ihort,  every  thing  elfe  that  is  made  in  England.' 

We  cannot  pretend  to  have  examined  this  performance  criti- 
cally ;  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  read  thorough,  any  more  than 
a  didionary  ;  but  from  the  accuracy  we  obferve  in  the  particu* 
lars  confulted,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  the  whole  will  give  la* 
tisfadlon. 
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Art.  IX.  Sericus  Confideratiom  on  the  falutary  Dejtgn  of  the  ASi  of 
Parliament  for  a  regular,  uniform  Regijier  of  the  Parijh-Poor  In^ 
fants  in  all  the  Parijhes  tuithin  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  Pointing 
out  the  Humanity  and  Utility  n.vhich  'will  attend  the  due  Execution 
thereof: — The  Inefficacy  of  paji  Attempts  relating  to  fuch  Infants  : 
— The  NeceJJity  of  fending  them  to  nurfe  at  a  proper  Difanct  in  the 
Country  : — The  pecuniary  Value  of  a  Life  to  the  Community  : — The 
Duty  of  repairing  as  much  as  pojftble  the  Lofs  created  by  War  ;— ' 
and  the  Importance  of  increaftng  our  Numbers  at  Home  and  Abroad^ 
and  the  truejl  Means  of  fupporting  our  Independency  as  a  Nation, 
*to  nxihich  are  added  fame  Thoughts  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Ventilation^ 
i^c.  Cfff .  In  T<wo  Letter S)  addrcjjed  to  a  Chicrch-'warden.  'i'vo, 
Pr,  IS.     Rivington, 

Wf  H  I  L  E  other  politicians  are  planning  fchemes  for  the 
^  ^  deftruftion  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  contending  for 
power  and  pre-eminence,  the  benevolent  Mr.  Hanway  is  wholly 
occupied  in  purfuing  the  didates  of  a  heart  overflowing  with 
tendernefs  for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  love  for  his  country. 
Every  half  year  ufhers  forth  fome  new  publication,  to  evince 
his  unwearied  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  humanity;  a  point  which  ap- 
pears to  engrofs  all  his  attention,  whether  he  affumes  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  hiftorian,  the  journallfl:,  the  projedtor,  the  philo- 
fopher,  or  the  legiflator.  In  all  thefe  different  capacities  we 
have  had  occafion  to  beftow  our  applaufe  on  Mr.  Hanway,  and 
to  efteem  thofe  labours  which  others  have  regarded  as  the  ab- 
furd  effefts  of  enthufiafm.  It  is  with  pleafure  we  learn,  from 
certain  hints  in  the  dedication  to  this  piece,  that  his  diligence 
has  been  rewarded,  and  *  a  change  both  neceflary  anddefirable 
wrought  in  his  fituation  ;*  fince,  we  are  informed,  that  no  man 
ever  more  willingly  applied  his  private  fortune  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

With  refpeft  to  the  intention  of  this  piece,  it  fully  appears 
from  the  title  ;  but  whether  the  execution  be  fuch  as  can  pofli- 
bly  promote  the  pious  defign  of  faving  a  number  of  valuable 
lives  to  the  community,  is  what  we  would  chufe  others  Ihould 
determine.  Our  author  has  a  method  of  writing  peculiar  ta 
himfelf,  which  we  cannot  commend,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  engages  our  efteem  for  his  perfon.  It  is  too  rhapfodical  lo 
be  coercive,  and  frequently  too  fublime  to  be  altogether  intelli- 
gible. There  are  likewife  fome.very  whimfical  notions,  inter- 
mixed with  grave  important  matter,  which  impart  an  air  of 
ridicule  to  the  whole.  An  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  the  fifth 
page,  where  the  death  of  a  poor  child  is  ftated  at  a  lofs  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  eleven  fhillings  and  four-pence 
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to  the  communify  ;  a  price  which  Mr.  Hanway  afterwards  de- 
duces from  a  ftrange  kind  of  general  calculation  of  the  protils 
and  lofs  of  fuch  a  child  to  fociety,  had  he  lived  to  years  of  la- 
bour and  maturity. 

Amidft  a  multitude  of  rambling  digrefiive  hints,  we  find  a 
variety  of  uftful  obfervations  on  the  polite  of  this  metropolis, 
the  method  of  rearing  up  poor  infants  at  the  leaft  expence  to 
the  public,  the  parochial  regulations  which  ought  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  relative  to  the  poor,  the  bad  effedls  of  nurfing  infants 
by  hand,  and  breeding  them  in  workhoufes,  the  fpirit  of  the 
law  lately  pafled,  for  regiftering  the  names  of  all  children  under 
a  limited  age,  the  means  of  rendering  the  execution  of  the 
law  eafy  and  certain,  together  with  an  infinity  of  other  matter, 
demonflrative  of  the  author's  benevolence  and  public  fpii  it. 

Thefe  are  the  topics  handled  in  Mr.  Hanway*s  firfl  letter  to 
a  church-warden.  Iw  his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  fame  refpedlabie 
officer,  he  treats  of  the  utility  of  ventilating  workhoufes,  of 
cleanlinefs,  exercife,  and  the  neceflity  of  not  over-crowding 
thofe  parochial  hofpitals  for  the  lazy  and  profligate,  rather 
than  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  We  (hall  fet  down  a  kvf  of  Mr, 
Hanway's  thoughts  upon  thefe  fubjedls,  that  cur  readers  may 
form  ajuft  ideaof  the  folemnity  of  his  manner. 

*  It  is  apparent  (fays  he)  in  all  places  where  numbers  are 
congregated,  that  much  mifchief  is  done  by  bad  air :  therefore 
I  recommend  to  you  a  careful  and  judicious  examination  of  the^ 
happy,  I  may  fay  the  celeftial  effefts  of  'ventilation.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  confider  how  well  the  principles  of  this  fcience  are  ap- 
proved, how  generally  the  pradice  is  known,  and  yet  how  ill  it 
is  attended  to  in  many  inftances.  It  feems  rather  to  be  the  ex- 
travagant falhion  of  the  timesy  to  run  counter  to  it,  and  to  poi- 
fon  ourfelves.  We  aflemble  in  fuch  numbers  in  purfult  of  our 
pleafures,  as  if  we  thought  there  could  ht  no  pkafure  yfj'nhowt 
being  crowded,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  are  diftrefled  on 
this  very  account:  and  the  more  delicate  part  of  mankind 
Ihorten  their  lives  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that  one  would  be  al- 
moin led  to  believe  they  did  not  think  it  worth  preferving.  Nor 
is  it  alone  the  impure  air  which  is  breathed  on  fuch  occafions, 
but  the  late  hours,  the  diftraclion  of  mind,  and  confequently 
lofs  of  health  attending  gaming,  or  what  is  much  the  fame,  the 
continued  attention,  for  much  too  great  a  length  of  time,  at 
the  common  amufement  of  cardi.  We  may  juftly  fay  with  the 
ingenious  poetical  phyfician*, 

"  And  why  (already  prone  to  fade,) 
Should  beauty  cheriih  its  own  bane  ? 

'  *  Dr,  Armftrong's  Heroic  Poem  on  Health. 

Ofhame 
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O  fhame  !   O  pity  ! 

Nipt  by  pale  quadrille,  and  midnight  cares 
The  bloom  of  Albion  dies !" 

*  The  frequent  breathing  impure  air,  and  not  ufingfufHcieri^ 
cloathing  in  cold  or  damp  weather,  hurry  thoufands  to  an  earij^ 
grave,  whofe  fortunes  prefent  them  with  all  the  conveniencies  of 
life.  Confumptive  diforders  are  more  prevalent  in  this,  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  country  under  the  cope  of  heaven ;  and 
the  circumftances  I  have  mentioned  are  fome  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  it.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  diftemper  prevails  moft 
among  the  rich.  Now  whether  the  blood  be  heated  beyond 
meafure  by  excejjive  lahor^  or  exercife,  fpirituous  liquors  or  bad 
air,  the  confequences  may  be  equally  fatal,  and  all  extremes 
bring  on  a  Jpeedj  death. 

•  I  remember,  when  I  was  abroad,  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
doftor,  in  a  confumptive  cafe,  that  there  was  lefs  danger  in 
fiueatiTig  than  in  Jhivering  :  but  this  decifion  was  quite  foreign 
to  the  confideration  o^  fweet  or  foul  air.  If  the  queftion  had 
been  afked,  if  air  made  hot  by  a  number  of  ferfons  being  affembkd 
together,  is  good  for  a  confumption,  every  one  who  has  fuffered 
under  fuch  diforders,  may  conceive  what  his  anfwer  would 
have  been. 

•  It  is  amazing  how  the  difference  of  an  inch,  or  lefs,  of  th^ 
upper  fafli,  being  let  down,  will  change  the  quality  of  the 
air,  without  the  leaft  injury  to  any  one  prefent.  I  had  once 
occafion  to  confult  Dr.  Hales  on  this  very  point;  and  he  affured 
me  this  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  zny  fale  or  coffee-room,  tho' 
it  might  not  alone  be  effeflual  in  a  nvorkhoufe  or  an  hofpital ;  re- 
commending at  the  fame  time,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fafh 
be  let  down,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  heat  or  coldnefs  of 
the  weather.  I  have  with  forrow  beheld  a  number  of  refpedla- 
ble  merchants  extremely  diftreffed,  indeed  half-fuffocated,  at 
Garraway*s  coffee-houfe,  at  a  fale  which  haslafted  threeor  four 
hours,  merely  becaufe  they  were  afraid  of  taking  this  method," 
though  they  might  with  great  propriety  have  fat  with  their  hats 
on.  Now  I  hear  that  neceflity  has  at  length  induced  them  trf 
take  fhelter  in  the  good  counfel  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Yeoman,' 
the  difciple  and  follower  of  Dr.  Hales. 

*  The  unhappy  inattention  of  the  poor,  I  wi(h  I  could  not 
add  of  the  rich  alfo,  is  oftentimes  fuch,  that  provided  they  feel 
no  painful  fen fation  from  foA/,  they  are  totally  infenfible  of  the 
in'vifible poifon  x\ity  fuck  in.  Thus  the /oor  and  rich  often  droop* 
and  die,  under  one  common  error,  ordifregard  to  the  caufe.  It 
is  obvious  enough,  in  common  cafes,  that  when  air  is  fpoiled" 
within  doors,  it  is  occafioned  by  too  intenfe  a  heat,  or  the  want 
of  its  circulation.  If  mankind  were  more  attentive  to  the  dic- 
tates 
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tatifs  oF  their  own  reafon  and  experience,  they  would  foon  find 
that  all  fenfations  of  htat  as  well  as  «/«'',:  which  are  difagrceable 
as  wtU  as  painful,  in  proportion  to  their  continuance,  are  de- 
Ihuftive  of  life  ;  but  when  air  is  nearly  deprived  of  its  motion 
and  purity,  the  life  of  him  that  draws  it  in,  mull  hang  quiver- 
ing on  a  point,  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring  taper. 

*  What  is  true  in  nature,  in  regard  to  Jhipi,  hofpitah^  prifom^ 
&C.  muft  be  no  lefs  fo  in  pluy-houfesy  ajjembly -rooms,  public  JaU- 
reoms,  crowded  apartments  of  every  kind  ;  the  croixded  courts 
of  kingiQX judges  \  even  folemn  temples  are  dangerous  to  health, 
iMilcfs  their  lofty  roofs  afford  fufficient  fpace  for  air.  Few  per- 
fens  are  fenfibleof  half  their  danger  in  public  or  prruate  places, 
from  their  being  cro-wdtd  and  confined. 

*  All  the  world  knows  that  the  good  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Hales  of  blejjed  memory,  has  opened  our  eyes,  and  taught  us 
how  to  behave  under  circumftanccs,  in  which  thoufands  of  lives 
ufed  to  be  loft,  by  land  and  Jca  \  and  by  which  millions  here^ 
after  may  be  preferved  on  both  elements. 

*  Jn  walking  through  the  apartments  of  fome  'zvcrkhoj^fist  I 
have  been  often  ofJended  by  the  ftench  created  by  numbers  ;  at 
the  fame  time  I  have  remarked,  that  there  has  not  been  any 
kind  of  ventilation,  not  even  a  fingle  pane  of  glafs  in  the  fafli 
made  to  open,  in  tKe  manner  of  a  cafement;  not  the  lower 
part  of  the  fafh  itfelf  made  with  pulleys  to  run  up,  nor  the 
apper  part  to  let  down,  which  is  Ifill  better.  To  fave  a  trifling 
expence  in  thelabor  of  yo/wr/,  much  work  has  been  cut  out  for, 
the  phyjician^  the  cpothcccry,  and  the  fexton.  The  bills  of  njor- 
talify  have  fwelied,  the  thitiking  part  of  the  nation  has  7ncurmdy 
and  the  ftate  has  been  effentially  injured. 

'  Of  all  the  feveral  ways  of  hanging  windows,  none  is  equal 
to  the  fafh  with  pulleys;  nor  does  glafs  of  an  inferior  quality 
create  a  fa^ving,  equal  to  the  conveniency  of  the  light  and  joy 
of  good  glafs  when  it  is  kept  clean. 

'  in  regard  to  the  igyiorance  of  the  vulgar,  in  thefe  inftances 
it  runs  very  high.  This  may  not  be  of  much  confcouence  to 
them  in  common  hfe,  but  it  is  of  great  moment  when  they  get 
into  hofpi tals,  y?f/^  houfes,  or  workhoufes.  The  nurfis  of  a  cer- 
tain hofpital  lately  made  a  co.mplaint  of  the  'ventilation  which 
"^as  introduced,  alledging  that  ♦'  God  Almighty' s  air  ivas  fifiicient 
for  them.'*  Many,  more  kmnving  than  nurles,  confider  as  little, 
that  it  is  Qod  Almightfs  air^  which  gives  life,  and  the  air  we  fpoil 
^hich  gives  us  colds,  and  head-achs,  afihtna's,  confumptionsy  and 
putrid  f tiers.  It  is  this  which  often  irreparably  unhinges  the 
whole  frame  and  confiitution  ;  and  this  has  contributed  (o 
much  to  the  de-vafation  of  the  li'ves  of  your  infant  peer.* 

Vol.  XiV.  September,  ij62.  P  .        After 
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After  tlicfe  general  remarks  on  the  utility  of  pure  air,  Mr* 
Hanway  defcends  to  particular  improvements  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  workhoufcs,  and  cfpecially  recommends  the  following  me- 
thod of  producing  a  frefh  current  of  arr  at  a  fmall  expence  : 

•  When  the  poor  have  their  refpedive  rooms  to  go  to  their 
meals,  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  rooms  Ihould  be  left 
open.  I  fuppofe  the  learned  will  tell  you  this  may  be  fafely 
done  in  all  weathers,  except  a  fog.  To  this  I  would  add  a  hole 
from  two  to  five  inches  fquare  to  be  made  in  the  ceilings  of  each 
room,  the  fame  to  communicate  with  the  external  air,  by  wood 
trunk?,  which  may  be  carried  through  other  rooms,  or  other- 
wife,  through  windows,  or  walls.  To  thefe  trunks  fliould  be 
added  tin  funnels  with  coverings,  or  «Wj,  to  turn  with  the 
wind  ;  the  longer  thefe  funnels  are,  the  greater  the  velocity  of 
the  afcending  air  will  be,  and  confequently  the  brilker  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air  in  the  room.  As  to  the  commodious  fixing  of 
the  trunks,  the  place  muft  determine  this  circurallance,  and  1 
know  of  no  perfon  ^o  able  to  advife,  as  Mr.  Yeoman.  Thefe 
trunki  and  funnels  have  been  found  effe6lual  in  prifons  for  our 
captive  enrmiet,  whom  we  prefer-ve  ;  (hall  wc  not  preferve  the 
poor,  our  fellow-fubjefts  and  our  friends  ?  The  cuftom-houfe, 
the  poft-office,  the  Savoy  prifon,  I  may  add  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons alfo,  are  fo  many  monuments  of  the  truth  of  what  I  now 
tell  you. 

*  As  to  tlve  holes  in  the  ceiling  being  kept  always  open,  or 
fometimes  (hut,  this  mult  depend  on  the  foftnefs  or  rigour  of 
the  feafons.  But  there  is  hardly  any  time,  if  many  perfonsare 
aifembled  together  in  a  room,  in  which  it  may  not  be  opened 
feveral  times  in  a  day  ;  the  poor  at  fuch  intervals  moving  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  I  know  from  experience,  how  far  this 
is  exceptionable  ;  but  the  remedy  is  always  at  hand.  If  there 
is  a  proper  inlet  of  air,  none  will  rufr  down  impetuoufly  ;  and 
no  perfon  need  be  obliged  to  Jit ^  nor  confequently  to  Jleep  im- 
mediately under  th^fe  holes.  But  for  the  greater  fafety  1  would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  a  fqiiare  fiat  cover,  with  a  ledge  about  an 
inch  deep,  on  three  fides,  and  the  fourth,  on  the  fide  leaft  of- 
fenfive,  to  be  tiufii :  this  cover  may  hang  on  ontr  fide  by  hinges 
to  the  ceiling,  to  be  pulled  up  clofe  or  let  down,  that  is,  the  hole 
to  be  ftiut  or  opened  at  pleafure,  the  firing  and  pulley,  prepared 
for  this  purpofe,  being  fafiened  to  the  oppofite  part  or  fide  that 
is  flulh.  Thus  the  air  being  infinuated  in  this  fmall  and  ob- 
lique aperture,  will  always  be  broken,  and  no  column-  of  it 
can  rufli  in  with  any  diredion  to  hurt  any  body.  Indeed  if 
there  is  a  projK-r  ventilation  it  will  never  rufii  down  at  all.  But 
to  render  it  effedual,  at  the  times  it  ii  moft  wanted,  there  Ihould 

2  be 
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be  apertures  at   the  bottom  of  the  doors,  to  admit  air  occa- 
flonaily.     Thefe  may  have  falfing  covers  to  run  in  a  groove. 

<  In  addition  to  this  apertinc,  for  the  admiihon  of  air,  I 
would  add  the  fmaH  tin  'ventilatorSy  which  turn  by  the  air,  and 
arc  fixed  in  a  pane  or  divifidn  of  the  falb.  This  may  be  lliut  or 
opened  with  much  eafe ;  and  will  be  of  great  fervice.  1  call  them 
tin  ventilators,  becaufe  they  are  generally  made  of  this  metal ; 
but  I  conceive  they  might  be  better  made  oi  horny  as  they  would 
cccafion  lefs  noife,  and  be  lefs  fubjeft  to  bend  or  break. 

'  Here  I  muft  remark,  that  in  Tome  workhoufes  which  I  have 
ften,  the  ceilings  are  fo  low,  and  the  rooms  fo  narrow,  that  it 
is  impoflible  in  nature  for  a  number  of  people  to  find  a  fupply 
of  pure  air,  and  enjoy  health,  unlefs  fuch  kind  of  methods  are 
taken  as  here  propofed.  As  to  the  ventilators  which  Dr.  Hales 
projefted,  and  was  the  happy  inflrument  of  fixing  at  Newgate, 
St.  George's  Hofpital,  &c.  and  thofe  ufed  in^^z//,  which  work 
by  bellows,  they  are  univerfdlly  approved,  and  found  to  be  of 
great  fervice  in  fuch  places,  but  not  neceflary  I  believe  in  your 
workhoufes.* 

To  thefe  and  other  ufeful  improvements  fuggefted  by  our 
philanthropic  author,  we  heartily  fubfcribe,  and  have  only  to 
wifli  he  had  reduced  his  fchemes  to  a  fmaller  compafs,  and 
greater  precifion,  refcrving  all  his  moral,  phyfical,  religious, 
political,  and  other  extraneous  reflexions,  for  fome  future  pub- 
lication. Reveries  belong  only  to  fine  geniufes  ;  in  perfons 
of  meaner  capacity,  they  are  reputed  the  luxuriant  rank  weeds 
of  dulnefs. 


Art.  X.  Obfer^c attorn  on  the prefeiit  State  of  Mufic  andMuJtdansn 
With  general  Rules  for  Jindying  MuJiCy  in  a  ne-iVy  eafy,  and  fa- 
miliar Manner  ;  :n  order  to  promote  the  further  Cultivation  and 
Improvement  of  this  difficult  Science.  The  Whole  illujlrated  ^ith 
many  njeful  and  entertaining  Remarksy  intended  for  the  fer<vice  of 
its  PraHioners  in  general.  With  the  Characters  cf  fome  of  the 
moji  eminent  Mafers  of  Mujjc.  To  ivhicb  is  added ,  a  Scheme  for 
ereSHng  and  fuppcrting  a  Mufcal  Academy  in  this  Kingdom.  By 
John  Potter.     %vo.     Pr,   is.  6d.     Henderfon. 

1^  Otwithftanding  we  were  ftrangers  to  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
-'■^  Potter,  we  took  up  his  treatife  with  that  eager  curiofity 
which  ever  accompanies  the  defire  of  improvement  in  a  favou- 
rite art.  Judicious  remarks  on  mufical  performance  and  com- 
pofition,  founded  on  true  tafte,  and  wrote  with  genius,  would 
undoubtedly  prove  an  acceptable  prefent  to  all  lovers  of  har- 
mony. Our  country  has  produced  but  few  treatifes  on  the  fub- 
P  2  jea. 
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h^f  fit  for  the  perufal  of  the  gentleman,  reftrained  to  the  ob* 
jcft  of  tafte  merely,  and  confintd  to  a  critical  difcuffion  of  mu- 
fical  flile  and  excellence,  in  the  agreeable  mixture  of  founds, 
and  juft  expreflion  of  the  performer.  Except  the  ingenious 
little  publication  of  Mr.  Avifon,  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  and  the 
pretty  intelligent  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Hande!,  we  do  not 
recoiled  any  performance  but  is  either  elementary  or  fyftemati- 
cali  and  fo  involved  in  deep  geoilietrical  principles,  as  tofurnifli 
little  entertainment  to  readers  of  imagination,  who  would  re- 
gulate their  genius  by  the  ftrifl:  rules  of  criticlfm.  Here  was  a 
field  for  the  exertion  of  talent ;  and  cur  author's  title  raifed  oui* 
hopes,  that  he  had  feleded  a  topic  equally  agreeable  and  inftruc- 
tive,  from  the  ftrid  connexion  between  the  principles  of  tafte 
in  mufic,  and  in  the  fifter  arts,  poetry  and  painting.  Sorry 
we  are  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Potter  appears  to  be  an  intire 
i^ranger  to  thefe  principles,  and  as  little  acquainted  with  tafte, 
as  if  he  had  never  met  with  the  word,  or  confulted  his  didionary 
for  an  explanation  of  the  term.  Bcfidcs,  the  work  has  no  more 
relation  to  the  promifes  made  in  the  title  page,  than  it  has  to  a 
fyftem  of  agriculture,  or  any  other  art  or  fcience.  The  fiifl 
feventeen  pages  are  employed  in  a  firing  of  trite  obfervations, 
tending  to  evince  the  neccflity  of  clofe  application  to  the  theory 
part  of  mufic.  What  fellows  to  page  39,  is  no  lefs  threadbare 
and  impertinent,  there  being  hardly  a  mufician  in  the  univerfe 
fo  ignorant,  as  to  imagine  that  the  variety  of  combinations  of 
mufical  founds  is  exhauftcd. 

The  remarks  on  the  German,  Italian,  French,  Scotch, \artd 
Englifh  mufic,  affords  rather  more  entertainment;  but  they  are 
io  lame,  defeftive,  and  devoid  of  alltafle,  that  we  cannot  think 
the  half  dozen  pages  upon  this  fubjei^,  fufficient  to  bear  up 
the  credit  of  an  eighteen-penny  pamphlet.  Every  fyllable  in 
thefe  obfervations,  which  merits  any  regard,  is  borrowed  from 
HandePs  Memoirs  ;  and  Mr.  Potter  has  been  fo  injudicious,  as 
to  feleft  for  admiration  fome  of  the  moft  exceptionable  paflages. 
Our  author  is  perhaps  the  firfl  writer  who  hazarded  preferring 
the  Englifh  to  the  Italian  compofers  ;  and  he  is  certainly  not 
very  happy  in  his  example.  We  never  imagined  we  ftiould  fee 
the  uninventive  heavy  Boyce,  celebrated  as  the  greateft  com- 
pofer  ever  produced  by  England,  *  in  whom  pieces  of  melody 
and  harmony,  tafte  and  judgment,  contend  with  each  other  for 

fuperiority.' *  How  delicate  are  the  airs  in  Solomon  !  how 

charming  the  melody  !   Gan  any  thing  be  morefo  F  Really,  it  is  im- 

poJJibU.'* Every  one  may  perceive  from  the   fublime  flile  of 

this  compliment,  that  it  was  infpired  by  the  greatnds  oi  the 
fubjeft. 

A&     m 
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As  to  poor  Dr.  Arne,  he  is  but  a  fccond-rate  compofer  with 
our  author  ; — *  a  compofer  of  fome  tafte  and  merit,  who  has 
obliged  the  world  with  inany  pleafing^  performances. — In  the 
fong  way  he  is  great  j  his  accompaniments  arc  fprightly  and 
elegant.* 

'  Geminiani*,  was  a  compofer  of  great  tafle  and  delicacy, 
his  compofitions  may  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  elegant. 
His  tafte  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  this, 
as  he  had  a  fine  natural  genius,  and  an  acquired  judgment 
equal  to  moft  ;  which  raifed  him  above  the  necelfity  of  any 
borrowed  help  from  others.  He  is  univerfally  admired  for  his 
ftrid  obfervance  of  rule;  and  his  beautiful  maniitr  of  joining 
parts  together  in  compofition.  He  has  juftly  deferved  tlie  title 
bellowed  on  him  by  a  perfon  who  was  himfelf  a  great  mafter  f: 
The  illuftrioui  Geminiani.'* 

*  The  ingenious  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  perfon  of  great  merit,  and 
it  would  be  a  kind  of  ingratitude,  not  to  pay  that  refpcd  and 
juftice  which  isdu'j  to  his  great  abilities,  both  as  a  compoferand 
a  player.  He  has  favoured  the  public  w,th  fome  fine  compofi* 
tions,  fuch  as  will  bear  a  ftrid  examination. 

*  His  elegant  cantata's  breathe  the  fpirit  of  true  tafte  and  de- 
licacy ;  fuch  a  pure  fimpiiclty  of  fubjecl,  fo  finely  carried  on, 
and  fo  ftrpngiy  adefling;  plainly  fluw  the  hand  of  a  mafterly 
gcni!<;  His  lolo's  have  fomething  genteel  and  pleafing  in 
tiicin,  but  cannot  boaft  of  that  greatnefs  which  appears  in  his 
conctrto's.  Thefe  are  elegant,  melodious,  and  harmoniousr 
In  Ihort,  all  his  compofitions  deferve  efteem. 

*  We  mull:  not  pafs  by  Mr.  Howard,  without  taking  fome 
notice  of  him,  as  he  is  a  compofer  worthy  of  praife.  His 
fongs  and  cantatas,  may  ju(lly  be  ranked  among  the  elegant  ; 
they  arc  very  pleafing,  abound  with  melody,  and  difcover  their 
author  to  be  a  perfon  of  fi.ne  abilities.  \\'\%  amorous  goddefs  is  a. 
complete  performance,  but  as  it  is  univerfally  known,  there  is 
no  need  of  defcribing  it. 

*  Mr.  Smith  is  another  of- our  great  maflers;  a  very  confide- 
rable  compofer  ;  he  has  tafte,  elegance,  and  judgment.  The 
whole  of  his  works  are  worthy  the  notice  and  perufal  of  every 
lover  and  pra<Slltioner  of  mufic. 

*  Fcfting,  deferves  our  praife  and  efteem,  for  obliging  us 
with  fome  compofitions  in  a  fine  tafte.  He  is  a  coaipofcr  of 
great  merit. 


•  We  learn  from  the  news  paper,  that  Mr.  Qeminiani  died 
lately  at  Dublin,  in  the  96th  year  of  age. 

♦  t  The  late  Mr.  RobrrfonV 

P  1  •  Martin'-. 
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^  Martini  of  Milan,  is  a  compofer  that  is  worthy  our  notice 
9nd  efteem.  His  concerto's,  and  fonata's  or  trio's,  abound  with 
^any  finellrokes  of  genius.  His  fubjeds  are  elegant,  and  ju- 
dicioufly  carried  on  j  his  parls  finely  ordered,  and  he  has  a 
beautiful  manner  of  making  tlie  inferior  parts  fonnetimes  prin- 
cipals, by  an  artful  mocking,  or  imitation  of  the  leading  ones, 
- — -.. — Thefe  fame  qualities  may  be  afcribed  to  fignior  Lampugr 
pani,  as  his  compofitions  are  in  the  fame  method  and  manner  ; 
but  the  preference  muft  be  given  to  Martini  *,  for  tho'  Lam- 
pugnani,  is  a  compofer  of  the  fame  cafl,  yet  his  fubjefts  ar^ 
not  fo  elegant,  nor  do  they  fcem  to  be  fo  maflerly.* 

The  reader  will  be  furprifed  to  find  Mr.  Avifon  intirely 
omitted  in  this  blundering  catalogue  j  but  we  think  it  a  fortu- 
nate circumftan\:e  for  his  reputation,  that  he  feems  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  wretched  fcribbler. 

We  (hall  now  give  our  readers  the  fingle  pafiage  in  thi$ 
work,  in  which  Mr.  Potter  has  ftiimbled  upon  common  fenfe, 
pr  betrayed  any  fymptoms  of  tafte  and  feeling. 

*  Corelli,  was  a  compofer  of  great  merit,  efpecially  confi- 
dering  the  time  he  flourifhed.  His  tafte,  and  (I  think  I  iray 
fay  fublime)  fimplicity  of  llile,  has  been  equalled  but  by  few;. 
The  fubjecls  of  his  pieces  appear  quite  natural,  and  are  con- 
duced without  any  feeming  art ;  he  deals  upon  the  mind  with 
thateaf}'  negligence  and  graceful  delicacy,  as  muft  ever  pleafc 
thofe  of  the  leafl  tafte.  His  mufic  ([  believe)  is  all  inftru- 
mental,  confifiing  chiefly  of  concerto*s,  folo's,  and  fonata's. 
The  concerto's  are  bold  fpirited  pieces,  full  of  harmony,  and 
very  complete.  The  folo's,  abound  with  many  great  ftrokes  of 
a  mafteily  genius;  and  his  fonatas  or  trio's,  are  beyond  the 
charafter  of  things  of  this  fort.  I  might  attempt  to  defcribe 
his  beauties,  in  the  concerto's,  folo's,  &c.  were  1  not  confcioiis 
to  myfclf  that  1  am  not  equal  to  the  tafk,  and  that  any  defcHp- 
tion  muft  fall  fhort ;  however,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  proof 
of  his  great  abilities,  even  where  he  may  not  e^peft  to  find  it; 
and  that  is  in  the  5th  fonata  of  the  fecond  opera,  the  key  B 
flat  with  a  third  majcr. 

*  The  adagio  with  which  it  opens,  is  as  folemn  and  majeftic, 
as  the  power  of  founds  is  capable  of  exprelfing.  Here  the 
niind  is  deeply  deprtflld,  and  engaged  ia  a  pleafing  melan- 
choly, which  encreafcs  as  i:  were  upon  you,  as   the  movement 

*  *  They,  if  I  remember  right,  compofed  fix  trios  in  con- 
junftion,  i,  e.  three  a  piece.  Martini's  are  vaftly  fuperior  to 
the  others,  which  I  think  are  Lampugnani's,  but  a  vifible  dif- 
ference will  appear,  if  their  wcrlvs  in  generd  are  compared  to- 
gether.* 

ends ; 
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ends  ;  and  while  you  expeft  to  be  lulled  on  in  this  foothiiig 
manner,  you  are  inilantly  relieved  by  a  quick  lively  movemenf, 
whofe  fubjedl  is  ^fuge  as  regularly  carried  on,  and  as  complete 
as  the  length  will  admit-  Were  the  fonata  to  end  here,  it  muft 
certainly  pleafe,  as  the  mind  is  left  in  a  lively,  high-firiifhed 
rapture:  but  you  are  again  to  be  charmed  in  the  lolemn  way, 
and  one  would  imagine  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  be  pleafed 
with  any  thing  of  this  kind  fo  foon  after  the  laft  movement  ; 
but  fo  it  is,  he  fteals  as  it  were  unperceived  on  the  mind,  and 
though  for  a  bar  or  two  you  may  wifh  for  a  repetition  of  the 
laft  movement,  yet  by  this  time  he  has  engaged  the  attention 
in  a  fine  lurgo  that  is  fo  lovely,  you  almoft  wifh  it  would  never 
end,  and  vainly  imagine,  that  nothing  can  fucceed  it,  to  give 
theleaft  pleafure.  But  oh  !  how  are  you  deceived  !  by  the  be- 
ginning of  that  delicate  ga%<ot^  wifh  which  it  concludes.  If 
before  the  mind  was  pleafed,  here  it  muft  iofe  almoft  all  fenfe 
of  pleafure  in  an  abyfs  of  harinony  !  here  the  tranfport  is  too 
great  for  a  fine  imagination  to  bear  !  this  may  truly  be  called  a 
finiflied  perlormance  in  this  kind,  that  leaves  the  mind  elevated 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  tranfport  and  pleafure. 

*  If  Corelli  had  never  compofed  any  thing  but  this  piece, 
it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  perpetuate  his  name  to  the 
lateft  pofterity  as  a  great  mafter  ;  but  there  are  innumerable 
beauties  through  all  his  works,  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  to 
point  them  out,  for  they  are  vifible  enough.  In  (horr,  he  has 
many  fublime  ftrokes,  which  would  take  up  too  much  time  iri 
defcribing,  and  as  they  are  well  known,  I  imagine  it  will  be 
ufelefs.  His  fubje^s  are  very  fimple,  but  regularly  carried  on, 
and  through  the  whole,  fo  confined  to  the  rules  of  compofi- 
tion,  that  we  might  expe£l  to  find  them  lefs  delicate  in  point  of 
lafte. 

*  In  fome  authors  we  often  lament  their  cramping  the  beau- 
ties of  their  imagination,  by  ftridly  adhering  to  the  fixed  rules 
of  compofition,  as  it  evidently  appears  to  haveftoppcd  thepro- 
grefs  of  a  fine  fubjedl  that  feems  boundlefs:  but  in  the  works 
of  Corelli,  the  regard  he  has  paid  to  rules',  is  one  circumftance 
that  makes  him  admired ;  for  though  he  feldom  deviates,  yet 
his  pieces  are  finely  carried  on  without  any  reft  rain  t.  This 
(hows  a  mafterly  genius,  a  great  tafte,  and  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  and  power  of  mufical  founds.  On  exami- 
ning the  whole  of  his  works,  no  indelicacies  will  be  found:  his 
genius  was  never  jaded,  what  he  has  left  behind,  i^  the  work 
of  Icifure  and   deliberation,  and  therefore  h.:  '         T 

or  unnatural.* 

Yet  is  all  this  fubordinate  to  the  qualities  of 
♦  who  feems  to  have  every  ncccfiary  qualid  :,.    . 
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greatnefs  and  fenfation  ; — who  is  the  glory  of  the  Englijh  Ktujl" 
cidns'^'zvA  an   honour   to  the  Brififf?  nation.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  perruade  ourfelves  that  fuch  a 
performer  as  Mr.  Potter  aftually  exifts  ;  and  are  tempted  to 
fufpefl  that  fome  pitiful  hireling,  without  judgment,  tafte,  fen- 
libillty,  or  the  lead  knowledge  of  muHc,  has  been  taken  into 
pay,  to  tranfmit  to  polieriry  a  name,  never  wafied  beyond  the 
rumbling  of  his  own  kettle-drums. — As  to  the  annexed  fcheme 
of  a  mufical  academy,  we  greatly  approve  of  the  defign,  were 
it  more  maturely  digefted. 


Art.  XT.  A DiJJertation  on  ths  Original  of  ihf  Equefrian  Figure  of 
the  George  and  of  the  Garter,  'Enfgns  of  the  Moji  Noble  Order 
of  that  Name.  lUufrated^vith  Copper-Plates.  j?y  John  Petting 
gal,  j4.  M.  Felloivcf  the  Society  of  Jntiouaries  of  London.  4^*, 
Pr.  2s.  6d.     Wilkie. 

WE  embrace  the  opportunity  furnifhed  by  the  republica* 
tion  of  this  learned  treatife,  to  jay  the  contents  before 
bur  readers,  the  firft  impreflion  having,  by  fome  accident,  ef- 
caped'our  notice.  Some  may  confider  this  omifTion  of  little 
confcquence,  the  fubjcil  promifing  no  great  field  of  entertain- 
ment ;  while  others,  who  take  more  pleafure  in  the  ftudy  of 
antiquity,  will  own  their  obligations  to  us  for  dircding  them 
to  fuch  a  hoard  of  m.ouldcrcd  fcience.  Onr  very  learned  au- 
thor has  ranfaclsed  fragments  of  the  rcmotcft  antiquity,  for  the 
origin  of  this  noble  badge  of  honour,  which  he  nfcues  from 
the  fljamefiil  impuration  of  owing  its  birth  to  Romifli  igno- 
rance and'popilli  fupe'ifiition.  The  hypothefis  ftarted  demon- 
strates, that  Mr.  Peitino/il  is  poficired  of  fome  invention,  and 
a  furprifmg  ftock  of  erudifiou.  Mr.  Selden,  and  Baronius, 
both  writers  of  great  authority,  regard  St.  George  as  a  fpi- 
ritual  warrior,  who,  for  that  reafon,  was  ele*5ted  the  tutelary 
faint  of  England,  at  a  period  when  human  reafon  was  plunged 
in  thegroflefl:  idolatry,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  adl  of  extra- 
ordinary piety,  to  flied  the  blood  of  thoufands  in  defence  o^  a 
barren  fpot  of  ground,  only  becaufe  it  happened  to  be  the 
place  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

The  reafon  given  by  Mr.  Petttngal,  for  departing  from  the 
common  opinion  is,  'becaufe  there  does  not  appear  any  fufiicient 
ground  to  believe  that  ever  fuch  a  perfon  as  St.  George  exifted, 
e.Ycept  this  appellation  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the  Arian  of 
that  name  ;'  ?.nd  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  account,  why  the 
orthodox  wef^ern  church  Ihould  be  fo  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  as 
to  ihew  fuch  diftinguifhed  honours  to  the  memorj'  of  a  perfon, 

whora 
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wbom  ihe  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  nr»oft  pcftilent  heretics. 
He  fees  no  reafon  why  ihis  military.hero  Ihould  be  defcribed  ra- 
ther on  horfeback  than  on  foot  ;  on  the  contrary  he  obferve$, 
that  the  viflories  of  ChriOianiiy  over  Paganilm,  and  the  tri- 
uipphs  of  the  golpel  o\ei  the  devil,  (whence  Scldcn  imagines 
the  device  of  the  dragon  was  taken)  were  always  reprcfented 
on  the  medals  ftnick  by  Conftantine,  and  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  a  pedeftrian  heio  treading  on  a  ferpent.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, in  the  gold  coins  of  our  Henrys,  called  JngeJs^  we  fee  an 
angel  on  toot,  encountering  a  dragon  or  ferpent  lying  under 
him;  ihe  equeftiian  figure,  therefore,  of  St.  George,  cur  au- 
thor remarks,  bears  no  relation  to  his  viflories  as  a  foldier,  as 
devices  of  this  kind  were  expreifed  in  a  very  different  flile. 

He  demonftraies  from  ancient  hiftory,  that  the  eaftcrn  na- 
tions, fuch  as  the  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  from  them  the 
Greeks,  defcribed  the  malignancy  of  the  atmofphere  purified 
by  the  adion  of  the  fun,  by  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  man  on 
horfeback  flaying  a  ferpent.  In  the  Tabula  Jfaica,  the  fun  is  re- 
prcfented with  a  pair  of  wings,  to  exprel's  its  apparent  velocity, 
a  fymbol  to  which  the  Perfians  joined  a  horfe — (the  word  P^r/^, 
I  iignifying  a  hor/eman.)  They  therefore  facrificed  the  fwiftefl  of 
animals  to  the  fwiftefl  of  the  gods,,  as  Herodotus  relates.  For 
this  reafon  we  find  the.  fan  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  a  winged 
man  mounted  on  horfeback,  in  the  Abraxas  of  CoiJIet. 

*  A  mediil  of  Agollini  (fays  Mr.  Pettingal)  fuppofed  hirhertc 
to  be  one  of  the  Tarantines,  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than 
a  Bafilidian  anniltt  or  abtaxas;  which  was  wore  for  protediorj 
againft  tempcfls.  This  plainly  appears,  from  the  next  figure 
to  it  holding  a  iJiicildi  on  which  is  infcribed  \a,eoi  the  certain 
mark  of  an  abraxas,  and  on  the  reverfe,  Caflor  and  Pollux,  as 
Aars  propitious  to  failors,  as  Horace  intimates,  when  he  calls 
them  luciJa  Sidera  and  alba  Nautis  Sulla,  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Egyptians,  in  the  times  of  theCael"ars,ufed  this  figure  at  the  head 
or  ftern  of  their  fliips,  as  we  read  in  \\\t  ASis  xxviii.  1 1.  where 
a  fhip  of  Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  Cajlor  a}id  Pollux  for  itsfign^ 
fsrctoeL<Tr][jLoif :  that  is,  they  ufed  that  figure  as  an  amulet,  be- 
caufe  thofe  gods  were  fuppofed  to  be  tutelar  to  failors,  and  guar- 
dians of  them  from  tempefts.     Gaffarelli,  in  his  Curicfitates  in- 

}Uilii^,   makes  this  obfervation  on   it,  that  eorum  exemplo  Chrlf. 

ianiSanclorum  imagines  inna'vibus  colloca'verunt^  a  remark  that  it 
will  be  proper  to  remember,  when  we  come  to  fliew,  that  the 
worfliip  of  faints  and  their  images  was  derived  from  the  perfua- 
Jion  of  the  efficacy  of  amulets  among  the  Heathens.  The  le- 
gend   ZHNH^IM,  is  one   of  thofe  unintelligible  words    that 

thefe  impoflors  made  ufe  of  to  aifonifli  the  vulgar  ;  as  will  be 
i"een  ipore  at  large  hereafter, 

'  *  As 
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*  As  the  dolphin  on  one  fide  implied  a  tempeft,  which  they 
were  fuppofed  to  foretel  when  they  fwam  about  the  Ihips;  fo 
on  the  reverfe,  a  man  on  horfeback  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand, 
and  a  nimbus  round  his  head,  fignified  the  fun,  whofe  appear- 
ance was  to  difperfe  and  allay  it.  According  to  Virgil, 
lumida  tequora  placat, 
Colle^afque  fugat  nubss,  fokmque  reducit.  JEi\.  \.  i^6. 

'  This  medal  or  amulet;  marked  with  the  word  TAPA2,  al- 
luded to  the  name  of  the  fabulous  founder  of  the  Tarantines 
and  Ton  of  Neptune ;  all  which  relates  to  the  occupation  of  thefe 
people,  who  being  mariners  were  expofed  to  tempefts ;  and 
therefore  this  hieroglyphic  of  the  fun  was  very  proper  to  be  the 
device  upon  an  amulet  that  was  calculated  to  be  a  defence  againjl 
the  danger  fea  faring  men  nxine  expofed  to. 

*  But  befides  thofe  reprefentations  of  the  fun  by  a  horfcman, 
nvith  and  ivithout  rwingff  we  find  the  two  fymbols  of  wings  and 
a  horfe  joined  together  with  the  fame  fignification  in  the  ftory 
of  Bellerophon  flaying  the  chimera,  as  in  this  intaglio  in  Agof- 
tini,  on  a  medal  of  the  Syracufians,  a  Corinthian  colony ;  and 
the  fiory  of  Perfeus  and  Medufa.  All  which  were  only  hiero- 
glyphical  reprefentations  of  the  benign  influences  and  falutary 
effed^s  of  the  fun  in  its  courfcs,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

*  This  rapidity  of  the  fun's  motion,  thus  exprelTed  by  the 
fymbols  of  ^vings  and  a  horfe,  is  finely  reprefented  in  the  Pfalmi, 
where  it  is  defciibed  as  rifiiig  in  all  its  glory,  and  coming  like  a 
bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run 
hiscourfe;  from  which  eaflern  image  of  a  giant,  implying  the 
rapidity  of  the  fun's  fuppofed  motion,  that  nothing  could  Hop 
or  interrupt,  the  Romans,  1  conceive,  borrowed  their  Deo  Sc}i 
invito  Mithrce,  or  Soli  invido  comiti,  as  on  the  medals  of  Con- 
ftantine  and  others ;  where /«'i;/V?o  fee ms  to  ftand  for  the  fame 
idea  that  is  fignified  by  \\\tgiant.^ 

Next  our  author  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  ancients  came  to 
typify  the  fun  purifying  the  air  and  expelling  noxious  exha- 
lations, by  a  winged  man  armed  with  a  fpear,  mounted  on 
horfeback,  and  thrufting  his  fpear  in  the  mouth  of  a  ferpent. 
The  winged  man  on  horfeback  reprefented  the  fun,  the  fpear 
thefun'i;  rays,  and  the  ferpent  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  air, 
which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fpear  or  fun's  beams.  Every  parti- 
cular of  this  fymbol  is  founded  on  the  Egyptian,  Perfian,  and 
Grecian  mythology,  which  Mr.  Pettingal  deduces  from  a  va^ 
riety  of  unqueftionable  authorities.  From  ihcm  the  Egyptian 
Gno;lics,  or  BafiUdians^  who,  from  their  mafter  BafiUdes^  an  Alex- 
andrian, in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  afi^eded  to  form  a  religion  out 
of  Paganifai,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftianity,  borrowed  the  fymbol, 

and 
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«nd  engraved  it  on  their  amulets,  or  abraxas,  regarded  as  pre- 
rcrvatives  againll  accidents,  iikfirmities,  mid  all  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  human  life.  It  wasfuppofed,  that  as  the  fun  in  the  fym- 
bol  fubdued  difeafes  arifing  from  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
air,  fo  the  wearer  of  the  amulet,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
device,  fliould,  under  the  protcflion  of  the  great  deity  the  fun, 
be  able,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  triumph  over  his  enemies. 
Hence  the  following  infcription,  cT^iJ?  |u:;  XdL^tv  kcii  vikyv  ; 
Grant  me  fanjoiir  and  viSiory, 

*  That  this  was  an  amulet  (meaning  a  plate  borrowed  from 
Montfaucon)  of  the  Bafilidians,  feems  to  be  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  mixture  of  Paganifm  and  Chriftianity  in  it ;  for  though 
the  falutary  influence  of  the  fun  is  expreffed  by  a  heatlien  fyrS- 
bol,  yet  there  is  an  evident  mark  of  Chriftianity,  in  the  crofs 
on  the  top  of  the  fpear,  implying,  that  vidory  was  to  be  ob- 
tained under  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  as  well  as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fun :  but  to  reconcile  thcfe  two  different  views  in 
one  and  the  fame  device,  it  muft  be  remembered  what  has  been 
obferved  already,  that  the  authors  of  this  monftrous  religion 
affefted  to  make  it  a  compound  of  Paganifm,  Judaifm,  and 
Chriftianity.  That  this  is  certainly  an  abraxas  may  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  and  the  circumftance  of  the  crofs  on  the  top  of 
the  fpear  entirely  Chriftian,  we  may  gather  from  a  like  figure 
on  the  reverfe  of  a  medal  of  Majorianus,  where  the  emperor 
treads  upon  a  ferpent,  and  his  fpear  has  the  form  of  a  crofs  on 
the  top  of  it,  with  vi£lory  in  his  left  hand  crowning  him,  and 
the  legend  Vi(5loria  Auggg.  by  which  is  meant  the  vidlory  of 
Chriftianity  in  his  time.  From  hence  we  may  fee  by  the  bye 
the  original  of  the  hilts  of  fwords  being  made  in  ancient  rimes 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  a  proof  of  which  cuftom  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  ceremony  of  a  king  of  Spain's  knighting  him- 
felf  with  a  fword  made  after  the  form  of  a  crofs.  By  which  feems 
to  be  fignified,  that  victory  was  to  be  hoped  for  by  the  wearer 
of  that  fword,  under  the  influence  of  the  crofs,  in  the  fame 
manner  ^s  it  was  promifed  to  Conftantine  by  the  miraculous 
infcription  on  it,  iv  mu  vika^  by  mans  of  this  cr^fs you  Jhall 
conquer. 

We  have  ^ttn  the  fun  under  the  figure  of  a  horfeman 
fubduing  the  peftilent  effefts  of  unwholefome  air,  reprefented 
by  a  ferpent  ;  the  abraxas  or  amulet  marked  with  this  device 
is  exhibited  by  Montfaucon  out  of  the  colledlion  of  Sig.  Capcl- 
\o^  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  about  its  bdng  an  abraxas, 
or  any  queftion  about  its  antiquity,  tiie  author  has  added 
three  more,  which  are  in  his  policfTion,  of  the  fame  tafte  and 
ftylc,  and  of  undoubted  genuinencfs  and  antiquity. 

From 
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From  the  Gnoftics  this  figure  was  adopted  by  the  Chriftians 
of  the  Roniifh  communion,  and  being  applied  to  their  dodrine 
of  the  worlhip  of  faints,  was  called  by  them  St.  George,     *  As 
to  the  hiftory  of  this  faint,   nothing  certain  can   be  depended 
upon  ;  fome  fay  he  fuffered  in  the  perfecution  under  Diocletian 
in  Paleftine  ;  fome  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  fame  with  George  the 
Arian,  who  endeavouring  to  force  himfeif  into  the  fee  of  Alex- 
andria, in  oppofition  to  Athanafius,  loft  his  life  in  the  attempt; 
and  there  feems  to  be  fome  foundation  for  this  opinion,  feeing 
there  was  a  time  when  this  Ari^n  George  was  reckoned  a  mar- 
tyr, and  had  his  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  till  pope  Ge- 
lafius,  in  a  i'ynod  at  Rome,  494,  ftruck  him  and  fome  others  ofF 
the   lift,  becaufe  the   accounts  of  their  martyrdom  ab  h^ereticis 
^erhihaitvr  confcripia.     Thus  far  Graiian.     There  is  alfo  another 
circumftance  that  feems  to  favour  the  opinion  that  George  the 
Martyr  was  the  Arian  George,  and  that  is,  that  in  an  old  Saxon 
martyrology,  which  Mr.  Selden  believes  by  the  hand  and  lan- 
guage to  be  about  the  time  of  St.  Dunftan,  this  George,  whofe 
feftival  was  then  placed  on  the  23d  of  April,  as  at   this  day,  is 
faid   to  have   fuffered  under  the  emperor  Datianus.     Baronius 
jiys  the  fame  of  this  Aiian  George,  that  he  fuftered  under  Da- 
tianus a  Perfian  king,  as  appears   from   an  antient  MS.  in  the 
Vatican.     Now  as  both  agree  in  the  circumftance  of  fuffering 
under  Datianus,  there  is  fome  reafon  for  that  opinion  that  the 
A«ian  George  was.  the  fame  with  him  whofe  feftival  was  placed 
on  the  23d  of  April.     Befides,  as  Mr.  Selden  fuppofcs  Datia- 
rus  to  be  a  fcrr/////o«of  Dioclctianus,  and  offers  his  reaflms ;    if 
recourfe  be  hnd  to  corruption,  it  will  net  be  improper  to  take  no- 
lice,  that  the  fiift  letter  in  the  word  Datianus  in  the  Saxon  mar- 
tyrology is  D,  which  in  Saxon  ftands  foe  5^-6;  (o  tliat,  inftead 
©f  Datianus,  the  real  word  will  be  Thdtiamts,    (far   enough 
from  any  refemblance  to  Diocletianns)  but  a  very  eafy  and  na- 
tural  corruption  of  Athanafius.     So  that  the  George  of  the 
Saxon  martyrology,  whofe  day  is  the  23d  of  April,  wi'l  appear 
to  fuffer  by  means   of  Athanafius,  which  will  agree  perfectly 
with  the  ftory  of  the    Arian    George.     But  whether  our  St, 
George  was  the  Arian,  or  whether  he  was  a  real  p?rfon  or  not, 
for  that  is  a  matter  not  fettled  among  the  learned  ;  it  is  how- 
ever certain  by  very  ancient  teftimonies,  that  his  memory  was 
very  early  and  very  much  regarded  in  the  Eaft  ;  that  they   ufed 
to  reprefbnt  him  on  horfeback  at  the  time  of  Andronicus  Se- 
nior, and  before,  we  learn  from  the  hiftorian  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras,  who  tells  us,  that  one  night,  'when  all  the  guard 'was  fett. 
there  njoas  heard  a  great  neighing  of  horfes   about   the  palace^  which 
when  the  emperor  fent  to  enquire  the  reafon  of,  the  meffenger 
brought  word,  that  he  heard  no  other  neighing  than  'what  came  from 

the 
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the  horfe  that  St.  George  ivas  painted  upon  near  the  chapel  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother^  by  Paulas  a  famout  ancient  painter ;  and  a  little  after 
it  is  faidy  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  this  fame  horfe  had 
neighed  before  a  calamity  that  befel  that  city.* 

We  find  the  fpiritual  vidories  of  this  faint  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  rituals,  on  which  account  he  became  the  patron  faint 
of  all  thofe  uho  were  engaged  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  war- 
fare. In  this  belief  the  amulet  was  retained  in  its  old  fuperlti- 
tious  uff,  being  wore  round  the  neck  as  a  protedlion  and  de- 
fence againft  wounds,  and  a  fecurity  of  vidory.  St<  George 
being  of  eaftcrn  birth,  our  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  this 
amulet  was  firft  ufed  as  a  military  charm  at  the  beginning  of 
the  crufades,  and  thence  converted  into  an  order  by  Edward  the 
Third. 

*  The  reader  (fays  he)  perhaps  may  be  furprized,  that  the 
ufe  of  charms  and  amulets  Ihould  be  charged  upon  Chriflians 
fo  late  as  the  inlHtution  of  the  order  of  St.  George  by  Edward 
III.  but  it  is  well  known,  that  in  all  cafes  of  arms  nothing  was 
more  common,  at  that  time  and  after,  than  to  wear  charms  for 
obtaining  viilory  ,•  and  to  this  purpofe  we  have  a  very  authen- 
tic inftance  in  an  ordinance  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  Temp, 
Ric,  II.  appointing  the  laws  of  duel,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
kind  of  oath,  whereby  an  accufed  perfon  appealed  to  God,  that 
he  would  make  appear  his  innocence  by  profpering  his  arms, 
and  granting  him  viftory.  One  part  of  the  oath,  required  from 
each  party  preparing. for  duel,  was  this  i  Tu  juras  quodnon  ha^ 
bes  .  .  .  nee  lapidem  poJeniem,  nee  herbam,  nee  carmen,  7iec  expert-^ 
nientum,  nee  charaSterem,  nee  ullam  aliam  incantationem  juxta  te, 
aut  pro  te,  per  quam  fperes  quod  facilius  'vincas  tuum  adverfarium  ; " 
**  You  fliall  fwear,  that  you  have  not  any  magical  ftone,  orherb, 
or  charm,  orcharader,  or  any  other  kind  of  enchantment,  either 
about  youifelf,  or  ufed  by  any  one  for  you,  by  means  of  which 
you  hope  the  more  eafily  to  overcome  your  adverfary."  The 
exception  againft  wearing  amulets  upon  this  occafion,  is  a  plain 
proof,  tliat  in  other  cafes,  it  was  not  only  ufual  hwX  permitted. 
It  is  not  abfurd  therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  the  image  of  St. 
(jeorge  was  wore  in  view  of  that  kind  of  fuperftirion,  which 
was  frequent  among  the  Heathens  when  they  depended  upon 
their  amulets,  which  were  confecrated  under  the  influences  and 
ftamped  with  ihe  figure  of  the  fun,  or  fome  other  of  the  hea- 
venly bodiffs.  For  this  devotion  being  once  eflabiifiied,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  how  it  was  derived  from  Paganifm  into  Chriftianity ; 
and  with  the  alteration  of  the  objedt  only,  the  principle  re- 
maining the  fame,  it  became  the  foundation  of  faint-worfhip, 
military  orders,  confecrations,  dedications,  and  thofe  other 
cuilomi  that  grew  out  of  a  belief,  that  the  glorified  faints  in 

heaven 
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heaven  had  a  hand  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  {o  far  at 
leaft  as  to  avert  evil,  or   procure  good  to   their  votaries :  and 
here  I  prefunie  I  need  not  call  upon  the  reader  to  obfervc,  what- 
a  clofe  connexion   there  is,   in  this  particular,  between  Popery* 
and  Paganifm. 

*  As  therefore  we  have  feen  that  if  was  the  fame  fiipefflitious 
.principle  that  dircAed  the  Heathen  Bafilidians  to  their  amulets, 
and  the  Papifts  to  the  images  of  their  faints,  for  ajp.jlance^  pro- 
te^ion,  and  'viflory  ;  we  may  hence,  upon  good  foundation,  con- 
clude, that  the  equcftrian  image  of  St.  George,  ^vcre  about  ths 
neck  of  bis  I'otary  for  fupernatural  ajfijiancesy  and  I'iilory  ever  f pi- 
rituiil  and  temporal  ad'verfariesy  derived  its  or;^/«fl/ from  the  fame 
equejirian  fgure  that  has  been  above  Ihewn,  reprefented  on  the 
abraxas  of  the  Bajilidian  GnoJiics\  by  the  wearing  of  which  amu- 
let fufpended  from  their  neck  on  their  breaft,  they  alfo  hoped 
for  protettion,  afiiftance,  and  vidory,  as  appears  from  the  <vord 
NIKHS  on  thereverfe  of  them.  And  indeed  how  can  we  think 
ctherwife,  when  we  fee  the  fame  de'vice  and  fgure  wore  in  the 
fame  manner  for  the  fame  purpofi^  both  by  the  Heathens  and 
Chriftians  under  Popery.  I  fay  under  Popery ^  becaufe  whatever 
was  unjuftifiable  in  this  pradlice,  and  contrary  to  the  found  doc- 
trine of  religion,  was  owing  in  the  main  to  the  error  of  the 
times,  and  the  fupcrflitioh  of  that  religion  that  prevailed  not 
only  in  England,  but  was  univerfally  fpread  over  all  Europe  ; 
and  St.  George  became  the  patron  of  England,  and  his  image 
wore  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  cohfequehce  of  that  cor- 
rupt dodtrine,  that  taught  the  worfliip  of  faints,  their  guidance 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  efhcacy  of  their  images  and  leliques 
in  procuring  good  or  averting  evil  from  thofe  that  wore  them. 

*  When  thefe  abufes  were  reformed,  and  Popery  with  its  cor- 
ruptions was  drove  out  of  this  land,  the  enfigns  alfo  of  this  Or- 
der were  flript  of  their  fuperflition;  and  what  before  was  ufed 
for  its  alexiteric  virtue,  as  an  amulet,  was  now  confidcred  as  no 
more  than  an  crfiament  or  mark  of  honour  conferred  by  the  fove- 
reign  on  thofe  perfons,  who  by  their  fortunes^  rank^  or  merits 
were  chit-fiy  entitled  to  this  mojl  honourable  diJiinSlion.^ 

Mr.  Pettingal  purfues  the  hypothefis  with  refpeft  to  tTie  gar- 
ter, which,  with  its  infciipiion,  he  confiders  as  a  ligature,  and 
part  of  the  famctalifmanical  apparatus  with  the  equeflrian  figure 
of  the  George.  Such  is  the  lubf^ance  of  this  learned,  inge- 
fiious,  and  very  ufelefs  dilfertation,  which  anfwefs  no  other 
purpofe  than  evincing,  that  the  author  mifj^ent  talents  that 
might  be  employed  more  to  the  advantage  of  literature. 


AaT. 
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Art.  XII.  Fr actons  Anatomised:  or.  The  DoBrine  of  Parts  niaJt 
plain  and  eafy  to  the  meaneji  Capacity.  On  a  Plan  entirely  neiv. 
To  nvhicb  is  addeJt  a  ccncife  but  full  Explanation  of  Duodecimal 
Arithmetic.  Alfo,  Rules  to  young  Officers  of  Excife,  for  the  Exa- 
mination of  their  o-ijun  Boob,  ayid  rectifying  Errors.  By  Richard 
Ramfbottom,  an  Officer  in  the  Excife,  ^'vo.  Pr.  zs.  Long- 
man, 

ARithmetic  being  of  fiich  general  ufe  to  all  degrees  of  men, 
the  public  owes  great  obligation  to  every  gentleman  who 
facilitates   the  ftudy  of  fo  excellent  an  art.     Books  are  chiefly 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have  in  their  youth  neg- 
lefted  this  highly  neceffary  branch  of  education  ;  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  plain  and  explicit,  and  every  rule  founded  upon 
the   molt   obvious  and  fatisfa(Story  reafon.     A  boy  who  enters 
upon  this  ftudy,  is  contented  with  the  authority  of  his  teacher, 
and  requires  no  farther  demonftration  of  the  truth  of  a  rule,  or 
evidence  of  the  reditude  of  his  operation ;  but  a    perfon  ad- 
vanced in  years,   who  feeks  inftrudion  from  books  only,  muft 
be  led  on  by  the  moft  gradual  fteps,  have  every  diificHlty   re- 
moved, and  be  convinced  by  reafon,  of  the  ftability  of  the  foun- 
dation before  he  can  prevail  on  himfelf  to  rear  up  the  fuper- 
itrudure.     In  this  particular   moft  of  our  arithmetical  writers 
ire  deficient ;  they  fuppofe  more  knowledge  and  quick nefs  of 
apprehenfion  in  the  fcholar   than  few  poflefs  in   incipient  ftu- 
dies,  and  efpecially  in  figures,  unlefs  the  mind  has  a  natural 
aptitude   to   numbers.     They   proceed    to  abbreviations,  and 
concife  praflical  operations,  before  thcreafons  of  the  more  pro- 
lix are  fufficiently  explained,  and  thus  deter   many  from  ever 
attempting  to  become  proficients  in  an  art  eafily  to  be  attained 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  fundamentals.     Perhaps  this  error 
may  arife  from  another  caufe;  namely,  that  the  writers  them- 
felves    proceed   mechanically,    and  take  for  granted,  upon  au- 
thority, divers  particulars,    which  they   never  thought  of  exa- 
mining by  the  teft  of  reafon.     Let  any  intelligent  reader,  per- 
fetSlly  acquainted  with  the  fixth  book  of  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
clid,   caft  his    eyes    on   the   definitions   commonly   given   by 
arithmetical  writers  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  the  rules  for 
ftating  and  working  proportional  queftions,  he  will    be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  we  alledge, — that  they  rely  wholly 
upon  practice. 

Our  author  very  fenfibly  obfer'ves  in  his  preface,  *  that  when 
we  acquire  any  fcience  by  the  force  of  reafoning,  it  has  a  laft- 
ing  impreflion  on  the  mind  ;  but  rule  without  reafon,  being  art 
and  not  fcience,  foon  --wanes  in  the  mind  if  not  often  renewed. 
Befides,  he  that  confides  in.  rules,  whofe  truth  is  not  proved  by 

the 
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the  fcale  of  his  own  reafon,  a£ls  upon  uncertainties,  and  th«^' 
authority  of  others,  and  can  reap  no  fatisfadion  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  operations.*  This  is  efpecially  true  in  broken  num- 
bers, or  fraftional  part9,  for  which  reafon  Mr.  Ramfbottom  has 
very  judicioufly  explained  every  article  that  is  not  felf-evidenf, 
illuftrated  his  fubjeft  by  the  moil  familiar  examples,  and  made 
frequent  reference  upon  every  new  obftru6lion  to  fimilar  matters 
already  demonftrated  ;  though  we  fear  the  novelty  of  his  al- 
phabetical charaders  will  ferve  only  to  confound  tyros  of 
(low  apprehenfion.  To  us  all  the  inftrudions  in  vulgar,  deci- 
mal, and  duodecimal  arithm.etic,  are  clear  and  explicit,  but  we 
apprehend  the  multiplicity  of  words  may  occafion  obfcurity  to 
beginners.  We  fliall  give  one  inftance  of  this,  by  quoting  our 
author's  illuftration  of  fradional  produfts. 

*  Let  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  be  each  multiplied  by  i, 
Vi%.    1,1,1,1,    I  :  It  is  pUin  the  Produds 


will  be    2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 

*  Now  if  we  multiply  the  fame  numbers  each  by  the  half  of 
1,  'vix.  i,  it  is  alfo  plain,  that  their  produds  will  be  1,2,  3, 
4,  5,  refpedively,  and  juft  the  half  of  the  laft  produds:  there- 
fore, when  any  whole  number  or  fraftion  is  multiplied  by  \^ 
the  produd  will  be  juft  the  half  of  the  number  or  fraction  mul- 
tiplied. 

*  For  inftance.  If  40  apples  be  multiplied  by  i,  the  pro- 
dud  will  be  20;  confequently,  if  multiplied  by  J,  the  produd 
will  be  10  ;  if  by  -J,  it  will  be  8,  &c» 

*Let4,  2,  I,  y,  J,  T»  l>  be  each  multiplied  by  \. 

*   Operation. 


4.    2>    I> 

i      X     X 

z»    a>    i» 

I 
3» 

4» 

X 

2» 

X      X 

2>     4 

2,    I,    1, 

h 

i. 

X       3 

4»   a 

«I  here  fay  the  half  of  4  is  2,  the  half  of  2  is  i,  the  half  of 

1  is  ^,  the  half  of  j  is  ^,  the  half  of  i  is  i,  the  half  of  1-  is 
J,  and  the  half  of  ^  is  |  ;  which  are  the  true  produds,  and  is 
the  proper  multiplication  of  the  propofed  numbers. 

*  Again,  Let  2,  =,  f,  J,  be  multiplied  by  J. 

*  Operation. 


-'»  T»  T*  4 
a  z  2,  2. 
T»   7»   -J'    T 


Produds  i|,  I-,  i-,  i 

<  When 
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«  When  I  fay  |  of  2,  I  cannot  well  comprehend  the  pro- 
deft  ;  but  if  1  fay  2  times  |,  it  is  eafily  undcrftood,  and  is 
^•ZZi  \t  the  product. 

*  Then,  as  |  of  the  fradions,  feparately,  is  alfo  inconceiv- 
able, I  multiply  them  by  the  common  rule,  'viz.  the  nume- 
rators together,  and  then  .  the  denominators,  as  before 
ftiewn. 

*  Or,  ^  ^c,    of  any  fraflion  may  be  found  thus,  'viz. 

*  Make  the  fradion  to  be  multiplied,  into  a  new  one,  by 
multiplying  its  numerator  arid  denominafor  by  the  denomina- 
tor of  the  multiplier,  and  fuch  new  fradion  will  divide,  as 
fuits  the  occafion. 

*  For  if  we  multiply  any  thing  by  2,  it  will  divide  into 
halves,  if  by  3  into  thirds,  by  4.  into  fourths,  i^c. 

*  Now  let  us  refame  the  laft  example,  'visz. 

abed 


Maltiplicands 
Multipliers 


New  Fradions 


Produds 


'»       T*       T'       T 


a 

1 

2 

■2. 

■J* 

T» 

"3» 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

«v 

y 

e 

s 

6 
1» 

h 

6 
9» 

-l\ 

m 

n 

r 

k 

A- 

■2. 

4 

t 

-5» 

9» 

V» 

Ta 

•  To  make  |  of  the  fradions,  l^c.  i.  e.  a^  h^  c,  and  d,  each 
conceivable,  I  have  multiplied  their  numerators  and  denomina- 
tors refpedively  by  x,  which  has  produced  the  new  and  equiva- 
lent fradions  z,  j,  ^,  s,  |  of  which  may  be  known  by  infpedion. 
We  will  therefore  begin  with  z,  f  of  which  is  f  or  m  ;  |  of 
^  is  f ,   or  «  ;  I  of  ^  is  J,  or  r  ;  and  |  of  s  is  ^\,  or  i  —  |. 

This  method,  we  apprehend,  is  neither  very  diftindl  nor  well 
adapted  to  praftice  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  heartily  re- 
commend Mr.  Ramfbottom's  treatife  as  ufeful  and  ingenious, 
though  by  no  means  perfed. 


Vol,  Xiy,  Se^femkr  1^62.  q^  /^^^^ 
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-Art.  XUr.  J  Political  Jrialyfi  of  the  War:  The  Principles  of  tU 
prefert  political  Parries  examined  I  and  ajujly  natural,  and  p  erf  Si 
Coalition  propofed  betivetn  T-xvo  Great  Men^  i':hofe  Conduct  ir 
particularly^  ccnfidc>ed\     8z'o.     Pr.  \s.     Payne. 

CINCE  the  commencement  of  political  debate  and  pub-* 
lie  dffleniion,  we  have  not  perufed  a  more  fenfible,  mode- 
rate, fcafonable,  and  healing  piece  of  admonition,  than  is  con- 
tained in  this  performance.  The  author  Is  intelh'gent  in  fafts, 
candid  in  principle?,  attached  to  merit  only,  and  the  good  of 
his  co-mfry.  He  cenfufes  with  fpirit  and  juft  afperity  the  in- 
flammatory fcurrilous  produ^ions  poured  forth,  to  the  difgrace 
of  our  conftirution,  by  the  partifans  of  both  parties,  acknow- 
ledges with  gratitude  the  seal  and  ability  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
conduO  of  the  war,  exprefTes  the  higheft  efteem  for  the  talents 
and  integrity  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  rcfotes  all  the  calumny 
thrown  upon  either  of  thcfe  refpedlable  perfonages,  and  evinces 
himfelf  a  friend  to  truth,  to  worth,  and  to  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain.  The  view  exhibited  of  the  languid  timid  meafures 
of  the  adifiiniftration,  previous  to  Mr.  Pittas  promotion  to  the 
feals ;  the  cruel  fpirit  of  persecution  raifed  againft  an  unfortu- 
nate  a 1,  who   was  not,    however,  guiltlcfs  ;  the  happy 

change  wrought  iti   public  affairs,   through   the  diligence  and 

afiivity  of  the  new  ra ^y,  who  poficiTed  the  confidence  of 

the  people;  the  rapid  ride  of  fuccef?,  which  flowed  without  in- 
terruption for  the  fpace  of  four  years ;  the  flattering  hopes  of 
a  contirruation  of  thofe  blefllngs  on  the  aceeflion  of  our  pre- 

fent  amiable  m li,  and  the   jera  of  the   unhappy   divifions 

which  now  diilraSl  the  a n,  and  inflame  the  people ;  i^ 

lively,  julf,  and  mafterly.     Hevindicates  the  rcfignation  of  Mr. 

p — tt,  and  the  promotion  of  the  e-^  of  B- ,    to  fuccef> 

five  high  employments,  with  that  equity  and  good  fenfe  which 
we  rather  with  than  hope  to^  fee  imitated  by  the  partial  politi- 
cal writers  of  thefe  times  ;  both,  he  is  perfuaded,  a^ed  upon 
the  fair  and  honeit  motives  of  ferving  their  country  ;  the  one 
by  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war,  the  other,  by  a  feafon^ 
able,  honourable  peace.  The  end  propofed  was  the  fame,  tht^ 
m,eans  only  of  attaining  the  purpofe  of  fupportrng  the  credit., 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  fecuring  Great  Britaiu  againft  the 
calamity  of  future  hoftilities,  were  difl^erent. 

<  In  the  courfe  of  this  oppofition  of  fentiments  (fays  our 
author,  fpeaking  of  BufTy's  negotiation)  Bufly  improved  oa 
the  fpirit  of  the  times;  and  while  he  rendered  himfelf  agree- 
able to  the  fpeculators  of  negotiation,  dexteroully  threw  into  a 
f^rcaftical  light  every  vftue  of  thofe  who  were  for  pushing  on 
2  ow 
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Our  advantages  with  unremitting  vigour.  Refolutlon,  firm* 
Xicfs,  and  intrepidity,  were  converted  into  quixotilm,  obfti- 
nacy,  and  infolence;  dignity  into  pride  ;  manly  boldnefs  into 
haughty  preAimplion. 

*  Having  thus  raifed  his  rtiafqued  batteries,  and  pointed  his 
artillery,  he  opened  his  grand  fire  by  that  memorable  memo- 
rial delivered  to  Mr.  P — ,  on  the  23d  of  July  1761.  From, 
this  and  the  Due  de  Choifeurs  declaration  about  the  fame 
time,  it  appears,  that  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  com- 
bined together,  and  entered  Into  deliberate,  ftrong,  and  inti«. 
mate  engagements,  by  which  the  crown  of  Spain  was  to  direft 
and  guaranty  our  peace  with  France,  and  the  French  king  ad- 
juft  our  diifer^nces  with  Spain.  But  vjgour  animated  the  court 
of  Britain.  Mr.  P — ,  by  order  of  the  king,  returned  to  Mr. 
BufTy  his  memorial,  as  totally  inadmiflible;  communicated  his 
majefty's  order  to  lord  Briftol  at  Madrid,  to  **  remonf^rate 
with  energy  and  firmnefs,  the  unexampled  irregularity  of  that: 
Court;  to  defire  a  proper  explanation  with  regard  to  the  na- 
val armaments  that  had  been  (o  long  preparing  in  the  various 
ports  of  Spain,  and  to  come  to  fome  explicit  and  categorical 
eclaircilfement  with  regard  to  the  deliination  of  her  fleets,  as 
well  as  with  refpedlto  her  difpofitions  to  maintain  and  cultivate 
fciendfliip  aud  good  correfpondence  with  Great  Britain  ;"  and 
broke  off  the  conferences,  by  intimating  the  recal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, and  the  difmiflion  of  M.  BulTy.  Expe(5lation  hung  upon 
the  wing,  refpefting  the  condudl  of  Spain,  till  lord  Briftol's 
difpatches  arrived  on  the  iith  of  September,  tranfmitting  a 
paper  of  Mr.  Wall's,  containing  the  fentiments  of  that  court, 
which  fully,  amply,  and  affeclionately  owns  and  vindicates  her 
•whole  proceedings  with  France,  and  intimates  the  warmeft  at- 
tachment and  adherence  to  the  interefts  of  that  court.  Mr, 
P —  feems  to  have  feen  clearly  at  this  timCj  the  ultimate  and 
fecret  views  of  Spain,  and  in  this  profpedt  he  ftood  recollected 
ia  all  his  innate  vigour  and  firmnefs.  He  confidered  this  ex- 
planation of  the  Catholic  king's  fentiments,  as  a  full  declara- 
tion of  his  engagements  and  refolutions  to  fupport  the  crowa 
of  France  with  all  his  power;  and  the  interfpcrfed  faint  com- 
pliments of  regard  to  Great  Britain,  as  (o  many  thin  blinds  and 
weak  devices  to  put  this  kingdom  off  from  its  guard,  till  he 
Ihould  be  fufficiently  enabled,  by  receiving  his  treafure  from  , 
the  Weft  Indies,  to  commence  war  with  a  greater  certainty  of. 
fuccefs.  To  difappoint  the  effe(^s  of  this  plan,  to  precipitate 
this  proud  and  unprovoked  enemy  into  his  own  fnare,  to  cut 
off  from  hicn  his  nerves  and  finevvs  of  war,  and  hurl  the  cah- 
rtiities  of  his  own  duplicity  and  finelTe  upon  the  heads  of  himfelf 
and  his  people;  Mr,  P —  moved  for  the  mod  vigorous  mea- 

Q^i  fures 
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ful-cs  to  be  inftantly  taken  and  executed,  by  interceptln-o  hfr 
treafures,  and  carrying  the  terrors  and  mifchiefs  of  hoftileen-- 
iriity  into  his  wide  extended  dominion?,  under  the  fandtion-  of 
an  open  and  declared  war,  unlefs,  without  farther  negociation,- 
he  inftantly  gave  the  fiillert  fecuriry  and  fatisfadion  of  his  friend- 
fbip  and  neutrality  to  the  requifition  to  be  made  thereof,  not  by 
the  tardy  and  cautious  fteps  of  an  ambalTadoF,  but  by  our  com-^ 
manders  ifi  chief  at  the  head  of  the  BritiOi  power,  tendering 
the  acceptance  of  fincere  friendfhip  or  inveterate  enmity,  and^ 
armed  in  the  might  of  the  nation  to  fave  or  dcftroy. 

•  In  this  grand  and  leading  motion  finding bimfelf over-ruled,^ 

ray  unfupported  by  any  but  one  noble  L his  fellow  com.- 

patriot  and  coadjutor  in  the  roeafurcs  propofed ;  he  faw  his  in- 
fluence in  the  flate  at  an  end.  And  therefore,  as  he  knew  him- 
felf  able  to  anfwer  and  account  for  his  courfe  of  adminiftratlon- 
hitherto,  this  appeared  to  him  the  properefl:  time  to  refign  his 
truft,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  ufcUil  in  the  ex-ecution  of  it ; 
but  muft:  tivher  obftru6t  and  embarrafs  the  m.eafurcs  carried  on 
by  othefs'j  if  he  oppofed  them  ;  or  facrifice  his  own  fame  and 
honour,  If  he  concurred  in  them,  contrary  to  his  own  con- 
vrdion,  and  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  intereft  of  his 
country.     Thefe,    or   fuch  like  fair  and  honell  motives,  might 

be,  or  rather  certainly  were,  the  caufe   of  Mr.  P- .'s  re- 

fignation. 

*  No  lefs  fair-  ind  honeft  might  be,  or  rather  certainly  were^ 

the  motives  of  L  ■  ■      B ,  and  thofe  vv'ho  joined  with  him^ 

in  the  difcuflionof  this  capital  point.  A  tedious,  bloody  and' 
expcnfive  war,"  with  fo  powerful  an  enemy  as  France,  might 
well  induce  their  attention  and  caution,  how  they  involved  their 
y6Ung  Sovereign  and  country  in  a  new  war  with  a  powerful 
ICing,  rich  in  his  refoarces  of  treafure,  and  formidable  by  a  nu- 
merous fleet  of  capital  fhips ;  or  threw  this  King  into  the  arms 
and  intire  intereft  of  an  enemy,  wh-am  they  might  thereby  en^ 
able  to  rife  with  renewed  vigour.  Spain  had  not  only  Ihewed  no- 
open  enmity  towards  us,  but  had  at  times  fo  perfevered  in  pro- 
fefiions  of  friendfhip,  that  even  our  Ambafiador  was  led  to  think 
ihe  defired  to  be  upon  the  beft  terms  with  us.  It  was  not  the 
intereft  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  embarrafs  itfelf  with  the 
broken  fortunes  of  France:  and  although  the  friendfhip  of  na- 
ture a^id  confanguinity  might  be  ftrong  between  tbefe  two 
crowns,  it  was  not  reafona^le  to  think  it  would  fo  far  miflead  a 
iiew  King,  that  he  fbould  involve  his  new  fubjedts,  and  his  Own 
interefts,  in  thofe  calamities  and  ruins  of  war,  which  might  be 
ibppofed  to  be  unavoidable,  in  taking  part  againft  a  viftorious 
}>owerful  and  triumphant  nation,  fluflied  with  fuccefs,  and 
ikilied  in  the  arts  of  conqueft^     Under  thefe  circumnances  it 

5  appeared 
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aippeared  neither  juft  nor  politic  to  be  the  aggrefTors,  in  hurrying, 
on  hoftilitics,  and  making  an  enemy  ;  \vl;en  by  delay,  and  far- 
ther negotiation,  we  might  prefcrve  a  tViend,  and  obtain  the 
bleflings  of  a  good  peace  with  the  whole  world.  But  at  the  fatne 
time  it  was  thought  necefiary,  not  to  relax  in  vigour,  or  be  un- 
prepared for  the  worfl;  which,  if  it  Ihould  happen  in  this  way, 
would  clear  us  from  the  afpeffion  thrown  out  upon  us  at  the 
commencement  of  our  war  with  France:  and  our  moderation 
and  equity  obtain  us  the  efteem  and  approbation  of  all  Europe, 
when  they  beheld  with  how  much  relu<Slance  we  entered  upon  a 
new  war.* 

Some  readers  may  think  that  our  author  has,  in  this  fketch, 

fliewn  a  difguifed  partiality  in  favour    of  the  late    m y; 

but  we  muftgive  it  as  our  opinion,  that  whatever  his  fentiments 
may  be  of  Mr.   P — ,  he  entertains   a  real  efteem  and  refpeft 

for   tlie  ability,  integrity,  and  poibiic   fpirit    of  the    H of 

B . 

*  From  this  inveftigation  (co-ntinues  he)  of  the  principles  in- 
fluencing the  x:aaduft  of  tkofe  two  great  men,  L— •  B- 


ajid  Mr.  P- — ~;  we  may  beaWe  to  develope  the  caufe  of  the 
prefent  difcord  :  efpecially  if  we  add  to  thefe  principles,  that  ge- 
nerous and  noble  emulation,  for  glory,  which  has  always  ani- 
mated in  all  ages  the  greateft  and  moft  accomplifhed  men  ia 
free  Hates,  and  which  has  been  and  always  will  be  of  the  high- 
ell  advantage  and  fervice  whilll  confined  within  the  terms  and 
boundaries  of  the  conititution  and  government.  And  by  com- 
prehending exaSly  the  cafe  of  thefe  two  principal  perfons,  we 
may  alfo  be  enabled  to  feparate  it  from  that  of  our  infiduous 
enemy,  his  hirelings,  and  thofe  mifguided  partizans  on  both 
fides,  who  aid  and  alfill  him  in  widening  the  breach  of  union 
and  natio4ial  liarmony.  For  from  all  that  has  been  premifed  it 
will  clearly  appear, 

*  Firfl,  That  L-^ B and  Mr.  P agree  in  their 

aim,  which  is  to  advance  and  eftablifli  the  glory,  interei^  and 
felicity  of  their  country. 

*  Second,  l15at  they  likewife  agree  in  this,  that  peace  is  th« 
TVans  of  accomplilhing  that  aim. 

*  Third,  That  they  differ  only  in  the  manner  or  method  by 

^vhich  they  may  befl  obtain  this  peace.  L ■ —  B inclines 

to  negotiation  ;    Mr.  P to  the  decifion  of  the  fwofd  :   in 

which  difference  the  perfonal,  moral  and  ftate  charafter  of  each 
k  unimpeachable. 

*  Fourth,  That  it  is  equally  uncertain,  and  intirely  a  matter  of 
contingency,  which  of  thefe  metiiods,  occafioning  this  difference, 
is, the  beft.  A  reveife  of  fortune  might  give  the  preference  to 
\c jB 's   meafure  j     a   continuance   of  fuccefs,    com- 
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pelling  the   enemy   to  fue  for  and  accept  of  our  terms,  woul^ 

ianaify  Mr.  P *s- 

*  From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  original  and 
primary  caufe  of  the  prefent  difcord,  was  no  other  than  ^ 
difterence  of  opinion,  arifing  from  the  difference  of  genius  and 
tcmj^'cr  in  thofe  two  great  men,  about  the  meafiires  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  acquiring  peace,  as  ihe  means  of  obtaining  what  was 
equally  the  principal  objed  of  both,  the  felicity  and  profperity 
of  their  country  :  and  that  from  the  time  of  deciding  the  great 
and  capital  point  refpeding  our  condud  with  Spain,  when  Mr. 

P '  refigned  and  L B took  up  the  lead  in  the  ad- 

miniftration,  they  have  had  a  generous  contention  for  fame,  fu- 
pcradded  to  their  mutual  attachments  to  their  country :  Mr. 
V .  refting  upon  the  unequalled  advantages  and  glory  ob- 
tained through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  influence  in  the  admini- 
ilration,  and  the  grateful  affedions  of  the  nation  for  his  vigo- 
rous, fuccefsful  and  upright  condudl ;   L B upon  the 

integrity  of  his  public  affeftions,    the  confcioufners  of  his  own 

abilities,  the  eflecm  and  approbation  of  his  S ,  and  the 

attachment  and  love  of  thoie  to  whom  his  virtues  and  capacity 
are  known ;  by  means  of  all  which  he  afpires  and  hopes  to 
rear  his  fame  upon  the  blelfings  and  happinefs  to  be  obtained 
and  fecured  to  the  nation,  by  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace. 

*  In  all  this  conteft,  there  appears  nothing  to  prevent  our  ref- 
ped  for  both  thef'e  great  men  ;  nothing  to  hinder  |heir  mutual 
efleem  of  one  another:  and  whilft  their  ultimate  objed  is  one 
and  the  fame,  and  terminates  in  endeavouring  to  accomplifli  the 
public  good,  we  may  derive  the  higheft  benefits  from  both  of 
them/ 

HeaiHily  do  we  fubfcribe  to  the  following  projed  ;  a  due  at- 
tention to  which  would  approve  the  great  perfonages  who  are 
the  objeds  of  it,  worthy  of  the  efteera  of  the  fovereign  and 
the  people,  and  of  all  the  encomiums  lavifhed  upon  their  char 
raders  by  our  candid  author,  as  well  as  by  their  own  partial, 
corrupt  adherents. 

'  Time  feems  now  to  prefent  the  opportunity,  which  no  rea- 
foning  could  have  brought  about  before,  of  according  the  fyf- 
tems  of  both  in  one  and  the  fame  tenor  of  condud.  MX^P — 
^t  the  time  of  his  refignatipn,  conceived  a  war  with  Spain  to 
be  unavoidable  ;  but  the  fame  degree  of  convidion  had  not  then 
appeared  to  L B .  No  fooner  however  had  Spain  re- 
ceived the  ex-peded  treal'ure  from  the  Weft  Indies,  than  the  court 
of  Madrid  difcovered    to  our  ambafiador  her  open  contempt 

and  enmity  towards  Great  Britain.     L —  B and  the  admi- 

airiiation  became  foon  after,  in  confequence  of  lord  BriftoPs 

dif^^atches. 
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fdirpatches,  convinced  of  the  impraflicabiliry  of  avoiding  a  Spa- 
nish war  ;  and  immediately  began,  with  vigour,  to  prepare  for 
the  event.  Had  this  been  conceived  a  fliort  tin^e  before,  there 
had  been  no  caiife  for  Mr.  P — 's  rtfignation;  and  being  appre- 
hended now,  there  remained  no  longer  between  them,  any  real 
difference  of  fent-iment  upon  this  m'atter.  The  point  of  ho- 
nour, concerning  the  ad-vapjces  to  be  made  on  the  one  fide  or 
the  other,  feems  at  this  time,  and  ever  fince,  to  be  the  only 
obftruftion  to  a  perfedl  reconciliation.  Now  as  the  coniinu- 
ance  of  this  breach  for  fo  long  a  time,  has  gi-ven  and  flill  gives, 
an  opportunity  to  the  enemy,  of  abufing  the  minds  and  fcnti- 
menrs  of  th£  people,  and  carrying  on,  with  too  much  fuccefs, 
the  moft  pernicious  fyftem  of  defedion,  animofity,  and  illiberal 
rage,  that  ever  wjls  praftifed  ;  it  feems  high  rime  to  get  the 
better  of  all  kind  of  pundtillios,  ?ind  accompHfh  a  fpeedy  and 
perfeft  coalition  between  them.  For  this  purpofe,  all  that  feems 
requifite,  is  only  the  reinltating  Mr.  P — in  the  fame  depart- 
ment and  management  of  the  war  he  occupied  before  his  refig- 
nation.  His  ability  and  integrity  may  be  faid  completely  to  fit 
him  for  fo  iraportant  a  pla^^e.  The  attachment  the  nation 
bears  him,  and  the  p^-ofperity  and  fuccefs  enjoyed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  adrainiftration,  msy  perhaps  maise  it  appear  not 

unworthy  of  his  m 's  wifdoRi,  to  invite  him  anew.     Sudi 

teftimony  of  honour  and  regard,  from  a  belo\'ed  f -,  could 

not  but  meet  with  the  highcft  refped,  and  moft  faithful  ac- 
ceptance from  a  man,  whofe  pafl:  principles  and  condudl  has 
given  the  ilrongeft  aflurances  of  his  being  devoted  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  king  and  his  country.' 

*  Let  us  indulge  ourielves  a  little  (fays  the  patriot  writer)  ia 
contemplating  the  agreeable  profpeft,  arifmg  from  this  happy 
coalition.  With  what  dignity  qaufl  the  paternal  care  &nd  at- 
tention of  his  majefty  exert  itfelf,  whilft  he  employs  in  the  fer^. 
vice  of  himfelf  and  his  people,  that  geaius  and  ability  which 
has  been  already  fo  well  tiied,  ^o  fignaHy  fucvefsful,  and  ^o  uni- 
verfally  admired. — What  an  imprcSon  muft  it  give,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  the  virtue   and  integrity  of  our  leaders 

and  patriots,  when  fuch  as  L — —  B and  Mr.  P — ,  are  as 

ready  to  be  reconciled,  when  the  intereft  of  their  country  calls 
for  it  ;  as  to  aflert  their  differcHt  opinions,  when  each  imagines 
his  own  the  beft  :  and  renewing  with  the  renewal  o^  fentimcnts, 
that  friendfhip  and  efteem  which  they  formerly  entertained  for 
each  other;  cement  this  fre(h  union,  by  the  n\o\\  'igorous  ex- 
ertion of  their  joint  powers,  for  humbling  the  pride  and  pu- 
nidiing  the  duplicity  of  the  common  enemy,  until  a  ju<i  f^nd 
z4vantagcous  peace  can  be  obtained. — Hen^-e  n''' '>^  ^-  -  - 
W^r,  fliould  it  ftili  be  necelTarv  to  couc.aue  i  , 
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victory  and  conqueli,  extending,  enriching,  and  fecuring  the 
greatnelso  a  free  and  h-^ppy  people,  under  the  bold  and  en- 
terprifr  g  genius  of  P — ■  :  and  the  national  finances  applied, 
with  the  highert  integrity,  ceconomy,  and  judgment,  to  their 
true  and  national  ufes  ;  virrue,  genius,  and  the  polite  arts, 
encouraged  and  diffiifeJ  amongft  the  people;  and  a  Britifh  par- 
liamenr,  in  A\  its  genuine  and  conftitutinhal  height  of  glory, 
\infol:cifed,  unpenfioned  and  unbiaffed  in  its  operations,  under 
the  candid,  honell  and  difcerning  fpirit  of  B — - — .  Above  all, 
how  plcaiing  would  it  be  locbfcrve,  as  the  happy  effeft  of  this 
fair  and  natural  coaliiit-n,  the  furious  fad^ions,  artfully  raifed 
amongft  us  by  the  enemy,  intirely  broken  and  diffolved  ;  and  a 
geneious  fentimental  noble-hearrtd  and  united  people,  blufhing 
at  their  having  been  decoyed,  return  to  their  duty  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  full  of  efleem  and  lo«e  for  one  another  ;  and, 
actuated  by  one  mind  and  one  principle,  whilft  they  freely  fup- 
port  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  by  their  fupplies,  vanquilh  and 

overthrow  every  enemy  by  their  united  irrefillible  bravery. 

And  thus  might  we  behold  our  King,  the  greateft  and  happieft 
Monarch  upon  earth,  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  that  free,  mighty 
anl  uniied  people,  whofe  love  and  afFeflions  are  the  impregna- 
ble pillais  of  his  thrcne  ;  behold  him  as  the  head  arid  chief  of 
thi«;  glorious  coalition,  animating  and  invigorating  every  part; 
diffufing  his  benign  influence  on  all  his  fervants,  with  the 
judgement  of  a  wife  mafter,  and  the  kindly  aftedlion  of  a 
princely  father  of  his  people  ;  capable  of  what  peihaps  no 
oth^r  Monarch  feels,  the  ineffable  delights  of  private  friend/hip, 
yet  fo  fu)>erlative!y  great,  as  never  to  permit  this  lefler  and  fe- 
condary  aiUflion,  to  interrupt  his  royal  functions,  and  tarnifh 
or  obflruft  the  intereft,  glory  and  happincfs  of  himfelf  and 
has  kii'gdom.   '  •        "       •  ■ 

*  On  this  high  and  natural  coalition  taking  place,  and  the 
return  of  this  univerfal  fpirit  of  concord  and  national  unani- 
mity, we  may  juftly  hope  and  expeft  that  the  war  will  termi- 
nate in  a  good,  an  honourable,  arid  lafting  peace  :  that  the 
dominion?,  commerce,  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  fuffiCiently  increafcd  and  fecured  :  the  expences  of  the  war 
fully  and  amply  indemnified  and  paid,  out  of  the  conquefts 
we  have  made  ;  the  commerce  and  maritime  importance  of 
France  bounded  and  eircumfcribed,  within  fuch  impervious  li- 
mits, as  may  prevent  her  from  extending  any  more  her  illimit- 
able (irides  of  power  and  injufiice  over  the  ocean,  as  fhe  has 
dene  over  the  land  ;  the  commercial  connedlions  and  interefts 
of  Great  Britain  with  Spain,  reflored  and  fixed  upon  as  high, 
advantygeous,  and  friendly  a  footing,  as  thofe  of  France  or  any 
other  the  moii  favoured  nation  j  the   bonds  and  ties  of  the  fa'- 
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Hvily  compafl,  that  threaten  or  are  deftrudive  of  the  peace  or 
liberty  of  Europe,  broken  or  diflblved  ;  our  pretenfions  and 
rights  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  maintained, 
cleared,  and  fettled  on  indifputable  foundations  ;  and  our  trade 
to  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies  opened  and  extended  upon  the  foot- 
ing it  was  heretofore. — -What  conquefts  are  to  be  nnade,  or  what 
part  of  thofe  conquefts  we  have  made  are  to  be  given  up,  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  peace  ;  are  fubjefts  to  be  difcufred  in  a 
higher  circle,  and  make  up  no  part  of  our  prefent  enquiry: 
we  may  be  permitted  however  to  hope,  that  whatever  be  re- 
turned to  the  enemy,  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  our  central  port 
in  the  Mediterranean,  will  again  return  to  us. 

•  With  rekidance  I  leave  this  delightful  profpei^,  to  furvey 
the  reverfe  of  all  this  felicity,  ftiould  any  unlucky  accident  pre- 
vent this  coalition. '  In  fuch  a  cafe,  we  may  juftly  dread  the 
advantages  the  enemy  will  derive  from  it,  by  ufing  every  arti- 
fice and  feducement  to  fafcinate  the  imaginations,  and  deceive 
the  underftandings  of  individuals,  into  a  difpofition  and  tem- 
per of  mind  fitted  to  irritate,  infult,  and  injure  one  another; 
to  widen  the  breaches  already  made,  and  urge  on  the  rage  and 
antipathy  of  the  parties,  that  are  now  but  too  eagerly  formings 
amongft  us,  into  the  moft  extravagant  fury  and  national  dif- 
tradion.  Whether  the  war  be  continued,  or  peace  reftored,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  one,  or  the  other,  will  but  ill 
ferve  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  profecution  of  the 
war,  and  after  fuch  a  feries  of  uninterrupted  fuccefs,  whatever 
difaftcrs  may  arife,  and  however  unavoidably  they  may  fall  out, 
they  will  probably  be  im})uted  as  a  crime  to  the  adminiftration; 
and  be  thought  to  have  fallen  out,  only  from  not  employing 
the  abilities  of  that  great  man,  whofe  influence  and  conduft 
was  always  fucceliful.  A  people  rendered  diffident  and  diftruft- 
ful,  and  whofe  minds  arefoured  by  lofles  and  difappointments, 
will  foon  regret  the  expences  of  the  war,  refufe  farther  fupplies, 
and  believe  at  length,  what  has  been  with  fo  much  pains  incul- 
cated upon  them,  that  the  nation,  in  a  ftate  of  unprecedented 
affluence  and  power,  is  already  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  left  deftitute  both  of  treafure  and  of  ftrength.'  Should  the 
kind  influences  of  providence  continue  to  be  ftill  favourable  to 
our  arms,  efFcds,  of  as  mifchievous  and  dangerous  a  tendency, 
may  be  produced,  from  that  mutual  fpirit  of  rage,  jealoufy  and 
antipiithy  one  against  another,  which  hath  fo  unhappily  been 
raiftd  amonoft  us  of  lare. — -^Peace,  in  this  cafe,  will  as  Ifttle 
accompli'.h  our  happinc fi,  or  remain  fixed  upon  any  certain  or 
fure  foundatiojis.  What  peace  can  be  made,  that  will  give  fa- 
tisfat'lion,  in  our  prefent  fituation  of  parties,  who  fo  fiercely 
o'ppofe  and  contend  with  one  another  .^  Should  we  retain  all  our 
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conquefts  in  North  America,  it  will  neverthelefs  be  allcdgedj 
that  we  have  not  Qbtained  a  proper  boundary  and  fecurity  to 
our  dominions,  whilft  the  French  remain  polFefTed  of  Louifi- 
ana,  and  can  attach  the  Indians  to  themfelves,  and  foment  and 
excite  their  hoftilities  againft  us ;  whilft  they  can  colled  troops 
there,  and  from  thence,  at  a  proper  feafon,  recommence  the 
var,  and  pour  them  in  upon  our  beft,  but  unprepared  and  de- 

fencelefs  colonies. Should  the  fiHi  trade  of  Newfoundland, 

\inder  any  rellridions,  be  allowed  them  ;  it  will  be  faid,  that 
this  is  giving  them  the  furefl  and  beft  nurfery  for  feamen,  and 
enabling  them  to  rear  again,  with  facility,  a  rival  naval  power, 
which  it  has  been  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  reaped  by  this 
war  to  have  ruined  and  deftroyed  :  that  they  will  not  only  ac- 
quire by  it  this  invaluable  benefit,  but  thereby  carry  on  and  en- 
joy the  profits  of  a  fuperior  trade  to  us  in  this  article,   as  they 

have  done  formerly. Give   them   up  our  conquefts   in  the 

Weft  Indies,  and  it  will  be  aflerted,  that  this  not  only  augments 
their  trade  as  a  maritime  power;  but  gives  them  the  balance 
againft  us  in  the  fugar  trade,  and  reftores  to  them  thofe  iflands 
greatly  enriched  and  improved,  not  only  by  their  having  car- 
ried on  a  free,  uninterrupted,  advantageous  trade,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Britifh  flag,  but  a  fure  dead  gain  of  all  the 
money  expended  upon  our  troops  during  the  time  we  have  had 
poffeflion  of  them.  Reftore  them  to  their  poffeflions  in  theEaft 
Indies,  and  it  will  be  urged,  that  they  are  thereby  reftored  to  the 
full  polfeffion  of  all  their  former  influence  and  power  in  thofe 
parts;  that  this  trade,  added  to  their  fugar  trade  and  fifli  trade, 
%yill  fuddenly  enable  them  to  extend  their  naval  power  to  what 
defireable  heights   they  pleafe ;    and  that  by  uniting  with  our 
good  friends  the  Dutch,  in   their  inveterate  and  enterprifing 
plans  againft  us,  they  may  even  effedl  our  expulfion  in  the  time 
of  profound  peace,  and  leave  us  as  deftitute  of  any  importance 
there,   as  they  themfelves  now  are  before  the  figning  of  this 
peace.     In  fhort,  we  may  expeft  to  hear  that  the  laurels  ga- 
thered under  one  adminiftration,  have  been  torn  and  blafted 
under  another;  that  a  glorious,  fuccefsful,  and  advantageous 
war  has  been  wound  up  in  an  inglorious,  unprofitable,  and  dif-r 
advantageous  peace;   and  that  the  nation  from  being  enriclied 
by  the  art  of  war,  is  ruined  under  the  burthen  of  an  infupport- 
able  debt  by  the   peace. — Notwithllanding   all  this,  a    peace 
may  take  place  ;  but  it  is  to  be  dreaded,  that  it  will  be  a  peace, 
attended  with  fuch  a  national  difcord  and  ferment  of  fpirit,  as 
will  enfeeble  and  weaken  the  Britifh  government,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  fame  placid,  timid,  temporizing  condudt,   that  rendered 
the  Walpolean  fyftem  fo  odious  at  home,  and  ridiculous  abroad, 
whilft  the  morals  and  fpirit  of  the  people  fu.^rf  d  an  almoft  total 
diflblufion  under  univcrfal  corrnpticn.*  W« 
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We  heartily  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  little  intercfting 
pamphlet  to  every  reader,  whofe  breaft  is  warmed  witli  the 
love  of  his  country,  who  has  a  foul  above  little  prejudices,  who 
can  defpife  the  corrupt  infidious  promoters  of  difcord  and  fac- 
tion, and  who  widies  to  fee  the  veflel  of  ftate  conduced  fafe  to 
port,  whether  P or  B- fits  at  the  helm. 
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Art.  XIV.  Uttre  a  M.  L'abbe  Trublet,  fir  PHipire.     Bvfi, 
Bruxelles. 

TH  E  author  of  this  little  epiftle  is  pofiefled  of  genius,  but 
he  has  taken  too  general  and  too  partial  a  view  of  his 
fubjeft.  Lord  Verulam  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  writing 
hiftory,  that  the  caufes  of  aflion  ought  to  be  joined  to  the 
event,  and  reflexions  introduced  into  the  narrative  upon  the 
charafters  of  nations  and  individuals,  the  controverfies  in  reli- 
gion, the  confequences  of  certain  public  or  private  virtues  and 
vices,  and  the  influence  of  good  or  bad  laws.  Other  critics  ima- 
gine all  this  ought  to  be  left  to  the  reader,  to  deduce  from  the 
narration  ;  and  mofl  of  our  modern  hiftorians  have  adopted 
the  fame  fentiments,  poflibly  becaufe  it  requires  much  lefs  la- 
bour and  talent  to  give  a  clear  detail  of  fails,  than  to  enter 
^pon  the  motives  and  principles  of  human  aflion. 

The  author  of  this  epiftle  has  purfued  neither  of  thefe  opl- 
fiions,  but  adopted  a  fyftem,  by  which  he  accounts  for  all  hu- 
man agency,  and  the  policy  of  ftates.  According  to  his  notions, 
commerce  is  the  foul  and  firft  principle  of  all  the  adions 
recorded  in  hiftory.  Le  mgodant  (fays  he)  eji  a  Vetat  ce  que  U 
courtier  eJi  au  negociant  :  ie  commerce  eJi  operations  d\tat  a  elat^  de 
nation  a  nation  :  le  negoce  eJi  operations  de  negociant  a  negociant.  He 
demonftrates  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  arts,  fciences, 
manners,  philofophy,  and  even  on  religion  ;  but  he  fpeaks  al- 
ways of  communities,  and  ufes  the  term  commerce  in  the  mod 
extenfive  meaning ;  or  the  neceflity  which  men  are  under  of 
cultivating  and  affording  each  other  mutual  alliftance. 

"  Les  guerres  font  ce  qui  figure  le  plus  dans  toutes  les  hif- 
toires ;  mais  l*objet  de  ccs  guerres  nous  eft-il  bien  developpe  ? 
On  pent  pour  le  moins  en  douter.  On  ne  voit  que  le  defl"ein 
de  conquerirune  province,  uneville,  un  village.  Penfer  qu'on 
ait  fait  ces  expeditions  feulement  pour  avoir  du  terrein  &  des  fu- 
jets  de  plus,  je  crois  que  c'cft  fe  tromper.  Je  ne  doute  nulle- 
ment  que,  fi  I'on  recherchoit  bien  les  vraies  caufes  de  ces  faits 
d'armes,  on  trouveroit  (lue  cette  province,  ville  ou  village,  pro- 

duifoit 
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duifoit  ou  des  denrees  qui  manquoient  a  I'etat  &  qu*on  vouloit  |g 
procurer,  ou  une  induftrie  utile  qu'on  vouloit  enlever  a  fon  voi- 
fin,  ou  etoit  un  paffage  qui  genoit  les  exportations,  ou  facili- 
toit  trop  les  importations,  ou  enfin'  une  pofition  avantageufe 
pour  une  induftrie  qu'on  ne  pouvoit  placer  nulla  part  chez  foi 
aufTi  utilement.'* 

This. principle  he  proves  by  examples  from  ancient  and  mo. 
<3ern  hiJtory : 

*'  Quels  efforts  (fays  he)  le  roi  de  Prufle  n'a-t-Il  pas  faits 
pour  couvrir  du  manteau  dela  religion  le  defir  ardent  qu'il  a  de 
fa^re  pafler  le  commerce  de  la  Saxedans  fes  etatspatrimoniaux? 
Quelles  fommes  immenfes  TAngleterre  n'a-t-elle  pas  facrifiees, 
pour  interefler  ce  prince  a  detourner  Tattention  de  I'Europe, 
qui  fe  portoit  toute  entiere  fur  le  deffein  qu'a  Ja  Grande-Bre- 
tagne  d'aneantir  le  commerce  &  la  marine  de  la  France  ?  1,-a 
pofteritc  n'en  fera point  U  dupe:  d'excellens  memoiresrinft.rui- 
rent  mieux  que  nous  ne  I'avons  ete  par  nos  Peres." 

Carthage  firft  in-fpircd  the  Romans  with  the  notion  of  tur^n- 
ing  war  to  theintereft  of  commerce.  Roman  pride  could  bear 
no  rival.  Rome  faw  Carthage  extending  her  influence  over 
diflant  countries,  and  by  trade  amafling  prodigious  treafures. 
SKe  therefore  vowed  to  make  this  facrifice  to  her  own  grandeur, 
and  Carthage  was  devoted  to  dedruAion.  Thus  commerce  was 
the  origin  and  cayfe  of  the  Punic  wars,  which  have  left  a 
dreaxiful  example  to  poflerity. 

From  wars  our  author  proceeds  to  fcience,  and  the  influence 
which  trade  has  had  over  navjgatioif,  aftronomy,  and  all  the 
liberal  and  mechanic  ar.ts  ;  and  thefe  extraordinary  revolutions 
wrought  in  the  arts,  in  politics,  national  wealth  and  ftrength, 
muft,  he  thinks,  have  occafioned  proportionable  commotions 
in  thehumau  mind,  in  manners  and  fentiment.  Hence  arofe  that 
fcience  called  philofophy  ;  but  as  true  philofophy  diftinguifhes 
between  truth  and  falfehood,  between  reafon  and  fophiflry,  true 
religion  could  not  fail  of  acquiring  additional  luftre  from  phi- 
lofophical  fpeculations.  The  torch  of  fcience  muft  refledl  a 
itrong  9nd  vivid  light  on  religion  ;  and  thus  commerce  is  the 
p;irent  of  philofophy,  and  philofophy  the  reformer  of  reli-, 
gion. 

*'  Malheureufement  on  endolTe  fouvent  le  manteau  da  philo- 
fophe,  fans  en  prendre  le  veritable  efprit :  on  ne  s*n  fert  que 
pour  le.  mettre  cntre  fes  yeux  &  la  lumiere  :  on  s'accoutume  a 
lie  la  plus  voir,  les  tenebres  s'epaifiiirent,  I'incredulite  les  ac- 
compagne,  Sc  d'efforts  en  efforts  Phomme  devientaulli  mechant 
qu'ii  puiffe  Petre.     Voila  les  maux  qu'enrraine  le  commerce." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  intere^ing  fubjedl,  treated 
u-ith  great  fpirit  and  fubtjety,  but  with  fuch  brevity,  as  rather 
t<^  excite  curiofity  than  gratify  defi re. 

Art. 
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Art.  XV.  Ocellus  Lucanus  en  Grec  et  en  Franjois  a<vec  desDif- 
fertations  fur  Us  Priticipales  ^r/Jions  de  la  Metaphyjtque,  de  la 
Phiftque,  iff  de  la  Morale  des  andens ;  qui  pewvent  fer-jsr  de  fuite 
a  la  Philofopke  dii  Bon  Sens.  Par  M,  Le  Marquis  D'Argens. 
^vo.     Utrecht. 


I 


N  Fiance  the  bufinefs  of  tranflatlng  ancient  authors  is  af-- 
figncd  to  the  moft  eminent  in  learning  and  genius ;  with  u» 
tranflation  is  deemed  the  lowed  department  in  literature: 
whence  it  is,  that  no  country  on  earth  lb  far  advanced  in  faience 
as  Great  Britain,  has  ufliered  forth  fuch  a  variety  of  wretched 
mangled  verfions  of  claffic  writers.  Except  Longinus,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Polybius,  from  the  Greek  j  Tacitus,  fome  pans  of 
Cicero,  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  from  the  Latin  ;  we  do  not 
recollefl  any  other  tranflaiions  of  ancient  profe  writers,  whicb' 
liave  even  the  merit  of  conveying  a  juft  idea  of  the  author's 
meaning,  much  lefs  of  his  peculiar  manner ;  whereas  there  is 
fcarce  an  eminent  poet,  hiftorian,  or  philofopher  of  antiquity,- 
but  has  been  naturalized  in  France  in  his  own  proper  charafter. 
The  ingenious  rnarquis  d'Argens  has  undertaken  to  encreafe 
the  number,  and  to  favour  the  public  with  tranflations  of  the- 
two  moft  eminent  followers  of  Pythagoras,  Ocellus  Lucanus, 
and  Timffius  Locrus,  writers  of  neglected  merit,  who  have  beerv 
thrown  afide  almoft  by  univerfal  confcnt,  as  unintelligible  and 
replete  with  the  moft  abfurd  pofitions  in  metaphyfics,  phyfics,- 
and  moral  philofophy ;  with  how  mucJi  injuftice  is  evident 
from  this  admirable  verfion,*  and  the  learned  annotations  of  the 
judicious  marquis  d'Argens.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  Stagyrite  was  the  founder  of  that  dodlrine  refpedting  the 
eternity  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perufing  Ocellus,  will  find  that  the  dodtrine  was  by  no  means 
new  in  the  days  of  Plato  and  of  Ariftotle;  the  former  of  whom 
mentions  Ocellus  in  an  epiftle  to  Archytas.  We  have  not  room 
to  give  fpecimens  of  the  performance,  or  to  enter  upon  a  criti- 
cifm  on  the  author,  the  fourth  chapter  of  whofewoTk  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  political  philofophy. 

Many  of  the  tranflator's  notes  are  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
we  could  wifh  he  had  not  charged  them  with  fo  much  fcholaftic 
jargon,  and  quotation  from  authors,  whofe  fentiments  are  of  no 
weight,  and  anfwer  fcarce  any  other  purpofe  befides  that  of 
confounding  the  reader,  and  difplaying  the  erudition  of  the  edi- 
tor. The  Proteftant  reader  will  probably  find  other  objedions 
to  the  commentary  of  th§  marquis  d'Argens. 
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Art.  16.    the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs.      %vo,     Pr.  is,     NicdlL- 

THIS  gentleman  urges  the  inconveniencles  flowing  froni 
the  unreftrained  liberty  of  theprefs,  and  is  fhocked  at  the 
torrent  of  abufe  iflued  daily  from  that  fountain  of  impurity 
againft  the  moft  refpcdtable  characters.  To  give  weight  to  his 
argument,  he  (liews,  by  his  own  example,  the  baneful  effeds  of 
this  liberty,  rakes  up  the  alhes  of  the  dead,  and  mangles  with 
all  the  fury  of  party  zeal,  the  memoirs  of  minifters  and  wri- 
ters, whofe  genius  at  lead  ought  to  have  infpired  him  with 
greater  veneration.  We  confine  ourfelves  to  Atterbury,  Swift, 
and  Bolingbroke;  the  latter  of  whom  he  defcribes  as  a  mon- 
Iter  of  iniquity. 

*  This  nobleman  was  another  fignal  inftance  of  great  talents 
moft  miferably  abufed.  His  knowledge  of  books  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  pedant,  not  the  learning  of  a  fcholar,  or  a  gentleman. 
In  his  philofophy,  though  loofe  and  unprincipled,  he  was  a 
(logmatift.  In  his  religious  difputations,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
uberantly fond,  he  was  an  enthufiaft  in  infidelity.  In  his  poli- 
tics, if  we  may  be  permitted  to  ufe  an  image  and  exprefliort 
taken  from  the  Latin  tongue,  he  might  jurtly  have  been  called 
the  t/^/u/ior  of  party.  When  in  miniftry,  he  engaged  in  2 
formed  defign  of  placing  an  abjured  pretender  on  the  throne 
of  thefe  realms.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  perfonal  fer- 
vice  of  this  pretender,  for  which  dived  and  open  treafon,  he 
pJeads  the  violence  of  his  paffions,  and  the  natural  cfFeds  of  a 
too  warm  refentment.  Such  are  the  pleas  of  highwaymen  and 
alfalfins.  Whether  by  the  clemency  of  his  majefty,  or  the  me- 
rit of  fome  fecret  fervices  while  his  lordlhip  was  fecretary  of 
ftate  to  the  pretender,  (a  double  traytor)  he  obtains  his  par- 
don ;  returns  to  England,  and  opens  an  oppofition  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  upon  principles  of  liberty  and  the  conftitution. 
His  hatred  of  the  minifter  is  the  love  of  his  country,  and  the 
deftruftioa  of  one  man  is  public  fpirit.  Befides  writing  a 
thoufand  occafional  pamphlets,  he  becomes  the  great  author 
of  the  Crafifman.' 

We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  lord  B will  not  thank 

this  fcribbler  for  his  defence  of  meafures,  which  require  not  the 
aid  of  fo  feeble  an  advocate.  Let  Dulnefs  inlift  herfelf  under 
the  fanners  of  falfehood  and  calumny. 


Art. 
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Art.  17.  Tht  Wandfworth  EpiJiU.     In  Metre,     By  Ofwald  Fit?- 
James.     /^o.     Pr.  bd.     Finmore. 

The  humour  of  this  paraphrafe  is,  at  fecond  hand,  an  hum- 
ble imitation  of  the  Letttn  Virfified, 

Art.  18.  An  Epljile  to  Lord  Bute,  on  the  prefent  happy  Pre/pea  of 
a  Peace,     FoL     Pr,  6d,     Rawlens, 

Irony  is  by  no  means  the  talent  of  this  fcribbler,  who  contri- 
butes his  faggot  to  that  blare  already  kindled  by  fedition  and 
fadion. 

Art.    19.    A  Letter   to  the  Author  of  the  Epipe  to  Lord  Bute,  oit 
the  prefent  happy  Profpea  of  a  Peace.     FoL     Pr,   6d.     Nicoll. 

We  hope  this  dull  reply  will  not  provoke  the  epiftle-writor 
to  a  rejoinder. 

Art.  20.     Ccnf  derations  en  the  eippn aching  Peace.     %<U9^     Pr,  i/* 
Morgan. 

A  feries  of  iruefragable  arguments  againft  making  peace  with 
our  enemies,  until  we  have  deprived  France  and  Spain  of  every 
foot  of  land  they  poffefs  on  the  continent  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  chrefty  deduced  from  thofe  patriotic  letters  printed 
in  our  Weekly  papers. 

Art.  21.  A  Genuine  Petition^  to  the  King  ;  and  Uhe^nfe  a  Letter  fa 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  concerning  the  'very  hard  Cafe 
of  an  eminent  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Publijhed  from 
the  Originals  by  the  Pe'v.  Dr.  Free.  8i/<?.  Pr.  td.  Sold  by  Dr% 
Free,  near  Weftminlter-Bridgs  Turnpike. 

Should  the  grievances  fpecified  in  this  petition  to  his  majeQy, 
and  letter  to  lord  Bute,  appear  to  be  well  founded,  we  make 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  feeing  them  redrefled.  In  the  mean 
time  we  are  forry  to  fee  the  author  and  editor  run  into  invec- 
tive, upon  an  occafion  which  demands  the  greateft  moderation 
and  decorum.  This  we  afcribe  to  the  chagrin  of  difappoint- 
ment  ;  at  the  fame  time  we  fear,  left  the  violent  fpirit,  fo  un- 
becoming a  clergyman,  which  appears  in  thefe  papers,  may 
have  been  the  original  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  which 
the  petitioner  complains. 

Art.  22.  The  True  Briton,  a  Lfittr  addrejfed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  Part.  Lord-Mayor,    ivo.  Pr.  6d.  Scott. 

This  letter  feems  to  be  the  produflion  of  (ome   iJliterate 

grocer 
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grocer  or  oilman,  who  has  ftepped  from  his  counter  to  fill  up 
tire  cry  raifed  by  a  fadlious  mob  againft  the  adminiftrationV 

Art.  23.^  Leiifr  to  Her  R — /  H— — i  th:  P j  D — xy — g — r 

of  W r-,  on  the  approaching  Peace.      With  a  fenu  Words  con^, 

cerning  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  cf  B ,  and  the  general 

Talk  (/  the  World,     ^^0.     Pr.    \s,  6d.      Wilhams. 

The  prefumption  of  this  unpermitted  addrefs  is  the  greateft 
objeflion  we  have  to  the  letter-writer,  who  offers  ftak  admc- 
nition  to  the  royal  mother,  with  more  decency  and  moderation, 
than  we  have  la.ely  obferved  among  the  crowd  of  volunteer 
counfellors,  who  daily  offer  their  fervices  to  the  government. 
The  paragraph  in  the  papers  refuting  the  report  of  the  author's 
being  taken  into  cuftody,  was  probably  a  ftratagem  to  roufc 
the  curiofity  of  the  public.  The  pamphlet,  God  knows,  is 
tame  and  trite,  ind  harmleis  enoagh. 

Art.  24.  Fifty-four  Sermons,  preached  by  the  late  Re^v.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Brad  bijfry,  M/>i//?fr  of  the  Go/pel.  Many  cf 'which  are  on 
n)ery  intertjling  Suhjeds^  being  preached  in  critical  Times,  on  Days 
of  public  Humiliation  or  Thankjgiving  \  but  chiefly  on  the  Fifth ,  of 
November,  in  Commemoration  of  the  gkrioiis  Renjolution  by  King 
"William,     tn  Three  Volumes.     81/0.     Pr.  \^s.     Buckland. 

We  doubt  not  but  the  feader,  who  has  patience  to  w^ade 
through  thefe  volumes  of  politico-theological  difcourfes,  will 
find  himfelf  firmly  eftablilhed  in  revolution  principles,  at  the 
cl'ofe  of  his  painful  labours.  From  the  great  number  of  facred 
texts  applied  to  the  occafion,  one  would  imagine' the  bible  was 
written,  only  to  confirm,  by  divine  authority,  the  benefits  aC' 
cruing  by  this  nation  from  the  accefllori  of  king  V/iHiam  the 
Third  of  glorious  memory. 


ERRATUM. 

Critical  Renjieiu  for  Augufl,  Art.  VII.    tVefl's  Mathematics, 
for  Price  Five  Shillings,  read  Price  Three  Shillings. 
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For  the   Month  of  O^lober^  1762. 

Article  I. 

Tbi  Modern  Part  of  an  Vntverfal  Hijiory,  from  the  EarlieJ}  Account 
of  Time.  Compiled  from  Original  Writers.  By  the  Authors  of 
the  Ancient  Part,     VoU  XXXVL     ^vo,     Pr,  ^s.     Millar. 

AT  length  the  proprietors  have  furmounted  the  difficulties 
which  occurred  in  completing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Italian 
States,  and  have  prefented  the  public  with  a  copious  detail  o£ 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  from  the  year  408, 
when  the  city  was  delivered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Goths,  in; 
confequetice  of  the  overthrow  given  to  thofe  barbarians  by  Sti- 
licho,  general  to  the  emperor  Honorius.  The  materials  for 
connefling  in  a  regular  feries  the  hiftories  of  the  leffer  princi- 
palities and  republics,  were  extremely  defeftive ;  and  to  thiS 
nt  mufi:  afcribe  the  interruption  irt  the  periodical  appearance 
of  this  ftupendous  and  truly  valuable  work,  as  well  as  the  de- 
viation from  the  propofed  arrangement.  In  undertakings  of 
fuch  vaft  extent  and  labour,  it  is  impoflible,  on  the  firft  view; 
to  perceive  all  the  obftacles  which  may  arife  in  the  coiirfe  of 
the  execution  ;  the  fmalleii:  breach,  or  leaft  doubt,  will  occa- 
fion  a  full  ftop,  where  the  authors  aim  chiefly  at  accuracy.  We 
may  fafely  pronounce  that  the  reader  is  nolofer  by  this  delay,  as 
this  volume  contains  the  mod  explicit  and  complete  hiftory  of 
the  Florentine  republic  ever  publiftied.  The  writers  have  con- 
fulted  a  variety  of  authorities ;  but  they  have  taken  Aretiniand 
Machiavel  for  their  principal  guides,  by  which  means  they  have 
been  feduced  into  a  capital  trefpafs  on  the  original  plan  of  the 
work,  although  this  circumftance  tends  to  the  entertainment 
and  edification  of  the  reader.  After  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
authorities,  they  have  comprehended  almoft  the  whole  hiftory  of 
Italy  daring  this  period,  in  the  hiftory  of  Florence,  without  re-* 
Vol.  XIV.  O^tf^^r,  1762.  R  coUeaing 
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colleding  that  more  than  half  the  fadls  now  repeated  were  be- 
fore related  in  the  Account  of  the  Popes,  and  the  Hiftories  of 
Naples  and  the  Republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  Had  due  at-  . 
tention  been  paid  to  this  particular,  not  only  Florence,  but 
Pifa,  Sienna,  Lucca,  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Parma,  &c.  might 
have  been  all  couched  in  the  fpace  now  allotted  to  a  fingle  ftate. 
The  necefllty  of  this  brevity  is  apparent  from  the  almoft  un- 
avoidable length  into  which  the  preceding  part  has  fwelled, 
uhich  cannot  fall  of  difgufting  thofe  purchafers  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  impofiibllity  of  exhibiting  a  Complete  Univerfal 
riiflory  within  the  limits  prefcribed  by  their  indolence.  We 
could  therefore  widi,  that  the  authors  had  referred  to,  rather 
than  repeated,  what  has  been  already  written,  even  although 
this  method  would  certainly  render  the  narrative  lefs  interell- 
ing,  and  many  of  the  fa»Sls  more  obfcure. 

it  requires  the  greatell  addrefs  to  render  the  tranfaftions  of  a 
petty  ftate  interefting  to  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed,  from 
the  very  nature  or  their  education,  to  perufe  the  hillories  of  the 
wars  and  revolutions  of  great  empires.  The  magnitude  of  the 
objevS  has  the  flrongeH:  inlluence  over  the  mind,  which  feems 
to  enlarge  or  contraft  itfelf  according  to  the  thing  reprefented. 
For  this  reafon  we  obferve,  that  the  paflTions  are  more  ftrongly 
engaged  when  we  perufe  the  defcription  of  two  numerous  ar- 
mies drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  juft  ready  to  engage,  in  or- 
der to  decide  the  fate  of  fume  great  city  or  empire,  than  when 
we  read  of  two  fmall  parties  of  troops  in  direftly  (ImilaF 
circumilances.  We  will  fub:rit  it  to  every  one  confcious 
of  his  own  thoughts,-  whether  he  is  not  more  interefted  for 
ihe  event  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  than  of  the  fight  betweer> 
the  Horatii  and  Curiaiii,  abllrsdled  from  the  peculiarly  affe^l- 
jngcircumflances  of  three  brothers  being  engaged  on  each  fide;, 
and  yet  the  hiftorian  has  beflowed  equal  labour  upon  both  de- 
fcriptions,  and  we  muft  allow  both  pidures  to  be  highly  finifla- 
cd.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Hiilory  of  Florence,  even  in  the 
handf»of  an  Aretini  or  a  Machiavel,  appears  barren-  of  event* 
at  the  very  time  the  fiate  is  labouring  in  the  pangs  of  a  revolu- 
tion. We  regard  the  greateft  incidents  in  fuch  a  relation  as 
©nly  the  forerunners  of  fometbing  more  important^  and  are 
difappointed  at  finding  nothing  of  more  confequence  follow. 
All  appears  like  a  puppet-fliew,  or  burlefque  heroic,  to  which 
the  utmoil  eloquence  is  incapable  of  communicating  real  im* 
porrance.  For  this  reafon  we  fnall  not  attempt  to  entertain; 
our  readers  with  an  abftra€l  of  tlie  earlier  period  of  the  Floren- 
tine hiflory,  but  content  ourfelves  with  culling  a  few  of  th» 
mors  ftriking  circumilances,  as  fpecimens  of  the  execution, 
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The  rife  of  the  Medici  family  to  the  chief  honours  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  highell  reputation  for  virtue,  prudence,  patrio- 
tifm,  liberality,  and  every  quality  which  can  add  luftre  to  hu- 
manity, is  explicitly  related  by  our  hiftorians.  John  was  the 
firft  of  the  Medici,  who  had  eminently  diftinguirtied  his  wifdom, 
and  gained  the  applaufe  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  charader  is 
thus  delineated  : 

*  Florence  by  this  time  had  loft  her  noble  and  faithful  patriot 
John  de  Medici,  who  bequeathed  to  his  eldeft  fon  Cofmo  an 
immenfe  eftate,  and  a  double  portion  of  his  own  fpirit,  patrt. 
otifm,  and  moderation.  The  advice  he  gave  his  family  upon  his 
death-bed  is  full  of  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  public  virtue;  and, 
after  the  days  of  Atticus,  no  private  citizen  perhaps  was  known 
to  have  fteered  his  courfe  ^o  happily  through  contending  fac- 
tions, with  {o  unexceptionable  a  charader,  and  in  pclTeflion  of 
fo  great  an  eftate.  The  laA  circumftance  is  a  proof  of  the  im- 
rnenfe  wealth  which  the  Florentine  nobility  in  thofe  days  ac- 
quired by  trade  ;  for  John  was  generous  toprofufion,  and  cha- 
ritable even  to  weaknefs.  He  inquired  no  farther  into  \\\t  cha- 
rader  or  circumftances  of  any  man  than  his  wants,  which  he 
1^0  fooner  knew  than  unfolicited  he  relieved  them.  The  hifi-hell 
dignities  of  the  ftate  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him  5 
^nd  by  the  benevolent  turn  of  his  natural  temper,  he  was  more 
apt  to  pity  than  punilh  offenders.  His  hands  being  irt^  from 
corruption,  as  his  heart  was  from  ambiticn,  he  d^ed  in  full  pof- 
feflion  of  his  country's  love;  where  he  owed  his  pre-eminence 
(a  rare  example  in  a  popular  ftate)  not  to  his  eloquence,  which 
was  but  middling,  but  to  his  wifdom.  He  was  Succeeded,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  by  his  eldeft  fon  Cofmo,  in  his  popu- 
larity as  well  as  eftate.* 

Thecharafter  of  Cofmo  is  ftill  more  animated  and  engaging, 
*  In  the  year  1464  died  Cofmo  de  Medici,  who,  though  th2 
private  fubjedl  of  a  republic,  had  more  riches  than  any  king  in 
Europe,  and  laid  out  more  money  in  works  of  tafte,  magnifi- 
cence, learning,  and  charity,  than  all  the  kings,  princes,  and 
ftates  of  that,  the  preceding,  or  the  fubfcqucnt  age,  thofe  of 
his  own  family  excepted.  The  riches  he  was  pclTifled  of  would 
appear  incredible,  did  not  the  monuments  of  his  magnificence 
ftill  remain,  and  did  not  his  cotemporaries  give  us  unquefticn- 
ableteftimoniesboth  of  them  and  his  liberality.  Tlieyvvere  fuch, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  he  and  his  family  knewv  of 
fome  channels  of  commerce  that  have  been  loft  probably  by  the 
difcovery  of  America,  and  the  frequency  of  the  Eaft  Indian 
commerce  by  fea,  to  which  the  Europeans,  in  his  time,  were  al- 
moft  ftrangers.  He  lent  vaft  fums  of  money  to  the  public,  the 
payment  of  which  he  never  required ;  and  there  fc  irccly  was  a 
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citizen  in  Florence  whom  he  did  not,  at  one  tinne  or  other,  aflift 
with  money,  without  the  Imalleft  expedlation  of  its  being  re- 
turned. His  religious  foundations  were  prodigious.  He  founded 
the  convents  and  churches  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Laurence,  the 
rich  monaftery  of  S.  Verdiano,  the  church  of  Girol^mo,  the 
abbey  belonging  to  it  in  the  mountains  of  Fiefole,  the  church 
of  the  Friars  Minors  in  Mugelli,  with  the  abbeys  of  the  Servi 
Agnoli  and  S.  Minuato.  Not  contented  with  having  founded 
fo  many  religious  edifices,  he  endowed  them  likewife  with  rich 
f  jrniture,  magnificent  altars,  and  chapels.  His  private  build- 
ings were  equally  fumptuous.  His  palace  in  Florence  exceeded 
that  of  any  fovereign  prince  in  his  time  ;  and  he  had  other  pa- 
laces at  Coreggio,  Fiefole,  Cafaggivolo,  and  Febrio.  His  mu- 
nificence even  reached  Jerufalein,  where  he  ereded  a  noble  hof- 
piral  for  poor  diftrefied  pilgrims. 

•  In  thofe  works,  of  more  than  royal  expence,  he  might 
have  been  equalled  by  men  equally  rich ;  but  his  deportment 
and  manner  was  unexampled.  In  his  private  converfatlon  he 
was  humble,  unafFedled,  unalfuming.  Every  thing  regarding 
his  own  pcrfon  was  plain,  modeft,  and  nothing  differing  from 
the  middling  rank  of  citizens;  thereby  giving  a  proof,  ai  once, 
6f  his  virtue  and  his  wifdom,  becaufe  nothing  is  more  dange- 
rous in  a  commonwealth,  Inch  as  Florence  was,  than  pomp  and 
parade.  The  expences  of  Cofmo  were  laid  out  for  the  embel- 
lifhments  of  his  country,  and  begot  no  envy,  becaufe  all  his 
fellow-citizens  partook  of  them.  He  declined  oftentation,  evea 
in  his  family-fettlements.  He  matched  his  two  fons,  John  and 
Peter,  into  families  of  reputable  citizens  ;  and  he  married  his 
grand-daughters  in  the  fame  manner.  Cofmo,  however,  with 
all  that  fimplicity  of  life,  had  towering  bold  notions  of  his 
country's  digiuty  and  intereft.  His  intelligence  was  beyond 
that  of  any  prince,  and  there  fcarcely  was  a  court  in  Europe 
where  he  did  not  entertain  a  private  agent.  By  this  means  he 
always  had  it  in  his  power  to  difappoint,  perplex,  and  confound 
the  intrigues  of  his  country's  enemies.  His  long  continuance 
in  power,  for  thirty-one  years,  is  a  proof  of  his  great  abilities  ; 
and  his  fo  often  difappointingand  countermining  the  formidable 
confederacies  and  leagues  which  brought  Florence,  more  than 
once,  apparently  to  the  brink  of  deflrudlion,  gives  us  the 
higheft  idea  of  his  dexterity  and  management  in  the  greateft 
undertakings.  According  to  Machiavel,  his  wealth  and  credit 
"were  fo  extenfive,  that  he  forced  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  king  of  Naples,  into  his  own  terms,  merely  by 
diftrefiing  them  for  money.  After  being  recalled  to.  his  country,, 
the  Qjort  exile  he  fuffered  ferved  to  make  him  appear  with  the' 
greater  luftre,  and  to  eftabiilh  hk  influence  in  the  common- 
wealth, 
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wealth,  whofe  dominions  he  increafed,  by  adding  to  them  Bor- 
go  di  Sepoichro,  Moniidoglio,  Cafentino,  and  Valdibagna. 
The  former  part  of  his  life,  to  his  fortieth  year,  was  tumultuous, 
and  may  be  faid  to  have  been  unfortunate,  being  fometimes 
obliged  to  fave  his  life  by  flying  in  difguife  from  his  enemies. 
But  the  noble  fpirit  he  fliewed  in  making  all  his  friends  partak- 
ers of  his  riches  and  good  fortune,  at  lad  fixed  his  felicity.  Hi$ 
prefence  is  faid  to  have  been  venerable,  though  his  ftature  was 
mean  ;  and,  by  the  pi«Stures  we  have  of  him,  his  features  were 
ftrong  and  harfh.  He  is  not  celebrated  for  learning,  though  he 
was  the  greateft  patron  of  learned  men  of  his  age.  By  his  own 
purfe,  he  hired  feveral  learned  Greeks  to  refide  in  Florence, 
and  thereby  revived  the  ftudy  of  that  tongue,  and  confequently 
of  thofe  arts  that  have  rendered  Italy,  and  that  city  in  particu- 
lar, fo  celebrated  ever  fmce  his  time.  He  entertained  the  fa- 
mous Marfilius  Ficinus  about  his  own  perfon,  and  afligned  him 
apartments  near  his  own  palace  at  Coreggio,  that  he  might  llu- 
dy  with  the  more  freedom  and  conveniency.  He  has  been  re- 
proached with  implacability  towards  his  enemies,  and  for  hav- 
ing driven  a  great  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  into  exile;  but  it 
is  eafy  to  clear  him  from  that  charge,  by  confidering  the  na- 
ture of  parties  in  Florence,  which  left  Cofmo  no  choice  be- 
tween the  deftrudlion  of  his  enemies  or  his  country.  He  never 
was  known  to  regret  but  two  things.  Firft,  that  he  had  not 
done  all  the  good  he  wiihed  to  do  to  mankind.  Secondly,  that 
iie  had  not  fufficiently  aggrandized  his  country.  Notwithftand- 
ing  his  many  religious  endowments,  Cofmo  was  nd  bigot  ;  for 
one  of  his  ufual  fayings  was.  That  a  commonwealth  was  not 
to  be  defended  by  beads  in  men's  hands.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  fome  family  misfortunes  are  faid  to  have  given  him  un- 
cafinefs  ;  and  he  was  afliamed  of  having  been  duped  by  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan.  But  all  reproaches  on  his  memory  are  wiped 
off  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  in- 
fcribed  his  tomb  with  the  title  of  **  Father  of  his  country." 

The  following  eftimate  is  formed  of  the  merit  of  Peter,  the 
fon   of  Cofmo. 

*  When  a  great  family  or  man  is  illurtrious  for  private  vir- 
tues, their  public  condud  often  meets  with  applaufe  that  it  does 
notdeferve.  Nothing  feems  to  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
fundamental  conilitution  of  Florence  had  been  more  than  once 
fubverted  by  the  two  laft  heads  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  and 
that  Peter  particularly  had  been  too  inflexible  and  vindidive 
againil  fome  of  the  greateft  and  worthieft  of  the  Florentines. 
He  faw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late  to  mend  it ;  and  he 
would  gladly  have  reinftated  in  their  country  the  very  men 
whom  he  had  but  fome  years  before  fo  ignominioufly  fpurne4 
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out  cf  ir.  In  ether  refpeds,  Peter  feems  to  have  been  no  U!H 
Worthy  defccndant  of  his  race.  In  his  perfon  he  appears  to  have: 
been  brave  and  refokite.  The  unpopularity  into  which  he  fell 
at  one  part  of  his  hfe,  proceeded  from  his  trufting  too  much 
to  his  father's  friends ;  and  to  this  he  was  partly  obliged, 
by  his  not  being  able,  thro'  his  infirmities,  to  look  into  his  own 
affairs  in  perfon.  He  certainly  wifhed  as  well  to  his  country  as 
the  violence  cf  the  fadions  formed  againft  him  gave  him  leave  5 
and  he  had  the  art,  when  her  original  conftitution  was  reftoredj^ 
ftill  to  retain  his  influence  and  authority  in  the  ftate.  He  was 
buried  near  his  father  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  with  vaft 
pomp.' 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  is  thus  defcribed  :  *  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  more  amorous  than  was  confiflent  with  the  ftrift  praftice 
of  virtue,  and  like  Scipio,  Lelius,  and  other  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity, to  have  unbent  his  more  ferious  hours  with  juvenile  re- 
creations ;  fo  that  two  fouls  feemed  to  refide  in  his  body,  for  he 
fomctime.s  made  himfelf  one  of  his  own  children.  Though  he 
had  no  opinion  of  diftant  conquefts,  yet  he  fortified  Florence 
againft  invafion  from  abroad,  not  only  by  adding  to  the  flrength 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  city,  but  by  putting  his  friends 
into  the  government  of  thofe  ftates  and  places,  that  v.ere  in  a 
manner  the  keys  of  the  republic.  He  kept  in  his  own  hands  the 
adminidration  of  Faenza  ;  and,  by  his  intereft,  the  Baglioni 
governed  in  Perugia,  and  the  Vitelli  in  Citta  di  Caftello.  To 
amufe  his  bufy  pragmatical  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  render 
Florence  more  populous  and  frequented,  he  was  perpetually^ex- 
hibiting  public  jufls,  tournaments,  plays,  en'"ertainments,  and 
other  diverfions,  which  had  a  wonderful  effedl  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  reconciled  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
that  arillocracy  of  which  they  were  naturally  fo  jealous.  As, 
Italy  was  then  the  country  of  learned  princes  and  nobility,  Flo- 
rence and  Lorenzo  becaiDe  the  refidence  of  all  who  cultivated, 
pradlifed,  or  lludied  the  fine  arts :  and  the  famous  Pico,  count 
of  Mirandola,  after  travelling  through  all  Europe,  chofe  to 
fix  there. 

*  Lorenzo's  fortune,  in  fome  refi:)e(5ls,  was  equal  to  his  me- 
rit. Several  attempts,  befides  that  of  theFazzi,were  made  upon 
liis  life ;  but  all  of  them  were  defeated,  and  the  aflaflins  pu- 
niihed.  The  moft  diilant  princes  were  llruck  with  reverence 
and  elteem  for  his  perfon  and  virtues;  witnefs  the  correfpon- 
denr.e  he  kept  up  with  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  the  am- 
balTadors  and  prefents  he  received  from  the  reigrnng  emperors 
of  the  Turks,  one  of  v.'hom  delivered  up  to  him  the  murderer 
cf  his  brother  Bernardo  Bandini,  who  had  taken  refuge  amongft 
the  inhdtls.     liis  palace  was  the  center  of  unity  for  all  Jraly  \ 
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nnd  by  his  wonderful  addrefs,  he  brought  it  to  a  ftate  of  tran- 
quillity, which  it  had  not  known  for  fonie  ages  before.  Upon  his 
<leath,  all  the  Italian  Ihtes  and  princes  fent  compliments  of 
condolance  by  their  ambaffadors  to  Florence.' 

Our  authors  dwell  but  little  on  the  charaders  of  the  two  car- 
dinals de  Medici,  who  were  raifed  to  the  pontificate  by  the  ap- 
pellations of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  Vlf. 

Alellandro  de  Medici  was  the  firft  duke  of  Florence  ;  a  dig- 
nity which  he  attained  in  conftquence  of  his  marriage  with  the 
natural  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Cofmo,  of  whofe  children  the  following  tragical  in- 
cident is  related.  *  The  names  of  two  of  Cofmo's  fons  were 
John  and  Garcias,  or  Garcia.  The  former,  when  young,  was 
made  a  cardinal,  through  his  father's  inierelt  ;  but  never  could 
conciliate  to  himfelf  the  affection  or  friendihip  of  his  brother 
Garcia,  who  was  known  to  be  of  a  furious  vindictive  difpofi- 
tion.  One  day  the  two  brothers,  while  at  hunting,  found 
themfelves  alone  in  following  i.he  chace,  far  removed  from  all 
their  attendants ;  and  Garcias  took  that  opportunity  of  quar- 
relling v/ith  his  brother,  whom  he  ftabbed  to  the  heart  with  his 
dagger.  He  then  rejoined  his  company,  without  difcovering  in 
bis  countenance  or  manner  the  fmallefl  emotion,  as  if  any  thing 
extraordinary  had  happened.  The  cardinal's  horfe,  however, 
returning  without  his  rider,  the  company,  by  tracing  back  the 
prints  of  his  hoofs,  difcovered  the  place  where  John  lay  mur- 
dered. His  body  being  carried  to  Florence,  the  grand  dake, 
bis  fether,  ordered  that  the  circumflanceof  his  being  murdered 
fhould  be  concealed  ;  and  gave  out,  that  his  fon  died  of  au 
gpopledic  fir,  while  he  was  hunting.  He  then  ordered  the  dead 
body  to  be  conveyed  into  an  inner  apartment,  and  fending  for 
Garcia,  to  whofe  malignant  difpofition  he  was  no  ftranger,  he 
taxed  him  v/ith  the  murder.  The  youth  denied  it  at  firft  with 
great  warmth,  and  in  the  ftrongell  manner  j  but  being  intro- 
duced into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  it  is  faid  to  have  bled 
(very  pofiibly  by  chance)  at  his  approach.  He  then  threw  him- 
felf at  his  fiUher's  feet,  andconfelfed  the  charge.  The  father, 
who  had  refolved  011  the  part  he  was  to  a^:,  folemnly  defired  his 
fon  to  prepare  for  death  ;  adding^  that  he  ought  to  account  it. 
a  happinefs  that  he  was  about  to  lofe  that  life,  of  which  his 
crime  had  rendered  him  unworthy,  by  no  other  hand  than  that 
of  him  who  gave  it.  He  then  plucked  out  of  its  fheath  the 
dagger  with  which  Garcia  had  murdered  the  cardinal,  and 
which  ftill  hung  by  his  fide,  and  plunging  it  into  his  bofom, 
he  fell  dead  by  his  brother's  body.  This  dreadful  cat^iflrophe 
happened  in  1562,  when  the  cardinal  was  no  more  than  eigh-- 
t?£n,  and  Garcia  fifteen  years  cf  acje.     The  father  ordered  the 
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fafts  to  be  concealed;  and  all,  but  they  from  whom  it  could 
jiot  be  concealed,  believed  that  the  two  brothers  died  of  a  pefti- 
lential  diftemper,  which  then  raged  in  Florence.  To  give  thi? 
report  authenticity,  both  bodies  were  buried  with  great  pomp, 
and  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  over  that  of  Garcia. 
The  tragedy,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  mother,  who  was  fo 
affefled  with  the  death  of  her  two  fons,  that  Ihe  furvived  theni 
but  a  few  days.  As  to  Cofmo  himfelf,  in  all  other  refpedls  but 
his  family  afflidlions,  he  was  the  moft  fortunate  prince  of  hi§ 
age  ;  and,  after  living  in  the  greateft  glory  and  happinefs,  he 
died  in  1574,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
iifty-fifth  of  his  age.' 

Here  follows  the  portrait  of  that  fage  and  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts : 

*  But  neither  the  perfonal  glory,  fuccefs,  nor  happinefs  of 
Cofmo,  nor  his  fortune  in  war,  nor  his  high  alliances,  have 
rendered  his  memory  fo  diftinguifhed  as  the  prodigious  encou- 
fagement  he  gave  to  the  fludy  and  pradice  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
which  received  from  him  not  only  patronage,  but  pcrfedtion. 
In  him  all  the  tine  tafte,  the  unbounded  generofity,  and  the  dif- 
cerning  fpiritof  the  Medici  family,  feemed  to  center.  The  im- 
menfe  biiildinas  he  began  and  completed,  his  incredible  col- 
ledions  offtatues,  ancient  and  modern,  paintings,  jewels,  plate, 
precious  ftones  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  inftruments  of 
every  k.i»id,  armour,  and  of  every  rarity  that  can  be  named, 
>vould  be  incredible,  had  not  all  travelliers  in  Europe,  of  any  cu- 
riofity,  feen  them ;  and  did  not  great  part  of  them  ftill  re- 
main at  Florence.  In  ftiort,  we  need  not  fear  to  pronounce, 
that  no  prince  of  his  revenue  ever  equalled  him  as  a  patron 
of  learning  and  the  arts,  unlefs  perhaps  we  except  his  an. 
ceftor  the  great  Cofmo,  the  father  of  his  country.  But  wq 
are  to  refled,  that  in  the  time  of  Cofmo,  the  firll:  great  duke, 
the  arts  had  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  tafte,  magnificence, 
and  pLriettion,  all  which  was  owing  to  him :  and,  indeed,  it 
"would  be  not  too  bold  to  fay,  that  he  raifed  them  higher  than 
they  had  been  fince  the  Auguftan  age.  If  the  benefadions  of 
fome  of  the  caliphs  of  Egypt,  and  of  Lewis  XIV.  towards  the 
liberal  arts,  is  compared  to  that  of  Cofmo,  he  muft  have  the 
preference,  not  only  becaufe  their  power  and  ability  exceeded 
his,  but  becaufe  true  ai  chitedlure,  painting,  and  fculpture, 
were  unknown  to  the  Afiatic  caliphs,  and  becaufe  all  that 
Lewis  expended  did  not  prevent  their  declining  from  the  perfec- 
tion in  which  they  were  left  by  Cofmo.* 

Cofmo  the  Third  was  np  way  inferior  to  his  father  in  the  vir- 
tues of  the  head  and  heart  ;  but  his  character  is  fo  dilated   by 
9ur  writers,  that  it  would  exceed  our  limits.     We  fhall  there- 
fore 
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/ore  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  particulars  which  refpeft  his  pa- 
Ironagcof  learning. 

*  By  the  great  ceconomy  he  obferved  in  his  court  and  palace 
he  had  amafled  fo  much  money,  that  he  was  looked  upon  to  be 
thericheft  prince  in  Chriftendom  ;  but  his  parfimony  fubje6!ed 
him  to  many   affronts   from   the  Florentines,  who  did  not  fail 
ibmetimes  to  reproach  him  with  the  original  meannefs  of  his  fa- 
mily: his  friends,  however,  excufed  him,  on  account  of  his  being 
obliged  to  itt^intain  a   court  for  his  fon,  and  another  for  his 
brother,  and  bccaufe  of  the  vaft  fums  he  expended  upon  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.     The  vaft  encouragement  he  gave  to  the 
famous   Magliabecchi,  with  the  vaft  erudition    and  oddities  of 
that  extraordinary  perfon,  is  well  known  to  all  Europe  ;  audit 
was  through  Cofmo's  intereft  that  the  learned  cardinal  Norris 
was  brought  out  of  an  obfcure  monaftery,  and  advanced  to  the 
purple.     When  young  he  had  made  a  vifit  to  the  Englifli  court, 
in   the   reign    of  Charles  If.  but  though  he  always  profelfed  a 
great  friendfhip  for  the  family  of  Stuart,  ;^et   we  do   not  find 
that  he  was  very  liberal  in  contributing  towards  the  efforts  made 
for  replacing  king  James   on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the' 
often  applied  to  for  that  purpofe  by  the  cardinal  d'Efte,  and  the 
other   friends   of  that  family;  nay,   by  the  pope  him felf,  for 
whom  he  had  fo  great  a  veneration.     He  affefted,  however,  to 
be   the  head  and  patron  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  intereft  with  foreign  courts  in 
their  fervice.     Being  a  complete  politician,  his  fuccefs  in  this 
was  incredible;  and    it  was  primarily  owing  to  him  that  the 
Papifts   met  with  fuch  indulgences    as  they  did,  even  after  the 
acceflion   of  George  I.  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.     His 
great  ftudy  was  chemiftry  ;  and  his  friends  could  not  oblige  hira 
more  than  by  fending  for  medicines  prepared  in  his  laboratory 
by  himfelf.     He  entertained  at  his  court  the  beft  phyficians  he 
could  find,  and  they  were  confulted  all  over  Europe  ;  and  being 
courted  by  all  the  European  princes  in  his  time,  he  may  befaid 
to  h?.ve  been  in  every  refpeft  happy,   but  in  the  melancholy 
profpcfl  of  his  fon,  from  whom  he  had  no  hopes  of  iffue,  be- 
ing the  laft  of  his  family.' 

This  prince  died  in  1723,  and  with  him  the  Hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence may  be  faid  to  terminate  ;  although  our  writers  give  a 
Ihort  fketch  down  to  the  prefent  year. 

From  what  has  been  quoted,  we  doubt  not  but  the  candid 
reader  will  pafs  a  favourable  judgment  on  the  execution  of  this 
volume,  which  equals  any  of  the  preceding  in  ftile,  arrange- 
jPQipnt,  learning,  and  accuracy. 
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Art  IT.  Emillus  and  Sophia:  or,  a  nexv  Sjjlem  cf  Educatkfr^ 
TranJIatcd  from  /^^  French  of  J.  J.  RoufTeau,  Citizen  of  Gene- 
va. By  the  TranJIator  cf  Eioifa.  /^  Fols,  izmo,  P^,  io.'« 
fe-wed.     Becker. 

TH  E  right  education  of  children  from  their  earliell:  infan- 
cy, being  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  the  ingenious  Mr.Rouf- 
feau  is  tempted  to  take  up  the  pen  for  our  inftrudion,  in  a 
point  which  hath  rather  been-  agitated  tlian  difcufied,  rather 
confounded  than  decided  by  philofophers.  How  much  he  is 
niafter  of  the  fubjedt  appears  from  the  beautiful  Iketch  exhibited 
in  his  Eioifa,  of  a  fenfible  father  charging  himfelf  with  the  tui- 
tion of  his  chiklicn.  It  has  employed  the  thoughts  of  the  per- 
sons moli  eminent  in  letters,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart ;  neverthelefs,  we  ought  to  expe<5l  nothing  from  this  en- 
tertaining fpeculatlft  but  what  is  original,  and,  indeed,  our 
moft  faiiguine  expedations  are  fully  anfv.ered.  It  is  the  fubjefl 
only  which  is  trite;  every  fentiment  offered  by  M.  Roulfeau  is 
perfectly  original,  and  dcmonltrative  of  a  fingular  cafi:  of  mind, 
a  fine  imagination,  united  with  a  folid  judgment,  and  profound 
rcflcdion.  He  takes  his  pupil  in  his  firft  infancy,  inquires 
into  what  nature  prefcribes,  and  directs  all  his  attention  to  that 
objcd.  We  receive  our  education  from  nature,  from  men,  or 
from  circum fiances.  *  The  conftitutional  exertion  of  our  organs 
and  facultitf--',  is  the  education  of  nature  (fays  cur  author;)  the 
ufes  we  are  tanght  to  make  of  that  exertion,  conftitute  the  edu- 
cation given  us  by  men;  and  in  the  acquifitions  made  by  our 
own  experience  on  the  objeds  that  furround  us,  confilh  our 
education  from  circumftances.'  Thus  the  pupil  is  formed  un- 
der three  kinds  of  mafters,  generally  oppofite  in  their  views. 
The  education  of  nature  is  always  out  of  our  power  ;  that  of 
circumftanccs  is  feldom  within  our  reach  ;  and  even  of  what 
belongs  to  men,  we  are  pofieffed  only  in  imagination  ;  for  who 
can  flatter  himfelf  he  Ihall  have  an  intire  command  over  the  dif- 
courfe  and  ailions  of  thofe  who  attend  children  ?  Hence  we 
perceive  the  difBcully  of  attaining  the  objefl  of  a  right  educa- 
tion, it  being  almoft  impoflible  to  have  an  eye  to  every  thing 
which  may  afre<5l  the  tender  mind  and  body  of  an  infant. 

Mr.  Roulfsau  feemsto  tliink,  that  the  education  which  quali- 
fies to  be  a  citizen,  is  in  diredl  oppofiiion  to  the  education  which- 
forms  x\\cvia;:.  In  following  the  dictates  of  nature,  we  contra- 
dift  the  inftitutions  of  fociety.  *  Every  particular  fociety,  when 
it  is  confined,  and  its  members  are  well  unitred,  alienates  itfelf 
irom-  the  general   one  of  mankind,     Thofe  who  would  have 
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men,  in  the  bofom  of  foclcty,  retain  the  primitive  fentiments 
of  nature,  know  not  what  they  want.  Evercontradifting  him- 
feif,  and  wavering  between  his  duty  and  inclination,  he  would 
neither  be  the  man  nor  the  citizen.'*  From  thefe  contradiftions 
arifes  that  which  we  all  experience  in  ourfelves:  impelled  one 
way  by  nature,  another  by  cullom,  and  forced  to  yield  in  a  de- 
gree to  both  impulfes,  we  take  a  rout  in  the  mean  direftion  of 
both,  that  leads  us  to  the  objeft  of  neither.  Thus  wavering 
and  held  in  fufpenfe,  we  end  our  days  without  being  able  to 
render  ourfelves  confiftent,  or  becoming  ferviceable  to  ourfelves 
or  to  mankind. 

It  is  ingenioufly  obferved  by  Mr.  Roufieau,  that  if  we  take 
away  the  contradictory  motives  of  aftionfrom  man,  we  remove 
a  great  obftacle  to  his  happinefs.  To  effedl  this  we  (hould  have 
traced  the  progrefs  of  his  paflions,and  watched  all  his  minuteft  pro- 
pehfities;  in  a  word,  we  fhould  be  acquamted  with  the  natural 
man,  unfophiflicated  by  education,  undifguifed  by  fociety.  *  Ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  nature  (fays  he)  all  men  being  equal, 
their  common  vocation  is  the  profeflion  of  humanity ;  and  who- 
ever is  well  educated  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  a  man,  cannot  be 
badly  prepared  to  fill  up  any  of  thofe  offices  that  have  a  rela- 
tion to  him.  It  matters  little  to  me,  whether  my  jiupil  be  de- 
figned  for  the  army,  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit.  Nature  has  def- 
tined  us  to  the  offices  of  human  life,  antecedent  to  the  deftlna- 
tion  of  our  parents  concerning  the  part  we  are  to  a£l  in  fociety. 
To  live  is  the  profeffion  I  would  teach  him.  When  I  have  done 
with  him,  it  is  true,  he  will  be  neither  a  lawyer,  a  foldier,  nor 
a  divine.  Let  him  firft  be  a  man  ;  he  will  on  occafion  as 
foon' become  any  thing  elfe,  that  a  man  ought  to  be,  as  any 
other  perfon  whatever.  Fortune  may  remove  him  from  one 
rank  to  another,  as  (lie  pleafes,  he  will  be  always  found  in  his 
place.  Occupwvi  te,  fortunat  atque  cepi  :  cmn'Jque  aditus  tuos  in- 
ter clujiy  ut  ad  me  afpirare  non  poJ/esJ* 

*We  muft  therefore  generalize  our  views,  and  confider our. 
pupil  as  man  in  the  abftra^;  as  expofed  to  all  the  various  acci- 
dents of  human  life.  If  men  were  born  infeparably  artached 
to  the  foil  of  one  country,  if  one  feafon  lafted  the  whole  year, 
if  individuals  were  incapable  of  changing  their  fitu^ilon  in  life, 
the  cuftoms  already  eftabiilhed  would  be  in  fom.e  refpedts  com- 
mendable; a  child  brought  up  to,  andnever  removed  from,  one 
certain  ftation,  would  not  be  expofed  to  the  inconveniencies  of 
another.  Bur,  confidering  the  inltability  of  human  affairs, 
with  thatreftlefs  and  buftling  fpirit  of  the  age  which  turns  every 
thing  upfide  down,  in  every  new  generation  ;  can  any  method 
of  education  be  more  abfurd  than  that  of  bringing  up  a  child,  aj 
Jf  he  were  never  to  fet  his  foot  out  of  his  nurfery,  or  was  to  be 
perpetually  furrounded  by  attendants  ?  if  the  he'plefs  creature 
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makes  but  one  flip  on  the  ground,  or  defcends  one  ftep  of  the 
{lairs,  he  is  infallibly  ruined.     It  is  not  enough  to  teach  him  to 
bear  pain,  he  fhould  be  inured  to  the  fenfe  of  it.' 

The  author  then  runs  out  into  juftly  bitter  invedlive  againft 
the  practice  of  fwaddling  up  new-born  infants,  and  conveying 
them  to  be  fuckled  by  a  nurfe,  deftitute  of  ail  maternal  natural 
feeling,  and  indeed  a  ftranger  to  the  fofter  emotions  of  the 
heart,  as  fully  appears  from  her  accepting  another's  child  in 
exchange  for  her  own.  , 

There  is  one  inconvenience,  which  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  de- 
ter a  woman  of  fenfibiliry  from  committing  her  children  to  the 
care  of  others;  and  this  is  that  of  a  Granger's  partaking  with, 
or  alienating  from  her  the  rights  of  a  mother;  of  feeing  her 
child  love  another  woman  as  well,  or  better  than  herfelf ;  of 
perceiving  the  affedion  it  retains  for  its  natural  parent,  a  mat- 
ter of  favour,  and  that  of  its  adopted  one  a  duty  :  for  where  I 
find  the  obligations  of  a  mother  duly  difcharged,  I  certainly 
ought  to  look  for  the  attachment  of  the  child. 

*  The  method  ufually  taken  to  remove  titis  inconvenience,  is 
to  infpire  children  with  a  contempt  for  their  nurfes,  by  treating 
them  as  real  fervants.  "When  their  bufinefs  is  done,  the  child 
is  taken  awny,  or  the  nurfe  difmifl'ed,  who  is  afterwards  fo  ill 
received  that  (he  is  foon  diTgufied  with  coming  to  fee  her  nur- 
fery.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  the  child  fees  and  knows 
her  no  more  :  but  his  mother,  who  imagines  herfelf  fubftituted 
in  her  place,  and  endeavours  to  repair  her  negligence  by  her 
cruelty,  is  miftaken.  Inftead  of  making  an  affedlionate  fon  of 
an  unnatural  nurfe  child,  jhe  only  excites  his  ingratitude  ;  and 
teaches  him  one  day  to  defpife  her  who  gave  him  life,  as  he  al- 
ready defpifes  her  who  nurfed  him  with  her  milk. 

*  How  earneAly  might  I  infift  on  this  point,  were  it  not  fo 
difcouraging  to  expatiate  in  vain  on  ufeful  fubjeds  !  More  de- 
pends on  ir,  by  much,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Would 
you  have  mankind  return  all  to  their  natural  duties,  begin  with 
niothera  of  families ;  you  will  be  aftonifhed  at  the  change  this 
will  produce.  Almoft  every  kind  of  depravation  flows  fuccef- 
fively  from  this  fource;  the  moral  order  of  things  is  broken  ; 
and  the  natural,  quite  fubverted  in  our  hearts:  home  is  lefs 
chearful  and  engaging  ;  the  affeiUng  fight  of  a  rifing  family 
no  more  attaches  the  husband,  nor  attraSs  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger:  the  mother  is  lefs  truly  rcfpedable,  whofe  children 
are  not  about  her  ;  families  are  no  longer  places  of  refidence  ; 
^abit  no  longer  enforces  the  ties  of  blood;  there  are  no  fa- 
thers, nor  mothers,  children,  brethren,  nor  fifkrs  ;  they  hardly 
know,  how  they  Ihould  love,  each  other.?  Each  cares  for  no 
one  but  himfelf ;  and  when  home  affords  only  a  melancholy 
folitude,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  feek  diverfion  elfewhere. 
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«  But  lliould  mothers  again  condefcend  to  nurfe  their  chil- 
dren, manners  would  form  themfelves,  the  fentiments  of  na- 
ture would  revive  in  our  hearts  ;  the  l\ate  would  be  re-peopled  ; 
this  principal  point,  this  alone  would  re-unite  every  thing.  A 
tafte  for  the  charms  of  a  domeftic  life  is  the  beft  antidote  againft 
corruption  of  manners.  The  noife  and  buftle  of  children, 
which  is  generally  thought  troublefome,  becomes  hence  agree- 
able ;  it  is  thefe  that  render  parents  more  neceflary,  more  dear 
to  each  other,  and  (Irengthen  the  ties  of  conjugal  afFeflion. 
When  a  family  is  all  lively  and  animated,  domefHc  concerns 
afford  the  moft  delightful  occupation  to  a  woman,  and  the  moft 
agreeable  amufement  to  a  man.  Hence,  from  the  correftion 
of  this  one  abufe,  will  prefently  refult  a  general  reformation  ; 
nature  will  foon  re-aflume  all  its  rights.  Let  wives  but  once 
again  become  mothers,  and  the  me/i  will  prefently  again  be- 
come fathers  and  husbands. 

*  Superfluous  talk  !  even  their  difguft  at  the  pleafures  of  the 
world  will  never  bring  them  back  to  their  duty.  Wives  have 
ceafed  to  be  mothers ;  they  will  not,  they  even  have  no  deftre 
to,  be  fuch.  Nay,  the'  they  Ihould  defire  it,  they  can  hardly 
cffed  it  :  as  at  prefent  a  contrary  cuilom  is  eftablifhed,  every 
one,  defirous  of  being  ft),  mud  ftand  in  oppofnion  to  all  that 
come  near  hef,  united  in  league  againft  an  example,  which  one 
party  hath  not  fet,  and  the  other  is  unwilling  to  follow. 

*  There  are  indeed  fome  young  perfons  to  be  found  of  a  good 
natural  difpofition,  who,  defpifing  the  tyranny  of  mode,  and 
the  clamours  of  the  fey,  venture  to  difcharge  with  a  virtuous 
intrepidity,  the  moft  delightful  obligation  nature  can  impofe. 
May  their  number  be  augmented  by  the  influence  of  that  hap- 
pinefs  which  is  deftined  for  thofe  who  engage  in  fo  pleafing  a 
tafk.  I  will  venture,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  the  moft  ob- 
vious reafonings,  and  on  obfervations  that  have  never  deceived 
me,  to  promife  fuch  worthy  mothers,  a  real  and  conftant  at- 
tachment on  the  part  of  their  husbands,  a  truly  filial  afteftion 
on  that  of  their  children,  the  efteem  and  refpedl  of  the  public, 
happy  delivery,  fpeedy  reftoration  to  conftant  and  vigorous: 
health,  and  after  all,  the  pleafure  to  fee  their  daughters  follow 
their  example  and  commend  it  to  others. 

*  Where  there  is  no  mother,  there  can  be  no  child.  The  ob- 
ligations incumbent  on  both  are  reciprocal,  and  if  they  are  neg- 
Je61ed  on  one  fide  they  will  hardly  be  fulfilled  on  the  other. 
The  child  fhould  love  its  mother  before  it  is  fenfible  of  it  as  a 
duty.  If  the  voice  of  nature  be  not  ftrengthened  by  habit  and 
cultivation,  it  will  be  filenced  in  its  infancy,  and  the  heart  will 
perifli,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  before  it  is  born-  Thus  the 
very  firll  fteps  which  are  taken  with  us  are  foreign  to  nature. 
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'  The  obvious  paths  of  nature  are  alfo  forfaken,  in  a  diffe^ 
rent  manner,  when,  inftead  of  negleding  the  duties  of  a  mo- 
ther, a  woman  carries  them  to  excefs;  when  Ihe  makes  an  idol 
of  her  child ;  increafes  its  weaknefs,  by  preventing  its  fenfe  of 
it,  and  as  if  (lie  could  emancipate  him  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
prevents  every  approach  of  pain  or  diftrefs  ;  without  thinking 
that,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  him  at  prefent  from  a  kvi  in* 
fling  inconveniencies,  (he  is  accumulating  on  his  head  a  diftant 
load  of  anxieties  and  misfortunes ;  without  thinking  that  it  is 
a  barbarous  precaution  to  enervate  and  indulge  the  child  at  the 
cxpenceof  the  man.  Thetis,  fays  the  fable,  in  order  to  render 
her  fon  invulnerable,  plunged  him  into  the  waters  of  Styx, 
This  is  an  exprefTive  and  beautiful  allegory.  The  cruel  mo- 
thers I  am  fpeaking  of,  zd  diredly  contrary;  by  plunging 
their  children  in  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  they  render  them 
more  tender  and  vulnerable ;  they  lay  open,  as  it  were,  their 
nerves  to  every  fpecies  of  afflidling  fcnfations,  to  which  they  will 
certainly  fall  a  prey,  as  they  grow  up.' 

This  fubjcd  Mr.  RoulTeau  continues,  expatiating  on  the  duty 
incumbent  on  both  parents  to  fuperintend,  direft,  and,  when 
circum(\ances  allow,  perfonally  to  difcharge  the  bufinefs  of  pre- 
ceptors, monitors,  and  governors,  carefully  watching  every 
rifing  palTion  and  inclination,  and  ftrengthening  the  body  in 
order  to  impart  proportionable  fortitude  to  the  mind.  He  fup- 
pofes  Emilius  intrulled  to  his  care  the  moment  he  firft  breathes 
vital  air  ;  that  he  receives  the  infant  charge  well  (haped,  vigo- 
rous, and  without  apparent  blemifli ;  that  he  is  himfelf  of  a 
proper  age,  in  health,  and  pofll'fTed  of  the  requifite  abilities  to 
conduct  his  pupil  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  until,  grown  up  to 
maturity,  he  may  (land  in  need  of  no  alfiftance  ;  and  efpecial- 
ly,  that  the  tutor  and  pupil  are  never  to  part,  except  by  mu- 
tual confent. 

Mr.  Rou(reau  very  judiciouily  lays  great  ftrefs  on  this  article* 
*  I  would  (fays  he)  even  have  both  the  governor  and  pupil  look 
upon  each  other  as  infeparable,  and  the  fortunes  of  each  as 
common  to  both.  For  as  foon  as  they  regard,  tho'  at  a  great 
diftance,  their  future  reparation  ;  as  foon  as  they  forefee  the 
moment,  when  they  are  to  become  ftrangers  to  each  other,  they, 
begin  to  be  fo  already  :  each  forms  his  feparate  views,  and  both 
taken  up  with  the  profpcd  of  what  may  happen  after  their  part- 
ing, continue  together  againft  their  inclination.  The  pupil 
looks  upon  the  tutor  only  as  the  badge  and  fcourge  of  childhood  ;^ 
while  the  latter  regards  the  former  as  an  inconvenient  burthen, 
of  which  he  fhould  be  glad  to  be  lightened  :  thus  they  (igh,  in 
concert,  tor  the  moment  in  which  they  (hall  fee  themfelves  rid 
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rf  each  other ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  real  attachment  between 
ihem,  the  one  is  as  carelefs  as  the  other  is  intra«flable. 

*  But  when  they  regard  themfelvcs,  as  formed  to  Ipcnd  theie 
days  together,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confcquence  to  both  to  endear 
themfelves  to  each  other;  and  this  of  itfelf  is  rufficient  to  create 
a  reciprocal  efteera.  The  pupil  will  not  be  afhamed  to  be  con- 
dudted,  in  his  infancy,  by  the  friend  lie  is  to  accompany,  when 
grown  up  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  governor  cannot  but  intereft 
himfelf  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  which  he  is  to  reap  th^ 
fruit;  while  in  adding  to  the  merit  of  his  pupil  he  is  laying-up 
a  fund,  by  which  he  is  to  profit  in  his  old  age.' 

After  fbme  very  farcaftic  ftridlures  on  the  -^fculapian  art,  and 
the  moft  pofitive  injnnftions,  that  the  phyfician  be  feldom  or 
never  called  into  the  infant  pupil,  Mr.  Roufieau  proceeds  to  the 
proper  regimen  to  be  obferved  at  this  tender  age,  both  with 
refpefl  to  the  child  and  nurfe.  He  requires  that  the  lattcy 
fhould  be  healthy,  temperate,  and  well  difpofed,  not  fo.  much 
lell  the  child  Ihould  imbibe  the  pafiions  of  his  nurfe,  as  be 
fubjedled  to  manifold  inconveniences  and  dangers  from  her  vi- 
cious humour.  Her  diet  fiiould  be  chiefly  vegetable,  which  af- 
fords a  better  chyle,  and  greater  abundance  of  good  milk  than 
animal  food.  Children  nouriilied  with  animal  aliment,  are,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  more  fubjed  to  the  gripes  and  Vvorms 
than  others.  '  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  animal  fub- 
ftances,  when  putrefied,  are  covered  with  worms,  in  a  manner 
never  experienced  in  the  fubftance  of  vegetables.  Now,  ths 
milk,  2LS  it  is  prepared  in  the  ai:imal  body,  becomes  a  vegetable 
fubftance;  as  may  be  demonflrated  by  analization  ;  it  turns 
readily  by  acids,  and  fo  far  from  affording  the  lead  appearance 
of  a  volatile  alcali,  as  animal  fubftauces  do,  it  yields,  like 
plants,  an  efiential  neutral  fait. 

*  The  milk  of  thofe  women  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetables,  is 
more  fweet  and  falutary  than  that  of  carnivorous  females. 
Formed  out  of  fubfhnees  of  a  fimUar  nature,  it  keeps  longer, 
as  it  is  lefs  fubje£l  to  putrefadion.  And  with  refpe^t  to  its 
quantity,  every  one  knows  that  pulfc  and  vegetables  increafvj 
the  quantity  of  blood  more  than  meat  ;  and  v^hy  not  therefore 
that  of  the  milk  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  a  child,  who  is  not 
weaned  too  foon,  or  fliould  be  weaned  only  with  vegetable  nu- 
triment, and  whole  nurfe  alfo  fiiould  live  entirely  on  vegetables, 
would  ever  be  fubjedt  to  worms. 

*  Vegetable  aliment  may  poflibly  make  the  milk  more  apt  to 
turn  four  ;  but  I  am  very  far  from  regarding  four  milk  as  un- 
wholefome  nutriment.  There  are  people  in  fome  countries  who 
have  no  other,  and  yet  are  in  good  healih  :  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  abforbeut  alcali  is,  to  me,  indeed,  a  piece  of  quackery.    , 
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•  There  are  fome  conftitutions  with  which  milk  does  not  at  all 
agree  ;  nor  will  any  abforbent  reconcile  it  to  the  ftomach,  whilef 
others  digeft  it  very  well  without  abforbents.  Much  inconve- 
nience has  been  apprehended  from  the  milk's  turning  to  curds  { 
this  is  an  idle  apprehenfion,  becaufe  it  is  well  known  the  milk 
always  curdles  in  the  ftomach.  Hence  it  is  that  it  becomes  an 
aliment  folid  enough  to  nourifh  infants  and  other  animals  j 
whereas,  if  it  remained  fluid,  it  would  pafsoff,  and  afford  them 
no  nouriflimentat  all. 

•  We  may  cook  up  milk  in  what  form  foever  we  pleafej  mix 
it  with  a  thoufand  abforbents,  it  will  be  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  who- 
ever takes  milk  into  the  ftomach  will  infallibly  digeft  cheefe. 
The  ftomach,  indeed,  is  particularly  calculated  to  curdle  milk  j 
it  is  in  the  ftomach  of  a  calf  we  find  the  rennet.' 

hn  intire  reformation  of  the  kitchen  is  enjoined,  all  high 
feafoning  is  prohibited,  and  the  vegetable  diet  is  ordered  to  be 
brought  fmoaking  to  table  in  all  its  natural  fimplicity.  Inftead 
offqueezingthe  unhappy  infants  in  bindings,  rollers,  and  ftay- 
bands,  it  is  recommended  to  cover  them  only  with  light  blan- 
kets ;  and  inftead  of  enervating  the  body  by  too  much  heat, 
frequently  to  expofe  it  freely  to  the  furrounding  atmofphere, 
which  ferves  to  brace  up  the  tender  fibres,  and  harden  the  con- 
llitution.  Immediately  after  birth  let  the  child  be  plunged  in 
moderately  warm  water,  to  be  cooled  by  degrees  as  the  Infant 
gathers  ftrength,  until,  in  the  iflue,  he  familiarizes  himfelf  to 
the  extremity  of  freezing  water;  but  the  diminution  of  warmth 
muft  be  flow  and  gradual,  to  beadjufted,  for  the  greater  fafety, 
by  a  thermometer.  As  he  approaches  to  maturity,  he  ought 
to  be  accuftomed  to  all  the  different  degrees  of  cold  and  heat, 
in  order  to  become  infenfible  to  the  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmofphere.  The  fubfequent  reflcclions  elucidate 
Mr.  Roufleau's  fyftem,  and  evince  the  philofjpher. 

•  The  education  of  a  man  commences  at  his  birth  :  befcre  I  « 
can  fpeak,  before  he  can  underftand  he  is  already  inftruftec** 
Experience  is  the  forerunner  of  precept ;  the  moment  he  knows 
the  features  of  his  nurfe,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  acquired  con- 
flderable  knowledge.  Trace  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  ignorant 
of  mortals,  from  his  birth  to  the  prefent  hour,  and  you  will 
be  aftoniflied  at  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired.  M  we  di- 
vide all  human  fcience  into  two  parts,  the  one  confllling  of 
that  v/hich  is  common  to  all  men,  and  the  other  of  what  id 
peculiar  to  the  learned,  the  latter  will  appear  infignificant  and 
trifling  in  comparifon  with  the  other.  But  we  think  nothing  of 
general  acquifitions,  becaufe  they  are  made  infenfibly,  and 
even  before  we  arrive  at  the  age  of  reafon  ;  knowledge  becomes 
confpicuous  only  in  its  difl'erence  on   comparifon  \  juft  as  iiif 
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(vbrking   algebraic  equations,    common   quantities  are  ftrucli 
dur  and  Itand  for  nothing. 

*  Even  bnites  themfclves  have  their  acquirements.  They 
have  organs  of  fenfe,  and  muft  learn  to  make  ufe  of  them  : 
they  have  wants  which  they  niuft  learn  to  provide  for;  they 
riiu'ft  learn  to  fivim,  to  walk,  arid  to  fly.  Quadrupeds  are  not 
<*apaciraled  to  walk  merely  becaufe  their  legs  are  able  to  fup- 
port  them  :  as  foon  as  they  are  brought  forth,  the  firft  eflays 
they  make  ire  very  hobbling  and  uncertain.  A  Tinging  bird, 
efcaped  from  the  cage  in  which  it  was  bred,  will  not  know  how 
to  fly,  becaufe  it  has  never  flown.  SenUbie  and  animated  be- 
ihgs  owe  every  thing  to  inftruflion.  if  trees  and  plants  had  a 
])rogreflive  loco-morion,  they  mull:  have  been  endued  with. 
r?nles,  and  have  acquired  knowledge,  otherwife  their  fpecies 
vVould  have  been  foon  extinft. 

*  The  firl'l  fenfations  of  children  are  thofe  which  are  merely 
affecUng  ;  they  perceive  nothing  for  fome  time  but  pleafureand 
pain.  Being  unable  to  walk  about,  or  lay  hold  of  any  thing, 
they  require  a  good  deal  of  time  to  form  to  themfelves  by  de- 
grees, thofe  reprefentative  fenfations,  which  make  objects  ap- 
pear to  have  an  external  exigence.  In  the  mean  time,  and  while 
fui.h  ohjeils  are  extending  themfelves,  retreating,  as  it  were, 
from  the  eye,  and  alluming  forms  and  dimenfions,  the  return 
of  the  afFefting  fenfations  begins  to  fubmit  to  the  influence  of 
habit.' 

Next  he  infifts  upon  the  lieceflTity  of  preventing  the  child 
from  acquiring  habits  of  any  kind,  or  imbibing  prejudices.  He 
would  have  him  familiarized  to  all  forts  of  objedts  that  ftrike 
the  eye,  or  any  other  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  In  a  ftaie  of  in- 
fancy, while  the  memory  and  imagination  are  yet  inadlive,  a 
child  is  attentive  to  nothing  but  what  atlually  afl^efls  his  fenfes 
with  pain  or  pleafure.  His  fenfations  being  thus  the  original 
materials  of  his  ideas,  to  regulate  the  formation  of  thcfc  ideas 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  things,  is  to  prepare  his  memory  to 
prefent  them,  hereafter,  in  the  fame  order,  to  his  uoderftand- 
ing.  We  muft  begin  with  ll>ev\ing  the  connexion  between  the 
cbjedsand  the  fenfations,  and  gratify  his  curiofiry  in  handling 
whatever  he  fees,  a  particular  which  it  is  unnecelfary  torecom- 
nicnd  to  fond  mothers,  who  too  frequently  indulge  children  in 
playing  with  knives,  fciflars,  china,  and  glafs  ;  thefe  glittering 
objedis  chiefly  engaging  their  attention.  We  rather  agree  with 
the  fage  Mr.  Locke,  who  is  for  denying  children  whatever  they 
earne(tly  defire,  in  order  to  accuflom  them  to  difappointmenr, 
to  obedience,  and  the  government  of  their  pa.Tions. 

The  obfervations  made  on  the  cries  and  geftures  of  children, 

vt'hich  Mr.  Rvoulibau  calls  the  language  of  nature,  arc  extremely 
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pretty  ;  but  we  are  particularly  pleafed  with  that  moral  fenfe  of 
light  and  wrong,  which  he  diCcovers  implanted  by  the  hand  oi 
nature  in  the  minds  of  infant?.  His  remarks  on,  ai»d  directions 
for  the  right  management  of  the  natural  pronenefs  of  children 
to  paffion  and  anger,  equally  defcrve  our  applaufe.  He  ad- 
vifes  they  Hiould,  by  all  means,  be  kept  out  of  the  company  of 
teizing  fcrvants,  as  conUant  refentment  is  as  injurious  to  the 
body  as  to  the  difpofition  of  the  mind. 

*  The  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  calls  men  great  children;  we  may 
tvith  equal  propriety  give  a  turn  to  the  exprefiion,  and  call  chil- 
dren little  men.  Thefe  propofitions  are  true,  as  maxims;  tho' 
2S  principles  they  require  explanation  :  but  when  Hobbes  calls  a 
vicious  man  a  robult  child,  he  is  guilty  of  an  abfolute  contra- 
didlion.  AH  vice  takes  its  rife  from  weaknefs  :  an  infant  is  vi- 
cious only  becaufe  he  is  weak  ;  give  him  power  and  you  make 
him  good ;  an  all-powerful  Being  could  never  do  any  ill.  Of  all 
the  attributes  afcribed  to  an  omnipotent  Deiry,  that  of  good- 
nefs  appears  to  be  the  moft  efiential  to  his  exillence.  We  can- 
not conceive  him  to  exilt  without  it.  Among  all  the  people  who 
e^itertained  the  Manichcan  notions  of  two  principles,  the  evil 
one  was  conftantly  fuppofed  inferior  to  tlie  good  ;  without  which 
their  whole  fydem  had  been  to  the  laft  degree  abfurd. 
.  *  Reafon  only  teaches  us  to  know  good  from  evil.  Confcience, 
tvhich  excites  us  to  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  altho'  inde- 
pendent on  reafon,  cannot  difcover  one  from  the  other  without  it. 
Before  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reafoning,  we  do  good  and  ill 
without  knowing  it :  and  there  is  no  morality  in  our  adions, 
tho'  there  may,  and  frequently  is,  in  our  fentiments  concerning 
the  adions  of  others  relative  to  us.  A  child  will  often  put 
things  into  diforder,  will  break  every  thing  it  comes  near,  will 
grafp  a  fparrow,  as  it  would  a  ftone,  and  kill  it,  without  know- 
ing what  it  is  doing.  And  why  ?  A  philofopher  will  prefently 
account  for  it,  from  the  vices  inherent  in  our  nature  ;  the  pride, 
the  thiril  of  power,  th^  felflove,  and  the  wickednefs  of  man  : 
a  fenfe  of  its  weaknefs,  he  will  add,  makes  the  child  eager  xo 
perform  anions  of  ftrength,  and  to  experience  its  own  pawer. 
Bnt,  in  anfwer  to  this,  look  upon  that  infirm  and  decayed  old 
man,  brought  back  by  the  revolutions  oi  human  life  to  the 
weaknefs  of  infancy  :  he  not  only  remains  peaceable  and  quiet 
in  himfelf,  but  is  defirous  every  thing  about  him  fjiould  be  io 
too.  The  leaii  change  of  fjtuation  is  troublefome  to  him,  and 
he  is  pleafed  with  an  univerfal  calm.  How  Ihould  the  fanr^c  im- 
becillity  joined  with  the  fame  patlions,  produce  fuch  (Jifterent 
effeds  \\\  the  two  ages,  rf  the  original  eaufe  were  not  changed  I 
And  where  are  we  to  feek  for  this  diveifity  of  caufes,  unlefs  ia 
the  phyfical  conditution  of  the    tw©  ir.dividuals  ?  The  adive 

principle. 
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}}rinciple,  common  to  both,  expands  and  unfolds  itfelf  in  one, 
«nd  contrails  and  clofes  itfelf  in  the  other:  in  the  one  it  tends 
to  form,  in  the  other  to  deflroy,  the  man  ;  in  the  one  it  tends 
to  life,  and  in  the  other  to  death.  The  drooping  adivity  of  the 
viral  principal  is  concentrated  in  the  heart  of  age ;  in  that  of 
infancy  it  overflows  and  diffiifes  itfelf :  in  the  excefs  of  its  viva- 
city, a  child  feems  to  have  life  enough  to  animate  every  thing 
around  it.  Whether  it  makes  ormarrs,  it  iiall  one  to  a  child, 
provided  the  fituation  of  things  be  changed;  as  every  change 
neceflarily  implies  adlion.  If  it  feem  to  have  a  propenfity  to 
deftroy  things,  it  is  not  from  a  vicious  principle;  but  becaufe 
the  adion,  necellliry  to  make  or  compofe  any  thing,  is  tedious 
and  flpw,  whereas  that  of  fpoiUng  and  breaking  things  to 
pieces,  being  quicker,  agrees  better  with  its  natural  alertnef^ 
and  vivacity. 

*  At  the  fame  time,  however,  that  the  author  of  nature  hath 
given  to  children  this  adive  principle,  he  hath  taken  care  to 
prevent  its  being  hurtful,  by  giving  them  as  little  ftrength  in 
proportion  to  indulge  it.  But  nolboner  are  theymifled  to  con- 
teive  the  perfons  about  them  as  inftruments  which  they  therti- 
felves  are  to  put  in  adion,  than  they  make  ufe  of  them  td 
afllft  their  weaknefs  in  purfuing  their  inclinations.  Hence  it  is 
they  become  importunate,  tyrannical,  imperious,  mifchievous 
and  intractable ;  a  progrefs  that  doth  not  arife  from  a  natural 
fpirit  of  domineering,  bur  is  the  efFedl  of  wrong  education  :  for 
it  requires  no  great  experience  to  perceive  how  agreeable  it  is 
to  ad  by  means  of  others,  and  to  have  occafion  only  to  fpeak 
in  order  to  put  the  world  in  motion. 

!*=  *  As  it  grows  up,  a  child  acquires  llrehgtbi  anti  becomes  lefs 
adlve  and  reftlefs  ;  it  contrads  it?  powers  more  within  itfrlf* 
The  body  and  foul,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  keep  each  other  in  equili- 
brio;  and  nature  requires  no  greater  quantity  of  motion  thaa 
is  neceflary  to  our  preferVation.  But  the  defire  of  command  doth 
not  ceafe  with  the  motives  that  gave  rife  to  it  ;  the  notion  of 
fuperiority  is  flattering  to  felf-love,  and  is  incredfed  by  habit  : 
thus  caprice  fucceeds  to  riecefllty,  and  the  force  of  prejudice  and 
opinion  takes  root  in  the  mind. 

*  The  principle  once  known,  we  fee  clearly  the  track,  wherein 
"we  begin  to  deviate  from  nature:  let  us  enquire  then,  what 
tnuft  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  our  going  aflray.  So  far 
from  being  endued  with  fuperfluous  abilities,  children  have  at 
•firft  hardly  fuflicient  for  the  purpofes  nature  requires ;  it  is  re- 
quifjte  therefore  to  leave  tliem  at  full  liberty  to  employ  thofe 
ftie  hath  given  them,   and  which  they  cannot  abufe.' 

Children  fliould  be  aflifled  and  fupplicd  in  their  deficiencies  ; 
^ut  this  aid  Ihould  be  confined  to  realutility,  without  indulging 
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tlieir  caprice  or  unreufonable  humours.  The  author  wouIH 
feem  to  contradict  what' he  obferved  before  ;  but  he  alludes  l^ 
diifcreut  objidts,  whichfolvestlie  difficulty.  The  meaning  of 
their  language  and  figns  ought  to  be  carefully  ftudied,  in  ordet 
tt)  diftinguifh  between  natural' inclination  and  froward  humour. 
A  nurfe  murtnot  be  too  folicitous  about  the  tears  of  her  infant*, 
%vhich  are  frequently  falutary,  and  flicd  without  violent  crying; 
and  ftraining,  always  harmlefb'.  Long  fits  of  crying,  when  fen*- 
fation  is  not  affe6led,  proceeds  from  habit  and  obftinacy,  which 
15  only  to  be  cured  by  negleiSl. 

'  When  they  are  pofiefTed  of  thefe  fits  of  caprice  and  obfi?- 
nacy,  a  certain  way  to  (juiet  ihem  is,  to'  divert  their  attention 
}3y  fome  agreeable  and  (iriking  objeiH*,  that  may  make  them 
forget  their  motive  for  crying.  Moft  nurfes  excel  in  pradlifing 
this  expedient  ;  and,  if  artfully  managed,  it  is  very  ufeful  :  but 
it  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence  that  the  child  fhould  not  per- 
ceitre  this  intention  of  diverting  him,  but  that  he  fhould  ima*- 
gine  we  are  amufingourfelves  vnthout  thinking  of  him  :  in  this 
refpeft',  however,  all  nurfes  are  veiy  inexpert,  and  perverfei)r 
do  a  right  thing  the  wrong  way. 

*  Children  are  in  general  weaned  too  early.  The  proper 
fcafon  is  indicated  by  the  cutting  of  their  teeth,  an  operat  ch 
which  is  ufually  very  Iharp  and  painful.  At  this  time,  by  a 
jnechaniciil  inltindt,  they  carry  every  thing,  which  is  put  into 
their  hand??,  up  to  their  mouths.  Jn  order  to  facilitate  this 
ta{k,  therefore,  the  child  is  ufually  provided  with  a  coral,  or 
other  hard  body,  to  rub  againll  its  gums.  I  am  of  opinion^, 
however,  ibis  doth  not  anfwer  the  end  piopofcd.  The  rubbing 
of  hard  bodies  in  this  cafe  againft  thegumy,  fo  far  from  fbften- 
ing,  muft  make  them  hard  and  callous;  rendering  the  teeth 
iVillmore  difiicult  to  cut,  and  the  pain  more  acute  and  lafting. 
Let  us  follow  the  traces  of  inliind:.  We  don'^t  fee  the  young 
of  the  canine  fpecre?,  in  cutting  their  teeth,  ever  gnaw  flints, 
iron,  or  bones;  but  always^vood,  leather,  rags,  or  other  foft 
fjbllances,  which  tear  to  pieces,  or  yield  to  the  imprefiian.  ctf 
their  teeth. 

*  But  fimplicity  is  baniflied  from  every  thing,  even  from  onr 
treatment  of  the  molt  fimple  of  animals,'  an  helplefe  infant. 
It  mult  have  bells  of  filver  aud  gold,  and  corals  of  all  forfs 
and  prices.  VVhat  sn  ufclefs  and  deftruflive  apparatus  !  I 
would  have  nothing  of  all  this.  No  bells,  no  corals,  for  my 
child  ;  but  little  natural  twigs  taken  from  the  tree,  with  therr 
leaves  and  fruit,  the  dried  heads  of  poppies,  in  which  it  m'ght 
he«r  the  feeds  rattle,  a  flick  of  liquorifli  which  it  might  fuc'i 
and  chew;  thefe  would  amufe  it  as  well  as  any  fuch  magnifi- 
cent  toys,  and  would  act  ufeit  to  the  luxurious  parade  of  wealtfi 
or  dillinaion.'  '  Mr. 
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JVfr.  RoufTeau  jufily,  in  our  opinion,  condemns  the  ufe  of 
'flour  puddings,  and  fubftitutesin  their  room  puddings  of  well 
fermented  and  baked  bread,  or  panada.  He  recommends  the 
<;hewin^of  a  cruft  of  bread,  as  not  only  nutririve  but  afllfting 
.in  cutting  the  teeth.  With  refpeft  to  fpeech,  Mr.  RoufTeau 
•blames  the  habit  of  teaching  children  words  too  early,  whicli 
;he  thinks  gives  a  wrong  caft  to  the  organs,  advifes  they 
inay  be  fufFered  to  catch  language  by  imitation,  and  to  fpeak 
correftly,  by  exprefling  ourfelves  properly  before  therr., 

*  Children  (fays  he)  who  are  preffcd  too  much  to  f[)eak,  have 
neither  time  allowed  them  to  learn  to  pronounce  diftindly  what 
they  fay,  nor  to  comprehend  perfedly  what  they  hear :  where- 
as, if  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  begin  to  praiSlife  upon 
words  of  the  mo(t  eafy  pronunciation,  annexing  to  them  fome 
jfgnification,  which  they  \vx)uld  make  underflood  by  their  gef- 
tures  ;  they  would  give  you  their  own  wor-ds  before  they  re- 
ceived yours,  and  make  ufe  of  the  .latter  only  as  they  fliould 
underftand  them  ;  for  not  being  prelTed  to  it,  they  would  firft 
obferve  the  fenfe  you  yourfelf  Ihould  give  them,  which,  when 
they  were  certain  of,  they  would  adopt  them  accordingly. 

*But  the  greateft  evil,  attending  this  precipitation,  is  not  that 
our  firft  difcQurfe  to  children,  and  the  firft  language  they  fpeak, 
are  to  them,  void  of  meaning;  but  that,  with  refpefl  to  them, 
they  convey  a  meaning  different  from  ours,  without  our  know- 
ing it,  or  being  able  to  find  it  out.;  fo  that,  in  fometimes  ap- 
pearing to  anfwer  us  very  pertinently,  tbey  fpeak  without  hav- 
ing underftood  us,  and  without  eur  underftandlng  them.  It 
is  at  fuch  equivocal  ex^refTions  we  are  fometimes  lo  much  fur- 
prized,  when  we  annex  ideas  to  their  words  to  which  they 
themfelves  are  ftrangers.  This  inattention,  on  our  part,  to  the 
true  fenfe  that  words  convey-s  to  children,  appears  to  be  the 
grand  caufe  of  the  firft  errors  they  fall  into^  and  which,  ev^n 
after  they  are  undeceived,  continue  to  influence  their  turn  oi* 
ijcind,  during  the  reft  of  -their  lives.  I  fhall  have  more  than 
one  occasion,  in  -the  following  fhee-ts,  to  ilUiflrate  this  by  ex- 
amples. 

«  The  vocabulary  of  a  child,  therefore,  fliou^d  be  as  confined 
as  poflible.  Jt  is  a  very  great  inconvenience  for  him  to  have 
more  words  than  ideas,  to  know  how  to  talk  about  things  of 
which  he  is  yet  incapable  o^  thinking.  I  imagine  one  reafon, 
why  perfons  who  live  in  the  country  have  generaliy  more  clear 
underfiandings  than  thofe  who  rcfide  in  town,  is,  that  their 
dictionary  is  lefs  cxtenfive.  They  have  few  ideas,  but  they 
^inpare,  and  reafon  on  them  very  jul^ly. 

*  in  the  firft  developement  of  the  feveral  organs  and  faculties 
^f  a  childj  they  nearly  accompany  eich  other.     He  begins  to 
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talk,  to  eat,  to  walk  almoft  at  the  fame  time.  This  may  be 
properly  called  the  firft  epoch  of  human  life.  Before  this  pe- 
riod, he  is  little  better  than  he  was  in  the  womb  of  his  mother; 
he  has  no  fentiments,  no  ideas,  nay  hardly  any  fenfations ;  he  is 
even  infenfible  of  his  own  exigence : 

Vi'vit^  et  ejl  *vitee  nefciui  tpfefua* 

In  the  courfe  of  the  firft  book,  Mr.  RoulTeau  has  condu£led 
the  infant  through  the  firil  period,  laid  down  a  variety  of  judi- 
cious direclions  in  the  management  of  fucklings,  and  difcuffed 
divers  points  of  philcfophy,  which  at  the  fame  time  prove  ori- 
ginal genius,  and  deep  penetration.  He  has  advanced  fevcraj 
controvertible  opinions;  but,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  have 
clofcly  ftudied  human  nature  in  its  pure  fimplicity.  The  fecond 
period  of  infancy,  when  a  child  begins  to  exprefs  his  feelings  ia 
articulate  founds,  forms  the  fubjed  of  the  fecond  book. 

*  If  Emilius  (fays  he)  fhould  get  a  fall,  a  bump  on  his  fore- 
head, make  his  nofe  bleed,  or  cut  his  fingers  T  inflead  of  run- 
ning to  him  with  an  air  of  apprehenfioa  and  danger,  I  would 
jemain  quite  llill,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.  The  mlfchief  is  done, 
and  there  is  a  neceffity  for  his  bearing  the  pain  of  it ;  my  over- 
folicitude  would  only  ferve  to  frighten  him  the  more,  and  in-, 
creafe  hi<5  fenfrbiliry.  In  fa<^,  it  is  lefs  the  pain  than  the  fright 
■>vhich  alfedts  children  on  thefe  occafions.  1  would  fpare  him, 
at  leaft,  the  anxiety  of  the  latter;  for  he  will  certainly  judge 
of  his  misfortune  in  a  great  degree  as  I  do.  If  he  fees  me 
alarmed,  run  eagerly  to  his  relief,  confole  and  pity  him,  he  wiU 
think  himfelf  undone:  but  if  he  fees  me  apparently  indiffe- 
rent, and  make  light  of  it,  he  will  foon  make  as  light  of  it  him- 
felf, and  think  himfelf  cured,  as  foon  as  the  fmart  is  over.  It 
IS  at  this  age  children  acquire  their  firft:  principles  of  courage; 
an<I,  by  being  inured  to  (light  inconveniencieis,  leam  by  degi^es 
|o  fupport  greater. 

*  So  far  alfo  from  being  anxious  to  prevent  Emilius  froip 
cutting  or  hurting  himfelf,'!  fhould  be  very  forry  if  this  did  not 
ifometimes  happen  ;  and  that  he  fhould  grow  up  without  feeling 
pain.  The  firft  thing  we  ought  to  learn,  and  that  which  is  of 
the  grenteft  confequejice  for  us  to  know,  is  to  fuffer.  it  feems 
as  if  children  were  formed  little  and  feeble  only  to  learn  this 
Important, Icfibn  without  danger.  If  they  fall  down,  or  run 
againlt  any  thing,  they  neither  break  a  leg  nor  an  arm:  if  they 
wound  themfclves  with  any  iliarp  inftrument,  the  wound  is 
hardly  ever  fatal,  or  very  deep.* 

To  leach  a  child  to  walk  is  abfurd,  and  often  prejudicial ;  as 
foon  as  nature  has  given  fufficient  ftrength,  he  will  imitate  his 
rmrfe,  and  fupply  his  own  r/ants  by  moving  towards  thofeobjeds 
'  ""  '      '        ■  which 
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wliich  he  defines.  They  ought  to  be  indulged  in  every  reafon* 
able,  harmlefs  enjoyment,  and  made  as  little  fenfible  of  re- 
rtraint  as  poflible.  He  difapproves  of  Mr.  Locke*s  method  of 
leafoning  with  children,  which  he  thinks  is  beginning  where 
uc  ought  to  end.  Treat  your  pupil  according  to  his  years  is 
the  maxim  of  the  fage  Roufleaii.  Put  him  at  firft  into  his 
place,  and  keep  him  there  fo  Ibidly,  that  he  may  never  after- 
wards be  tempted  to  exceed  its  limits  ;  by  which  means  he  will 
have  learnt  one  of  the  moft  important  leflbns  of  prudence,  be- 
fore he  is  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Inftead 
of  commanding  him  to  do  any  thing,  let  him  only  underrtand 
that  he  is  weak,  and  you  are  ftrcng,  and  he  will  feel  on  his 
afpiring  creft  the  hard  yoke  of  neceflity,  which  is  fufficient 
to  enjoin  compliance.  When  you  grant,  let  it  be  chearfully  ; 
when  you  deny,  do  it  with  reluilance,  but  let  the  no  be  irrevo- 
cable, and  a  brazen  wall,  againft  which  he  may  play  all  his  bat- 
teries to  no  purpofe.  Thus  will  he  become  patient,  equal,  re- 
figned,  and  obedient. 

Mr.  Roufleau,  for  the  ftrongeft  reafons,  prohibits  the  ufe  of 
fuch  ftimulations  to  virtue  and  glory,  as  emulation,  pride,  fear, 
and  thofe  other  pallions  which  ferve  only  to  corrupt  the  foul. 
The  firft  part  of  education  is  purely  negative  ;  it  confifts  nei- 
ther in  teaching  virtue  nor  truth,  but  in  guarding  the  heart 
from  vice,  and  the  mind  from  error.  Take  the  road  diredlly 
oppofite  to  what  is  commonly  praflifed,  and  you  will  almoft  al- 
ways be  in  the  right.  Our  author  is  aware  of  the  difficulties 
confequent  on  fuch  education,  while  the  pupil  is  daily  expofed  to 
the  force  of  depraved  example  ;  but  he  infifts  their  manners 
are  more  corrupted  by  falfe  precepts,  than  even  by  the  moft  vi- 
cious examples ;  a  pofition  to  which  we  can  by  no  means  ac- 
cede. The  fubfequent  extradt  will  convey  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  ingenious  author's  good  fenfe,  and  perfect  acquaintance 
with  his  fubjed. 

*  The  firft  obligations  we  lie  under,  refpeft  ourfelves :  our 
primary  fentiments  centre  in  our  own  exiftence  ;  all  our  natu- 
ral emotions,  at  firft,  relating  to  fclf-prefervation.  Hence,  cur 
firft  fenfe  of  juftice  arifes  not  from  what  we  owe  to  others,  but 
from  what  is  due  from  them  to  us ;  a  circumftance  which  ma- 
nifefts  another  blunder  in  the  common  methods  of  education  ; 
wherein,  by  talking  to  children  of  their  duties  inftead  of  their 
claims,  we  begin  by  telling  them  the  reverfe  of  what  we  ought 
to  do,  by  endeavouring  to  inculcate  what  they  cannot  under- 
ftand,  and  of  courfe  that  in  which  they  cannot  be  interefted.  If 
I  had,  therefore,  the  diredlion  of  one  of  thofe  children  juft 
fpoken  of,  I  Ihould  fay  to  myfelf,  a  child  ftrives  not  fo  much 
to  gain  the  maftery  over  pcrfons  as  over  things ;  and  he  will 
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foon  learn  from  experience  to  rtfpefl  thofe  of  the  former  wh,-) 
are  fuperior  to  him  in  fliength  and  years,  vvlieress  the  latter 
cannot  liand  up  in  defence  of  theinfelves.  The  ftift  notion  to 
be  given  fuch  a  child  is  lefs  that  of  liberty  than  of  propeity  ; 
and  in  order  to  give  him  that  idea,  it  is  neqcffary  he  fhould 
become  the  proprietor  cf  fomething.  To  teil  him  of  his 
cloaths,  his  furniture  and  his  play  things,  is  faying  nothing  ; 
becaufe  altho'  fuch  things  are  at  liis  difpofal,  yet  he  knows  not 
how,  or  why,  he  is  polTefTed  of  them.  To  tell  him  they  arc 
his,  becaufe  they  are  given  to  him,  is  to  juft  as  little  purpofe; 
for,  in  order  to  give  them  to  him  fomebody  muft  have  a  prior 
right  to  them;  and  it  is  the  principle  of  property  itfelf  which 
we  want  to  explain  to  him.  Add  to  this,  that  a  gift  betokens  a 
convcnriin  or  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  a  child  can-r 
not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  convention.  1  beg 
niy  readers  will  remark  that,  in  this  example,  as  well  as  in  ?i 
ihoufand  others,  we  might  fancy  ourfplves  giving  excellent  in- 
liruclions  to  children,  while  at  the  fams  time,  we  were  only 
filling  their  heads  with  words  that  conveyed  no  meaning. 

*  Jt  is  our  bufmefs  to  recur  to  the  origin  and  foundation  erf 
property;  for  thence  our  firfl  ideas  thereof  Ihould  anfe.  My 
pupil,  living  in  the  country,  has  of  courfe  acquired  fome  little 
notion  of  hufbandry  ;  to  this  end  he  wanted  only  obfervation 
and  leifure,  both  which  he  pofTefTcd.  It  is  natural  to  people  of 
all  ages,  and  more  particularly  to  children,  to  wifh  to  flievy 
figns  of  their  power  and  adivity,  and  to  exert  themfelves  in  the 
iinitation,  creation  and  produdicn  of  things.  Emillus  Ins  not 
twiqe  fccn  the  gardener  fovv,  and  raife  beans  and  peafc,  and  he 
has  already  conceived  a  ftrong  defireto  become  a  gardener. 

Agreeable  to  the  principles  already  eftabliilicd,  1  ojjpofe  not 
his  inclination  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  encourage  him  in  it,  feconcf 
his  defign,  and  work  along  with  him,  not  merely  to  pleafehim, 
but  myfelf ;  at  leafl  I  make  him  think  ^q.  Thus  am  1  become 
a  gardener's  labourer,  and,  as  my  pupil  wants  flrength  to  han- 
dle the  fpad?,  am  contented  to  turn  up  the  foil  for  him.  H9 
takes  pofTefHon  of  it  by  phnling  a  bean  ;  a  poffefTion  certainly 
as  facred  and  rcfpeclable  as  Nunes  Balbao  took  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  h'j  planting  his  ftan- 
dard  en  the  coafi  of  the  South  Sea. 

*  We  come  every  day  to  water  our  beans,  and  fee  them  with 
great  plcafure  come  out  of  the  ground.  At  the  fame  time,  \ 
increafe  the  fdtl'?fa<flion  of  my  pu})il  by  informing  him  that  this 
little  fpot  belongs  to  him  ;  explnining  the  nature  of  his  pror 
j:ierty  therein,  by  reprefenting  to  him  that  he  hath  fpent  his 
time,  his  trouble,  and  in  fliort  employed  his  whole  perfon  in 
thiC  cultivation  ;  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  reclaim  the  pro-r 
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llucc  thereof  from  any  perfon  whatever,  as  to  wreft  his  arm  out 
pf  the  hands  of  any  one  who  would  retain  it  againft  his  con* 
Tent. 

*  Having  thus  made  him  fenfibleof  his  right  to  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  he  comes  on  a  fine  day,  as  ufual,  to  water  his  rifing 
plants  ;  when,  behold,  his  beans  are  all  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
the  ground  turned  up,  and  the  place  hardly  to  be  known.  What 
a  fisht !  what  caufe  of  affliclion  is  here  !  His  bofom  fwells  with 
grief  and  indignation.  Alas!  he  cries,  what  is  become  of  my 
Jabour  and  pains,  the  fruit  of  all  my  toil  and  induftry?  Who 
hath  deprived  me  of  my  property  ?  Who  hath  taken  away  my 
beans  ?  Thus,  venting  his  exclamations  at  his  firft  fenfe  of  in- 
juflice,  he  (heds  a  flood  of  tears,  and  fills  the  air  with  his  cries 
and  complaints.  In  the  mean  time,  I  take  part  in  his  diftrefs, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author  of  the  mifchief.  This  is 
found  to  be  the  gardener,  who  is  immediately  fent  for, 

*  Here  again  is  poor  Emilius  deceived  in  his  expedations ; 
the  gardener,  underftanding  our  complaint,  begins  to  complain 
louder  than  we.  So  !  gentlemen,  it  is  you  I  find  that  havede- 
llroyed  my  fine  melons  with  your  pretended  gardening.  Did 
you  not  know  that  I  had  fqwn  fome  choice  Maltefe  melon- feed 
on  that  very  fpot,  which  you  dug  up  in  order  to  plant  your 

worthlefs  beans  ?     Yes, the  feeds  were  given  me  as  a  curi- 

pfity,  and  I  was  in  hopes  to  regale  you  daintily  with  the  fruit 
when  it  became  ripe.  But  you  have  defiroyed  the  plants  juft 
peeping  out  of  the  ground,  and  have  not  only  done  me  an  ir- 
reparable injury,  but  have  deprived  yourfelves  of  the  pleafure 
oi  tafiing  the  moft  exquifite  melons  in  the  world. 

*  RouJJeau.  Forgive  us,  honeft  Robert ;  we  did  not  know  that 
you  had  bellowed  your  toil  and  pains  on  that  fpot.  I  fee  that 
we  have  been  to  blame,  in  fpoiling  your  work:  but  we  will 
fend  for  fome  other  feed,  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  we  have 
dug  up;  and  will  take  care,  when  we  go  digging  again,  that  no- 
body hath  been  at  work  there  before  us. 

*  Robert.  Then  you  may  throw  afjde  your  tools,  gentlemen  ; 
for  there  is  no  ground  lies  here  uncultivated.  For  my  part,  I 
labour  on  the  foil  my  father  improved  before  me;  and  my 
neighbours  do  the  faipe;  fo  that  all  the  land  you  fee,  has  beea 
occupied  long  ago. 

*  Emilius.  Then,  there  mufi:  be  a  good  deal  of  melon-feed 
deftrbyed,  Mr.  Robert. 

*  Robert.  Excufe  me  there,  young  gentleman  :  we  do  not  not 
often  '.r.eet  with  fuch  wild  little  gardeners  as  you.  With  us,  no- 
body meddles  with  another's  garden  ;  but  has  a  regard  to  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  in  order  to  fecure  thofe  of  his  own. 

*  Emilius,  Well,  but  what  mull  I  do  ?  I  have  no  garden. 

*  P.cbert, 
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*  R&hert.  That's  nothing  to  me.  J  alTare  you,  if  you  fpoil 
iT)ir>e,  you  fhall  walk  in  it  no  more  :  for>  take  notice,  I  will 
not  throw  my  time  and  labour  away. 

*  Rottjfeau.  No,  that  would  be  unreafonable  ;  but  cannot  we 
fomehow  accommodate  this  matter  ?  What,  if  our  friend  Ro- 
"bert  was  to  allot  us  a  corner  of  his  garden  to  ourfelves,  on  con- 
dition of  fharing  with  us  in  the  produce  of  it. 

*  Robert.  That  I  will  do,  without  conditions  :  but,  remember 
that  I  fliall  dig  up  your  beans  if  you  meddle  with  my  melons.* 

Mr.  RoufTeau  is  for  inflrufting  his  pupil  in  the  principles  of 
perfeft  liberty,  in  order  to  render  his  mind  candid,  open,  libe- 
ral, and  ingenuous.  In  this  cafe  all  motives  for  deceiving  you 
are  taken  away,  and  he  will  make  you  privy  to  his  aiStions,  the 
fame  as  his  little  play-fellows.  Without  doubt,  to  fecure  tl>e 
friendfhip  of  children  is  the  ftrongefl  tie  on  their  obedience,  as 
the  heart  co-operates  with  the  underll-anding,  and  their  incli- 
nation -leads  to  what  their  reafon  diflates.  What  our  author 
©bferves  on  teaching  children  the  necefliry  of  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements, avoiding  equivocation  and  duplicity,  is  rational,  but 
peculiar  in  the  mode  ;  nor  is  the  method  propoled  to  imprefs 
the  tender  underlianding  with  the  ideas  of  truth,  right,  pro- 
perty, and  chanty,  lefs  fenfible  and  novel. 

Our  philofopherlays  it  down  as  a  general  and  certain  obfer- 
vatian,  that  the  moft  prating  forward  children  turn  out  men, 
of  the  weakeft  capacity  ;  and  his  reafon  is  ingenious.  At  an 
age  when  we  have  yet  acquired  no  true  ideas,  all  difference  be- 
tween a  child  of  genius,  and  one  that  has  none,  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter admits  only  of  falfe  ideas  of  things,  while  the  former,  meet- 
ing with  none  but  fuch,  refufes  to  admit  any  :  both  therefore 
appear  equally  dull,  the  one  becaufe  he  has  no  capacity  for  the 
comprehenfion  of  things,  and  the  other  becaufe  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  things  arc  not  adapted  to  his  capacity.  We  (hould 
therefore  not  judge  too  precipitately,  either  in  favour  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  children  ;  but  let  nature  aft  for  fome  time,  before 
wefubtUtate  ourfelves  in  her  place,  left  we  counteratt  her  ope- 
rations, Mr.  RoufTeau  confiders  the  great  facility,  with  whic?i 
fome  children  learn  every  thing,  as  an  unfavourable  prognoftic 
of  their  future  judgment.  The  delicate  texture  of  their  brain 
refteds,  like  a  mirrour,  every  objed  prefented  to  them  ;  but 
trothmg  penetrates  the  fubftance,  or  remains  behind. 

'  A  child  retains  the  words,  but  the  ideas  accompanying  them 
ere  reflected  back  again  ;  thofe  who  hear  him  repeat,  may  un- 
clerHand  what  he  means ;  but  he  himfelf  knows  nothing  of  the 
inatter. 

*  Although  the  memory  and  judgment  are  two  faculties  efTen- 
tiajly  different ;  yet  the  one  cannot  untold  itfclf  without  the 
'     *  other. 
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pXher.  Before  a  child  arrives  at  years  of  underftanding,  he  en- 
tertains not  the  ideas,  but  fimply  the  images,  or  things  ;  the 
tlitletcnce  between  which  confills  in  that,  fuch  images  are  only 
the  dire^l  paintings  of  perceptible  objefts,  and  ideas  are  the 
notions  of  fuch  objefts  determined  by  their  refpeftive  relations 
to  each  other.  A  fingle  image  may  fubfift  in  the  mind  that  is 
fenfible  of  it ;  but  every  idea  neceffarily  fuppofes  the  concomi- 
tance of  others.  To  fimple  imagination,  or  the  mere  forma- 
tion of  images,  nothing  more  is  neeflary  than  to  have  feen  ob- 
jedts;  but  to  conceive  any  thing  about  their  exiftence,  or  to 
form  ideas  of  them,  it  is  required  that  we  Ihould  be  able  to 
compare  them.  Our  fenfations  are  merely  paffive,  whereas  our 
perceptions,  or  the  ideas  formed  in  confequence  of  thofe  fenfa- 
tions, arife  from  an  aftive  principle  capable  of  judging  of  them. 
This  will  be  hereafter  demonftrated. 

'  I  fay,  therefore,  that  children,  being  incapable  of  forming 
a  judgment  of  things,  have  no  real  memory.  They  retain,  it  is 
true,  founds,  figures,  and  fenfations,  but  feldom  ideas,  and  ftill 
more  feldom  the  connections  between  them.  In  objefting,  to 
what  I  advance,  that  children  may  be  taught  geometrical  ele- 
ments, this  inftance  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  againft  me  ;  on 
the  contrary,  however,  it  makes  for  me.  It  may  be  (hewn  that, 
fo  far  are  they  from  being  capable  of  reafoning  of  themfelves, 
they  are  incapable  of  retaining  the  arguments  of  others ;  for 
trace  thefe  little  geometricians  in  the  folving  any  problem, 
and  you  will  fee  they  retain  only  the  exa^  impreflion  of 
the  figure  and  the  terms  of  the  demonftration.  On  the  leaft 
unforefeen  objeftion,  they  are  quite  at  a  lofs  ;  vary  the  figure, 
and  they  are  totally  difconcerted ;  all  their  knowledge  lies  clearly 
in  their  fenfations,  and  has  not  penetrated  into  the  underftand- 
ing.  Their  memory  itfelf,  however  retentive,  is  as  little  per- 
fed  as  their  other  faculties  ;  as  they  are  almoft  always  obliged 
to  learn,  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
they  got  by  rote  in  their  childhood. 

*  1  am  far,  hovi^ever.from  thinking  that  children  are  capable 
of  no  kind  of  reafoning.  On  the  contrary,  I  obferve  that  they 
reafon  very  well  as  to  things  they  are  acquainted  with,  and 
which  regard  their  prefeat  and  obvious  intereft.  But  it  is  in  the 
depth  of  their  knowledge  we  deceive  ourfelves,  in  attributing  to 
them  what  they  have  not,  and  fetting  them  to  reafon  about 
things  they  cannot  comprehend.  We  are  ftill  farther  deceived, 
in  wanting  to  render  them  attentive  to  fuch  confiderations,  as 
cannot  in  any  degree  affeft  them,  fuch  as  their  future  int* reft, 
their  happinefi  when  they  come  to  be  men,  theeftecm  in  which 
they  will  be  held  when  grown  up,  and  fo  forth ;  all  which  pleas, 
when  made  ufe  of  to  beings  void  of  all  forefight,  abfolutely  fig- 

nify 
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nify  nothing,  nor  can  ferve  to  any  good  purpofe.  Now  all  the 
jftudies,  impofed  on  thefe  poor  unfortunates,  tend  to  fuch  ob- 
jefts,  as  are  entirely  foreign  to  their  minds.  Judge  then  of  the 
attention  they  are  like  to  beftovv  on  them.' 

Our  author  condemns  the  teaching  children  languages  at  an 
early  period,  and  queftions  much  whether  any  child,  prodigies 
excepted,  is  capable  of  learning  two  languages  before  the  age 
c^  twelve  or  thirteen,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  in  varying  the  figns 
not  to  diverfify  the  modification  of  the  ideas  they  reprefent,  and 
give  the  thoughts  atinfture  of  the  different  idioms.  The  Itudy 
of  hiftory,  geography,  chronology,  &c  in  the  early  period  of 
diildhood,  is  alfo  reproved  upon  fuch  grounds,  as  muft  be  al- 
lowed plaufible  at  leaft,  if  not  convincing.  Emilius  is  forbid 
learning  any  thing  by  heart,  not  even  die  Fables  of  Fontaine, 
fo  much  admired  for  their  fimplicity. 

*  How  is  it  poflible  (fays  he)  men  can  be  fo  blind  as  to  call 
fables  the  moral  Je6lures  for  children,  without  reflefting  that  the 
apologue,  in  amuling,  only  deceives  them  ;  and  that  feduced 
by  the  charms  of  falfehood,  the  truth  couched  underneath  it 
efcapes  their  notice  ?  Yet  fo  it  is ;  and  the  means  which  are 
thus  taken  to  render  inflruflion  agreeable  prevents  their  profit- 
ing by  it.  Fables  may  inftru£l  grown  perfons,  but  the  naked 
truth  ftiould  ever  be  prefented  to  children  :  for  if  we  once  fpread 
over  it  a  veil,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  draw  it  afide,  in 
order  to  look  at  it.' 

We  think,  however,  the  examination  of  the  fable,  which  he 
iBftances,  rather  puerile  and  captious. 

The  admonitions  to  the  pupil  are  apparently  whimfical,  but 
they  are  founded  on  reafon.  *  Inftruft  without  precepts,  and 
do  every  thing  in  the  way  of  education  by  doing  nothing.  You 
will  never  form  fenfible  men,  unlefs  you  begin  by  making  play- 
ful children.*  This  was  the  method  of  education  among  the 
Spartans ;  inftead  of  tying  down  their  fons  to  their  books,  they 
were  taught  to  look  fliarp  out  for  their  dinner  ;  yet  the  keenels 
of  their  repartees,  their  conftancy,  virtue,  and  bravery,  are 
univerfally  acknowledged.  I'here  is  a  vein  of  genuine  humour 
in  many  of  the  little  narratives  interfperfed  by  way  of  elucida- 
tion. That,  in  particular,  of  the  expedition  made  by  the  fro- 
ward  child,  whofe  petulance  and  obftinacy  his  tutor  was  deter- 
mined to  conquer,  would  make  a  diflinguiflied  fcene  in  one  of 
our  bell  comedies. 

To  Mr.  Rouffeau^s  phyfical  regimen  we  have  many  objec^ 
tions.'  He  fuppofes  that  by  habit  the  human  conftitution  can 
be  brought  to  endure  any  thing.  For  this  reafon  children  ought 
to  be  permitted,  even  when  they  are  diflblved  in  fweat  to  drink 
the  coldelt  water,  or  fit  and  lie  down  in  damp,  wet  places :  now 
5  w« 
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we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  habit  whatever  can  prevent 
tuch  pradices  from  becoming  fatal  in  certain  circumftances. 
Mr.  Roufleau  propofes  a  variety  of  noflurnal  entertainments  Co 
divert  thofe  impreirions  of  dread,  which  darknefs  never  faih  t'o 
make  on  the  minds  of  children. 

•  The  night  continually  ftrikes  a  terror  into  men  as  well  rfy 
brute  animals.  Reafon  or  knowledge,  wifdom  or  courage,  dd- 
liver  few  perfons  from  paying  this  tribute  to  darknefs.  I  have 
feen  cafuifts,  free-thinkers,  philofophers,  and  even  foldierg, 
whom  nothing  could  daunt  by  day,  tremble  by  night,  like  wo- 
men, at  the  ruftHng  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  This  timidity  is 
ufually  attributed  to  the  idle  tales  told  us  when  young,  by  out 
iiurfes.  This,  however,  is  a  miftake  ;  it  is  founded  in  nature  ; 
the  caufe  of  it  being  the  fame  as  that  which  makes  deaf  people 
miftruftful,  and  the  vulgar  fuperftitious  ;  that  is  our  igno- 
rance of  the  things  that  furround  us,  and  of  what  is  palling 
about  us.  Being  accuftomed  to  perceive  objefts  at  a  diftance^ 
and  to  anticipate  their  impreflions,  how  can  I  help  fuppofing^ 
when  I  no  longer  fee  any  thing  of  fuch  objcds,  that  there  ma/ 
be  a  thoufand  hurtful  things  in  motion  around  me,  from  which 
I  cannot  guard  myfeli?  ft  is  to  no  purpofe  that  1  am  convinced 
of  my  fecurity  in  the  place  where  I  am  ;  1  can  never  be  fo  full/ 
perfuaded,  as  if  I  had  ocular  proof  of  it :  I  have,  therefore; 
always  a  motive  for  fear,  in  the  night,  which  1  Ihould  not  have 
in  the  day  time.  1  know,  it  is  true,  that  in  general  anothe:* 
bcdy  cannot  aft  againft  mine,  without  giving  me  notice  of  its 
approach  by  fome  noife ;  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  in  the  dark? 
the  ear  is  always  liftening.  At  the  leafl  noife,  that  I  cannos 
immediately  account  for,  the  interell  1  take  in  my  own  prefer-* 
vation,  makes  me  direftly  fuppofe  every  thing  which  tends  fo 
ir.ake  me  be  on  my  guard  ;  and,  of  courfe,  every  thing  that 
tends  to  increafe  my  fears. 

*  Is  every  thing  filent  around  me  ?  I  am  not  the  more  tran- 
quil on  that  fcore  ;  for  afrer  all,  it  is  poliible  for  me  to  be  fur- 
prized  without  noife.  It  is  neceflary  for  me,  therefore*  to  con- 
ceive every  thing  about  me  to  be  in  the  iiate  it  was  before,  tocon- 
ctive  them  to  be  as  they  ought  ftill  to  exi(f,  and  that  I  fee  what 
1  aftually  do  not.  Being  thus  redu-ced  to  bring  imagination 
into  play,  I  foon  lofe  the  maftery  of  it;  but  the  method  1  take 
to  encourage  myfelf  ferves  only  to  alarm  me  the  more.  If  J- 
hcar  a  noife,  I  am  alarmed  fiir  feai-  of  robbers ;  if  all  is  in  pro- 
found filence,  the  imagination  is  haunted  with  fpedres  and 
phantoms:  that  vigilance  which  felf  prefervation  infpires,  ex- 
cites only  fuggeftions  of  fear.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  giv« 
me  encouragement  depends  on  my  reafon  ;  whereas  inflind, 
more  powerful,  fpeaks  in  a  different  ftrain.  To  what  ^n^, 
therefore,  lliould  we  reflcfl  that  we  have  no  cauH?  to  fear,  whea 
in  that  cafe  we  have  alfo  nothing  to  do  ?  *  Th^ 
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*  The  caufe  of  the  evil  being  found,  it  fufficiently  indicates^ 
the  remedy.  Habit,  in  every  thing,  deftroys  the  effefls  of  ima- 
gination ;  thefe  are  excited  only  by  the  novelty  of  the  obje<5l. 
The  imagination  is  never  employed  on  thofe  which  are  familiar 
to  us  ;  thefe  afFeft  only  the  memory  ;  and  hence  we  fee  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  axiom,  Jb  ajfueth  mnfit  pajjto  ;  for  the  paflions  are 
lighted  up  only  at  the  fire  of  the  imagination.  Never  argue, 
therefore,  with  thofe  whom  you  are  defirous  to  cure  of  the  fear 
of  being  in  the  dark  ;  but  entice  them  often  into  it  ;  and  be  af- 
fured  that  all  the  philofophical  arguments  in  the  world  will  be 
of  \tk  avail  than  that  pradlice.  A  bricklayer,  or  a  tyler,  is  ne- 
ver made  giddy  by  looking  down  from  the  roofs  of  boufes;  nor 
do  we  fee  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  go  about  in  the  obfcurity 
of  the  night,  under  any  terrors  on  that  fcore.' 

Here  the  author  runs  into  a  beautiful  digreffion,  concerning 
the  connexion  between  the  fenfes  and  the  means  of  fupplying 
a  defeft  in  one  by  another.  Mr.  Roufleau  is  never  fo  pleafing 
as  when  he  indulges  his  genius  in  thofe  cxtravagations,  arifing 
from  the  luxuriance  of  a  fine  imagination. 

From  this  excurfion  he  returns  to  his  fubjed,  and  advifes  that 
his  pupil  ihould  be  accuftomed  to  go  barefoot;  proceeding  from 
thence  to  his  manual  exercifes,  all  of  which  are  direded  with 
exquifite  judgment. 

Thus  far  we  have  purfued  our  philofopher,  who  has  hitherto 
advanced  nothing  which  could  merit  the  fcvere  cenfure  pafled 
on  this  admirable  performance,  and  the  indignity,  and  even 
cruelty,  with  which  the  dg^^  author  is  treated,  in  being  obliged 
to  fly  his  native  country.  He  has  broached,  indeed,  many 
curious  paradoxes,  and  in  his  fyftem  condemned  the  beft:  efta- 
bliihed  maxims  in  the  education  of  children  ;  but  all  the  fpc-^ 
culations  in  the  iiril  volume  muft  be  confelled  to  be  harmlelSj 
if  not  ufeful 

In  the  enfuing  Number  we  fhall  proceed  to  examine  the  po- 
litical, religious,  and  moral  ^ofitions  contained  in  the  remain- 
ing volumes,  which  have  incurred  the  ignominy  of  being  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 


Art.  III.    The  Life  of  Richard  Nafh,  of  Bath,  i%;     Extraaed 
principally  from  bis  original  Papers,    S<vo,    Pr.  4;.    Newbery. 

THERE  is  fomethingin  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Me- 
moirs arc  written,  that  convinces  us  the  author^s  talent? 
are  equal  to  a  greater  fubjed.  He  has  contrived  to  render 
his  narration  amufing,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  interefting  cir- 
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cumftances ;  to  give  his  hero  a  degree  of  importance,  without 
paialiiig  a  feature  in  his  charaflcr  to  engage  our  efteem  ;  and 
to  make  folly,  diflipation,  and  profufioa,  appear  not  only  ve- 
nial, but  in  fome  meafure  amiable. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  take  pity  on  a  writer  of  genius, 
thus  tortured  to  give  fubftance  to  inanity,  ftraining  to  defcribe 
the  gaudy  hue  of  a  butterfly,  the  glittering  tinfcl  of  a  beau,  the 
fentiments  of  a  man  devoid  of  all  refleflion,  and  the  principles 
of  an  idler,  whofe  walk  of  life  never  tranfgreired  the  eteniaJ 
circle  of  gallantry,  gambling,  and  the  infipid  round  of  fafliion- 
able  diflipation.  It  is  not  our  defign  to  rake  up  the  afties  of 
the  dead,  or  to  afperfe  the  memory  of  a  gentleman,  whofa 
friends,  we  apprehend,  would  regard  it  as  the  heft  compli- 
ment, that  he  Ihould  for  ever  be  forgot  ;  but  we  think  it  no  in- 
jultice  to  the  writer  to  confider  him  as  a  fatyrift,  who  holds  up 
the  mirror  of  folly  to  the  prefent  generation. 

As  mofl  of  the  anecdotes  and  bons  tnois,  recorded  of  this  king 
of  ftraw,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  papers,  we  ihall 
content  ourfelves  with  extrafting  the  hiftory  of  Mifs  Sylvia 
b — — ,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  talents,  becaufe  we 
confider  it  as  the  moll  inftruftive  and  amufing  paiTage  in 
a  book,  fwelled  out  with  a  variety  of  matter  foreign  to  the  fub- 
jea. 

*  Mifs  Sylvia  S —  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  befi:  fami- 
lies in  the  kingdom,  and  was  left  a  large  fortune  upon  l^r 
fifter's  deceafe.  She  had  early  in  life  been  introduced  into  the 
bed  company,  and  contraded  a  paflion  for  elegance  and  ex- 
pence.  It  is  ufual  to  make  the  heroine  of  a  ftory  very  witty, 
and  very  beautiful,  and  fuch  circumftances  are  fo  furely  ex- 
peded,  that  they  are  fcarce  attended  to.'  But  whatever  tlie 
lined  poet  could  conceive  of  wit,  or  the  mcft  celebrated  painter 
imagine  of  beauty,  were  excelled  in  the  perfedions  of  this  young 
lady.  Her  fuperiority  in  both  was  allowed  by  all,  who  either 
heard,  or  had  fcen  her.  She  was  naturally  gay,  generous  to  a 
fault,  good-natured  to  the  higheft  degree,  atfable  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  fome  of  her  letters,  and  other  writings,  as  well  in 
verfe  as  profe,  would  have  (hone  amongft  thofe  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated wits  of  this,  or  any  other  age,  had  they  been  pub- 
lilhed. 

*  But  thefe  great  qualifications  were  marked  by  another, 
which  leflened  the  value  of  them  all.  She  was  imprudent !  But 
let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  her  reputation  or  honour  fuffered  by 
her  imprudence ;  I  only  mean,  (he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
ufe  of  money,  ihe  relieved  dillrefs,  by  putting  herfelf  into  the 
circumftances  of  the  objeft  whofe  wants  (lie  fupplied. 
-  <  She  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  the  croud  of 
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her  lovers,  and  the  continual  repetition  of  new.  flattery,  \\^i 
taught  her  to  think  fhe  could  never  be  forfaken,  and  never  poor. 
Young  ladies  are  apt  to  exped  a  certainty  of  fuccefs,  from  a 
number  of  lovers ;  and  yet  I  have  feldom  feen  a  girl  courted  by 
an  hundred  lovers,  that  found  an  hufoand  in  any.  Before  the 
choice  is  fixed,  fhe  has  either  loft  her  reputation,  or  her  good 
fenfc  ;  and  the  lofs  of  either  is  fufficient  to  confign  her  to  per- 
petual virginity. 

'  Among  the  number  of  this  young  Iady*s  lovers  was  the  cele- 
brated S — ,  who,  at  that  time,  went  by  the  name  of  the  good-' 
f.atii^ed  man.  This  gentleman,  with  talents  that  might  have 
done  honour  to  humanity,  fuffered  himfeif  to  fall  at  length 
into  the  lowafi:  itate  of  debalemtnt.  He  followed  the  didates 
gf  every. neweft  paffion,  his  love,  his  piry,  his  generofity,  and' 
even  his  friendlhips  were  all  in  excefs ;  he  was  unable  to  make . 
head  againft  any  of  his  fenfations  or  defires,  but  they  were  in' 
general  worthy  wifhes  and  defires ;  for  he  was  conllitutionally 
virtuous.  This  gentleman,  who  at  laft  died  in  a  goal,  was  at 
that  time  this  lady's  envied  favourite. 

*  It  is  probable  that  he,  thoughtlefs  creature,  had  no  other 
profpedt  from  this  amour,  but  that  of  palling  the  prefent  mo- 
ments agi;eeably.  He  only  courted  dillipation,  but  the  lady's 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  happinefs.  At  length,  however,  -his, 
debts  amounting  to  a  confiderable  fum,  he  was  arrefted,  afid 
thrown  into  prifon.  He  endeavoured  at  firft  to  conceal  his  fitua-- 
tion  from  his  beautiful  miilrefs;  but  fhe  foon  came  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  diftrefs,  and  took  a  fatal  refohitron  of  freeing  him 
from  confinement  by  difchargi-ng  all  the  demands  of  his  cre- 
ditors. 

*  Mr.  Nafh  was  at  that  time  in  London,  and  reprefented  to 
the  thoughtlefs  young  lady,  that  fuch  a  meafure  would  effec- 
tually ruin  both  ;  thai  lb  warm  a  concern  for  the  interefts  of 
Mr.  S— ,  would  in  the  firft  place  quite  impair  her  fortune,  in 
the  eyes  of  our  fex ;  and  what  was  worfe,  leflen  her  reputation^ 
in  thofe  of  her  own.  He  added,  that  thus  bringing  Mr.  S — ' 
from  prifon,  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief:  that  a  mind  io 
generous  as  his,  would  become  bankrupt  under  the  load  of 
<xratitude  ;  and  inftead  of  improving  in  friendship  oraffedion, 
he  would  only  ftudy  to  avoid  a  creditor  he  could  never  repay ;. 
that  tho'  fmall  favours  produce  good-will,  great  ones  deftrby 
frieudfhip.  Thefe  admonitions  however  were  difregarded,  and-' 
Ihe  too  late  found  the  prudence  and  truth  of  her  advifer.  In- 
Ihort,  her  fortune  was  by  this  means  exhaufted,  and,  with  all 
her.  attractions,  fhe  found  her  acquaintance  began  to  difefteem' 
her,  in  proportion  as  ihe  became  poor. 

«  In  ttiii  fituation  fh»  accepted  Mr.  Nafn's  invitation  of  re- 
turning 
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tf.rning  to  Bath  ;  he  promifed  to  introduce  her  to  the  beft  com- 
pany there,  and  he  was  alTured  that  her  merit  would  do  the 
reft ;  upon  her  very  firft  appearance,  ladies  of  the  higheft  di- 
iHnftion  courted  her  friendfliip  and  efteem  ;  but  a  fettled  me- 
lancholy had  taken  polfeflion  of  her  mind,  and  no  amufements 
that  they  could  propofe  were  fufficient  to  divert  it.  Yet  ftillj 
as  if  from  habit,  flie  followed  the  crowd  in  its  levities,  and  fre- 
qAiented  thofe  places,  where  all  perfons  endeavour  to  forget 
themfelves  in  the  buftle  of  ceremony  and  ftiew. 

*  Her  beauty,  her  fimpliciry,  and  her  unguarded  fltuation» 
foon  drew  the  attention  of  a  defigning  wretch,  who  at  thac 
time  kept  one  of  the  rooms  at  Bath,  and  who  thought,  that 
this  lady's  merit,  properly  managed,  might  turn  to  good  ac- 
count. This  woman's  name  was  dame  Lindfey,  a  creature  who, 
though  vicious,  was  in  appearance  fan£lified;  and  though  de- 
figning, had  feme  wit  and  humour.  She  began  by  the  hum- 
Weft  afliduity  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  mifs  S-^ — ;  fhewed, 
that  ftie  could  be  amufing  as  a  companion,  and  by  frequenc 
offers  of  money,  proved,  that  (he  could  be  ufeful  as  a  friend. 
Thus  by  degrees  fhe  gained  an  entire  afcendant  over  this 
poor,  thoughtlefs  deferred  girl;  and  in  lefs  than  one  year, 
namely  about  1727,  Mifs  S — ,  without  ever  tranfgrefling  the 
laws  of  virtue,  had  entirely  loft  her  reputation.  Whenever  a 
ptrfon  was  wanting  to  make  up  a  party  for  play  at  dame 
Lindfey's,  Sylvia,  as  fhe  was  then  familiarly  called,  was  fent 
for,  and  was  obliged  to  fuffer  all  thofe  flights,  which  the  rich 
but  too  often  let  fall  upon  their  inferiors  in  point  of  fortune. 

In  moft,  even  the  greateft  minds,  the  heart  at  laft  becomes 
level  with  the  meaneft  of  its  condition  :  biit  in  this  charming 
girl,  it  ftruggled  hard  with  adverfity,  and  yielded  to  every  en'» 
croachment  of  contempt  with  fullen  relu6\ance. 

*  But  tho'  in  the  courfe  of  three  years  Ihe  was  in  the  very  eye 
of  public  infpedion,  yet  Mr.  Wood  the  architedl,  avers,  that  he 
could  never,  by  the  ftri£left  obfervations,  perceive  her  to  be 
tainted  with  any  other  vice,  than  that  of  fuffering  herfelf  to 
be  decoyed  to  the  gaming-table,  and  at  her  own  hazard,  play- 
ii)g  for  the  amufement  and  advantage  of  others.  Her  friend 
Mr.Nafh,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  induce  her  to  break  off 
all  connedions  with  dame  Lindfey,  and  to  rent  part  of  Mr. 
Wood's  houfe,  in  Queen  fquare,  where  flie  behaved  with  the 
utmoft  complaifance,  regularity  and  virtue.  : 

In  this  fiiuation  her  deteftation  of  lite  ftill  continued ;  file  found, 
that  time  would  infallibly  deprive  her  of  part  of  her  attraflionsi: 
and  that  continual  folicitude  would  impair  the  reft.  With  rhefe> 
refledions  ftie  would  frequently   entertain  herftlf,  and  an  ojd 
faithful  maid  in   the   vales  of  Bath,  when  ever  the  weather 
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would  permit  them  to  walk  out.  She  would  even  fometirtier 
ftart  queftions  in  company,  with  feeming  unconcern,  in  order 
to  know  what  a£l  of  fuicide  was  eafieft,  and  which  was  attended 
with  the  fmalleft  pain.  When  tired  with  exercife,  fhe  gene-- 
rally  retired  to  meditation,  and  fhe  became  habituated  to  early 
hours  of  fleep  and  reft.  But  when  the  weather  prevented  her 
ufual  exercife,  and  her  Heep  was  thus  more  difficult,  Ihe  made 
it  a  rule  to  ril'e  from  her  bed,  and  walk  about  her  chamber,  till- 
flie  began  to  find  an  inclination  for  repofe. 

*  This  cuftom  made  it  neceflary  for  her  to  order  a  burning, 
candle  to  be  kept  all  night  in  her  room.  And  the  maid  ufu- 
ally,  when  fhe  withdrew,  locked  the  chamber  door,  and  pufli- 
ing  the  key  under  it  beyond  reach,  her  mirtrefs  by  that  conflant 
method  lay  undifturbed  till  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then 
Ihe  arofe,  unlocked  the  door,  and  rang  the  bell,  as  a  fignal  for 
the  maid  to  return. 

*  This  ftate  of  feeming  piety,  regularity,  and  prudence  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  till  the  gay,  celebrated  toafted  mifs  Sil- 
via was  funk  into  an  houfekeeper  to  the  gentleman  at  whole 
houfe  (he  lived.  She  was  unable  to  keep  company  for  want  of 
the  eJegancies  of  drefs,  that  are  the  ufual  paflport  among  the 
polite,  and  (he  was-  too  haughty  to  feem  to  want  them.  The 
falhionable,  the  amufing,  and  the  polite  in  fociety  now  feldom- 
vifited  her,  and  from  being  once  the  objeft  of  every  eye,  fhe 
was  now  deferted  by  all,  and  preyed  upon  by  the  bitter  reflec- 
tions of  her  own  imprudence, 

*  Mr.  Wood,  and  part  of  his  family,  were  gone  to  London;. 
Mifs  Silvia  was  left  with  the  reft  as  a  govcrnefs  at  Bath.  She 
fometimes  faw  Mr.  Nafh,  and  acknowledged  the  friendfhip  of 
his  admonitions,  tho*  Ihe  refufed  to  accept  any  other  marks  of 
his  genercHity  than  that  of  advice.  Upon  the  clofe  of  the  day, 
in  which  Mr.  Wood  was  expedled  to  return  from  London,  fhe 
exprelfed  fome  uneafinefs  at  the  difappointment  of  not  feeing 
him  ;  took  particular  care  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  hi^  family,  and 
then  as  ufual  fat  down  to  meditation.  She  now  cafl  a  retrof- 
ped  over  her  part  mifconduft,  and  her  approaching  mifery ; 
fhe  faw,  that  even  affluence  gave  her  no  real  happinefs,  and 
from  indigence  fhe  thought  nothing  could  be  hoped  but  lin- 
gering calamity.  She  at  length  conceived  the  fatal  refolution 
of  leaving  a  life,  in  which  flie  could  fee  no  corner  for  comfort, 
and  terminating  a  fcene  of  imprudence  in  fuicide. 

*  Thus  refolved,  (he  fate  down  at  her  dining-room  window, 
and  with  cool  intrepidity,  wrote  the  following  elegant  lines  oa 
one  of  the  panes  of  the  window. 

*  O  death  ;  thou  pleafing  end  of  human  woe  ! 
Thou  cure  for  life !  Thou  greateft  good  below ! 
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■  6till  may'ft  thou  fly  the  coward,  and  the  flave, 
And  thy  foft  flumbers  only  blcfs  the  brave,* 

«  She  then  went  into  company  with  the  mofl  chearful  fere- 
tiity ;  talked  of  indifferent  fubjedls  till  fupper,  which  llie  or- 
dered to  be  got  ready  in  a  little  library  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily. There  (he  fpent  the  remaining  hours,  preceding  bed- 
time, in  dandling  two  of  Mr.Wood*s  children  on  her  knees.  Ixi 
retiring  from  thence  to  her  chamber  fhe  went  into  the  nurfery, 
to  take  her  leave  of  another  child,  as  it  lay  deeping  in  the  cra- 
dle. Struck  with  the  innocence  of  the  little  babe's  looks,  and 
the  confcioufnefs  of  her  meditated  guilt,  fhc  could  not  avoid 
burfting  into  tears,  and  hugging  it  in  her  arms;  fhe  then  bid 
her  old  fervant  a  good  night,  for  the  firft  time  (lie  had  ever 
done  fo,  and  went  to  bed  as  ufual. 

*  It  is  probable  fhe  foon  quitted  her  bed,  and  was  feized  with 
an  alternation  of  paffions,  before  fhe  yielded  to  the  impulfe  of 
defpair.  She  drefTed  herfelf  in  clean  linnen,  and  white  gar- 
ments of  every  kind,  like  a  bride-maid.  Her  gown  was  pinned 
over  her  breaft,  juft  as  a  nurfe  pins  the  fwaddling  cloaths  of  an 
infant.  A  pink  filk  girdle  was  the  inflrument  with  which  flie 
reiblved  to  terminate  her  mifery,  and  this  was  lengthened  by 
another  made  of  gold  thread.  The  end  of  the  former  was 
tied  with  a  noofe,  and  the  latter  with  three  knots,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  one  another. 

*  Thus  prepared,  fhe  fate  down  again,  dnd  read  ;  for  fhe  left 
the  book  open  at  that  place,  in  the  Itory  of  Olympia,  in  the  Or- 
lando  Furiofoy  of  JrioJIo,  where,  by  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
of  her  bofom  friend,  fhe  was  ruined,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of 
an  unpitying  world.  This  tragical  event  give  her  frefli  fpirits  to 
go  through  her  fatal  purpofe  ;  fo  Handing  upon  a  flool,  and 
flinging  the  girdle,  which  was  tied  round  her  neck,  over  a  clo- 
fct-doorthat  opened  into  her  chamber,  Ihe  remained  fufpended. 
Her  weight  however  broke  the  girdle,  and  the  poor  defpairer 
fell  upon  the  floor  with  fuch  violence,  that  her  fall  awakened 
a  workman  that  lay  in  the  houfe  about  half  an  hour  after  two 
o'clock. 

*  Recovering  herfelf,  fhe  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  as 
her  ufual  cuftom  was  when  fhe  wanted  fleep  ;  and  the  work- 
man imagining  it  to  be  only  fome  ordinary  accident,  again  wert 
to  fleep.  She  once  more,  therefore,  had  rccourfe  to  a  Wronger 
girdle  made  of  filver  thread,  and  this  kept  her  fufpended  till 
Ihe  died. 

*  Her  old  maid  continued  in  the  morning  to  wait  as  ufual 
for  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  protraOed  her  paricQce,  Hour 
after  hour,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  the  work- 
men at  length  entering  the  rooQi  through  the  window,  found 
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their  unfortunate  miftrefs  fiill  hanging,  and  quite  cold.  Tlicf 
coroner's  jury  being  impanelled,  brought  in  their  verdidl  lu- 
nacy;  and  her  corpfe  was  next  night  decently  buried  in  her  fa- 
ther's grave,  at  the  charge  of  a  female  companion,  with  whom 
fhe  had  for  many  years  an  infeparable  intimacy.' 

Among  Mr.  Nafh's  papers  were  found  fome  very  fenfible  re- 
inonftrances  againft  the  fatal  effeds  of  gaming,  in  publilhing 
which  the  editor  has  done  fervice  to  his  country. 


Art.  IV.    Providence:  or,  Arandus  ^»</ Emilec.     A  Poem,     ^to, 
Pr.   2J.     Becket. 

Til  E  fubjefl  of  this  poem  is  pious,  many  of  the  fentl- 
ments  are  manly,  but  the  language  may  be  thought  ra- 
ther too  profaic  by  thofe  readers  who  delight  in  a  turgid  tigura- 
tivc  flile.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  interefiing  in  the  condudt 
of  the  fable,  or  affefting  in  the  incidents  ;  yet  to  readers  of 
true  tafte,  the  unadorned  natural  fimpliciry  of  the  exprefiion 
may  prove  not  unpleafing.  The  pott  may  likewife  be  taxed 
%vith  barrennefs  of  imagination,  for  introducing  an  angel  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence,  when  this  might  have  been 
as  efFcdually  done  by  means  intirely  natural.  Caia  might  again 
be  reftorcd  to  her  Emilec,  and  all  the  feeming  evils  redrefled 
which  befel  the  virtuous  charadcrs  in  the  poem,  without  the  vi- 
fible  interpofition  of  a  celeftial  being,  which  can  admit  of  no 
other  apology  but  that  the  performance  is  juvenile,  and  the 
i'c€ne  laid  in  an  caftern  country,  where  fuch  extraordinary 
events  are  not  inconfiftent  with  popular  belief.  There  is  one 
circumftancc,  indeed,  that  ought  to  plead  in  excufe  for  this  and 
greater  defers  :  it  is  tlie  modelly  of  the  writer,  the  humble 
opinion  which  he  entertains  of  his  own  performance,  and  the 
diffidence  witii  which  he  commits  it  to  public  examination.  It 
would  therefore  be  an  injury  to  bis  real  merit,  if  we  fcrupled  to 
declare  that  we  conceive  the  greateft  hopes  from  this  bud  of  ge- 
nius;  and  doubt  not  but  the  author,  who  now  foliciis  the  par- 
don of  his  readers,  will  foon  be  able  to  conrtmand  their  efteem 
and  admiration. 

Emilec,  once  the  happieft  ll^epherd  among  the  rocky  moun- 
tains of  Imaus,  is  fuddenly  plunged  into  the  abyfs  of  mifcry  by 
the  lofs  of  his  Caia,  torn  from  his  arms  by  a  lawlefs  ravilher. 
He  deplores  his  misfortune,  and  taxes  the  jullice  of  Providence, 
when  Arandu?,  a  friendly  hermit,  joiivs  him,  endeavours  to 
foothehis  pafTion,  and  to  vindicate  the  Almighty.  They  travel 
togt"her  in  fearch  of  Caia,  meet  with  a  variety  of  adventures, 
which  ferve  only  to  render  the  misfortunes  of  Emilec  ftill  more 
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tmfupportable,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  former  fentiments, 
that  either  there  was  no  God,  or  that  the  fupreme  Being  was 
iinjuft,  or  regardlefs  of  the  fate  of  mortals.  To  reftore  his 
former  tranquiUiry  of  mind  an  angel  defcends,  explains  all 
thofe  difficulties  which  had  fubverted  Emilec's  principles,  re- 
ftores  his  loft  Caia,  and  reconciles  him  to  the  jufiice  and  wif- 
dom  of  heaven.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  fable;  and  the 
fubfequent  fliort  extract  will  convey  no  unfavourable  fpecimen 
of  our  youthful  poet's  talents  : 

*  Now  tumult  fpread  from  ftreet  to  ftreet ;  the  towri 

Was  all  uproar the  fhout  of  war  was  giv'n  ; 

The  horfemen  drove  along  ;  and  loud  and  ftirill 
The  trumpets  call'd  to  battle;   each  his  fword 
Girds  on  his  thigh,  and  each  prepares  his  fpear  ; 
For  fierce  Machor  was  hard  at  hand  ;  that  night 
He  ween'd  the  flames  of  Agra  Ihould  have  blaz'd 
Along  the  fl;y.    The  pilgrims  and  their  guide 
With  trembling  pace  hafte  home,  when  all  on  flame 

They  fpy'd  his  hofpitable  roof his  goods 

The.mifcreants  prey  :  they  lofe  him  in  the  crowd. 

With  fear  and  horror  ftruck,  they  fly  thetown^ 

And  hie  them  thro'  the  plain.     A  lofty  pile 

Of  hoary  rock  appears,  that  high  o'erhung 

The  fpaciou5  field  ;  they  thither  bend  their  way; 

And  aided  by  the  fhrubs,  from  cave  to  cave 

They  climb;  till,  in  a  hollow  cliffy,  fecure 

From  fight  or  harm,  ihey  lye.   The  cloudy  towVs 

Of  Agra,  and   the  mighty  river,  f^.ew 

In  diftant  profpe6]t.     On  a  height,  not  far. 

The  potent  army  of  Machor  encamp'd; 

And  Agra,  from  her  many  gates,  pours  forth 

Her  num'rous  fens  ;  wide  fweeping  o'er  the  fields 

The  blazing  of  the  arms,  from  camp  to  camp. 

Shoots  dreadful  lightning ;   nor  when  fet  the  fun, 

And  rofe  the  moon,  it  ceas'd  ;  a  ghaftly  gleam 

Of  helms  and  fpears  ftiines  o'er  the  broad  champaign  j 

The  neighing  of  the  horfes,  diftant  far, 

And  nearer  fome,  the  undulating  noife 

Of  thoufands  tongues  and  feet,  along  the  rocH 

Sounded  in  ev'vy  gale.     Thus  from  an  height, 

A  few  miles  from  the  coaft,  the  fhepherd  hears 

Old  Ocean's  midnight  roar,   when,  after  ftorms, 

He  murmurs  hoarfc  and  loud.      Anon  arofe 

The  lively  morn  :  each  hoft  in  dread  array 

Of  bittle  ready  ftands ;  and  ere  the  fun 
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BlazM  on  their  arms,  the  battle  Ihout  was  heard, 
A  dreadful  peal  !  the  trumpet's  martial  voice 
Shrill  trembles  thro*  the  air.     In  union  firm 
The  infantry  advance  ;  the  bows  are  drawn. 
And  (bowers  of  arrows  meet  in  middle  air  ; 
The  yell  of  death  begins  ;  the  mufqueteers 
Now,  wheeling  round,  let  loofe  their  Stygian  fire  ; 
Louder,  and  louder  iiill,  the  brazen  tubes 
Encreafe  their  thunder  ;  batt'ry  roars  amain, 
Thund'ring  on  battVy        m  all  the  plain  appears 
As  when  an  earthquake  burfts  the  trembling  ground  | 
And  fmoke  and  flame,  in  many  a  writhing  curl, 
Sweeps  o'er  the  frighten'd  lawn.     On  ev'ry  fide 
The  warriors  drop  by  hundreds ;  round  and  round 
The  leaders  ride,  and  with  their  fliouts  provoke 
The  ftaggering  fight.    Gehan  from  rank  to  rank 
Rides  on  confpicuous  ;  loud  his  roufing  voice. 
And  great  his  warrior  mein  ;  the  fire  of  heav'n 
FlaQi'd  in  his  eyes;  where'er  the  battle  rag'd. 
There  firft  himfelf  led  on  to  fierce  attack  ; 

The  frelher  troops and  death  march'd  clofe  alongj 

Nor  lefs  the  fierce  Machor  with  great  emprife 

Jnfpires  his  fainting  hoft  :  his  fvvord  is  feen 

Glancing  thro'  all  the  fight  ;  at  fulleft  fpeed 

He  drives  his  courferon,  from  point  to  point 

Where'er  his  legions  fail'd  ;  black  as  the  ftorm 

Of  dark  December,  o'er  the  field  he  rode 

With  whirlwind  found  :  the  braveft  ftood  aghaft  I 

And  fcarce  refifting  fell  ;  while,  terror  ftruck, 

Moft  fled  his  coming.     Long  the  battle  hung 

In  doubtful  fcale;  the  fun  was  high  in  heav*n. 

The  fliepherd  fought  the  fiiade,  when  Gehan's  troop? 

Cry  viclory  !    The  heav'ns  refound  the  cry. 

The  horfemen  and  the  foot  now  drive  along. 

To  crufh  the  rebels  down.     Defpsir  infpires 

Machoj's  fierce  heart  ;  with  fiercer  fires  it  burns ; 

A  defp'rate  band  of  horfemen  he  feleds. 

And  with  full  fpeed,  and  many  a  dreadful  fliout. 

Turns  on  the  vidlors ;  thro'  their  ranks  they  rode 

O'er  lords  and  vaffals,  groaning  in  the  duft. 

Thus,  when  a  cloud  burfts  on  the  mountain's  brow, 

Rocks,  trees,  and  herds,  the  headlong  torrent  fweeps 

Adown  the  hill  afore  it.     Ghaflly  rout 

Now  marks  the  hoft  of  Gehan  ;  thund'ring  thro' 

The  fight  the  monarch  came  ;  the  cruel  fpul 

Of  dread  Machor  glows  at  the  wilb'd-for  fight ; 
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He  cries,  I  fee  him ;     Silent  now  the  war 

Aloof  the  heroes  ftand.     Fierce  as  a  bear 

Attacks  a  tyger  that  devours  her  whelps; 

lOr  as  a  lion,  from  a  mountain's  fide. 

Springs  on  a  bull,  the  dreadlefs  brothers  meet. 

Their  horfes  neigh  ;  the  earth  gives  hollow  found 

Below  their  feet  ;  the  riders  ftretch  and  toil 

In  mighty  conflid,  with  the  well-pois'd  lance  : 

The  broken  fpears  fing  thro'  the  air -a  paufe, 

An  awful  paufe  enfues with  fierceft  looks 

They  eye  each  other.     Dreadlefs  thus,  and  fierce, 
A  wounded  lion  on  the  huntfman  glares. 

Yield,  cry'd  Machor yield  thee,  and  live  in  chalm? 

Or  take  thy  death  with  honour  from  my  hand. 

Juftice  and  heav'n,  proud  flave,  diredl  my  fword. 

The  monarch  ftern  reply'd  ;  yield,  ere  I  fend 

Thy  cruel  ghoft  to  plunge  in  deepeft  hell. 

Jnftice  and  heav'n  !  with  proud  contempt,  replyM 

The  fierce  Machor  ;  but  deaths  fly  round  my  fteel.- 

^lack  with  dire  rage,  bis  long  broad  fword  he  draws. 

And  on  the  monarch  flies  :  he,  with  Kke  maght, 

And  equal  valour  fir'd,  receives  the  foe. 

Long  was  the  fight;  their  fwords  glance  to  the  fun, 

A  hideous  lightning,  and  the  blood-red  mail 

mngs  with  the  blows.     At  laft,  the  impious  blade 

Of  dire  Machor,  full  down  th*  anointed  head 

Of  Gehan  funk  :  he,  trembling,  from  his  horfe 

Fell.     Swift  the  haughty  vidor  lights,  and  tears 

The  royal  enfigns  from  the  mighty  flain. 

For  ever  live  the  king,  the  great  Machor! 

The  fawning  nations  cry.    Amid  their  fliouts. 

He  mounts  the  royal  chariot;  and  in  proud 

Triumphals  rides  along  the  bloody  field  ; 

Choak'd  with  the  mangled  trunks  of  lords  and  flaves. 

And  horfes  flain,  purple  with  rofy  gore. 

The  riv'lets  fpread  in  lakes  o'er  the  champaign. 

And,  when  the  fun  fliane  ruddy  from  the  wd\, 

Reflefts  red  blaze  for  blaze  ;  the  ravens  fat 

On  the  old  land-mark  ftones,  and  drank  the  blood 

Of  chiefs  and  rulers  ;  and  when  pale  the  moon 

Glimps'd  o'er  the  field,  the  fcene  new  horrors  gain'd  ; 

The  winds  loud  whiftling  rife,  and  to  the  hills 

Bear  far  the  hollow  groans ; Nature  feems  movM     ■  ■ 

And  diftant  echoes  groan  for  groan  return. 

All  the  dread  night,  troops  of  pale  mnrm'ring  ghofls 

Glide  thro'  tlie  moonftiine,  to  their  lail  abode.* 
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In  this  defcription  of  a  battle  between  two  rival  broiheri 
pontending  for  the  throne  of  Azra,  the  reader  will  perceive  a 
glowing  imagination,  and  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  that  promife 
much  fatisfadion  when  chaftifed  by  longer  experience. 


Art.  V.  Jn  Medendi :  Si've,  Drfes  et  Vires  MedicamEntcrum  orfi' 
nium  tarn  Galmcorum  quam  Chemicorum  in  Pharmacopoeia  Collegii 
Regalis  Medicorum  Londinenfis,  imprejfa  Anno  Dom.  1 746.  Or- 
dire  Alphabetico  exarata^  atque  indlce  Morborum  accommodata. 
Cura  tt  Opera  Medici  in  Comitaiu  StafFordise.  2)vc.  Pr.  ']s, 
Waugh. 

A  N  accurate  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  medicinal  fub- 
*f^  llances,  their  feveral  properties,  their  mnrual  relations, 
and  their  qualifies,  whtn  combined  in  all  the  different  forms,  is 
plfentially  neceffary  to  the  fuccefsful  pradice  of  phyfic.  Many 
have  been  the  attempts,  therefore,  to  reduce  pharmacy  to  a 
fixed  ftandard,  and  afcertain  the  effects  on  the  human  body  of 
medicines,  fimple  and  united  in  all  the  poHible  degrees  of  rela- 
rion  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  fubjefl,  the  difficulty  of  entering 
into  the  more  minute  operations  of  nature,  and  the  various 
cffe«^s  of  the  fame  medicines  in  different  or  the  fame  conliitutions, 
at  different  times,  have  difappointed  expcftation,  and  rendered 
this  a  precarious  art,  which  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  eftablifhed 
principles  of  fcience.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  tlie  groflefl: 
bhmders  w6re  committed  in  the  proportions  of  compound  me- 
dicines, merely  becaufe  different  ftandards  were  ufed.  A  con- 
fufion  in  weights  generated  egregious  miffakes  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy.  The  druggifts  fell  by  theaverdupois  weight,  and  the 
apothecaries  foidom  keep  any  weights  adjufted  to  the  troypoynd 
greater  than  two  drams,  ufing  the  averdupois  for  all  exceeding 
this  weight.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  where  the  ingredients  in 
any  corinpofinon  are  prefcribed,  fome  by  pounds,  and  others  by 
ounces,  they  are  taken  in  erroneous  proportions.  It  is  the  fame 
when  any  mixed  dry  medicine  is  ordered  in  lower  denomina- 
tions than  the  ounce,  as  thofe  divifions  are  made  to  a  different 
iiandard  ounce.  The  ounce  troy  is  i  or  four  fcruples  greater 
than  the  ounce  avprdupois  ;  and  hence  the  mercurial  cerate,  the 
cmplaffrnm  commune  cum  mercurio,  and  theampfioniac  plaifter 
with  Kiercury  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  revifed  in  1746, 
contain  each  two  ounces  and  a  half,  inftead  of  three  ounces  of 
nierctiry.  This  defed  is  remarked  by  our  author  ;  and  indeed 
jt  was  before  noticed  and  correfted  in  fome  meafurc  in  that  ex- 
pllent  work,  called  the  New  Difpenfatory,  publilhed  in  the 
icar  1753,  by  Mr.  Nourfe,  which  we  fpecify  in  order  to  diftin- 
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(k«5fh  fl  new  and  accurate  performance,  to  which  unfortunately 
an  old  title  hath  been  prefixed.  The  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don Phaf macopoeia  has  alfo,  in  fome  roeafure,  redreiTed  the 
evil,  and  brought  the  weights  to  a  more  accurate  relative  pro- 
portion. 

But  whatever  the  reformations  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
are,  certain  it  is  they  have  not  been  religioufly  followed  by  the 
writers  (^  more  general  difpenfatories,  and  the  compounders  of 
medicine.     Except  the  Difpenfatory  abovementioned,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with  its  learned  Scholia,  we  know 
of  no  work  upon  this  fubjeft  but  retains  the  moil  ridiculous 
compofitions  and  characters  of  the  powers  and  virtues  of  medi- 
cines.   Nor  are  the  quantities  better  afcertained,  owing  to  the 
default   in  weights,  and  ignorance  of  the  precife  qualities   of 
each  fimple  or  compound  medicine.     The  celebrated  Boerhaave 
has  performed  eflential  fervice  to   phyfic,  by  afcertaining  the 
properties  of  a  great  variety  of  powerful  medicines,  both  in  his 
Theory  of  Chemiftry,  and  his  book  De  Potejiatibus  Medicamtnith- 
rum  ;  but  this  great  man,  like  his  predecefTors,  was  feduced 
into  error,  either  by  authority,  or  by  phyfical  reafoning,  which 
ought  to  be  very  cautioufly  admitted  in  fuch  inquiries.    The  in- 
genious author  of  the  Laboratory  laid  open,  and  the  Inftitutes 
of  Chemiltry  has  alfo  been  very  ferviceable  in  the  fame  way,  by 
leaching  us  a  new  method  of  more  accurately  obferving  the 
mutual  efFeds  on  each  other  of  material  fubftances,  and  laying 
open  the  proceffes  in  chymiftry  in  the  moll  fcientific  manner. 
Our  author  however  apprehends  that  fomething  farther  may 
be  ufeful,  in  afcertaining  the  dofes  and  powers  of  the  different 
medicines  now  generally  received  in  pradice ;  with  which  view 
he  exhibits  a  fcholjum  on  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  compofed 
from  his  own  obfervations,  or  the  authority  of  approved  writers, 
or  experienced  praftitioners  in  the  healing  art.     As  he  profefles 
that  the  work  is  principally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  lludents, 
we  are  aftonilhed  he  Ihould  chufe  to  convey  his  meaning  in  a 
dead  language,  fince  we  doubt  not  but  this  very  circumllance 
will  deprive  him  of  a  great  number  of  readers,  efpecially  as  his 
ilile  is  harfli,  affe6led,  and  frequently  obfcure.       Speaking  of 
Boerhaave  and  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  preface,  he  obferves,  ^anda- 
^idem  ad  Polyandrian  obiere^  nullus  difido  quin  utrique  in  fir  heatos 
jam  di'vinitus  rekgantur  et  recevjeaniur^ 

It  mull  be  acknovyledged,  indeed,  that  this  kind  of  commen- 
tary was  greatly  wanted,  not  only  todire£l  the  young  practitioner 
with  rcfpea  to  the  llrength  of  the  different  articles  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica;  but  the  manner  of  compounding  ihem,  the  quanti- 
ties, and  their  effeCls  in  certain  cafes  and  conliituiions.  On 
^hefe  laft  particulars  our  author  is  more  minute  and  fatisfac- 
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tpry  than  any  otlier  writer  within  our  knowledge,  as  will  appetr 
by  the  following  account  of  the  Mufk  Julep,  an  admirable  me- 
iiiciQe  in  hyfteric  Ipafms  and  afFedlions  of  the  nerves : 

Jukpum  e  Mofcho, 

*01im  JulepumMofchatum  vocabitur.  Hoc  temperatum  qui- 
<3em  eft,  fed  nobile  prorfus  Cardiacum  in  Singultu  Febre  comi- 
tato,  et  in  Paroxyfmo  Hyfterico.  Mofchus  eft  ingrediens  cui 
pracipue  confidendum.  Dofis  Julepi  §iij.  vel  Cochl.  v.  tertiis 
horis.  Vid.  Schol.  p.  14. 

'  Mulcimine  pergrato  fpiritus  in  Ventrrculum  coplofms  allec- 
tat,  et  languldos  refociUat.  In  Febribus  mali  moris,  qu*e  vapo- 
ribus  deleteriis  Stomachum  fuffundunt,  Spiritufque  labantes  ir- 
ritant, in  confufioncs  ct  fpafmos  adigunt,  et  Singultum  inde 
excitant,  nondum  haflenus  prasftantius  novi  Remedium;  ali- 
quandoenim  divinitus  fuccurrit,  et  Singultum  fuperat.  Ut  in- 
genue tamen  fateor,  tarn  funeftum  hoc  fspe  notavi  effe  fymp- 
toma,  ut  neque  hoc,  neque  aliud  quodcunque,  vel  ex  cogitare 
vel  invenire  mihi  adhuc  datum  fit,  quod  illi  par  fit,  fed  totis  vi- 
ribus  licet  certavi,  fatis  tamen  fruftra  obnifus  fum.  Mofchus  in 
Subftantia  fingultui  compefcendo  infervit ;  hoc  stso  fymptoma 
fi  fuperveniat  Febribus  continuis  et  malignis,  ab  Opio  caven- 
dum.  Sunt  qusdam  Mulieres  hyftericse,  et  hypochondriaci 
Mares,  qui  vix  odoreni  Mofchi  ferre  poflunt;  propter  raram 
cnim  Spirituum  animalium  texturam,  nimis  commoventur  a  ta- 
libus  odoribus,  adcoque  in  inordinatos  «iotus  abrepti,  facile 
fpafmos  Vifcerum  internorum  patiuntur.  Conducit  vomitum, 
Singultum,  Lipothymiam,  nonnunquam  et  Hyftericam  paflio- 
nem  patientibus.  Mofchi,  Zibethique  odor,  hypochondriacal 
fuffocationi  obnoxias  Mulieres,  repentina  Syncope  exanimat; 
tantum  vero  abeft,  ut  in  fabftantia  aflumpta  talia  hoftilia  fint 
iftiufmodi  Fceminis,  ut  etiam  paroxyfmos  hyftericos  efficacitcr 
fiftant,  et  refrsnent,  inquit  Etmullerus.  Hasc  vero  tunc  pras- 
cipue  convenire  duxi,  quoties  Spiritus  non  ob  copiam  et  tur- 
gefcentiam  efferato  exploduntur ;  fed  ob  penuriam  vacillatio- 
num  in  confufiones  labuntur  ;  Mofchus  enim  Sanguinem  po- 
tenter  exagitat,  Spiritufque  valde  reiicit  circa  ventriculum  hof- 
pitantes,  novo  vigore  infpirat;  exindeque  undulatione  fa^a, 
totam  Syftafin  coUapfam  erigit.     Fuller  variis  in  locis. 

*  Julepum  hoc.  Species  Aromaticae,  et  Tinftura  Aromatica  in 
Mania  funt  ufui. 

*  Mofchi  Dofis  olim  vulgolnfanti  6  Ann.gr.  fs.  Adolefcenti 
16  Ann.  gr.  ij.  Juveni  30  Ann.  gr.  iv. 

*  Ubi  Mofchus,  et  Ambragrifea,  ut  odoramenta  non  noceant, 
quod  frequenter  accidit,  hie  comperti  funt  magni  fuifTe  emo- 
lumcnti  in  multis  hyftericis  conditionibus  interne  fumpti,  et 
cxternc  umbilico  applicati, 
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'  Species  eft  Vulpis  fylveftris,  qua  Mofchum  producit  in  fac- 
culis  fub  ventre  fitis,  in  quibus  Mofchusformatur.  Hoc  Arabes 
utebantur  ut  Cordiali  magno;  impraefentiarum  autem  iii  om* 
nibus  ipforum  Compofitis  omittitur,  quia  Hyftericis  et  Hypo- 
chondriacis  utriufque  Sexus  nocet,  et  quod  multum  calfacit ; 
nequaquam  in  Medicina  exhibitur ;  cum  GofTipio  in  aures  in- 
trufus  prodeft  illi  furditatis  Speciei,  quae  a  fluidis  nimis  vifcidis 
ct  craffis  oritur,  inquit  Geoffroy. 

«  Calfacit,  ficcat,  attenuat,  difcutit,  Alexipharmicus  eft  et 
Cephalicus.  Ufus  prxcipui  in  omnibus  Cordis  atfe6tibus,  ut 
palpitatione  Cordis,  &c.  Spiritus  nimirum  Vitales  fovet,  fuf- 
citat,  recreatque.  Hinc  in  afFe£libus  Capitis  et  Nervorum,  a 
frigore  et  craffis  humoribus  oriundis,  turn  et  in  dolore  Colico 
prodeft,  &c.  Externe  detergit  Oculorum  albugines,  ethumi- 
das  defluxiones  exiccat,  at  Venerem  concitat,  &c.  Schrod.  An- 
nis  nuperis  experientia  compertum  eft  egregium  Remedium 
in  Morbis  nervorum,  fpeciatim  in  Convulfionibus,  Epilepfia, 
memoria  labefafta,  anhelitu  foetido,  Sterilitate,  impotentia, 
Lumbricis,  Arthride,  Melancholia,  atque  in  Febribus  malignis; 
profpero  eventu  datur,  infomnia,  etiamque  in  Mania  in  magna 
quantitate.  Si  in  talibus  conditionibus  fefellit,  Dofis  exigui- 
tati,  vel  malo  generi  debetur  Mofchi,  qui  ex  gr.  i.  concedatur 
ad  gr.  XXX.  pro  re  nata  repetenda.  Ingreditur  Remedium  cele- 
bratum  Tonquin,  ad  morlum  Canis  rabidi.  Dr.  James  Ph.  L« 

Dr.  Wall  Vigorniae  profpera  tantamina  hujus  fecit,  afferitque 
gr.  X.  Diaphorefin  levem  concitafle  fine  calefaciendo,  vel  irre-i 
quiem  dando,  fed  e  contra  dolorem  mitigando,  fpiritus  fufcitan- 
do,  dein  poft  fudoris  eruptionem  placidum  fomnum  ducendo, 

*  Hyftericas,  utut  hujus  odori  adverfentur,  in  forma  Boli  fa-* 
cile  fumerent,  fine  ullainconvenientia;  et  quando  Convulfiones 
vehementes  ufui  hujus  per  Os  obftent ;  in  Clyfteribus  emolu- 
menti  fit  eximii ;  addit  infuper,  fingultus  convuifivos,  fympto- 
matibus  peffimis  ftipatos,  amotos  fuifle  a  Dofi  una,  vel  altera 
Mofchi  gr.  x.  Odoramenta  porro  notat  faspe  nocuifle,  ubi  eo- 
lum  Subftantia  intus  fumpta  fasliciffima  produxir  efFefta  :  et 
duos  fubfultu  Tendinum  laborafle,  anxietate  extrema,  et  infom* 
nia,  a  morfu  Canis  rabidi,  fumendo  duas  dofes  Mofchi  ana  gr. 
xvi.  a  querelis  omnibus  liberatos :  notabili  eventu  frequenter 
adhibuit,  et  Dofin  auxit  ufque  ad  gr.  xx.  quovis  quadrihorioin 
quo  intervallo  fumpfit  Jule.  e  Mofcho  Cochl.  ij.  vel  iij.  Vid. 
Pulv.  Antilyfif.' 

Amidft  fuch  a  variety  of  articles,  we  can  only  quote  one  for 
the  reader  to  pafs  fcnrence  on  the  author's  judgment,-  who, 
in  our  opinion,  has  laboured  not  unfuccefsfully  for  the  bcnef^  of 
|>h>fic. 

la 
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In  a  poftfcript  the  reader  is  exhorted  to  pardon  fuch  errors 
Bs  arife  from  the  want  of  farther  revifal,  from  which  the  author 
was  prevented  by  a  complication  of  diforders. 


Art.  VI.  An  Examination  of  the  Commercial  Principles  of  the  late 
Negotiation  betxveen  Great  Britain  a/r</ France  in  1761.  In 
luhich  the  Syjlem  of  that  Negociation  nvith  Regard  to  our  Colonies 
and  Commerce  is ccnfdered.     Znio,     Pr,  is.  td.     Dodfley. 

AMIDST  the  great  abundance  of  declamatory,  corrupt, 
^^  and  prejudiced  publications,  which  daily  ilTue  from  the  pref§ 
to  infiame  and  millead  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  are  glad  to 
fee  a  writer  of  candour,  of  knowledge,  and  good  fen fe,  under- 
take to  difcufs  certain  queftlons  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
the  commercial  inrerefts  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  public  hath, 
long  been  amufcd  with  debates  on  the  comparative  value  of  our 
acqutlitions  in  North  America,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  So  many  falfe  fafts  have  been  urged,  and  op- 
pofite  opinions  delivered,  that  it  ftill  remains  doubtful  which  of 
thefe  conqucfts  ought  peculiarly  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
adminiftrarion,  whenever  the  preliminaries  of  peace  are  adjufted. 
Thofc  intereJted  in  the  reflitution  of  the  fugar  iOands,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  that  commodity,  and  of  cotton,  exag- 
gerate the  value  of  Canada,  and  the  neceflity.of  erefting  a 
bulwark  between  our  northern  colonies  and  future  French  en- 
croachments ;  while  they  proportionably  diminifh  the  advan- 
tages that  would  refult  from  our  retaining  Guadaloupe  and 
IvJartinico.  Another  party,  for  reafons  equally  felfifli  and  ob- 
>r;ous,  extol  the  immenfe  value  of  Senegal  and  Goree,  alledg- 
ing,  that  the  rTiinifter  who  cedes  thefe  acquifitions,  muft  be 
guilty  of  wilfully  betraying  the  intereft  of  his  country.  Some 
there  are  who  cry  up  the  importance  of  Minorca,  and  even  of 
Belleifle,  infifting  upon  the  reftitution  of  the  former,  and  re- 
tention of  the  latter,  without  which  we  facrifice  real  fecurity 
for  tdeal  opulence  ;  while  a  few  are  too  much  elated  with  con- 
queft  to  admit  of  any  cefTion  to  a  beaten,  difpirited,  and  ex- 
haufted  enemy.  Our  judicious  author  fteers  a  middle  courfe, 
acknowledges  the  value  of  each  of  thefe  objects,  but  examines 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  precifion,  and  good  fenfe,  upon 
whkh  of  them  we  ought  to  lay  the  gre-ateft  ftrefs  in  our  nego^ 
ciations  for  reftoring  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  He  proves 
that  the  late  miniflerwas  miftaken  in  the  comparative  eftimate 
which  he  made  of  our  conquefts  when  preliminaries  came  to 
be  fettled  with  M.  BufTey.  His  aim  is  not  to  throw  reflexions 
pn  the  condud  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  but  light 
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on  the  fubje<Slof  debate,  andlhame  oivthofe  mercenary  indivi" 
duals,  who  would  proftitute  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion, miflead  the  minirter,  and  eniploy  all  the  engines  of  con- 
ning, fraud,  and  mifreprefentation,  to  promote  thofe  felfifti 
ftameful  purpofes.  He  writes  indeed  in  fo  difpaffionate  a  naan- 
ner,  and  with  fo  much  convidion,  that  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  utmoft  credit  to  his  profeflions. 

The  points  difcuffed  by  our  author  are,  *  What  the  fyftem 
of  the  negociation  between  Mr.  P— tt  and  Mr.  BufTy  was,  with 
regard  to  our  commerce  and  our  colonies  in  America  ? — The 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  pf  the  principles  upon  which  that  fyiieni 
was  founded  ? — And  the  motives  which  may  have  induced  us  at 
that  time  to  adopt  thofe  principles?'  The  leading  idea  in  this 
negociation  was  the  retaining  to  ourfelves  the  polTeflion  of  Ca- 
nada. At  the  opening  of  the  treaty  we  agreed  to  negociate 
away  the  iflands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante,  in  exchange 
for  Minorca.  After  Belleifle  was  reduced,  that  conqueft  was 
thrown  into  the  bargain  as  of  no  value,  notwithftanding  the  im- 
raenfe  treafures,  and  number  of  lives  itcoft.  This,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  maxim  adopted,  *  that  we  ought  not  lo 
afpire  at  the  extenfion  of  our  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies.' 

The  fate  of  Senegal  and  Goree  became  a  principal  matter  of 
difpute  in  this  negociation.  At  firft  the  French  only  agreed  to 
cede  Goree  ;  in  the  end  they  confented  to  give  up  both  Sene- 
gal and  Goree  ;  as  an  equivalent  for  which  we  agreed  to  allov 
fome  advantages  in  the  flave  trade.' 

*  Now  (fays  our  author)  without  recurring  to  the  above  max- 
im, what  colourable  reafon  can  poflibly  be  afligned  for  our  con- 
dud  ?  We  were  not  fo  fond  of  Senegal  and  Goree  becaufe 
they  were  a  fecurity  to  our  colonies  in  North  America.  We  did 
not  feek  them,  to  give  us  a  fuperiority  in  the  Mediterranean. 
it  muft  be  merely  as  commercial  objeds  that  we  valued  them. 
We  could  poflibly  have  no  other  motive.  But  were  they,  in 
a  commercial  view,  objeds  as  confiderable  as  Guadaloupe  ?  No 
one  ever  imagined  it.  I  fhall  ftiew  prefently  that  the  trade  of 
Guadaloupe  is  above  feventeen  times  more  confiderable.  What 
then  could  have  been  put  into  the  fcale  of  Senegal  to  turn  the 
balance  in  its  favour  againft  this  immenfedifproportion  :  except 
the  refolution,  however  it  came  to  prevail,  that  we  ought  not 
to  extend  our  trade,  or  our  empire  in  the  Weft  Indies  ? 

*  It  is  neceflary  the  reader  ftiould  be  warned,  that  the  quef-  - 
tion  then  was  not,  nor  iftbw  is,  which  fnould  have  the  prefe- 
rence in  our  eftimation,  Guadaloupe  or  Canada,  the  W^eft  In- 
dian or  North  American  com.merce  ;  that  queftion  was  pradi- 
cally  decided,  by  the  voluntary,  unfoUicited  cefiionof  the  whole 
country  of  Canada,  by  France  herfelf. 

6  *Had 
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*  Had  it  indeed  been  rieceflary,  by  the  (lirrender  of  the  fert^ftf 
ifland  of  Guadaloupe, to  purchafe  the  vaft  but  unprofitable  forefts 
of  Canada,  the  paffion  at  leaft  of  boundlefs  empire  would 
have  been  flattered.  There  had  perhaps  been  fomething  mag- 
nificent in  fuch  a  delufion.  But  from  the  beginning  there  was 
no  mention  of  an  exchange  of  that  nature.  The  firft  over- 
tures to  the  treaty  declare,  that,  not  Guadaloupe,  but  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  filhery  at  Newfoundland,  was  the  compenfation 
for  Canada  ;  and  through  the  whole  negociation,  no  particular 
confideration  is  fpecified  as  the  compenfation  of  Guadaloupe 
on  our  fide,  but  fingly  the  reftitution  of  Minorca  on  theirs.' 

The  diftribution  which  took  place  at  that  negociation  of  the 
Neutral  Iflands,  is  demonftrated  by  our  author  to  be  an  equally 
ftrong  proof  of  the  inattention  of  the  miniftry  to  our  interells 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Next  the  author  enquires,  whether  this  fyftem  which  was 
adopted  be  founded  on  reafon  and  the  real  reciprocal  intereft  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ;  and  whether  the  places  we 
were  to  have  received  in  compenfation,  were  equivalent  to  the 
ceflions  by  which  they  were  to  have  been  purchafed.  He  even 
proves  from  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  dccifive  fafts,  that  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  advantages  which  were  to  be  obtained  by 
every  other  article  of  the  treaty,  was  not  equivalent  to  the  lofs 
of  Guadaloupe  alone.  In  the  courfe  of  this  enquiry  he  makes 
feveral  keen  but  decent  ftriftures,  on  a  very  ingenious  late  per- 
formance, entitled.  The  Intereft  of  our  Colonies,  detefling  the 
author  in  a  variety  of  fophifnas,  and  egregious  mifreprefcn- 
tations. 

.  He  admits,  that  the  infular  and  continental  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica are  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other,  but  denies  the  benefits, 
tho'  reciprocal,  to  be  equal;  and  obfeives,  in  comparing  the  re- 
lative value  of  each  to  the  mother  country,  that  the  duties  le-' 
vied  on  fugar  form  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the  revenue. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  above  cited,  gives  an  extraft 
from  the  cuftom  houfe  entries,  with  a  view  of  Ihewing  the  little 
value  of  our  Weft  Indian  colonies,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of 
North  America;  and  this  veryinftance  our  fen fible  writer  turns 
againft  him,  by  fair  reafoning  and  clear  dedudlion. 

''^^We  there  find  (fays  our  writer)  the  export  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies in  the  year  1758,  to  have  been  but  877,571  1.  19  s.  iid, 
and  that,  to  North  America,  1,832,948!.  13  s.  lod. 

.  *  In  order  to  difcoverthe  extreme  fOTBcy  of  this  proceeding, 
you  rauft  obferve  that,  while  he  difplays  the  Britifh  export  to 
North  America,  and  to  the  Weft  Indies,  he  takes  due  care  in- 
tirely  to  fink  the  import,  that  is  to  fay,  the  returns  to  Great 
Britain  from  both.     He  fhews  you  indeed  where  the  Britifti 
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gm)ds  go;  but  he  neither  fhews you  from  whence,  nor  by  what 
means,  they  are  paid  for.  The  author  is,  to  do  him  juftice^ 
too  knowing  in  his  fubje£l  to  have  made  this  omiffion  througl* 
inadvertency.     It  is  eafily  accounted  for. 

*  If  he  had  given  a  fair  ftate  of  our  exports  to,  and  imports 
from  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  Fefpeaively,  the  ac- 
count would  have  ftood  thus : 

1.  s.     d.  1.  $.     d. 
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And  fi*om  fuch  a  fair  ftate  of  thofe  trades  two  things  muft  have 
appeared ;  firft,  that  the  returns  made  by  North  America  to 
Great  Britain  are  excefiively  inferior  to  what  North  America  re- 
ceives from  hence,  whereby  a  ballance  ftands  agalnft  Nortli 
America  of  no  lefs  than  1,184,265/.  131.  6</.  And  as  we  know 
that  North  America  contains  no  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  the 
reader  muft  naturally  have  inquired  by  what  means  this  bal- 
lance was  made  up  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  enquiry  would 
have  led  his  attention  to  the  Weft  Indian  trade ;  the  fair  ftate 
of  which  would  have  difcovered  the  fecond  thing,  v/s,  that 
contrary  to  the  cafe  of  North  America,  the  returns  made  by 
the  Weft-Indies  to  Great  Britain  are  excefiively  fuperior  to 
what  the  Weft-Indies  receive  from  hence,  whereby  a  ballance 
ftands  for  the  Weft-Indies  of  no  lefs  than  956,464/.  2/.  5^. 
Now  as  it  is  well  known  that  we  never  fend  treafure  to  the 
Weft  Indies  to  make  up  this  ballance  (on  the  contrary  we  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  from  thence)  it  would  as  naturally  be  afked 


*  *  I  have  taken  tne  exports  both  to  North  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies  from  the  author  of  the  IfitereJ?  ;  I  could  not  obtain 
the  imports  of  that  year,  but  I  knew  no  reafon  or  circum- 
ftance,  which  ftiould  make  me  rejedl  thofe  of  the  very  year 
following,  which  I  have  obtained. 

how 
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kow  this  overplus  on  the  fide  of  the  Wefl  Indies  was  anTw^redi 
and  ballanced  on  the  fide  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  this,  upon  ex- 
annination,  would  appear  to  have  been  done  by  three  ways. 

•  Firft,  By  our  Weft  Indies  taking  upon  themfelves  the  pay- 
ment of  a  very  large  part  of  that  exceflive  North  American  de- 
ficiency, a  faft  that  would  clearly  have  fhewn  the  dependence  of 
North  America  on  that  trade,  without  which  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  could  nevef  pay  for,  nor  confe^uently  take  off, 
our  manufaftures. 

«  Secondly,  In  paying  for  almoft  the  whole  African  trade,  by 
which  their  importance  in  another  light  would  have  become 
evident.     And, 

•  Thirdly,  In  the  very  great  fums  fpent  by  the  Weft  Indian 
planters  rcfident  in  England  ;  whereas  we  derive  fcarce  any  ad- 
vantage of  that  kind,  non^I  am  fure  that  is  worth  mentioning, 
from  any  of  the  continental  plantations  to  the  northward. 

•  All  this,  I  fay,  would  have  appeared  from  a  fair  and  bal- 
lanced ftate  of  the  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  North  Ame- 
rica and  tlie  Weft  Indies  ;  and  this,  inftead  of  loweiing,  would 
have  raifed  the  vaft  importance  of  the  Weft  India  plantations. 
Whereas,  from  the  imperfect,  and  therefore  fallacious  ftare  of 
it,  given  by  that  writer,  an  inattentive,  uninformed  reader  might 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  other  advantage 
ffom  the  Weft  Indies,  than  fimply  what  arofe  from  her  exports 
thither  ;  than  which  fuppofition  nothing  can  be  more  ground- 
lefs.' 

The  next  remarks  upon  the  fame  performance  are  no  lefs 
acute: 

«  The  writer  (fays  he)  goes  ftill  further;  and,  as  it  were,  in  tri- 
umph, ftiews  howfmallthe  proportional  increafc  of  iheWeft  India 
trade  has  been  to  that  of  North  America.  This  is,  I  believe, 
very  lamentably  true  ;  but  after  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader, 
I  imagine,  will  of  himfelf  draw  a  conclufion  from  it  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  that  gentleman's  wifhes.  He  will  fee  (tor  even 
that  gentleman  will  inform  him)  that  our  Weft  India  trade  has 
been  cramped  merely  for  nvant  of  land,  and  not  for  want  of 
market.  Whereas  the  North  American  trade  has  extended, 
becaufe  it  had  land  fufficient  to  bear  fuch  an  extent  for  ages  to 
come,  and  becaufe  it  found  a  market,  not  indeed  in  the  Englifii, 
but  in  the  French  Sugar  Colonies,  which  had  alfo  increafed  , 
abundantly,  becaufe  they  (the  French)  had  land  in  abundance, 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  Common  fenfe  would  dictate  to  us  the 
fcheme  of  acquifition  where  we  wanted,  not  where  we  did  want; 
and  the  fame  plain  principle  would  ^\xt€i.  us  to  prefer  that 
plan,  which,  by  the  operation  of  one  Tingle  principle,  muft  ex- 
tend our  trade   where  it  was  limited,  and  re<flify  it,  where  \i 

was 
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Vas  limited,  and  rcdlify  it,  where  it  was  wrong  direded.  Ac* 
quifition  in  the  Weft-Indies  muft  at  once  increafeour  limited 
and  decaying  fugar  trade,  and  recall  our»  extenfive  indeed, 
but  erring  trade  of  North  America,  from  French  to  Englifll 
markets. 

*  This  fingle  confideration  might  feem  fufficient  to  enforpe 
the  propriety,  I  had  almoft  faid  neceffity,  of  making  acquifi- 
tions  in  the  Weft-Indies  even  in  preference,  had  that  been  the 
difpute,  as  it  was  nof,  to  continental  acquifitions ;  but  there  is 
another  confideration  refalting  from  the  fame  fadl,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  ftill  more  cogent. 

*  Thif  author  has  fhewn,  that  our  export  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
is  greatly  InfcTior  to  oar  export  to  the  northern  colonies.  But  he 
has,  perliaps,  more  artfully,  than  ingenuoufly,  omitted  the 
propurti'-n  of  the  inhabitants,  who  call  for  thefe  exports.  In  all 
the  Britilh  illands  it  will  be  difficult  to  raife  the  Whites  to 
90,000  ;  in  North  America  they  exceed  a  million  and  an  half; 
by  which  it  appears  that  one  white  man  in  the  Weft-Indies,  is 
worth  to  the  trade  of  the  mother  country,  about  eight  ifi 
North  America  ;  for  if  a  million  and  an  half  of  inhabitants  ia 
North  America  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  troops)  took  off  in  the 
year  1758,  according  to  his  own  ftating  of  the  queftion,  but 
1,832,948/.  lis.  lod.  and  90,000  inhabitants  in  the  Weft-In- 
dies 877,57  i/.  19;.  lid,  it  appears  at  a  glance  how  much  more 
valuable  the  trade  of  the  Wert -Indies  is,  than  the  trade  of 
North  America,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ; 
and  if  we  were  to  take  in  the  extent  of  territory,  we  fhould  be 
loft  in  the  difproportion.  From  thefe  fads,  furnilhed  by  that 
author  for  a  dired  contrary  purpofe,  we  muft  necelTarily  infer 
it  to  be  our  intereft,  not  indeed  to  contrail,  or  in  any-wife  ne- 
gledV  our  continental  pollefiions,  but  to  attend  to  the  increafe 
of  thofe  between  the  tropicks,  as  the  primary  and  leading  ob- 
je6l  of  our  policy.' 

In  comparing  the  commercial  advantages  of  Minorca,  Ca- 
nada, Senegal,  and  Goree  to  Great  Britain,  in  refpeft  to  thofe 
of  Guadaloupe,  he  reckons  a  ballance  of  five  huodred  and 
eighty-three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty  nine  pounds  three 
iliillings  and  nine-pence,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the  eftimate 
being  deduced  from  the  moft  recent  entries  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 
Enquiring  whether  all  ceflions  made  in  the  negociations  of 
1761,  were  together  equivalent  to  the  reftitutiou  of  Guada- 
loupe, his  words  are, 

*  Thefe  acquifitions  then  wete  Minorca,  Canada,  and  Sene- 
gal, together  with  the  ifie  of  Goree. 

*  The  neutral  i/lands,  Dominique  and  Tobago,  cannot  as  I 
bavelhewn,  in  common  fenfe  be  reckoned  as  acquifitions  made 
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by  that  treaty ;  for  we  yielded  in  their  place  to  France  \if9 
others,  St.  Lucie,  alone  of  infinitely  more  confequence,  and  St. 
Vincent :  thefe  in  their  place  I  fhall  confider  more  at  large  : 
at  prefent  I  Ihall  examine  the  value  of  all  the  allowed  acqui- 
fitions. 

*  Of  Minorca  I  have  already  fpoken,  and  the  enumeration 
of  its  commercial  advantages  was  quickly  finilhed. 

*  I  fhall  now  examine  the  weight  of  Canada  in  the  commer- 
cial fcale.  To  avoid  imcumbring  the  difcourfe,  I  have  thrown 
the  detail  of  the  exported  produce  of  Canada  into  a  table.  The 
fum-total  of  the  export  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  appears  to- 
confift  wholly  of  furs  and  fitins,  and  to  be  no  more  in  value 
than   14015/.  I /J.  \d.  a  year. 

*  The  reader,  habituated  to  the  declamations  with  which  the 
publick  have  been  fo  often  amufed  on  the  fubjeft  of  Canada, 
will  undoubtedly  be  fomewhat  furprized  at  the  inconfiderable 
value  of  this  immenfely  extenfive  country.  For  my  parti  never 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  importance  in  any,  much 
lefs  in  a  trading  light.  Yet  the  precife  ftate  of  its  commerce 
has  fallen  below  ray  own  mean  opinion  of  its  value ;  it  is  evert 
below  the  income  of  very  many  private  eftates  :  and  here  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  this  deficiency,  in  the  direft  trade  betweei> 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  is  not  compenfated,  as  in  our  own 
old  northern  colonies,  by  an  extenfive  traffick  to  the  Weft- 
Indies.  The  trade  between  Canada  and  the  iflands  is  abfolutely 
none  ;  and  it  has  happened  exadly  as  I  at  firft  forefaw,  that 
wh.itever  little  trade  of  this  kind  was  carried  on  whilft  Canada 
continued  in  the  pofleflTion  of  France,  muft  be  loft  and  at  end, 
as  foon  as  ever  Canada  became  an  Engliih  poflTefllon.  The  en- 
tire produce  of  this  province  might  be  imported  hither  in  one 
fingle  fhip  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  exifting  value  of  Canada  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  14,000/.  to  the 
former  ;  a  fliip  or  two  at  moft  to  the  latter. 

■*  The  laft  of  the  acquifitions,  which  we  were  to  have  made 
by  that  treaty,  was  Senegal  and  Goree.  The  value  of  thefe 
places  arifes  principally  from  their  fupplying  us  with  gums, 
which  we  were  before  obliged  to  take  from  the  French.  By  this 
acquifition  we  alfo  add  fomething  to  our  fupply  offlaves.  It 
may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  Senegal  does  not  fupply  very 
many  flaves ;  and  that  thofe  brought  from  thence  are,  of  alt 
the  Africans,  the  leaft  adapted  to  labour,  and  confequently 
bear  the  lovveft  price  at  the  Weft-India  markets. 

*  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  quite  as  exaft  as  I  could  wifh 
in  this  particular  ;  however,  I  have  not  negleded  to  acquire 
the  beft  information  poflible.  None  of  my  accounts  raife  the 
number  of  flaves,  exported  from  Senegal  in  any  year,  to  more 
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llian  looo  ;  and  at  the  bell  price  their  value  at  market  will  not 
txceed  30,000/.  The  gum,  we  receive  annually  from  Senegal, 
may  be  worth  about  7000/.  The- following  table,  therefore, 
will  fliew  in  one  view  the  value  of  the  acquifitions  we  were  to 
have  made  by  that  treaty,  and  the  price  we  were  to  have  paid 
for  them;  and  whether  all  thefe  acquifitions  put  together, 
could  be  confidered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  lofs  we  fhould  have 
fuftained  in  the  furrcnder  of  Guadaioupe.    By  the  late  treaty. 

We  ftiould  have  acquired  We  fliould  have  loft 

1.       s.  d.  1.       s.  d. 

Canada,  worth  7  ^  Guadaioupe,  1 

annually       3      4     5     /  worth  an-  ?■  603269  3  ^ 

Minorca,  ditto,  500  nually        3 

Senegal  and      7 

Goree  j    ^^ 


Total  Aquin-    7 
.tion/.r^.«.    \   51515    >7    I 
fietLokperJn.     551753      6  8 


60326^      3  9  603269   3  9 

commercially  therefore  we  Ihould  have  loft  by  the  bargaia 
above  550,000/.  a  year,  and  have  purchafed  what  we  retained 
at  more  than  ten  times  their  value. 

*  But  if  we  take  into  the  confideration  the  expence  of  keep- 
ing thefe  acquifitions  refpedlively,  the  account  will  then  ftand 
thus :  . 

In  •  Canada  one  regiment  jT.  20,000 

In  Senegal  and  Goree  on^  20,000 

In  Minorca  four  regiments  74,000 


114,000 

*  To  this  charge,  if  we  oppofe  even  the  whole  grofs  value 
of  the  trade  of  all  thefe  places,  there  will  be  found  an  over-bal- 
lance  of  expence  more  than  profit  to  the  amount,  in  time  of 
profoundeft  peace,  of  62,484/.  2s.  in/,  whereas,  allowing  the 
fame  force  to  be  kept  up  in  Guadaioupe  as  I  have  allowed  for 
Canada,  and  deducting  accordingly  20,000/.  from  the  produce 
ofthatifland,  there  will  ftillbe  a  ballance  in  favour  of  Guade- 
loupe of  583,269/.  3/.  gJ. 

*  So  that,  on  making  the  beft  of  the  bargain,  we  muft  lole 

*  *  I  believe  the  reader  will  fee  that  I  ftated  this  account 
moft  exceffively  in  favour  of  Canada,  by  only  charging  Canada 
with  the  fame  forc«  Hid  to  Guadaloup?.' 

U  2  con- 
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confiderably  by  retaining  all  the  territories  we  were  to  have  art- 
quired  by  that  treaty.  The  only  objedl  by  which  we  did,  or  in 
the  nature  of  things  we  could,  gain  any  thing,  we  thought 
proper  to  give  away  without  any  compenfation  at  all. 

*  Were  we  to  cor.fumc  at  home  the  whole  produce  o-f 
Guadaloupe,  the  very  duties  raifed  on  that  produce  would  2- 
mount  to  more  than  the  whole  grofs  produce  of  all  the  reft  of 
our  conquefts.' 

AH  the  reflexions  refpefling  the  diftribution  of  the  Neutral 
Iflands,  difcover  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  a  confiderable  portion  of  fagacity,  and  fincere  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  colonics  and  of  Great  Britain  :  after  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  caufes  that  might  have  induced  the 

ad n  to  overlook    the  advantages  which   would  neceflarify 

refultfrom  the  poflefTion  of  Guadaloupe,  by  the  increafe  of  the 
revenue  and  of  navigation,  the  conftantfupplies  to  our  cotton 
manufa£lures,  and  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  of  keeping 
the  command  of  the  fugar  markets  in  Europe  in  our  own  hands. 
Thefe  caufes  he  refers  to  the  mifreprefentations  o^  felfifh  inte- 
rerefted  perfons,  and  not  to  the  fault  of  the  minifter.  In  con- 
fidering  Canada  as  an  eftablifliment  of  profit,  he  demonftrates, 
that  inland  colonics  can  never  prove,  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, beaeficial  to  Britifli  commerce  ;  that,  independent  of  Ca- 
nada, we  have  land  more  than  fufi:clcnt  for  every  fort  of  pro- 
i\\.\S(  wliich  the  moft  fanguine  pjojedor  can  defire  ;  and  laftly, 
that  if  we  weredelicient  in  an  extent  of  territory,  yet  Canada 
Proper  lies  in  a  climate  abfolutely  incapable  of  furnifhing  any 
one  of  the  commodities,  which  thofe  writers  pretend  may  be 
raifed  in  this  barren  province.  Thence  he  proceeds  roconfider 
its  value  as  an  eftablirtiment  of  defence,  either  as  a  fecurity  to 
our  ncrthern  colonies  from  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
TiS  a  fecurity  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  or  a  fecurity 
againft  a  future  v.ar  in  America.  In  difcuffing  thefe  points  he 
iiifcovers  a  great  fund  of  political  knowledge,  and  fl">rewd  ob- 
fervation  :  but  appears  too  much  prepcfTefied  with  the  ideas  he 
has  formed  of  the  fuperior  importance  of  Guadaloupe.  He 
concludes  with  recomm.ending  to  the   ferious  confideration  of 

the  m y,  whether  at  the  tlofe  of  a  glorious,  but  moft  ex- 

penfive  war,  which  has  laid  fo  heavy  a  burthen  upon  our  reve- 
nue, and  our  credit,  it  ought  not  to  be  one  objeft,  at  leaft,  of 
our  attention,  to  find  in  our  conquefls  fomething  which  might 
enable  us  to  dlminifli,  or  to  fupport  the  enormous  weight  of 
our  debts ;  and  whether  we  ought  not  to  deliberate  maturely, 
before  we  throw  out  of  our  hands  an  acquifition  worth,  at  this 
moment,  the  annual  fum  of  600,000  1.  to  our  dired  Britinv 
commerce  j  for  which  we  (hould  have  only  a  poor  equivalent  ia 
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speculative  projedls  of  trade,  in  places  wliich  never  enjoyed  any 
trade,  and  the  ideal  fecurity  of  places  which  were  never  in  any 
danger. 

Such  is  the  fubdance  of  this  fhrewd,  well-written,  and  very 
intelligent  pamphlet ;  to  many  particulars  in  which  we  nnuft 
accede,  though  we  cannot  join  with  the  writer,  in  thinking 
Canada  fo  trifling  an  acquifition  as  it  is  reprefented,  or  the  dan- 
ger of  our  colonies  merely  ideal,  btfcre  the  redudion  of  that 
province. 

In  a  poftfcript  he  apologizes  for  (omt  trivial  errors,  which 
may  occur  in  courfeof  the  foregoing  pages,  as  they  cannot  in 
the  leaft  invalidate  the  fcope  of  his  arguments ;  and  affirms  that 
he  has  not  pufhed,  to  their  full  extent,  the  advantages  with 
which  he  was  furnillied  by  the  moft  undubitahle  fafts.  To  this 
he  annexes  a  comparative  view  of  the  trade  cf  Guadaloupe,  in 
the  imperfed  ftate  in  which  il  ftood  immediately  after  its  rc- 
du6lion,  and  that  of  Pcnfylvania,  one  of  our  moft  fiourifliing 
colonies  in  North  America,  immediately  before  the  declaration 
of  war  with  France. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  thefe  extra£ls,  that  it  is  not 
without  reafon  wc  allow  fo  much  room  to  this  little  paai])h]et, 
which  we  confider  as  one  of  the  moft  judicious  productions  fmce 
the  commencement  of  polliicalaltercation. 


Art.  VII.  Poems  on  Several  Suhjf^s.  To  nvhUh  is  preJixcJ,  An 
EJJay  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Ancients  ;  In  Tivo  Letters  in" 
Jcrihed  to  the  Right  Hon.  James  Lord  Defkfoord.  By  John 
Ogilvie,  J.  M.     <{io,     Pr.   ioj.  6d,     Keith. 

THE  eye  is  immediately  ftruck,  on  the  firft  fight  of  this 
volume,  with  the  beauty  of  the  paper,  the  neatnefs  of 
the  type,  and  the  elegance  of  the  engravings  with  which  it  is 
cmbelliflied  ;  ornaments  that  add  nothing  to  the  inrrinfic  value, 
but  give  pleafure  to  every  perfon  of  tafte  interefted  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts.  The  frontifpiece,  dcfigncd  and  engraved  by 
Walker,  is  exquifitely  delicate.  The  ruins  of  Tadmor,  prefixed 
to  the  Ode  on  Melancholy,  is  well  imagined  by  the  fame  arti.^  ; 
and  the  head  pieces  to  the  Odes  to  Sleep,  the  Evening,  Time,  and 
the  Genius  of  Shakefpeare,  refied  equal  honour  on  his  fancy 
and  execution ;  which  wc  mention  as  a  proof,  that  all  merit  in 
this  way  is  not  confined  to  foreigners,  and  that  we  rcjcice  at 
any  opportunity  of  applauding  the  performances  of  our  ov.n 
countrymen. 

Moft  of  the  poems  of  which  this  volume  is  compofed  arc  al- 

ready  in  poffcffion  of  the  public.    They  were  ufti^red  forth  in 
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detached  piece :•  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  author's  advertifo- 
ment,  they  were  received  with  that  warm  applauie  which  many 
of  them  certainly  deferve.  As  none,  however,  of  thefe  poem^ 
ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  he  will  ven- 
ture to  pafs  his  own  judgment,  without  regard  to  what  may 
have  been  advanced  by  his  colleagues,  which,  at  prefent  he  has 
no  opportunity  of  confuhing.  Should  both  fentences  coincide 
it  will  be  a  fure  proof  of  impartiality,  and  fhould  they  happen 
to  differ,  it  u  lil  only  ferve  to  evince,  that  perfons  engaged  in 
the  fame  undertaking  may  differ  in  opinion,  and  that  objeds  of 
tafte  admit  of  no  certain  (iandard. 

The  effay  on  the  I^yric  poetry  of  the  ancients,  addrefTed  in 
two  letters  to  lord  Defkfoord,  is  intirely  new,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  Mr.  Cgilvie's  works.  Here  he  difplays  a  rich  fund 
of  erudition,  a  fine  tafte,  a  critical  fagacity,  and  a  perfed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  lyrifts.  Several 
novel  and  ingenious  opinions  are  flarted  ;  and  thofe  poets,  who 
have  for  fo  many  ages  been  the  delight  of  the  more  refined  part 
of  mankind,  are  charai^erized  by  the  happieft:  touches  of  a  de- 
licate pencil.  He  has  accurately  obferved  the  prpgrefs  of  the 
mule,  and  the  different  fafnions  (he  put  on,  in  conformity  tQ 
the  nid  .ners  of  the  times,  from  the  unnatural  defcription  of 
heathen  tj»  r:iOny,  to  the  more  .  .  .le  exprellion  of  delicate  fen- 
timcnt.  The  abufes  of  a  luxuriant  imagination,  is  properly  the 
fubjeN^t  of  the  firft  letter  ;  which  he  in  eitigates  by  a  critical  exa- 
men  of  fome  of  the  earlier  lyric  writers.  Anacreon^s  portrait 
fpeaus  the  very  bard,  and  admirably  expreffes  the  ftile  of  his 
pompofiiions. 

*  Heflouriflied  between  the  6oth  and  70th  Olympiads.  His 
pieces  are  the  offspring  of  genius  and  indolence.  His  fubjeft^ 
are  perfeftly  fuiied  to  his  character.  The  devices  which  he 
would  have  to  be  carved  upon  a  filver  cup,  are  extremely  inge- 
nious. 

*  bweetnefs  and  natural  elegance  chara£lerife  the  writings  of 
this  poet,  as  much  as  careleffnefs  and  eafe  diftinguifhed  his  man- 
ners. In  fome  of  his  pieces  there  is  exuberance  and  even  wild- 
nefs  of  imagination,  as  in  that  particularly  which  is  addreffed 
to  a  young  girl,  where  he  wifties  alternately  to  be  transformec^ 
into  a  mirror,  a  coat,  a  flream,  a  bracelet,  and  a  pair  of  flioes, 
for  the  different  purpofes  which  he  recites.  This  is  meer  fport 
and  wanton nefs,  and  the  poet  would  probably  have  excufed 
himfelf  for  it,  by  alledging  that  he  took  no  greater  liberties  in. 
bis  own  fphere  than  his  predecelTors  of  the  fameprofeffion  had 
done  in  another.  His  indolence  and  love  of  eafe  is  often 
painted  with  great  fimplicity  and  elegance,  and  his  writings 
abound  with  thofe  beautiful  and  unexpefled  turns  which  are 
charadtenftic  of  every  fpecies  of  the  ode,  *  Though 
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•  Though  we  miift  allow  Anacreon  to  have  been  an  original 
genius,  yet  It  is  probable,  cs  I  formerly  obferved,  that  he  took 
Lyric  Poetry  as  he  found  it :  and  without  attempting  to  cor- 
rt^  imperfedions,  of  which  he  might  have  been  fcnfible,  made 
on  the  contrary  the  fame  ufe  of  this  which  a  man  of  addrefs 
will  do  of  the  foibles  of  his  neighboui",  by  employing  them  to 
promote  his  own  particular  purpofes.  We  may  conclude  indeed 
from  the  charaftcr  of  this  Poet,  that  he  was  not  fitted  to  ftrike 
out  new  lights  in  the  field  of  fcience,  or  to  make  confiderable 
deviations  from  the  pradice  of  his  predecefTofs.' 

The  features  of  Horace  are,  in  general,  happily  hit  off,  tho' 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ingenious  critic  has  mifrepre- 
fented  fom.e  traits  in  his  charafler,  from  a  natural  and  amiable 
partiality  to  a  favourite  writer. 

*  Your  lord(hip  (fays  he)  need  not  be  told,  that  the  Roman 
poet,  who  had  the  advantage  of  improving  upon  fo  many  origi- 
nals, takes  in  a  greater  variety  of  fubjecls  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decedbrs,  and  runs  into  more  difFufe  and  diverfified  meafure.  T 
have  faid,  my  Lord,  that  his  fubjedls  are  more  diverfified,  be- 
caufe  in  the  character  of  a  Lyric  Poet  we  muft  confider  him  as 
a  protcfled  imitator  both  of  Anacreon  and  of  Pindar.  In  the 
former  point  of  view  he  falls  under  our  immediate  cognifance; 
in  the  latter  we  lliall  take  a  view  of  him  afrtrwards,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  works  of  that  great  original,  whofe  ex- 
ample he  follows. 

*  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  \v.  the  (horter  odes  of  Ho- 
race there  is  commonly  one  leading  thought,  which  is  finely 
enlivened  with  the  graces  of  defcription.  A  conftant  unity  of 
fentiment  is  therefore  preferved  in  each  of  them,  and  the  abrupt 
flarts  and  fallies  of  palfion  are  fo  artfully  interwoven  with  the 
principal  fubjsfl,  that  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  piece,  we  find 
it  to  be  a  perfedl  imitation  of  nature.  This  poet  (whofe  judg- 
ment appears  to  have  been  equal  to  his  imagination)  is  parti- 
cularly careful  to  obferve  propriety  in  his  moft  irregular  ex- 
curfions,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  pafiion  is  juftified  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  placed.  The  didlion 
of  thefe  poems  is  likewife  adapted  with  great  accuracy  to  the 
fentiment,  as  it  is  generally  concife,  forcible  and  expreflive. 
Brevity  of  language  ought  indeed  particularly  to  cbaradlerife 
this  fpecies  of  the  ode,  in  which  the  Poet  writes  from  immediate 
feeling,  and  is  inlenfely  animated  by  his  fubjeft.  Delicacy  is 
likewife  indifpenfibly  requisite,  bccaufe  the  reader  is  apt  to  be 
difguHed  with  the  leail  appearance  of  conliraint  or  harflinefs 
ifi  a  poem,  whofe  principal  excellence  lies  in  the  happy  and 
elegant  turn  of  a  pointed  refle6lion.  In  fliort,  little  fallies  and 
pidlurefquc  epithets  have  a  fine  eifewl  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  as 
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by  the  former  the   pafilons   are  forcibly  inflamed,  and  by  ths 
latter  their  effeds  are  feelingly  expofed. 

*  Of  all  thefe  delicate  beauties  of  compofition,  the  Odes  of 
Horace  abound  with  pregnant  and  ftriking  examples.  Some- 
times he  difcovers  the  ftrength  of  his  paiTion,  when  he  is  en- 
deavouiing  to  forget  it,  by  a  fudden  and  lively  turn  which  is 
wholly  unexpedlcd. 

'Sometimes  his  pi^Sluresare  heightened  with  beautiful  imagery, 
and  hefeizeth  the  imagination  before  he  appeals  to  reafon.  On 
other  Qccafions  he  breaks  abruptly  into  a  Ihort  and  fpirited  tran- 
fition  ;  and  on  fomc  fubjefts  he  is  led  imperceptibly  into  a  foft 
melancholy,  which  peculiar  elegance  of  exprefiion,  renders  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  A  fine  ftrcke  of  this  kind  occurs  in  his 
beautii'ul  Ode  to  Septimius. — 'Thefe  are  the  fentiments  which 
our  ingenious  critic  entertains  of  Horace  as  a  lyrift,  many  of 
which  have  been  condemned,  upon  the  juftcft  principles,  by 
the  Itrarned  and  fagacious  lord  Kayrais,  in  his  Elements  of  Cri^ 
ticifm. 

In  thefecond  letter  to  his  noble  patron,  Mr.  Ogilvie  inquires 
what  fnarc  imagination  claims  in  the  compofitioa  of  the  ode, 
and  what  are  the  errors  into  which  the  odill  is  mort:  eafiiy  be- 
trayed. He  fcts  out  with  refuting  a  mift^ken  lotion,  that  a 
poet  may,  with  greater  eafe,  excite  admiration  v.hcn  his  theme 
is  fublime,  than  when  it  is  common,  and  fuch  as  we  have  been 
accuHomed  to  contemplate.  His  fentiments  on  this  point  arc 
peculiarly  beautiful. 

*  Admiration  is  a  pafllon  which  can  never  be  exerted  in  any 
perfon,  unlefs  when  there  is  fcmething  great  and  affonifling, 
cither  in  the  general  difpofition  of  a  work  or  in  fome  of  the  fe- 
parate  members  of  which  it  is  formed.  Thus  we  admire  a 
whole  piece,  when  we  obferve  that  the  parts  which  compofe  it 
are  placed  in  a  flriking  and  uncommon  combination,  and  wc 
even  confirier  one  happy  ftroke  as  an  indication  of  genius  in 
the  ariift.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  fubjc6l  of  a  Poem  is 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  that  its  moll  efiential  members  cannot  be 
ftt  in  any  light  dillin£l  from  that  in  v/hich  cuftom  and  experi- 
ence has  led  us  to  confider  them.  Thus  when  the  Foet  ad. 
drelfed  an  hymn  to  Jupiter,  Diana,  or  Apollo,  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  his  readers  were  well  apprifed  of  the  general 
manner,  in  which  it  was  neceffary  to  treat  of  thefe  perfonages, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  otfended,  if  he  had  prefum.ed 
to  ciiTcr  in  any  material  point  from  the  opinions  handed  down 
by  traditionary  evidence.  It  was  therefore  neceffary,  that  the 
Poet  fliould  manage  a  fNjbjetl  of  this  kind  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Rubens  and  Caypel  have  painted  the  Crucifixion,  by  either 
varying  !£;e  atttiude  of  the  principal  objesfl  to  ma^e.  it  more  fub-. 
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lime  and  admirable,  or  by  rendering  fome  inferior  fgurt  pi6tu- 
refque  and  animated  which  had  cfcaped  the  notice  of  his  prede- 
ccflbrs.  When  therefore  a  fublime  objeft  is  not  fhown  in  fome 
great  and  uncommon  point  of  view,  the  Poet  fmks  in  our 
cfteem  as  much  as  he  would  have  rifen  in  it,  if  we  had  found  his 
genius  equal  to  his  ambition. 

*  As  1  have  already  borrowed  one  illuftration  from  painting, 
permit  me  to  recall  to  your  lordfliip's  memory,  that  noble  fi- 
gure by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  permitted  Raphael  to  re- 
prefent  the  Eternal  Father,  a  figure  which  has  been  always  con- 
fidercd  as  one  of  thegreateil  ornaments  of  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican.  Any  perfon  may  conclude  that  the  difficulty  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  this  great  attempt,  muft  have  bore  fome  proportion  to 
the  temerity  (fliall  we  call  it)  of  venturing  to  defign  it.  If  this 
celebrated  artift  had  failed  of  throwing  into  that  figure  an  air 
wholly  extraordinary,  his  defign  would  either  have  been  conli- 
dered  as  rafli,  or  his  imagination  cenfured  as  deficient. 

*  On  the  contrary,  the  Poet  who  chufeth  a  more  unpromif- 
ing  fubjeft,  and  difplays  an  unexpedcd  fertility  of  invention 
in  his  manner  of  treating  it,  is  admired  as  an  original  genius, 
and  the  perufal  of  his  work  excites  in  our  mind  the  raoft  agree- 
able mixture  of  furprize  and  pleafure.' 

He  gives  inftances  from  Callimachus,  Pindar,  and  the  prince 
of  the  Epic  tribe,  to  prove,  that  admiration  is  not  merely  ex- 
cited by  the  dignity  of  the  fubjed  ;  but  that  it  refults  from  tho 
great  and  uncon-mon  circumftances  which  are  happily  throwa 
into  the  defcription.  No  man  indeed  ever  doubted,  that  ge- 
nius could  elevate  the  fubjecl  ;  yet  Mr.  Ogilvie  mufl:  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  choice  of  a  fubjeft  is  a  conficlerable  part  of  ge- 
nius ;  and  that  fome  themes  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  raifing  admiration  by  the  utmoft  force  of  defcription, 
■while  others  are  almoft  equally  incapable  of  being  confidered 
without  emotion. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  imagination  claims  a  higher 
Ihare  of  merit  in  the  compofitions  of  the  lyrift,  than  in  any 
other  fpecies  of  poetry  ;  becaufe  in  the  other  branches  of  this 
art  different  ends  may  be  obtaitied,  and  different  expedients  de- 
vifed  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  :  whereas  the  mofl  perfeft 
kind  of  lyric  poetry  admits  only  of  that  end,  to  attain  which, 
this  faculty  of  the  mind  in  its  utmofi  vigour  is  indifpenfably  re- 
quifite.  By  this  peculiarity  of  the  ode,  the  lyrift  is  feduced  into 
a  blemilh  no  lefs  exceptionable  than  harrennefs.  By  a  profufion 
ef  ornament  and  graces,  his  fentiments  become  fuperficial,  or 
cvercharged  with  colouring,  and  the  thought  is  enervated  in 
proportion  to  the  luxuriance  of  fancy.  Variety  of  imagery, 
^old  tranfitions,  and  vivid   pi^Elurefciue  dcfcriptlons,  confiitute 
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the  excellency  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The  Epic  writer  may  be 
fometimes  indulged  with  purfuing  an  idea,  and  running  a  meta- 
phor into  length  ;  but  the  Lyric  poet  muft  take  the  greateft 
care  that  his  nnetaphors  correfpond  to  the  objeft,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  fliew  its  complete  proportions  in  the  fulleft  point  of 
view,  v\ithout  including  foreign  and  unappropriated  epithets. 
In  a  word,  the  metaphors  ought  to  be  fhort,  expreflive,  and  per-» 
fedly  fitted  to  the  fubjedl  to  be  illuftrated,  like  thofe  obfervable 
in  the  Lyric  odes  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  The  poet  muft 
alfo  be  careful  to  aliign  to  every  object  that  precife  degree  of 
colour,  as  well  as  that  importance  in  the  arrangement  of  fcnti- 
ments,  which  it  feems  peculiarly  to  demand.  A  defedalfo  in 
the  choice  or  difpofition  of  images,  is  fignally  perceivable  in  the 
Lyric  compofitions. 

'  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  the  Lyric  Poet,  who  would 
avoid  thecenfure  of  compofing  with  inequality,  to  conflderthe 
colouring  of  which  particular  ideas  are  naturally  fufceptible,  and 
to  difcriminate  properly  betwixt  fentiments,  whofe  native  fub- 
limity  requires  but  litt-  aifirtance  from  the  pencil  of  art,  and 
a  train  or  riio-jgrit  whicn  (ihat  it  may  correfpond  to  the  former] 
demands  the  heightening  of  poetic  painting.The  allonifhing  in,. 
equalities  which  we  meet  with,  even  in  the  produdions  of  un- 
queftioned  genius,  are  originally  to  be  deduced,  from  the  care- 
lelTnefs  of  the  Poet  who  permitted  his  imagination  to  be  hur- 
ried from  one  objedl  to  another,  dwelling  with  pleafure  upon 
a  favourite  idea,  and  pafilng  (lightly  over  intermediate  fleps, 
that  he  may  catch  that  beauty  which  fluctuates  on  the  gaze  of 
expeftation.' 

Every  branch  of  the  ode  ought  to  be  charaflerifed  by  a  pecu- 
liar degree  of  vivacity,  and  even  vehemence  of  thought  and 
expreffion,  which  it  is  impoihble  to  preferve  without  diverfity 
and  ccncinnity  joined  with  energy  and  fire. 

What  Mr.  Ogilvie  remarks  on  perfonification  is  very  judi-» 
cious ;  but  we  fee  no  reafon  why  propriety  in  this  figure  is  pe-r 
culiarly  requifite  in  the  odift.  His  obfcrvations  on  the  genius 
and  manner  of  Pindar,  are  exceedingly  ingjenious;  and  the  cri* 
ticifms  on  fome  pafiages  in  the  odes  of  Flaccus,  difcover  a  re-, 
fined  tafte  and  much  judgment. — Let  us  now  fee  how  far  he  has 
been  able  to  adhere  in  his  poetical  compofitions  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  his  critique  on  Lyric  poetry. 

In  the  pretty  ode  on  Melancholy,  the  author  has  indulged 
himfelf  in  a  fine  train  of  thought,  from  which  he  makes  fome 
tranfitions,  which,  we  apprehend,  are  little  fuited  to  the  fub- 
jecl.  Some  of  the  images  introduced,  rather  excite  dread  than 
melancholy, 
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*  Or  bear  me  far  to  yon  bleak  difmal  plain, 
Where  fell-ey'd  tygers  all  a-thirft  for  blood 

Howl  to  the  defart  ;  while  the  horrid  train. 
Roams  o*er  the  wild  where  once  great  Babel  Hood.' 

Propriety  of  metaphor  is  hardly  fuftained  in  the  laft  of  thefe 
four  lines,  which  has  fcarce  any  meaning  at  all. 

*  PerchM  like  a  raven  on  fome  blafted  yew. 
Let  guilt  revolve  the  thought-diftradling  fm  ; 

Scared while  her  eyes  furvey  th'etherial  blue. 

Left  heav'n*s/r(7»^  ligbtning  burji  the  dark  'wiihin.^ 

The  firft  fix  ftanzas  glow  indeed  with  fine  imagery,  and  thefe 
lines  which  we  are  going  to  quote  abound  with  noble  fenti- 
ments  and  folemn  verfification,  though  we  cannot  think  them 
intirely  in  the  character  of  Lyrick  poetry. 

*  When  bleeds  the  heart  as  genius  blooms  unknown. 
When  melts  the  eye  o'er  Virtue's  mournful  bier ; 

Not  wealth,  but  Pity  fwells  the  burfting  groan. 
Not  pow'r,  but  whifpering  Nature  prompts  the  tear. 

Say,  gentle  mourner,  in  yon  mouldy  vault. 
Where  the  worm  fattens  on  fome  fcepter'd  brow. 

Beneath  that  roof  with  fculptur'd  marble  fraught. 
Why  fleeps  unmov'd  the  breathlefs  duft  below  ? 

Sleeps  it  more  fweetly  than  the  fimple  fwain. 
Beneath  fome  moffy  turf  that  relb  his  head  ? 

Where  the  'lone  Widow  tells  the  Night  her  pain. 
And  Eve'  with  dewy  tears  embalms  the  dead. 

The  lily,  fcreen'd  from  ev'ry  ruder  gale. 
Courts  not  the  cultur'd  fpot  where  rofes  fpring: 

But  blows  neglefted  in  the  peaceful  vale. 
And  fcents  the  zephirs  balmy-breathing  wing. 

The  bufts  of  grandeur,  and  the  pomp  of  pow'r. 
Can  thefe  bid  Sorrow's  gulhing  tears  fubfide  ? 

Can  thefe  avail,  in  that  tremendous  hour. 
When  Death's  cold  hand  congeals  the  purple  tide  ? 

Ah  no ! — the  mighty  names  are  heard  no  more : 
Pride's  thought  fublime  and  Beauty's  kindling  bloona 

Serve  but  to  fport  one  flying  moment  o'er. 
And  fwell  with  pompous  verfe  the  fcutchon'd  tomb. 

For  me  : — may  Pafllon  ne'er  my  foul  invade. 
Nor  be  the  whims  of  towering  Frenzy  giv'n  ; 

Let  Wealth  ne'er  court  me  from  the  peaceful  (hade, 
Where  Contemplation  wings  the  foul  to  heav'n. 

O  guard 
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O  giaard  me  fafe  from  Joy*s  enticing  fnare  ! 
With  each  extreme  that  Pleafure  tries  to  hide, 

The  poifon'd  breath  of  flow- con  fuming  Care, 
The  noife  of  Folly,  and  the  dreams  of  Pride. 

But  oft  when  Midnight's  fadly  folemn  knell 
Sounds  long  and  diftant  from  the  flcy-top't  tower  ; 

Calm  let  me  fit  in  Profper's  lonely  cell, 
Or  walk  with  Milton  thro'  the  dark  Obfcure. 

Thus  when  the  tranfient  dream  of  life  is  fled. 
May  feme  fad  friend  recall  the  former  years ; 

Then  flretch'd  in  filence  o'er  my  dufty  bed, 
Pour  the  warm  gufli  of  fympathetic  tears.' 

The  invocation  to  the  genius  of  Shakefpeare  Is  pregnant  with 
true  poetic  fancy ;  and  the  concluding  verfes  are  as  happily 
turned  and  introduced  as  any  we  remember  in  the  EngUfh 
language. 

But  ah !  on  Sorrow's  cyprefs  bough 
Can  Beauty  breathe  her  genial  bloom  ? 

On  Death's  cold  cheek  will  Paflion  glow  ? 
Or  Mufic  warble  from  the  tomb  ? 
There  fleeps  the  Bard,  whofe  tuneful  tongue 
Pour'd  the  full  ftream  of  mazy  fong. 
Young  Spring  with  lip  of  ruby,  here 
Showers  from  her  lap  the  bluftiing  year; 
While  along  the  turf  reclin'd. 
The  loofe  wing  fwimming  on  the  wind, 
The  Loves  which  forward  gefture  bold. 
Sprinkle  the  fod  with  fpangling  gold; 
And  oft  the  blue-ey'd  Graces  trim 
Dance  lightly  round  on  downy  limb  ; 
Oft  too,  when  Eve'  demure  and  fliil 
Chequers  the  green  dale's  purling  rill. 
Sweet  Fancy  pours  the  plaintive  ftrain ; 
Or  wrapt  in  foothing  dream. 
By  Avon's  ruffled  ftream. 
Hears  the  low-murmuring  gale  that  dies  along  the  plain.' 

In  the  ode  to  Time,  the  following  beautiful  image  fuddenly 
breaks  in  on  the  reader  : 

*  But  ah,  what  hand  the  fmiling  profjpef^  brings  1 

What  voice  recalls  th'  expiring  day  I 

See  darting  fwift  On  eagle-wings. 

The  glancing  Moment  burfts  away  \ 

So  from  fome  mountain's  head, 

In  mantling  gold  array'd, 
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While  brlght-ey'd  Fancy  ftands  in  fweet  furprize  : 

The  vale  where  mufing  Quiet  treads, 

The  How'r-clad  lawns,  and  bloomy  meads. 

Or  ftreams  where  Zephyr*  loves  to  ftray 

Beneath  the   pale  Eve's  twinkling  ray  j 

Or  waving  woods  detain  the  fight :  — 

— When  from  the  gloomy  cave  of  Night 

Some  cloud  fweeps  (hadovvy  o'er  the  duiky  fkies, 

And  wraps  the  flying  fcene  that  fades,  and  fwims,  and  dies.' 

The  climax  would  have  been  more  regular  by  tranrpofing  the 
words  to  fwims  and  fades. 

There  are  many  ftriking  fentrments,  and  ingenious  imita- 
tions in  the  ode  to  Sleep  ;  but  we  particularly  admire  the  next 
ode  to  Evening,  for  the  novelty  of  the  obje<^s  prefented  to  the 
imagination,  the  richnefs  of  the  painting,  and  the  variety  of 
the  colouring. 

Several  other  poems  in  this  colledion  have  diftinguifhed  me- 
rit, and  even  thofe  for  which  the  author  pleads  in  apology,  that 
they  were  juvenile  performances,  would  not  difcredit  the  firft 
poet  of  the  age,  Poflibly  we  maybe  peculiar  in  this  warm  ap- 
probation of  our  author,  of  whom  we  never  remember  to  have 
heard  before;  but  we  fpeak  from  our  feelings,  and  have  given 
fufficient  fpecimens  for  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment. 


Art.  VIII.     The.  Ghofi.     By  the  Author.     Part  I.  II,  and  IIL 
^to.  Pr.  4/.     Flexney. 

TV/TANY  of  our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not,  furprized,  that 
"*•■■•  amongrt  the  feveral  literary  produ6lions  which  we  have 
animadverted  on  for  feme  months  pall,  Mr.  Churchill's  Ghofi 
ftiould  \\2ive glided  by  us  unnoticed  :  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  im- 
proper to  acquaint  them,  thai  we  purpofely  deferred  our  remarks 
on  that  poem  untill  the  whole  fhould  be  completed,  of  which  we 
Uere  every  day  in  expedlation.  As  we  have  now  reafon  to  think, 
from  our  perufal  of  the  third  hoo\i  (lately  publifhed)  that  the 
fubjed  is  at  length  exhaufted,  Vv'e  fhall  fubmit  to  the  public 
our  free  opinion  concerning  the  merit  of  this  performance. 

The  apparition  in  Cock  -Lane,  with  all  the  circumftances 
attending  it,  was  too  fair  a  fubjedl  of  ridicule  to  efcape 
the  fatirical  genius  of  the  author  of  the  Rofciad,  who  has 
taken  occafion,  through  the  channel  of  this  popular  topic,  to 
convey  to  us  his  opinion  of  men  and  things  with  great  freedom 
and  equal  feverity.  As  we  are  always  ready  to  do  juftice  to 
every  produtVmn  of  genius  that  falls  under  our  infpe6\ion,  the 
fame  impartiality  which  obliged  us  to  condemn  tbis  gentleman's 
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laft  effay,  will  induce  us  to  acknowledge  the  great  poeti- 
cal merit  of  this  performance  ;  tho*  at  the  fame  time  we  cannot 
but  lament  that  its  beauties  arefullied  byfeveral  perfonal  reflec- 
tions, and  malevolent  farcafms,  occafionally  interfperfed  on 
fome  very  refpe£lable  charafters.  We  are  always  concerned  to 
find  genius  and  parts  fourcdby  fpleen  and  ill-nature,  and  to  fee 
an  author  ftepping  out  of  his  way  to  degrade  talents  by  abufe 
and  fcurrility.  Exclufive  of  thefe  blemifhes,  we  are  certain  the 
performance  before  us  will  give  our  readers  much  pleafure  and 
entertainment,  as  it  abounds  in  ftrokes  of  humour  and  fenfible 
reflections,  and  with  regard  to  the  numbers  is,  for  the  molt  part^ 
unexceptionable  ;  not  only  the  meafure  ufed  by  Butler,  but  the 
wit,  fpirit,  and  manner  of  that  author,  are  happily  hit  off  in 
this  poem. 

The  firft  book  (which  is  the  befl)  is  taken  up  in  a  kind  of 
chronological  account  of  the  progrefs  of  fuperflition,  from  the 
earlier  ages  down  to  the  prefent  time.  The  folly  of  antient  di- 
vination is  huraoroufly  ridiculed  in  the  following  lines,  which 
are  truly,  and  in  every  fenfe  Hudibraftic  : 

*  Among  the  Romans  not  a  bird 
Without  a  prophecy  was  heard ; 
Fortunes  of  empires  often  hung 
On  the  magician  magpye's  tongue. 
And  ev'ry  crow  was  to  the  ftate 
A  fure  interpreter  of  fate. 
Prophets,  embodied  in  a  college, 
(Time  out  of  mind  your  feat  of  knowledge^ 
For  genius  never  fruit  can  bear 
Unlefs  it  firfl  is  planted  there. 
And  folid  learning  never  falls 
Without  the  verge  of  college  walls) 
Infallible  accounts  would  keep 
When  it  was  bcft  to  wetch  or  fleep. 
To  eat  or  drink,  to  go  or  flay, 
And  when  to  fight  or  run  away. 
When  matters  were  for  aftion  ripe 
By  looking  at  a  double  tripe ; 
When  emperors  would  live  or  die 
They  in  an  afs's  fcull  could  fpy, 
When  gen'rals  would  their  ftation  keep 
Or  turn  their  backs,  in  hearts  oi  Jheep, 
In  matters,  whether  fmall  or  great. 
In  private  families  or  ftate, 
As  amongft  us,  the  holy  feer 
Officioufly  would  interfere, 
With  pious  arts  and  rev'rend  flcill 
Would  bend  lav  bigots  to  his  will; 

z     '  WouM 
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Would  help  or  injure  foes  or  friends, 
*    Juft  as  it  fervMfhis  private  ends. 
Whether  in  honeft  way  of  trade 
Traps  for  virginity  were  laid, 
Or  if,  to  make  their  party  great, 
Defigns  were  form'd  againft  the  ftate, 
Regardlefs  of  the  common  weal, 
Bylnt'reft  led  which  they  call  zeal. 
Into  the  fcale  was  always  thrown, 
The  will  of  heav'n  to  back  their  onvn,^ 

From  Rome  our  author  tranfports  us  to  England,  a  land  he 
compliments  fo  far  as  to  fay,  ivbere  follies  naturally  grow  ;  and 
laughs  in  very  good  metre  at  Campbell,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
fortune-teller,  and  others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  to  whom 

« the  happy  art  was  known. 

To  tell  our  fortunes,  make  their  trMttJ 

The  following  lines,  which  ferve  to  introduce  the^ojJ,  have 
that  pleafmg  effeft,  which  truth,  eafe,  and  fimplicity,  will  al« 
ways  produce. 

*  Whilft,  in  contempt  of  all  our  pains. 
The  tyrant  Superfiition  reigns 
Imperious  in  the  heart  of  man. 
And  warps  his  thoughts  from  Nature's  plan  ; 
Whilft  fond  Credulity,  who  ne*er 
The  weight  of  wholcCome  doubts  could  bear. 
To  Reafon  and  herfelf  unjuft. 
Takes  all  things  blindly  upon  truft  ; 
Whilft  Curiofity,  whofe  rage 
No  mercy  fhews  to  fex  or  age, 
Muft  be  indulg'd  at  the  expence 
Of  'Judgment f  Truth,  and  Common  Senfe  j 
Impoftures  cannot   but    prevail. 
And  when  old  miracles  grow  ftale. 
Jugglers  will  ftill  the  art  purfue, 
And  entertain  the  world  with  new,^ 

The  ridicule  on  innjocations,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
book,  tho'  rather  too  long,  has  humour  and  archnefs  in  it;  and 
his  oztTj  to  truthy  is  extremely  pleafmg  and  poetical. 

*  If,  in  the  giddy  hours  of  youth. 
My  conftant  foul  adher'd  to  Truth ; 
If,  from  the  time  1  firft  wrote  man, 
1  ftill   purfu'd  thy  facred  plan, 
Tempted  by  Intereft  in  vain 
To  wear  mean  Fal(hood*s  golden,  chain  ;  I^ 
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If,  for  a  feafon  drawn  away. 
Starting  from  Virtue's  path  aftray. 
All  low  difguife  I  fcorn'd  to  try. 
And  dar'd  to  fin,  but  not  to  lie  ; 
Hither,  O  hither,  condefcend. 
Eternal  Truth,  thy  fteps  to  bend. 
And  favour  Himy  who  ev'ry  hour 
Confeffes  and  obeys  thy   pow*r  !* 

St  Jic  omnia O. Churchill,  we  fliould   never  have  found 

fault  with  thee ! — The  ghofl  is  now  brought  upon  the  ftage, 
and  uftiered  in  thus : 

*  This  Apparition  (with  relation 
To  ancient  modes  of  deri'vationy 
Ihii  we  may  properly  fo  call. 
Although  it  ne'er  appears  at  all> 
As,  by  the  way  of  inuendoy 

Lucus  is  made  a  ncn  luundo) 
Superior  to  the  vulgar  mode. 
Nobly  difdains  that  fervile  road. 
Which  coward  ghofts,  as  it  appears, 
Have  walk'd  in   full  five  thoufand  years> 
And  for   reftraint  too  mighty  grown. 
Strikes  out  a  method  of  her  tnw, 

*  Others,  may  meanly  ftart  away„ 
Aw'd  by  the  herald  of  the  day, 
With  faculties  too  weak  to  bear 
The  frelhnefs  of  the  morning  air. 
May  vanifli  with  the  melting  gloom, 
And  glide  in  filence  to  the  tomb; 

She  dares  the  fun's  moft  piercing  light. 

And  knocks  by  day  as  well  as  night  ; 

Othersy  with  mean  and  partial  view, 

Their  vifits  pay  to  one  or  tivoy 

She,  great  in  reputation  grown. 

Keeps  the  beft  company  in  town; 

Our  a£live  enterprifing  ghoft. 

As  large  and  fplendid  routs  can  boaft 

As  thofe,  which  rais'd  by  Pride^s  command, 

Block  up  the  paflage  thro'  the  Strand.' 

The  reader,  we  are  pretty  fure,  would  not  wifTi  to  blot  out 
any  of  thefe  lines,  but  the  two  laft,  which  convey  an  invi- 
dious fneer  that  furely  had  better  have  been  omitted ;  but  it 
has  been  the  cuftom  of  fatyrifts,  time  out  of  mind,  to  indulge 
their  talents  for  abufe  at  the  expence  of  truth  and  humanity.  It 
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IS  a  common  faying,  that  *  ivhen  the  nvine  is  in^  the  tvit's  out  ;* 
it  is  perhaps  equally  true*  that  when  the  nvtYsinr  good-nature 
and  prudence  are  cut.  This  gcjitleman  would  not  otherwife, 
we  think,  in  the  fequel  of  this  poem,  have  fallen  foul  on  fome 
charadlers  to  whom  the  world  of  literature  have  great  obliga- 
tions ;  but  let  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  the  bitternefs  of  fa- 
tire,  perufe  and  enjoy  our  author^s  fevere  ftriftures  on  Avaro, 
Plaufible,  and  Pompofo.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  treat  our 
readers  with  a  peep  into  Fanny's  vault,  whicl  '^  *^^us  humo- 
roufly  defcribed  : 

*  A  Vault  ;■/  was,  long  time  applied 
To  hold  the  la{t  remains  of  Pride  : 
No  Beggar  there,  of  humble  race, 
And  humble  fortunes,  finds  a  place; 
To  reft  in  P»mp  as  well  as  Eaje 
The  only  way's  to  pay  the  Fees, 
fco/sy  Rogues y  and  if^hores,  if  Rich  and  Great ^ 
Proud  e'en  in  death,  here  rot  in  State. 
No  thieves  difiobe  the  loell-dreji  dead. 
No  plumbers  ftcal  \\\tfacred  lead. 
Quiet  and  fafe  the  bodies  lie. 
No  Sextan  felly  no  Surgeons  huy^ 

When   the  heroes  ad'ventured forth  to  this  vault,  our  authoC 
tells  us,  that 

* Caution  before 

With  heedful  ftep  the  lanthorn  bore, 
Pointing  at  graves,  and  in  the  rear. 
Trembling y   and   talking  loud,   went  Fear.'' 

Thefe  images  are  to  the  laft  degree  pi£lurefque  and  poetical. 
The  fecond  book  concludes  thus  : 

*  Defcend  then  Truth,  and  guard  my  fide. 
My  mufe,  my  patronefsy  and  guide  ! 
L^t  others  at  invention  aim, 
And  feek  by  falfities  for  fame; 
Our  ftory  wants  not  at  this  rime. 
Flounces  and  furkelovjs  in  rhime  : 
Relate  plain  fads ;  be  brief  and  bold  3 
And  let  the  poets,  fam'd  of  cldy 
Seek,  whilft  our  artlefs  tale  we  tell. 
In  vain  to  find  a  parallel  : 
Silent  all  Three  went  In,   about 
All  Three  turn'd  Silent,  and  Came  Out.' 

Vol.  XIV.  OMer  1762,  X  Th^ 
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The  third  book  of  the  Ghojiy  which,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
priety  of  its  title,  might  as  well  have  been  called  the  Third  Boofe 
of  x\it  JEneidy  the  Dunciad^  the  Rcfciady  or  any  thing  ^\{^,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  much  inferior  to  the  other  two,  though  by  no 
means  deftitute  of  poetical  mev'xt,  confiliing  principally  of  long 
digreflions,  iinconneded  {"allies  of  wit,  and  fevere  refic£lions  on 
feme  particular  perfons,  who  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  of- 
fend this  moft  vindictive  author  :  amongft  thefe  the  poor  inof- 
fenfwe  laureat  comes  in  for  a  plentiful  rtiare  of  abufe,  and  is 
treated  with  more  afpcrity  than  a  charafter  fo  harmlefs  could, 
we  think,  well  deferve ;  for,  as  a  poet,  not  much  more  good- 
natur'd  than  Mr.  Churchill,  has  obferved, 

«  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ?* 

Pomppfo  and  Plaufibk,  with  two  new  chara<fters,  Dulhnan  and 
Crapty  are  likewife  brought  upon  the  ftage,  and  rendered  as  ri- 
diculous as  the  bitternefs  of  ftrongly  pointed  fatire,  and  good 
verfe,  can  pofTibly  make  them  :  but  as  we  received  no  pleafure 
ourfelves  from  this  part  of  our  author's  performance,  we  fhall 
give  our  readers  no  extrafts  but  thofe  which  had  (in  our  eyes 
at  leaft)  the  rr.oft  real  and  intrinfic  merit.  Amongft  thefe,  the 
following  defcription  of  Fame  is  perhaps  the  moft  ilriking  and 
pi<5luref(iue  : 

•  A  prattling  gojjjpy  on  whofe  tongue 
Proof  of  perpetual  motion's  hung, 
Whofe  lungs  in  ftrength  all  lungs  furpafs". 
Like  her  own  Trumpet  made  of  brafs. 
Who  with  an  hundred  pair  of  eyes 

The  vain  attacks  of  fleep  defies. 
Who  with  an  hundred  pair  of  wings 
News  from  the  fartheft  quarters  brings. 
Sees,  hears,  and  tells,  untold  before. 
All  that  Ihe  knows,  and  ten  times  more.* 

Mr.  Churchiirs  excufe  for  wandering  and  digrcffing  is  fo 
well  exprefied,  that  one  would  almoft  forgive  his  ramWings  for 
the  pleafure  of  reading  it. 

*  The  man  who  deals  in  humble  profe. 
Tied  down  by  rule   and  method   goes. 
But  they  who  court  the  vig'rous  Mufe 
Their  carriage  have  a  right  to  chufe. 
Free  as  the  air,  and  unconfin'd, 

Swift  as  the  motions  of  the  mind. 
The  Poet  darts  from  place  to  place. 
And  inftant  bounds  o'er  time  and  fpacf. 

Nature 
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Nature  (whilft  blended  lire  and  (kill 
inflame  our  pallions  to  his  will) 
Smiles  at  her  violated  laws. 
And  crowns  his  daring  with  applaufe. 

<  Should  there  be  ftill  fome  rigid  few 
Who  keep  propriety  in  view, 
Whofe  heads  turn   round,  and  cannot  bear 
This  whirling  paflage  thro'  the  air. 
Free  leave  have  fuch  at  home  to  fit. 
And  write  a  regimen  for  wit : 
To  clip  our  pinions  let  them  try. 
Not  having  heart  themfelves  to  fly.* 

His  compliment  to  the  author  of  Triftram  Shandy   on  th?f 
fame  occafion,  is  pretty  and  poetical : 

«  Could  I,  whilft  Humor  held  the   Quill, 
Could  I  digrejs  with  half  that  fkill, 
Could  I  with  half  that  (kill  return, 
Which  we  fo  much  admire  in  Sterne, 
Where  each  Digreffion,  feeming  vain. 
And  only  fit  to  entertain, 
Is  found  on  better  recolledlion. 
To  have  a  juft  and  nice  Conne£lion, 
To  help  the  whole  with  wond'rous  art, 
Whence  it  feems  idly  to  depart. 
Then  (hould  our  Readers  ne'er  accufe 
Thefe  wild  excurfions  of  the  Mufe, 
Ne'er  backward  turn  dull  Pages  o'er 
To  recoiled  what  went  before; 
Deeply  imprefs'd,  and  ever  new 
Each  Image  paft  (hould  (lart  to  view. 
And  We  to  Duli.man  now  come  in. 
As  if  we  ne'er  had  abfent  been.* 

His  compliment  (if  fuch  it  (hould  be  called)  to  the  befl:  of 
kings,  is  elegant  and  genteel: 

*  How  nught  the  Mufe  exalt  her  lays, 
And  wanton  in  a  Monarch's  praife. 
Tell  of  a  Prince  in  England  born, 
Whofe  Virtues  England's  crown  adorn. 
In  Youth  a  pattern  unto  age, 
So  cha(te,    fo  Pious,  and  fo  Sage, 
Who,  true  to  all  thofe  facred  bands 
Which  private  happinefs  demands. 
Yet  never  let's  them  rife  above 
The  ftronger  ties  of  Public  Love.* 

X  %  Thf 
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The  lines  whidh  follow  thefe  are  nervous,  manly,  and  fucll 
as  no  Englilhman  can  read  without  pleafure  : 

*  With  confcious  Pride  fee  England  ftand. 
Our    holy  Charter  in  her  hand, 
She  waves  it  round,  and  o'er  the  Ifle 
See  Liberty  and  Courage  fmile. 
No  more  (he  mourns  her  treafures  hurl'd 
In   Subfidies  to    all  the  world, 
No  more  by  foreign  threats  difmay'd. 
No  more  deceiv'd  with  foreign  aid. 
She  deals  out  Sums  to  fetty  States, 
Whom  Honour  fcorns,  and  Reafon  hates. 
But,  wifer  by  Experience  grown. 
Finds  fafety  in  herfelf  alone. 

«  Whilft  thus,   (lie  cries,  my  children  ftand. 
An  honeft,  valiant,   nati've  band, 
A  train'd  Militia,  brave  and  free. 
True  to  their  King,  and  true  to  Me, 
No  foreign  Hirelings  fiiall  be  known. 
Nor  need  we  Hirelings  of  our  onjjn. 
Under  a  juft  and  pious  reign 
The  Statefman's  fophiQry  is  vain, 
Vain  is  each  vile  corrupt  pretence, 
Thefe  are  my  tiatural  defence. 
Their  Faiih  1  know,  and  they  ihall  prove. 
The  Bulwark  of  the  King  they  Love.' 

Thofe  who  love  the  Scots,  will  not  greatJy  admire  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

«  Thedupe  of  Sco.Ts  (a  fatal  race. 
Whom  God   in  ixrath  contrivM  to  place. 
To  fcourge  our  crimes,  and  gall  our  pride, 
A  conllant  thorn  in  England's  fide, 
Whom  firft,  our  greatnefs  to  oppofe. 
He  in  his  vengeance  mark'd  for  fcesi 
Then,   more  to  ferve  his  wrathful  ends. 
And  more  to  curfe  j;j,  mark'd  for  Friends,)* 

The  defcription  of  the  To^xer  and  Billing/gatty  at  the  latfef 
end  of  the  third  hook,  has  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  it ;  and 
fhews  that  the  author  of  this  poem  has  it  in  his  power,  when- 
ever he  thinks  fir,  to  divert  and  entertain,  without  having,  re-* 
courfe  to  bitter  farcafm,  and  perfonal  invedives. 

•  Near  to  that  TowV,  which,  as  we're  told. 
The  mighty  Julius  rais'd  of  old. 

Where, 
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Where,  to  the  Block  by  Jnftice  led. 
The  ReM  Scot  hath  often  bled, 
Where  Arms  are  kept  fo  clean,  fo  bright, 
'Twerc  S'm  they  fliould  be  foil'd  in  fighr. 
Where  Brutes  of  foreign  race  are  fliewn 
By  Brutes  much  greater  of  cur  ci.vny 
Faft  by  the  crouded  Thamesy  is  found 
An  ample  fquare  of  facred  ground* 
Where  artlefs  Eloquence  prefides, 
And  Nature  evVy  fentence  guides. 

*  Here  Female  Parliaments  debate 
About  Religion,  Trade,  and  State, 
Here  ev*ry  Naiad's  Patriot  foul, 
Difdaining  Foreign  bafe  controul, 
Defpifip.g  Frenchy  defpifing  Erfcj 
Pours   forth  the  plain  Old  Englt/h  Curfe, 
And  bears  aloft,  with  terrors  hung. 
The  Honours  of  the   Vulgar  'Tongue.'' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  thefe  few  extracts,  that  this 
poem,  though  not  fo  regular  and  correal  as  we  could  wiHi,  will 
give  them  great  pleafure  in  the  perufal  :  we  therefore  fincerely 
congratulate  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  recovery  of  his  mufe,  which, 
we  own,  feemed  to  us  in  his  *  laft  performance  a  little  fickly. 


Art.  IX.  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  Hijlory  of  Britain  in 
the  Reign  of  James  the  Firji.  Publijhed  from  the  Original* 
izmo,     Wilfon, /» /i&^  Strand. 

THE  reputation  of  the  learned  editor  alone,  induced  us  to 
caft  an  eye  upon  this  colleftion  of  papers,  from  which 
we  expefted  but  little  entertainment,  after  the  numerous  vo- 
lumes lately  publiHied  with  a  fimilar  defign.  Original  papers, 
we  imagined,  had  been  fo  thoroughly  fifted  by  antiquaries  and 
hiftorians,  that  little  remained  in  this  way  beftdes  the  drofs  and 
rubbilh  fnoved  into  a  corner  by  univerfal  confcnt.  Nevcrthe- 
lefs,  we  here  meet  with  feveral  letters,  extremely  charafleriftical 
of  the  writers  and  of  the  times,  in  which  the  pedantic  trifling, 
the  fulfome  adulation,  and  the  extravagant  notions  refpefling 
royal  prerogative,  are  ftrongly  defcribed.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, afford  a  melancholy  proof,  how  frequently  kingdoms  are 
governed  by  fools  and  children,  and  how  little  the  real  characler 

•  See  ourobfervationson  Nighty'^  poem. 
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of  a  courtier  is  known  by  the  grave,  formal,  and  fage  like  ex* 
terior,  which  he  puts  forth  to  the  people.  Could  it  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  fame  duke  of  Buckingham,  that  great  man  who 
direded  all  the  meafures  of  the  adminifkation,  and  fwayed  def- 
potic  over  the  moft  fecret  thoughts  of  his  royal  mafter,  could 
employ  his  time  in  a  puerile  correfpondence,  and  a  goflipping 
intercourfe,  of  which  a  nurfe  or  midwife  of  the  prefent  age 
would  be  afliamed.  He  addrefles  king  James  in  the  familiar 
phrafe  of  Dear  Dad,  and  GoJJip,  and  fubfcribes  himfelf  Stinie  ; 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  letter  being  jult  what  we  might  ex- 
peft  from  fuch  childilh  conceits. 

Here  is  one  from  tlrt  dutchefs  of  Buckingham  to  the  king, 
concerning  the  weaning  of  her  daughter  Mall ;  a  point  in  which 
ihe  thought  it  necellary  to  confult  fo  experienced  a  gollip  as  the 
fjyal  James. 

*  May  it  pleas  your  Majeftie, 

*  I  have  received  the  two  boxes  of  drid  ploms  and  graps,  and 
the  boxof  violatt  caks,  and  chickens;  for  all  which  I  moil  hum- 
bly thank  your  majeftie. 

*  I  hope  my  lord  Anan  has  tould  your  majeftie,  that  I  did 
mean  to  weneMall  very  Hiortly.  1  wood  not  by  any  mens  a- 
don  it,  till  I  had  furft  made  your  majeftie  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
by  reafon  njy  cufcn  Bret's  boy  has  binne  ill  of  latt,  for  fere  fhee 
ihould  grceve  and  fpyle  lier  milk,  maks  me  very  defiorous  to 
wenc  her  ;  and  I  thinke  fhee  is  onld  enufe,  and  I  hope  will  en- 
dure her  wening  very  well  ;  for  I  thinke  there  was  never  child 
card  lefs  for  the  breft  than  ftiee  dos;  fo  I  do  entend  to  make 
triall  this  night  how  fhee  "will  endure  it.  This  day,  praying  for 
your  majcltie's  health  and  longe  life,  I  humbly  take  my  leve. 

Your  majeftic's  moft  humbell  farvant, 

K.  BUCKINGHAM.' 

We  fhaliin  the  next  place  prefent  the  irader  with  a  fpecim^n 
of  the  duke's  talent  ^t  cozening,  and  the  extraordinary  means 
by  which  he  infinuated  himf^^f  into  the  heart  of  this  weakeft  of 
all  prince?,  as  to  favourites. 

*  Dear  Dad  and  GofTip, 

*  Though  I  have  received  three  or  four  letters  from  you  fince 
I  wrote  laft,  yet,  as  Tom  Badger  fays,  I  am  not  behind -hand 
with  you  ;  for  I  have  made  a  hundied  anfvv'ers  to  rhem  in  my 
mind  ;  yet  none  that  could  fatisfy  my  mind  ;  for  kinder  letters 
rever  fervant  received  from  mafter;  and  for  (o  great  a  king 
to  defcend  folow,  as  to  his  hnmbleft  flave  and  fervant,  to  com- 
municate himfelf  in  a  ftyle  of  fuch  good-fellow fliip,  with  eX- 
preflions  of  more  care  than  fervants  have  of  mafters,  than  phy- 
Jlcians  have  of  their  patients,   (which  hath  largely   rppeared  to 

me 
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wein  ricknefs  and  in  health)  of  more  tendernefs  than  fathers 
have  of  children,  of  more  friendfhip  than  between  equals,  of. 
more  affedion  than  between  lovers  of  the  beft  kind,  man  and 
wife,  what  can  I  return  !  nothing  but  fdence  ;  for  if  1  fpeak,  I 
muft  be  fawcy,  and  fay  this,  or  Ihort  of  what  is  due,  my  pur- 
veyor, my  good  fellow,  my  phyfician,  my  maker,  my  friend,  my 
father,  my  all,  1  heartily  and  humbly  thank  you  for  all  you  do, 
and  all  I  have.  Judge  what  unequal  language  this  is  in  itfelf, 
but  efpecially  confidering  the  thing  that  mult  fpeak  it,  and  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  muft  be  fpokcn.  Now,  tell  me  whether  I 
have  not  done  difcreetly,  to  be  filent  all  this  while  ;  'tis  time 
I  fliould  be  fo  again,  or  elfe  commit  a  fault  in  wearying  him, 
that  never  wearies  to  do  me  gOv^d.  Then  thus  I'll  end.  1  begin 
my  journey  to-morrow.  I  fhall  have  the  piince  to  wait  of.  We 
Ihall  ly  at  Theobalds.  The  one  will  hunt  hinds  and  does,  the 
other  furvey  the  trees,  walks,  ponds,  and  deer.  The  next  day 
after  lay  ourfelves  at  your  feety  there  crave  your  blcffing  ;  then 
give  an  account  of  Theobald's  park  to  the  beft  of  men,  though 
not  of  the  kind  of  man,  yet  made  by  man,  more  than  man, 
like  a  man,  both  artificial  man,  and  my  moft  natural  Sovereign, 
who,  by  innumerable  favours,  bath  made  me. 
Your  Majefty*s 

both  humble  flave  and  dog. 

STINIE.' 

What  a  monarch  muft  this  have  been,  who  could  be  the  dupe 
of  fuch  fantaftic  adulation  ? 

We  entertain  the  greareft  rcfpeft  for  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  but 
we  cannot  pafs  over  an  incivility,  ftiewn  to  a  gentleman  no  lefs 
refpeftable  than  himfelf  in  point  of  erudition  and  genius  ;  we 
mean  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  has  thought  pro- 
per to  fpell  a  certain  gentleman's  name,  when  he  fpeaks  of  his 
Life  of  Bacon,   and  edition  of  the  works  of  that  nobleman. — 

SiirelyMr.  M ought  to  be  allowed  a  decifive  judge  in  the 

orthography  of  a  word  of  two  fyllables  only,  in  wliich  he  cer- 
tainly has  more  concern  than  any  other  perfon  1  If  a  farcafm 
was  intended,  it  Ihewslefs  liberality  than  we  (hould  expedl  from 
a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman. 

Foreign    Articles. 

Art.   X.    Pieces  Ori^inales  concernant  la  Mort  Cruelh  ^:t  S/',ur  Ga- 
las, Ncoociatit  a  Touloufe.     Sx*!?.      Becktt  «;7^De  Hondt. 

IN  this  little  affcfting  publication  we  behold  the  dreadful  ef- 
fffls  of  popular  prejudice  and  fanaticifm  :  an   innocent  fa- 
frlier,  a  man  of  worth  and  probity,  brtaihing  his  laft  under  th^ 

X    ^  lIlGft 
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moft  cxquifite  tortures,  on  the  unrcafonable  furpiclon  of  a 
crime,  of  which  it  was  phyfically  and  morally  impofllble  he  could 
have  been  guilty  ;  five  children,  and  an  unhappy  mother,  re- 
duced to  beggary  and  infamy  from  affluence  and  reputation, 
by  the  iniquitous  fentence  of  judges,  aduated  by  the  moft  exe- 
crable and  cruel  fuperftition.  Whether  the  publication  be 
juftly  afcribed  to  Mr.  De  Voltaire,  is  not  material  ;  certain  we 
are,  it  is  no  way  unworthy  of  his  free  fpirit,  and  of  thofc  ge- 
nerous, bold  fentiments,  difleminated  through  all  his  writings. 

Mark  Antony  Cala?,  fon  of  the  Sieur  Calas,  a  merchant  of 
Touloufe,  and  a  Proteftant,  was  bred  to  the  law  ;  but  being 
unable  to  get  himfelf  admitted  a  licentiate,  and  otherwife  cha- 
grined with  difappointments,  took  the  fatal  refolution  of  mak- 
ing away  with  his  life,  which  he  executed  immediately  after 
fuppcr  in  his  father's  houfe.  The  fa6t  is  proved  by  the  moft 
folemn  declarations  of  the  expiring  father,  the  mother,  one  of 
the  brothers,  ihe  maid-fervant,  of  M.  la  VaifTe,  a  gentleman 
who  Tupped  that  night  in  tlie  family,  and  by  the  abfurdity  of  fup- 
j)oring  that  the  dreadful  eventcould  be  elTecttd  by  any  other  means. 
Notwithftanding  this  the  father  is  found  guilty  of  parricide, 
upon  popular  report,  and  broke  on  the  wheel.  One  of  the 
brothers  is  condemned  to  baniflimcnt,  as  acceflbry  to  the  mur- 
der, and  yet,  by  the  ftrongeft  contraditSlion,  privately  confined 
inTheuIoufe;  while  the  reft  of  the  family  continues  expofed  to 
all  the  mifcry  of  want,  and  the  anguilh  cunfequent  on  the 
melancholy  end  of  the  brother,  the  ignominious  tragical  death 
of  the  father,  and  the  fuppofition  that  they  themfelves  are 
not  innocent  of  the  moft  unnatural  and  fhocking  of  all  crimes. 
Here  they  appeal  to  the  world,  and  folicit  their  king  for  redrefs, 
in  terms  the  moft  pathetic.  They  affert  their  own  innocence, 
and  demonHrate,  to  our  intire  fatisfadlion,  the  innocence  of  the 
wretched  aged  parent. 

The  memorial  of  Donatus  Calas,  one  of  the  fen?,  cannot  be 
Tead  withoiit  ftiedding  tears,  and  feeling  convidlion.  It  is  the 
voice  of  opprefTcd,  but  undaunted  virtue.  The  declarations  of 
the  mother,  and  of  Peter  Calas,  the  brother,  are  ftrongly 
marked  with  truth,  and  unfeigned  diftrefs.  The  vindication 
annexed  is  fpirited  and  fenfible.  In  a  word,  it  is  impoHible  to 
read,  and  not  perceive,  that  the  father  Calas,  a  feeble  old  man 
of  fixty-eight  years  of  age,  was  condemned  to  be  firft  racked 
with  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  expire  upon  tho 
wheel,  and  his  body  afterwards  to  be  burnt  to  afhes,  for  having, 
with  his  weak  hands,  ftrangled,  in  hatred  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, a  ftout  and  vigorous  beloved  fon  in  the  prime  of  life,  who. 

was  not  a  carbolic. Such  are  the  abfurdiiies  in  this  impioua 

fentence,  and  barbarous  execution. 

On  the  oppofite  page  is  a  very  indifferent  Englifh  tranfla-- 
tion.  Art, 
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Art.  XL     V Eloquence  liu  Corps ,  ouVAiliondiiPredtcaUur,  par  M. 
VAbbe  Dinouart.     i  imo,     Paris. 

'T*  H  E  fubje£t  of  this  treatife  is  more  curious  rtian  ufeful ;  we 
-*•  muft  rather  admire  the  efFeCls  of  action  on  Greek  and  Ro- 
wan audiences,  than  pretend  to  lay  down  rules  for  producing 
fimilar  effefts.  AH  know  the  ftrefs  which  Demoilhenes  laid  on 
^cftual  language  ;  but  who  fliall  defcribe  the  exadt  tone  of 
voice,  and  air  of  i>ody,  with  which  he  pronounced  his  celebrated 
orations  againft  Philip?  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  powers  of 
this  prince  of  elocution  Would,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  loft  on 
a  modern  audience,  for  want  of  that  fenfibility,  and  exquifite 
feeling,  fo  remarkable  in  the  moft  tumultuous  aflemblies  of 
Athens  and  Rome.  Who  now  a-days  would  think  of  reftoring 
unanimity  and  concord  to  a  diftrafted  furious  mob  of  plebeians, 
by  repeating  a  fimple  apologue  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  look  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  orators  for  the  caufes  of  that  extraordi- 
nary influence  their  harangues  had  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  reader  of  tafte  fliall  now  take  up  Demofthenes  or  Tul- 
ly,  and  perufe  all  their  orations  without  any  confiderable  emo- 
tion. He  will  frequently  admire  the  genius  and  addrefs  of  the 
orators,  but  never  h€i  that  fluduaticn  of  paflions  which  they 
are  faid  to  have  produced.  We  have  repeatedly  read  the  fa- 
mous oration  for  Ligarius,  which  difarmed  the  wrath  of  Casfar, 
with  aftonifliment  at  the  effed.  M.  Dinouart,  by  millake,  af- 
cribcs  this  effed  to  the  oration  fpokeu  in  behalf  of  Dejotarus. 

Our  author  regards  afticn  as  the  firll  quality  in  an  orator;  he 
prefers  it  even  to  fenrimenrand  didion  ;  yet  is  this  faculty  local, 
temporary,  and  wholly  accidental.  It  is  by  the  force  of  inven- 
tion and  elocution,  that  Demofthenes  and  Tully  have  reached 
pofterity,  and  acquired  immortality.  Pronunciation  and  ac- 
tion fuflain  the  powers  of  elocution,  frequently  exalt  them  ; 
they  conceal  the  faults,  and  even  convert  blemifhes  into  beau- 
ties by  the  mofl  happy  delufion  ;  but  they  impart  no  real  me- 
rit, nor  fcarce  any  folid  reputation  or  fuccefs.  His  precepts  are 
too  general  to  inftruft.  ♦  Uadion  (fays  he)  doii  etre  fmple  dam 
hi  petit es  chofes^  temperee  dans  Us  mediocresy  fublhne  et  majejievfe  datj^ 
Us  grandest  'vrai  et  natwelk  dans  toutes  Us  occafions.^  All  this  is 
very  true;  but  we  want  to  know  in  what  manner  this  fimple, 
moderate,  fablime,  and  natural,  juft  a(J\ion  is  to  be  exprefled  ; 
for  that  it  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  fubjedl  requires  no  infor- 
mation. The  few  rules  which  he  has  been  able  to  colled  from 
antiquity,  are  as  little  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  convey  in  words  an  exadt  idea  of  the  different  modes  of 
gefticulation,  and  the  tones  of  voice  upon  which  fo  much  of 
the  fuccefs  of  the  orator  dcpcpds.  Father  Luca?,  in  his  beau- 
3  tiful 
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tiful  Latin  poem  on  the  voice  and  a^ion,  has  entered  into  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  particulars  which  conftitute  geftual  language  ; 
but  we  are  rather  entertained  with  his  poetry  than  edified  by  his 
inilrudlions.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  M.  Dinouart,  with  whofe 
vivacity,  tafte,  and  genius,  we  cannot  help  being  amufed  ;  al- 
though the  difccrning  reader  will  difcover  a  variety  of  errors, 
omiffions,  and  very  difputable  pofitions. 


Art.  XII.     Opere  dlverfe  del  Regio  Cotijigliere  Giufeppe  Aurclio 
M  Gennaro,  Vol.  I.     Maples. 

T  N  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  late 
■*-  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  the  author  pays  fome  handfome 
compliments  to  that  monarch,  on  his  defign  of  collefting  into 
one  body  the  fcattered  detached  laws  of  his  dominions.  The 
firll  piece  in  this  pretty  colledion  turns  upon  a  fdbjeft,  which 
one  would  imagine  the  leaft  capable  of  poetical  embeilifhment ; 
yet  has  fignior  Gennaro  adorned  it  with  all  the  graces  of  fancy 
and  beauties  of  the  Latin  language.  He  celebrates  the  wifdom 
of  the  ancient  jurifprudence  of  the  Roman  fenate  and  people, 
afcribing  the  invention  of  laws  to  Ceres,  who  not  not  fatisfied 
with  having  enriched  the  field  with  golden  crops,  determines  to 
fubjeft  the  tunmltuous  paHions  of  mankind  to  the  empire  of 
rcafon,  and  to  poliHi  their  manners  by  laws  and  government, 
Ceres  declares  her  refolution  in  the  aflembly  of  the  gods ;  Jupi- 
ter approves  her  defign,  and  harangues  his  divine  audience  up' 
on  that  fubjeft.  It  is  voted  in  heaven  that  laws  (hould  be  giveq 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  Egypt  firll  reaps  the  benefif 
of  this  decree. 

The  poet  then  gives  a  beautiful  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  laws 
through  the  feveral  ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  and  Grecian 
republics.  He  fings  the  virtues  of  the  feveral  great  legiflators 
of  antiquity,  and  happily  varies  his  expreffion  with  the  charac- 
ter reprefented.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
laws  in  Rome,  and  celebrates  Romulus  as  the  fiift  legiflator  of 
that  vaft  empire.  Numa  imprelled  the  feal  of  religion,  and 
TuUius  reduced  to  civil  form  the  faith  ofcontrads.  Speaking 
of  the  abufe  which  the  kings  made  of  their  power,  he  intro- 
duces the  ftory  of  Lucretia,  and  puts  one  of  the  moft  fubjime 
and  pathetic  fpeeches  in  the  n^outhof  that  heroine,  to  be  met 
with  in  any  author  ancient  or  ir.odern.  In  a  word,  this  poem 
alone  is  fufHcient  to  immortalize  the  genius  of  fignior  Gennaro. 

The  two  critical  eflays  fubjoined,  on  the  Roman  jurifprudence, 
difplay  great  eruciition,  and  a  fund  of  genius  and  manly  poli- 
tics. 
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Art.    13.  Tie  WeMvg-Day.     In  Three  Parts.      By    a   Citizen  of 
London,     ^'vo.     Pr.  is.     Keith. 

THIS  citizen  of  London  miftook  his  talents  when  he  ap- 
plied them  to  poetry.  Heaven  (hield  us  from  having  the 
blelfings  of  the  nuptial  hour  blighted  by  fuch  an  epithalamium. 
Our  poetical  trader,  like  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  livery, 
throws  out  a  few  fquibs  of  pleafantry  on  his  firft  entrance,  but 
foon  degenerates  into  the  beaten  track  of  morality,  and  hackney- 
ed admonition ;  a  few  lines  of  which  will  afford  the  reader  a  fnf- 
ficient  fpecimenof  the  entertainment  he  is  to  expeft  from  the 
wedding  day. 

*  As  nature's  law  is  good  in  all  her  ways. 

Good,  man  perverts,  his  mind  who  difobeys  ; 

His  mind,  attended,  tells  him  when  he's  wrong ; 

He  flights  her  praife,  and  feeks  it  from  a  throng ; 

Ambition's  vice,  perhaps  in  fome  difguife; 

Praife  is  not  his  to  ferve  himfelf  who  tries; 

To  ferve  himfelPs  his  duty,   which  who  lliuns, 

'Gainft  nature's  law,  to  jull:  chaftifement  runs. 

He  ferves  himfelf,  whofe  duty  is  well  done  ; 

Who  feeks  for  praife,  fliews  plain  he  merits  none; 

Peceitful  proves  him  in  that  very  deed. 

His  beft  perform 'd,  of  Worth  he's  ftillin  need; 

Man's  mind  fo  tells  him,  yet  the  filly  tool. 

Hero,  would  be,  and  prove  himfelf  a  fool. 

A  robber's  fame  why  fiiould  it  ever  charm  ? 

■Reas'n  and  religion  command  not  to  harm  : 

No  wonder  when  rejefted  are  their  law. 

From  worthlefs  man  protection  they  withdraw, 

Ceafe  then,  nor  order  imperfedion  name, 

Chrifiianity  and  reas'n's  perfeflion  are  the  fame.' 

Art.    14.      Jf:  Enquiry  ho^  far  L B merits  the  exalted 

Charadler  gi^en  him  by  the  Briton  ;  and  the  Politics  and  Princi- 
ples of  the  ^dion  and  AuQiiOTy  expofed  and  refuted.  S-x-a.  Pr, 
IS.     Williams. 

After  fome  general  abufe  flung  at  the  Briton  and  Auditor,  this 
wifeacre  declares,  that  no  Scotchman  can,  without  injuftice,  be 
appointed  to  the  high  employments  of  the  nation,  becaufethefe 
defcend  hereditarily  to  Eiigihhmen.     He  regards  it  as  infolence 

^  ^ B *,  to  have  been  inftalled  at  the  fame  time  with  a 

prince  of  the  blood  ;  takes  upon  himfelf  the  defence  of  his  Pru(~ 
flan  majefly,  and  of  the  treaties  made  with  that  monarch  ; 
Ihewing  by  his  noife  and  emptinefs  his  qualifications  for  tlie 
important  commi.T-on  of  druaimer  to  ihe  Britifli  volunteers  i;i 
the  Bracdcnburgh  fcivice.  Art. 
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Art.   15.     The  Minifter  of  State,     A    Satire,      ^io.     Pr.   \s.  Cd, 
Wilfon  and¥d\. 

This  fatire,  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Swift,  is  not  deilitute  of 
merit.  The  verfification  is  luofe,  and  many  of  the  lines  hob- 
ble; but  fome  thoughts  are  manly,  juft,  and  farcaftic. 

An.  16.  An  EpiJiletotheKing.    /^/o,     Pr.  6d.     Waller. 

Although  we  do  not  chufe  to  encourage  this  poet  to  purfue 
his  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  the  fovereign,  we  muft  con- 
fefs  the  throne  has  been  addrefled  with  worfe  counfel,  uttered  in. 
worfe  verfification. 

Art.  17.  Same  Rtsf^mfor  Serious  Candor  in  Relation  to  Vulgar  De- 
cijions  concerning  Peace  or  War,  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  Z'vo, 
Pr.  6d.     Henderfon. 

This  writer,  replete  with  apothegms,  and  oracular  faying,";,  has- 
fecured  himfelf  againft  contempt,  by  luckily  ftumbling  upon 
the  moderate  fide  of  the  queftion,  now  agitated  by  our  fcrib- 
bling  politicians.  He  has  uttered  truths  which  every  man  knows, 
and  difplayed  much  wifdom,  without  proving  that  he  pofTefles 
any  underftanding. 

/\rt.  18.  The  Expediency  of  a  Peace^  deduced  from  a  candid  Compa" 
rifon  of  the  refpeilive  States  of  Gvt2it  Britain,  and  her  Enemies, 
S'vo.     Pr.  IS.     Cooke. 

The  principles  of  our  author  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
preceding  writer;  but  he  has  explained  them  more  rhetorically, 
and  flourifhed  in  a  higher  ftrain  of  elocution. 

Art.  19.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor ^  Aldermen^ 
Common  Council^  and  Citizens^  of  London,  concerning  the  Peace 
j:oiv  in  Agitation  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  ^njo,  Pr, 
6d.     Hinxman. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  ftile  of  thefe  pamphlets,  the  po- 
pular tide  feems  to  have  taken  a  turn  favourable  to  the  pacific 
meafures  of  the  prefent  adminiftration.  This  writer,  exhaufted 
in  the  courfe  of  a  long  war,  ftands  much  in  want  of  aceffatioa 
of  toil  and  hoftilities. 

Art,  20.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Honourable  Houfe  of  Comr 
TP.or.St  on  the  prefent  important  Crijis  of  National  A^airs,  8i/ff« 
Pr.  \s,  6d.     Morgan. 

There  never  appeared  a  wit  fo  dull  but  he  had  his  little  circle 
•f  admirers,  nor  a  writer  fo  mean,  but  he  had  his  imitators. 

Our 
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Our  author  has  taken  the  Monitor  for  his  model,  and  echoes 
back  the  periodical  oracles  of  that  political  watchman.  The 
alarm  is  again  founded  about  favourites ;  the  public  is  reminded 
of  the  lofs  of  Newfoundland,  but  not  a  fyllable  mentioned  of 
its  recovery ;  the  ftale  encomiums  on  the  late  minifter  are  re- 
peated ;  the  cry  againft  the  prefent  adminiftration  renewed ; 
the  neceflity  of  retaining  all  our  conquefts  urged,  and  every 
topic  fuggefted  by  the  engines  of  fadlion  to  excite  difcontent, 
fufpicion,  and  diftruft,  refumed  by  this  feditious  and  very  con- 
temptible fcribbler. 

Art.  21.  An  authentic  Account  cf  the  Reduflion  of  the  Havanna, 
and  the  Ad'vantages  arijingfrom  that  Conqueji  ;  ow//^  an  Hijiorical 
Defcription  of  the  Place  ;  its  Situation^  Port,  Ca/Iles^  Fortifications ^ 
\^c,  iQith  Obfirvations  thereon,  Alfo  a  Journal  of  the  Siege^ 
'with  ibs  Articles  of  Capitulation,  So?©.  Pr»  \s,  6d.  Hinx- 
man. 

The  bulk  of  this  pamphlet  is  purloined  from  t!ie  gazettes 
and  news-papers;  to  which  the  editor  has  added  a  kind  of  pre- 
fatory difcourfe,  acquainting  us  how  we  are  always  outreached 
in  politics  by  the  French  ;  and  that  we  fhould  aft  like  fools  and 
madmen,  if  we  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  reftoring  tlie  Ha- 
vanna to  the  Spaniards. 

Art.  21,  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Efqi  on  the  pre- 
fint  Kegociations  for  a  Peace  nxiih  France  and  Spain.  %vo. 
Pr,  1  s,  (id.     Coote. 

Mr.  Pitt  will  not  think  himfelf  much  obliged  to  this  corref- 
pondent,  who  attacks  with  fpirit  and  afperity  the  leading  mea^ 
fures  of  his  adminiftration,  and  tlie  foundation  of  his  popula- 
rity. The  writer  inquires  into  the  prudence  of  that  fpirit  of 
conqueft  which  feemed  to  influence  all  the  fchemes  of  the  late 
ad ■ n ;  whether  demanding  repeated  frelh  indemnifica- 
tions will  not  be  incurring  an  addjttonal  load  of  expences  ? 
Whether  the  fucccfs  of  the  Britilh  arm's  in  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  can  be  juftly  afcribed  to  the  condudl  of  the  mini- 
fler  }  Whether  the  redudion  of  Belleifle  was  an  objed  anfwer- 
able  to  the  confumj^tion  of  blood    and  treafure  it  occafioned  ? 

Whether  the  preliminaries  agreed  to  by  the  ad n,  in  the 

late  negociation  with  M.  Bufiy,  either  indemniiied  the  expences 
of  the  war,  fulfilled  the  expe<5lations  of  the  people,  or  corref- 
ponded  with  the  originul  defign  of  commencing  hoftHities  ? 
Whether  the  engagements  with  our  continental  ally,  were  either 

confiftent   with  the   avowed  principles  of  the  m r,  or  the 

real  intereft  of  the  nation?  Whether  there  was  fenfc  or  fince- 

rity 
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rity  in  that  extraordinary  paradox  uttered  in  one  of  the  hJgfl 
aflemblies  of  the  nation  — — .'*  that  America  was  conquered  in 
Germany?"  andlaftly,  Whether  the  terms  of  preliminaries,  ad- 
juftedwith  France  in  1761,  were  equal  to  thofe  which  the  pub- 
lic fuppofes  have  formed  the  bafis  of  negociation  in  1762  ?  We 
pafs  judgment  only  upon  the  execution  of  this  performance, 
which  we  think  keen  and  animated  ;  the  public  is  left  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  the  writer's  principles. 

Art.  ZT,.  M  Ode  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  P;tt,  Efq-y     By  WiN 
liam  Wales.     Fol.     Pr,  is.     Kearfi/. 

This  good  natured  bard  infufes  the  balm  of  poetry  into  thofc 
fores  made  by  political  rancour. 

Art.  24.  J  Narrati've  of  the  moft  Cruel  and  Barharous  Treat- 
ment of  Mifs  Sarah  Molloy,  noi.v  in  the  Hofpital  of  hicura- 
blts ;  'vjho  iJi-as  kept  confined,  and  almoji  Jiar'ved  from  the  Year 
1747  /©January  1762,  nujpen  Jhe  ivas  found  hy  a  Watchman, 
<with  her  Arms  tiedy  at  the  Door  of  a  Houfe  in  Rofs-Lane,  about 
Tnjodve  0  Clock  at  Night.  With  all  the  different  Letters  and  J£i- 
davits  publijhed  on  that  Occafion.     %vo,     Pr>  6d.     Kearfly. 

Charity  obliges  us  to  regard  the  fubjeft  of  this  narrative,  as 
an  attempt  to  blaft  the  reputation  of- Mr.  Mollo/,  until  the 
fafls  are  proved  upon  more  undeniable  authority. 

Art.  25.     The  Deif cation  of  the  Fair  Sex,     8w.     Pr,  is.    Wil- 
liams. 

We  could  wifh  to  fee  genius  amufe  itfelf  in  a  manner  lefs  of- 
fenfive  to  decency.  The  author  of  this  bagatelle  is  pofTeffed  of 
talents  equal  to  higher  fubjeds. 

Art.  2  6.  Seka  Poems  from  M.  GefnerV  Pajiorals.     By  the  Verffer 
c/ Anningait  ^?W  Ajutt.     The  Second  Edition,     ^fo.     Pr.  is, 
Newbery. 
We  have  had  occafion  lately  to  applaud  the  verfification  of 

thi?  poetical  lady  ;  and  fhehas  now  given  us  proof  of  her  taflQ 

and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  fubje£l. 

Art.  27.  The  Contemplatiji  :  A  Night  Piece.  By  J.  Cunning- 
ham. A,to.  Pr.  6d.  Payne. 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  more  than  once  received  from  us  the 
tribute  of  applaufe  due  to  his  merit.  His  mufe  hath  a  pecu- 
liar fweetnefs  aud  elegance  ;  all  his  fentiments  are  natural,  and 
his  language  fimple,  folemn,  and  perfedly   chafte,  unlefs  we 

except 
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except  a  few  obfelete,  perhaps,  unauthorized  words,  admitted 
for  the  fake  of  the  metre. 

We  exhort  him  to  perfevere  in  cherifhing  this  promifingblcyom 
of  genius,  which  ferves  to  chear  the  wearied  Reviewer,  after  a 
painful  courfe  through  many  a  tedious  unentertaining  publica- 
tion. 

Art.  28.  The  Poetical  Mifcellany  :  Conftjiing  of  ftk£i  Pisces  frorh 
the  Works  of  the  following  Poets,  'viz.  Milton,  Dry  den,  Pope, 
Addifon,  Gay,  Parnel,  Young,  Thomfon,  Akenfide,  Phi- 
lips, Gray,  Watts,  ^r.  For  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  izmo,  Pr, 
3 J.     Becket  ^WDe  Hoodt. 

We  approve  much  of  this  kind  of  compilation  of  feleflpaf- 
fages  from  the  molt  appoved  poets,  as  it  imprefles  on  the  ten- 
der mind  a  variety  of  beauties  without  loading  the  memory. 
The  colle£licn  before  us  appears  to  be  made  with  fome  degree 
of  tafte  and  judgment ;  and  we  have  only  to  except  againft 
the  long  and  obfcure  extracts  from  the  Night  Thoughts;  a 
poem  indeed  of  great  merit,  but  the  lead  of  all  others  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  fchool-boys  ;  which,  if  they  at  all  acquire  a 
tafte  for  it,  is  too  apt  to  fcduce  them  into  a  palfion  for  a  turgid 
pomp  of  expreflion. 

Art.    29.     The  Romance  of  a  Night :  or,  a  Covent-Garden  Ad'ven* 
ture.    '%'vo.     Pr.  is.     Nicoll. 

In  the  ufual  ftile  of  novels,  the  heroine  of  this   piece,   after 
hair- breadth  'fcapes,  and  various  turns  of  fortune,  is  at  laft  re- 
compenfed   with  the  cuftomary    reward  of  female  virtue 
matrimony. 

Art.  30.  J  Mirrour  for  the  Critics,  ^c.  If^c,     Written  in  the  Tear 

1759.     By  an    Ox  ford  (hi  re  Ploughman,      To  njohich  are  added ^ 

Female  Volunteers,  or  Mifcellaneous  Pieces.     Spoken  Extempore  on 

federal  Occafions,  by  a  Sijier  of  the  Oxfordlhire  Ploughman.    2>vc* 

Pr.  6d.     Whiteridge. 

We  would  advife  this  fifter  of  the  Oxfordfhire  ploughman  to 
forfake  the  Nine,  and  hold  faft  by  the  glebe,  which  may  yield 
her  a  more  comfortable  fubfiilence  than  the  ungrateful  foil  of 
ParnafTus. 

Art.  31.  Inoculation  for  the  Small-Pox  confldered,  and prenjed  hy  iht 
Word  of  God  to  he  finful.  In  a  Sermon  preached  at  Burwell,  in 
Cambridgeftiire,  Feb.  28,  1762.     ^j-J.  Maulden.     Keith. 

We  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  this  reverend  divine  has 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  more  devotion  than  underftanding. 
5  Art. 
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Art.  32.  Phyfiohgical  Effays,  By  Robert  Whytt,  M.  D.  F.  R,  S, 
Phyjicianto  bis  Majefiy.  The  fecond  EditioHy  correSled  and  enlarg'* 
ed.      tzmo,     Pr.  zs.  6d,     Wilfon. 

Thefe  ingenious  elTays  have  been  too  well  received  by  the 
public  to  require  any  recommendation.  Dr.  Whytt's  theory, 
however,  involved  him  in  a  difpute  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hal- 
ler,  from  which  he  has  difengaged  himfelf  with  honour  and  ad- 
drefs,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  edition.  There  are  befides  many 
confiderable  amendments  of  the  text  of  the  firft  impreffion  of 
the  Effays,  and  the  addition  of  feveral  valuable  obfcrvations, 
notes,  and  fcholia. 

Art.  3  3 .  T/je  ferapbical young  Shepherd.  Being  a  'very  remarkable 
Account  of  a  Shepherd  in  France,  about  eighteen  Years  of  Age^ 
twhoj  'without  any  other  Means  than  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Teach' 
ings  of  God*s  Holy  Spirit,  attained  to  a  njery  uncommon  and  e'uan- 
gelical Knovuledge  rf  the  true  God,  and  ]cius  Chrift  ivhom  he  hath 
fent.  Tranjlated  from  the  French,  rxith  Notes,  by  Cornelius  Cay- 
ley,  y««.     iztno.     Pr.  zs.     Lewis. 

The  efFufions  offanaticifm  and  religious  phrenzy. — The  rea- 
der may  judge  of  the  ftile  of  the  piece,  by  the  dedication  of  the 
editor  to  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 

Art.  34.  The  Way  to  the  Snhhath  of  Reji,  i^c.     By  Thomas  Brom^ 
ley.      iZMo.     Pr.  zs.  6d.     Dllly. 

Thomas  Bromley  is  by  far  too  fpiritnalizcd  and  refined,  tor 
pafs   under  the  cognizance  of  our  grofs  fenfes.     His  defign  is 

to  gi've  the  fpirituaily  moral fenfe  ofthefcriptuves,  relating  to  theivork 
of  regeneration.  Much  good  may  his  allegorical  commentaries 
do  him  and  his  readers. 

Art.  35.  T-ivelve Sermons,  preached  upon  feveral  Occajions.  By  the 
Hon.  and  ReiK  Walter  Shirley,  J.  B.  Re£ior  of  Loughrea,  in 
the  County  of  Q'Al^zy.     izmo.     Pr.  zs.     Johnfon. 

In  thefe  difcourfes  we  difcover  marks  of  hunoility,  piety,  an<f 
true  chriftiaii  benevolence ;  virtues  which  never  H^ine  nsofC 
confpicuous  than  in  the  preachers  of  the  gofpel. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month  of  No^ember^  1762. 

Article  I. 

Philojzphical  Trafjfa^iovs,  gi'vhig  fame  Account  of  the  prefent  JJ'nder* 
takings  J  Studies^  and  Labour  s,  of  the  Ingenious  ^  in  many  conf* 
derahle  Parts  of  the  World.  Fol  III.  Part  L  fr  the  Y^ar 
1761.     i^to,      Pr.    15J.    Davis  <2WReymeis. 

THE  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  have  always  been  confi- 
dered,  and  perhaps  not  unjurtly,  as  a  publication  ai/fho- 
rized,  and  confequently  approved  by  the  Royal  Society.  They 
were  committed  to  the  prefs  under  the  infpedion  of  the  fecre- 
tary,  to  whom  it  was  occafionally  lecommended  to  felefc 
fuch  papers  as  he  fhould  deem  worthy  of  public  notice.  Since 
the  year  1752,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  fociety 
for  the  expfefs  purpofe  of  direding  the  publication  ;  and  this 
was  the  reafon,  why  the  Critical  Reviewers,  as  vvelJ  as  many 
other  writers  of  this  and  other  countries,  have  thought  the  ho- 
nour of  the  fociety  concerned  in  the  merit  of  tlie  annual  vo- 
lumes, uhich  now  appear  at  llated  regular  periods.  The  com- 
mittee  muft  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  whole  body  of  the  fo- 
ciety ;  and  the  members  that  conftitute  it,  chofen  on  account 
of  the  fenfe  entertained  of  their  ability  and  probity.  It  would 
be  the  grofleft  indignity  to  fo  refpectable  a  community,  to  ima- 
gine they  were  capable  of  permitting  any  of  their  members  to 
proftitute  the  charatler  of  the  fociety  for  their  own  private 
emolument,  or  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  public  curiofity  under  the 
fandion  of  their  conftituents  ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  two  huge  volumes,  replete  with  puerility,  fhould 
make  their  yearly  appearance,  without  being  either  authorized 
by  the  fociety,  or  convett^d  into  a  fordid  prerquifite.  The  de- 
f»g:n  of  the  inftitution  ifidicares  what  the  tranfadions  ought  to 
be  ;  but  is  this  defign  fulfilled  by  pi;bli(hing  every  filly  me- 
VoL.  XIV.  Nommbir,  1762.  Y  »oi^ 
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moir  which  the  fociety  may,  indeed,  be  under  the  neceflity  cf 
receiving,  but  certainly  not  of  expofing  ? 

In  the  advertiCement  prefixed  to  the  prefent  volume,  the  fo- 
ciety thinks  it  neceflary  to  declare,  '  that  printing  the  Tran- 
fodlions  was  always  the  fingle  ad  of  the  fecretary,'  until  the 
year  mentioned  above,  when  a  committee  for  this  purpofe  was 
appointed.  It  is  further  declared,  that  the  principal  view  of 
the  fociety,  in  recommending  this  publication  to  the  fecretaries, 
was  to  fatisfy  the  public  ;  *  that  their  ufual  meetings  were  then 
Continued  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  and  benefit  of 
mankind,  the  great  ends  of  their  fir(l  inftitution  by  the  royal- 
charters,  and  which  they  have  fince  fleadily  purfued.'  From 
this  declaration  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  the  fociety  is  con- 
fcious  that  the  public  has  fomccaufe  forcompUiint ;  may  we  not 
therefore  afiv,  why  the  fize  of  the  publication  is  not  reduced  by 
authority  of  the  fociety  ?  Why  the  papers  intended  by  the  fe- 
cretary or  committee  for  publication,  are  notfubmitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ^hole  body  before  they  are  committed  to  the 
prefs  ?  Why  it  Ihouid  be  imagined,  that  the  public  utility  of 
the  fociety  is  efi:imated  by  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  annuah 
Tranfadlions  ?  And  why  the  public  fliould  be  apprized  of  the 
meetings  of  the  ibciety  at  the  expence  of  a  large  volume,  when 
the  fame  end  might  be  attained  by  a  notification  in  the  news 
paper,,  or  at  leaft  by  publifliing  a  few  feleft  papers  ?  We  can 
hardly  confider  it  as  fair  to  thofe  purchafers  who  would  com- 
plete their  ftts  of  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfaftions,  to  faddle  them 
"with  a  load  of  impertinence,  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three  me- 
moirs  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  learned.  But  what  ef- 
pecially  reflefts  on  the  conduft  of  the  fociety  is,  that  the  Tran- 
iaclions  are  every  year  growing  more  frivolous  and  voluminous, 
notwithftanding  they  are  immediately  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee.  The  hft,  God  knows,  conduced  very  little  to  the 
progrefs  of  knov^^ledge,  or  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  but  the 
volume  now  in  review  is  infiipportably  dull  and  trifling. — Let 
our  readers  judge  from  the  following  general  analyfis. 

The  firfc  article  is  an  account  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wark,  of  th« 
ufe  of  furze  in  fencing  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  rather  de- 
monftrates  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer,  than  the  judg- 
ment of  the  publifherf. 

In  number  IF.  we  are  favoured  with  the  chat  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Barker  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stukely,  about  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  Orion,  in  January  1760;  and  a  rem.arkable  halo,; 
which  the  learned  writer  obferved  on  the  20th  of  May,  1757. 
What  could  induce  this  gentleman  to  deprive  the  public,  for  (or 
many  years,  of  the  benefit  refulting  from  fo  im.portant  a  difco- 
very,  as  that  the  halo  was  elliptical,  to  the  belt  of  his  know- 
MdgQ  ?  Af  ticle- 
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Article  IH.  contains  an  account  of  a  meteor  feen  in  New 
England  in  May,  1760,  and  a  very  remarkable  wliirlwiiid  ftl£ 
in  the  fame  country,  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  by  Mr.  V/in- 
throp,  profeiror  ot'  philofophy  at  Cambridge,  in  New  England. 
The  pha'.nomena  here  defcribed  are  very  extraordinary  ;  but 
as  tolerable  juft  accounts  have  already  appeared  in  the  news 
papers,  wc  fhall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  a  repetition. 

In  article  IV.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mafkelyne  has  given  a  very  inge- 
nious theorem,  fliewing  the  quantity  of  the  aberration  of  the 
rays  of  light  refrained  through  a  lens,  on  account  of  the  fphe- 
rical  figure;  a  theorem  before  demonstrated  by  that  admirable 
artill  Mr.  DoUond,  upon  which  he  founded  his  curious  methx>d 
of  corroding  the  aberration  of  the  rays ,  arifing  from  their  dif  • 
rent  refrangibility,  by  a  combination  of  two  len fes  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs.  As  this  theorem  is  dlfi"erent  in  the  conftruction 
from  Mr.  Dollond'?,  we  fliall  prefent  it  to  our  mathemat'C.il 
readers,  as  one  of  the  few  pieces  in  this  volume  which  merits 
their  regard. 

*  Let  the  form  of  the  lens  afTamed,  in  the  inveftigation  of 
the  theorem,  be  a  menifcus,  that  is,  convex  on  the  one  ilde, 
and  concave  on  the  other,  the  radius  of  whofe  convex  fur- 
face  is  greater  than  that  of  its  concave  furface  ;  and  the  center 
of  whofe  two  furfaceslie  on  the  fame  fide  of  ;he  lens, ^  as  the  ra- 
diant point,  from  which  the  rays  diverge,  that  fall  thereon.  The 
ray  falling  on  the  extreme  part  of  the  lens  wil',  after  refradion, 
diverge  from  a  point  before  the  lens,  nearer  thereto  than  the 
geometrical  focus  of  rays  diverging  from  the  fame  radiant  point, 
and  parting  indefinitely  near  the  vertex. 

*  Let  Q^exprefs  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point,  before  the 
lens,  from  its  vertex ;  R,  the  radius  of  concavity  of  the  fur- 
face,  on  which  the  raysfirft  fall  ;  and  r,  the  radius  of  convexity 
of  the  fecond  furface  ;  F,  the  principal  focus,  or  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  ;  which  will  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  lens,  as  the 
incident  rays  ;  becaufe  R,  the  radius  of  the  condave  furface,  is 
fuppofed  lefs  than  r,  the  radius  of  the  convex  furface.  Let  the 
ratio  of  vi  to  n  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fine  of  incidence  ta 
the  fine  of  refradion  of  rays  paffing  out  of  air  into  glafs,  and 
let  Y  cxprefs  the  femidiameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  ;  the 
angular  aberration  of  the  ray  falling  on  the  extremity  of  the 
lens,  or  the  angle  made  between  this  ray,  after  being  refraded 
through  the  extremity  of  the  lens,  and  another  ray  or  line, 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  fame  extremity  of  the  lens,  to  the 
geometrical  focus  of  rays  diverging  from  the  fam.c  radian 
point,  and  palfmg  indefinitely  n'^ir  the  vertex-  of  the  lens,  ex- 
prefied  in  meafures  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  the  radius  unity, 
will  be 
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Where  R,  the  radius  of  the  firft  furface,  is  exterminated  ;  and 
r,  the  radius  of  the  fecond  furface,  is  retained  : 

'  Or,  'exterminating  r,  the  radius  of  the  fecond  furface,  and 
retaining  R,  the  radius  of  the  firft  furface,  the  angular  aberra- 
tion is  alfo  exprelTed  by 
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•  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  th«t,  as  in  thefe  theorems,  the 
principal  focus  is  fuppofedto  lie  before  the  glafs,  as  well  as  the 
radiant  point,  to  adapt  the  theorem  to  other  cafes,  if  the  Itns 
be  of  fuch  a  form,  as  that  its  principal  focus  lies  behind  the 
glafs,  F  muft  be  taken  negative  :  likewife,  if  the  rays  fall  con- 
verging on  the  len?,  or  the  point,  to  which  they  converge,  lie 
behind  the  glafs,  Qjnuft  be  taken  negative  :  laftly,  if  the  firft 
furface  be  convex,  R  muft  be  taken  negative  i  and  if  the  fecond 
furface  be  concave,  r  muft  be  taken  negative;"  and  if,  after  all 
thefe  circumftances  are  allowed  for,  the  value  of  the  theorem 
^omes  out  pofitive,  the  aberration  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
make  the  focus  of  the  extreme  rays  fall  nearer  the  lens  before  it, 
than  the  geometrical  focus,  or  farther  from  the  lens  behind  it  : 
but  if  the  value  of  the  theorem  comes  out  negative,  the  aber- 
ration is  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  make  the  focus  of  the  extreme 
rays  fall  farther  from  the  lens  before  it,  than  the  geometrical 
fccus. 

*  With  rcfpeft  to  the  application  of  this  theorem  to  Mr. 
DolJond's  combined  objeft  glalfcs,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  aber- 
rations of  the  convex  and  concave  lenfes  added  together  (pay- 
ing due  regard  to  the  figns  of  the  theorem)  are  made  equal 
to  nothing,  the  two  lenfts  will  perfectly  correft  one  an- 
other: but  as  there  are  two  unknown  quantities  unlimited  in 
the  equation,  namely,  the  radius  of  one  furface  of  each  glafs 
(for  F  and  Q  are  given,  as  well  as  m  and  w),  there  is  room  for 
an  aibitrary  alTumption   of  one  of  them,  at  the  difcreiion  of 
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the  theorift,  or  artHl ;  which  being  done,  there  will  remain  a 
jquadratic  equation,  whence  there  will  refult  two  values  of  the 
radius,  which  remains  unknown,  cither  of  which  will  produce 
an  aberration  equal  to  that  of  the  other  lens.* 

In  the  fifth  article,  the  abbe  de  la  Caille  recommends  to  Mr. 
Mafkelyne  the  making  a  feries  of  obfervarions  at  St.  Helena, 
for  difcovering  the  moon's  parallax,  in  order  to  eftablifh  that 
important  point  on  the  fureft  bafis.  At  this  time  Mr.  Mafke- 
lyne was  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society,  to  obferve  at  St.  He- 
lena the  iranfit  of  Venus  acrofs  the  fun's  difc  ;  and  the  abbe 
tranfmits  a  feries  of  the  obfervations,  which  he  recommends  to 
that  gentleman. 

The  next  article  confifts  only  of  a  fliort  and  very  general 
letter,  from  Mr.  Malkelyne  to  Dr.  VVatfon,  dated  on  board  the 
Prince  Henry  in  St.  Helen's  road,  acquainting  him  that  he  had 
anticipated  the  requeft  of  the  French  abbe,  by  having  made  a 
Similar  propofal  to  the  Royal  Society  before  the  receipt  of  his 
letter. 

In  article  VII.  the  learned  antiquary  of  Chrift's  Church  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  elevates  himfelf,  as  ufual,  far  beyond  the  fphere 
of  our  narrow  underftanding  and  limited  learning.  Mr.  Swin- 
toi\,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  ofFersmany  profound  conjedures 
upon  a  ^amnite  ^tvi?ix\\\^t  for  which  we  would  not  give^an  En-^ 
glidi  farthing, — This  paper,  vvie  apprehend,  would  come  more 
properly  addrefled  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  than  to  a 
community  eftablilhed  for  the  improvement  of  natural  and  ma- 
thematical knowledge. 

The  two  fuccceding  articles  areaddrelTed  from  the  late  learn* 
ed  Sir  Francis  Halkins  Eyles  Stiles,  to  Daniel  Wray,  Efq;  and 
contain  a  minute  defcription  of  the  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1760.  The  fecond  of 
thefe  letters  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  thofe  readers  who  can 
compare  it  with  the  elegant  defcription  to  be  found  in  Pliny, 
i^hofe  uncle  fell  a  Tacrifice  to  his  curiofity. 

*  All  public  exhibitions  are  prohibited  for  a  few  days,  on  ac- 
count of  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius;  and  intereft  is  making  with 
the  faint  of  the  place,  to  proteft  the  city  from  the  milchiefs, 
which  the  mountain  is  fuppofed  to  be  threatening  us  with. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  eruption  at  or  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ;  but  it  bodes  no  evil  to  Naples  in  the 
opinion  of  any,  but  the  very  timorous,  who  take  in  all  pofli- 
biliries,  and  who  are  led  to  imajiine,  from  this  eruption  at  fucli 
a  dillance  from  the  fummit,  that  the  foil,  on  which  we  (land, 
is  not  to  be  triifted.  This  new  eruption  began  on  the  23d  in- 
ftant :  it  was  accompanied  by  a  very  extraordinary  one  at  the 
(ummit,  which  1  was  an  eye-witnefs  of,  from  our  own  windows, 
y  }  abouc 
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about  noon  ;  and,  I  believe,  this  was  a  very  few  nntinufes  afte|: 
it  happened.  Mr.  Lowrher,  and  his  companion  Mr.  Watlon, 
were,  at  that  time,  climbing  the  mountain,  and,  with  the  ab- 
bate  Clemcnte  their  antiquary,  and  feme  ruftic  guides,  were  ar- 
rived within  fifty  yards  of  the  fummit,  when  it  burft  out.  The 
flames,  and  the  accenfed  ftones  thrown  up,  were  very  terrible, 
by  their  account ;  feme  of  the  latter,  as  large  as  foot  balls,  fell 
on  their  fide ;  but  the  greater  part  fell  on  the  other  fide  the 
mountain.  The  fmoke  only  was  vifible  from  our  windows,  the 
flames  being  concealed  within  the  fmoke,  and  alfo  overpowered 
by  the  brightnefs  of  thefunAiine.  But  this  fmoke  was  a  vno\\ 
glorious  objeft  :  for  it  formed  an  upright  column,  of  a  very 
great  thicknefs,  at  firft  ;  but  fenYibly  increafing  every  moment, 
by  frefh  fmoke,  that  we  faw  climbing  the  fides  of  the  column, 
as  if  the  interior  part  was  too  folid  to  admit  it.  The  height  of 
this  column  anfwered  in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  like  that 
of  a  pillar  in  architefture.  From  this  you  may  judge  of  th? 
bulk  of  the  appearance  :  the  column  fupported  its  perpendicu- 
larity near  a  qudrter  of  an  hour,  whether  from  the  llrength  of 
the  blaft  that  threw  it  up,  or  from  the  refiflance  made  by  {q 
great  a  body  to  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  perhaps  from  both  thefe 
caufcs  ;  for  the  latter  muft  be  admitted  as  one  ;  if  we  confider 
that  tlvB  power  of  the  wind  will  only  increafe  with  the  furface 
of  the  body  to  be  moved,  whereas  the  refiftance  will  be  as  the 
mafs.  The  upper  part  of  this  fn^oke  was  finely  illumined,  and 
variegated,  by  the  fun  ;  and  when  it  began  to  unfold  itfelf,  it 
appeared  jufc  as  Pliny  hasdefcribed  the  eruption  that  dertroyed 
ithe  naturalift  ;  that  is,  like  a  branching  tree  ;  to  which  com- 
parifon  of  his  I  may  add  this  circumllance,  that  the  creeping 
of  the  frefh  fmoke  up  the  fides  perfectly  refembled  the  undu- 
lating motion  of  a  neil  of  caterpillars,  when  climbing  the  trunk 
of  fome  vegetable.  This  glorious  fight,  which  is  itfelf  almoft 
worth  a  journey  from  England,  did  not  lall  long;  for,  in  lefs 
than  an  hour,  it  diffufed  itfelf,  blackening  all  the  n^ountain* 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  f^y  ;  and  when  the  wind  had  cleared 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  it  did  foon  after,  we  obferved 
the  fmoke  afcending  from  it  to  be  very  moderate,  though,  if 
compared  with  that,  which  iflued  before  the  eruption,  it  mighj: 
be  faid  to  be  yory  confscierable. 

'  Thus  far  the  fummit :  now  for  the  foot,  where  we  obferved, 
at  the  iame  tirt:e,  a  double  column  of  fmoke,  that  we  judged 
to  be  an  eruption,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  very  great  one.  The 
flames,  and  the  light  of  the  ftream  of  lava  that  ilfued  from  it, 
became  vifible  after  funfet.  Wc  went  all  of  us  the  next  morn- 
ing (the  24th),  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  eruption  ;  we  took 
tpe  great  road  to  Salerno,  and  about  ten  miles  from  Naples, 
"     •  ■■  about 
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mbout  mid-way  between  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre  del  Annun- 
tiata,  we  were  (lopped  by  the  ftream  of  lava,  which  had  crofled 
the  road,  and  was  making  for  the  fea.  The  mouths  of  the 
eruption  were  about  a  mile  and  half,  or  better,  to  our  left,  and 
were  raging  in  a  very  frightful  manner,  as  the  noife  of  the  ex- 
plofions,  which  fucceedcd  one  another,  at  the  interval  of  only  a 
ftcond  or  two,  was  equal  to  a  ftorm  of  thunder.  The  flames 
were  very  bright,  after  it  was  dark ;  and  the  accenfed  ftones, 
which  were  thrown  up  in  vai^  quantities  at  every  explofion,  re* 
femblcdthe  fpiinging  of  a  mine,  as  they  call  it,  in  a  fire-work. 
We  ftaid  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  night,  on  the  fpot,  to  behold 
this  fight.  Thefe  mouths  of  fire  Hill  continue  to  play ;  but 
the  lava  has  not  yet  reached  the  fea,  though  it  was  faid  to'  be 
within  half  a  mile  of  it,  when  we  were  there.  A  fmall  rifing 
of  the  ground  before  it  has  obliged  it  to  fpread  in  breadth,  and 
its  progrefs  for  the  (hore  is  very  flow  :  perhaps  it  may  not  reach 
it,  if  the  eruption  continues,  but  may,  by  the  level  of  the 
ground,  be  determined  to  fome  other  diredion.  The  mouths 
are  faid  to  have  been  fourteen  in  all  at  firft,  afterwards  reduced 
to  eight,  and  now,  I  believe,  much  fewer.  There  are  three  hil- 
locks, large  enough  to  be  diftinguilhed  at  Naples,  that  are 
formed  by  the  ftones  and  matter  thrown  up  at  thefe  mouths, 
and  one  of  them  is  already  a  young  mountain.  Some  imagine 
the  eruption  will  laft  many  months,  as  the  lower  eruptions 
have  generally  laflied  longeft  ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  a  great  deal 
lower  than  any  that  ever  happened.' 

Article  X.  is  extradled  from  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Morton 
from  Mr.  R.  Mackinlay,  giving  a  fliort  account  of  the  fame 
eruption,  and  of  a  Venus,  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  dug  up 
in  the  MonsCcElius,  in  Rome,  fix  feet  in  height,  and  in  nearly 
the  fame  attitude  with  the  Venus  of  Medicis. 

The  eleventh  article  being  a  letter  from  T.  W.  to  Dr.  Bra- 
kenridge,  concerning  the  term  and  period  of  human  life,  con- 
tains fome  ufeful  hints  on  the  method  of  rating  lives,  and  con- 
ftruding  tables  of  annuities,  v^ere  they  propofed  in  a  manner 
more  intelligible.  T.  V/.  is  the  mod  obfcure  and  embarrafled 
writer  we  ever  met  with. 

In  the  article  next  in  order,  Keane  Fitzgerald,  Efq;  relates 
fome  very  pretty  experiments  which  he  made  to  check  the  too 
luxuriant  growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  difpofe  them  to  produce 
fruit.  As  thefe  experiments  lead  to  fome  important  deduftions 
with  refpedto  the  circulation  of  vegetable  juices,  we  fliall  lay 
the  following  fiiort  extract  before  our  readers  curious  in  natural 
inquiries. 

*  .1  made  a  circular  incifion  on  the  main  arms  of  an  Orleans 
pliimb-tree,  near  the  ftem,  quite  through  the  bark,  where  it 
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was  fmooth,  and  ffee  from  knots.  About  three  or  four  iiicbes 
higher,  1  made  another  incifion,  in  the  fame  manner ;  tljeri 
making  an  incifion  lengthways,  from  the  upper  to  the  under 
circumcifion,  1  feparated  the  bark  intirely  from  the  interme- 
diate wood,  covering  it,  and  alfo  the  bare  part  of  the  woodi  to 
keep  the  air  from  the  wound  ;  aiKi  letting  them  remain  fo  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  wound  began  to  bleed,  1 
replaced  tlie  bark  as  exadly  as  I  could,  and  bound  it  round 
pretty  tightly  with  bafs,  fo  as  to  cover  the  wound  intirely,  and 
ulfo  about  half  an  inch  above  and  below  thecircurncifions. 

*  I  treated  the  intire  ftem  of  a  duke  cherry-tree  in  the  fame 
manner,  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  and  below  all  its 
branches.  Alfo  feveral  branches  of  a  morelli  cherry-tree  ;  and 
the  main  arms  of  two  perdrigon  plumb-trees.  Thefe  two  lall 
were  old  trees,  which  had  been  cut  to  the  ground  about  four 
years  before,  and  had  (hot  forth  very  luxuriant  branches,  but 
had  not  fincc  borne  any  fruit. 

*  In  about  a  month's  time  the  bark  of  thefe  began  to  fwell, 
both  above  and  below  the  binding;  when  I  unbound  each  of 
them,  and  found  the  feveral  parts,  that  had  been  replaced,  to 
be  all  fairly  healed,  except  one,  which  was  on  the  main  arm  of 
the  perdrigon  pUimb-trce,  part  of  which  was  healed,  and  about 
an  inch  in  breadth  of  the  bark,  on  one  fide  of  the  longitudinal 
mcifion,  remained  loofe,  and  afterwards  dropped  off.  1  bound 
them  all  again  lightly  with  bafs,  and  let  them  remain  fo,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fummcr  following  ;  when  I  took  off  the 
binding  intirely,  and  found  them  all  healthy,  and  flourifliing. 
Each  of  thefe  trees  bore  plentifully  that  fcafon,  though,  in  ge- 
neral, reckoned  a  bad  year  for  fruit.' 

Some  of  the  experiments  made  on  other  fruit  trees  were 
equally  fuccefsful;  but  it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  infertthem. 
We  have  only  to  mention  therefore,  that  they  were  tried  by  the 
fame  ingenious  gentleman,  who  lalf  year  communicated  to  the 
fociety  the  defcription  of  a  pretty  metalline  thermometer  which 
hehadconiirufted. 

The  defcription  given  in  the  thirteenth  article,  by  Dr.  Gaert- 
rer,  of  the  Urtica  Marina,  and  his  conjedures  on  that  curious 
produdlion  of  nature,  will  afford  entertainment  tovirtuofi. 

Article  XIV^  is  a  catalogue  of  the  fifty  plants  from  the  Phy- 
tic Garden  at  Chelfea,  annually  prefented  to  the  Roj  al  Society, 
purfuant  to  the  dircfiion  of  the  late  Sir  HansSloane. 

In  the  fifteenth  article.  Dr.  Watfon  gives  an  accurate  defcrip- 
tion of  the  cicuta  recommended  by  Dr.  Storke,  which  may 
prove  ufeful  in  afcertaining  the  virtues  of  that  plant.  The  doc- 
tor imaoines,  that  the  cicutnria  'vulg\xr:s^  and  the  cicutaria  tenui- 
fol'ia  of  Ray,'  have  hi^en  miftaken  for  the  real  cicuta,  fo  much 

celebrated 
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celebrated  in  cancerous  cafes  by  the  German  phyfician  ;  and 
that  hence  proceeds  the  little  fuccefs  of  all  the  trials  made  in 
Great  Britain. 

Jn  article  XVI.  we  fee  the  very  learned  and  reverend  Mr. 
Swinton  lifting  up  his  eyes  from  the  ruft  of  ancient  medals  to- 
wards the  fky,  and  fixing  them  on  a  blazing  meteor,  which  he 
calls  2iV\  Anthelioriy  or  Mcck-Siin.  This  pha^nomenon  is  rare  and  cu- 
rious,and  Mr.  Swinton  appears  tohavedefcribedit  very  accurately. 

We  omit  fome  articles  of  little  importance,  to  mention  the 
fubjcft  of  the  twenty -firfl  paper.  Here  Dr.  Barter  enters  upon 
a  laboured  inveftigption  of  the  produ(rtion  of  Zoophyfts,  which 
being  chiefly  conjeclural,  can  redound  but  little  to  the  benefit  of 
natural  hiftory. 

The  twenty-third  article  does  honour  to  the  learning  of  the 
author  Mr.  Nixon,  though  we  think  it  improperly  inferted  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa6^ions.  That  gentleman  endeavoured, 
in  a  former  paper  publifhed  in  the  Tranfa(Elions,  to  prove,  that 
the  life  of  glafs  in  windows  was  as  early  as  the  third  century; 
and  he  now  enforces  his  opinion  by  a  variety  of  frefh  arguments, 
founded  on  the  interpretation  of  pafiages  from  different  authors, 
and  the  difcovery  of  plates  of  white  glafs,  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
oi  Herculaneum. 

The  five  next  articles  are  fo  little  deferving  of  a  place  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  that  we  will  not  even  condefcend  to 
mention  the  titles  in  the  Critical  Review. 

Of  a  different  nature  is  the  defcription  of  a  thermometer 
and  barometer,  invented  by  Mr.  Keane  Fitzgerald,  upon  the 
fame  principle  as  the  metalline  thermometer  abovementioned, 
but  with  great  improvements.  Without  the  accompanying 
plate  it  is  impoflible  to  render  the  defcription  intelligible  to  our 
readers  ;  however,  we  can  indulge  them  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  purpofes,  to  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  imagines  the 
metalline  thermometer  may  be  fubfervient. 

*  Many  fudden  changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  have  probably  paffed  unnoticed,  for 
want  of  fome  eafy  method  of  marking  the  variations  with  fuf- 
ficient  precifion.  It  has  been  accidentally  remarked,  that  the 
mercury  has  funk  to  a  great  degree,  and  rofe  very  fuddenly, 
during  the  fliock  of  an  earthquake ;  but  from  the  fuddennefs 
of  the  motion,  the  degrees  could  not  be  afcertained.  Any  fuch 
fudden  alteration,  or  even  the  common  changes,  will  appear 
with  fo  much  certainty  by  the  regifters,  that  I  fhould  imagine, 
inftruments  of  this  kind  will  greatly  aflift  thofe,  who  are  obliged 
to  a  daily  attention,  in  order  to  minute  the  changes  that  happen 
with  any  accuracy;  and  yet  the  variations  in  the  night-time, 
which  1  have  often  found  greater  than  in  the  day,  have  generally 
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palTed  unnoticed ;  particularly,  in  one  or  two  ftormy  nights,  I 
found  the  index  point  in  the  morning  near  the  fame  degree  it 
did,  when  I  placed  the  regifters ;  and  yet  it  appeared,  by  the 
regifter  it  carried  with  it,  tliat  it  had  l-allen  feveral  degrees  du- 
ring the  ftorm. 

» I  fhouJd  imagine  the  metalline  thermometer  might  be  em- 
ployed to  fome  ufeful  purpofes,  and  at  no  very  great  expence. 
For  inftance,  a  very  plain  inflrument  of  four  fpelter  bars,  and 
three  levers,  might  very  eafily  be  contrived  for  hot-houfes, 
which,  by  a  pin  fixed  in  the  fourth  bar,  at  a  proper  place,  ad- 
jufted  by  the  botanical  thermometer,  might  be  made  to  raife  a 
click,  whenever  the  heat  of  the  houfe  raifed  the  bar  to  that 
point,  fo  as  to  let  a  ventilator  operate  by  weights,  until  the  air 
within  the  houfe  became  cool  to  the  degree  intended,  by  which 
the  bars  would  be  contraded  fo,  as  to  draw  back  the  click,  and 
ftop  the  ventilation  ;  by  which  means,  the  houfe  might  always 
be  kept  within  any  two  intended  degrees  of  heat.  The  weight, 
which  operates  the  ventilator,  might  be  nrade  to  bear  on  a 
fpring,  when  it  comes  near  the  ground,  to  ring  an  alarm  bell, 
to  warn  the  attendant  to  wind  up  the  weight,  or  awake  him  for 
the  purpofe,  if  afleep. 

*  A  like  inltrument  might  probably  be  applied,  with  great  be- 
nefit, to  rotfms  where  large  aifemblies  are  colleded,  and  obliged 
to  remain  a  long  time.  The  unwholefomenefs  of  an  over- 
heated air  in  fuch  places,  has  been  very  fully  proved,  by  the 
late  moft  worthy  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  ;  and  yet  the  danger 
of  fuddenly  throwing  in  too  great  a  quantity  of  cold  air,  when 
the  pores  are  opened  by  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat,  has  probably 
hindered  the  application  of  ventilators  to  this  purpofe.  But, 
by  this  means,  all  the  danger  on  that  account  would  be  avoided 
with  certainty,  as  the  bars  could  be  adjulled  to  any  two  degrees 
of  heat,  within  which  there  could  be  no  danger. 

«  I  have  vfutured  thus  far  on  fpeculation,  as  I  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  power  of  metals  by  expanfion  ;  and  imagine  it 
will  readily  be  allowed,  that  a  ventilator  may  be  worked  by  a 
weight,  as  well  as  by  wind.' 

In  article  XXXI.  Dr.  Watfon  lays  before  the  Royal  Society  the 
fubltance  of  a  book,  intituled,  De  admirando  frigore  artificialiy 
quo  mercurius  eft  congelatus,  differtatio.  The  author  of  this 
ingenious  performance,  and  of  the  curious  experiments  to  pro- 
duce an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold,  is  profefforBraun,of  Pe- 
terfburg.  The  fame  experiments,  with  this  difference,  that 
fpirit  of  nitre,  and  oil  of  vitriol  were  combined  with  fnow,  in- 
ftead  of  the  double  aquafortis  of  profefTor  Braun,  were  com- 
municated laft  year  by  Dr.  Hinfel  to  Dr.  de  Caflro,  and  fpeci- 
Jfied  in  our  account  of  that  volume  of  the  Tranfadions.  There 
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is  fooiething,  indeed,  extremely  wonderful  in  the  vaft  power 
which  nitrous  acids  have  in  producing  artificial  cold,  and  in 
the  ditferent  efie<5ls  of  fnow  and  ice  in  this  experiment,  altho* 
they  have  been  always  deemed  finiilar  fubllances,  differing  only 
in  configuration. 

Here  follow  a  variety  of  obfervations  on  thetranfit  of  Venus, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1761,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
.the  philofophers,  great  and  fmall,  in  Europe.  Thefeferve  only 
to  verify  our  prediftion  uttered  long  before  the  appearance  of 
that  phaenomenon  ;  to  give  importance  to  pfcudo  philofophers, 
by  feeing  their  works  inferted  in  the  Tranladiions  ;  to  evince 
that  men  may  be  good  philofophers,  and  worthy  correfpondcnts 
of  the  fociety,  without  a  fmattering  of  learning,  or  knowledge 
,of  their  motlier  tongue  ;  and  lalily,  to  occupy  a  great  number 
of  pages,  and  confcquently  ferve  the  purpofe  of  extending  the 
volume.  We  may  fairly  pafs  this  fentence  on  more  than  half 
the  papers  inferted  upon  this  fubjefl;  and  the  diflbnance  which 
appears  among  the  different  obfervations,  is  demonftration  that 
little  is  to  be  expefted  from  the  fleeplefs  nights  of  fuch  idly 
bufy  gentlemen. 

In  article  XLIX.  we  meet  with  an  extraordinary  cafe  of 
a  patient,  who  voided  a  large  ftone  through  the  perinzeum  from 
the  urethra,  fent  to  Mr.  Warner,  furgeon,  and  by  him  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  fociety,  with  fome  judicious  remarks  upon  this 
and  another  cafe  nearly  fimilar. 

*  Henry  Taught,  of  Haflings  in  SufTex,  aged  feventy-fix,  a 
(Irong  hale  man,  and  naturally  of  a  good  conftitution,  was  ne- 
ver fubjedl  to  any  nephritic  or  gravelly  complaints  for  almoft  fe- 
venty  years,  but  enjoyed,  for  the  moft  part,  a  good  fhare  of 
health,  (though  he  had  been  expofed,  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life-time,  as  a  mariner,  to  the  irregularities  and  inclemencies 
of  that  element,  to  which  his  occupation  engaged  him)  till 
about  fix  or  feven  years  ago,  when  he  had  fome  gravelly  com- 
plaints, and  uneafinefs  in  making  water,  which  increafed  upon 
him  progreflively  ;  and,  for  the  twolaft  years,  he  had  fo  much 
pain  in  fitting,  that  he  was  obliged  to  ufe  a  perforated  chair, 
made  for  that  purpofe.  But,  for  fome  months  paft,  his  in- 
creafed pain  would  not  permit  him  to  fit  at  all,  even  at  his 
meals,  which  he  ufed  to  take  either  ftanding  or  lying.  When 
be  firft  came  to  be  in  this  painful  fituation,  there  appeared  a 
prominence  on  the  right  fide  of  the  perina;um,  towards  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  fcrotum  ;  which,  increafing  by  degrees,  felt  hard 
and  fuperficial  for  fome  time  ;  and  the  parts  all  about  it  grew 
fo  extremely  fore,  and  tender,  that,  at  length,  on  the  24th  of 
September  laft,  upon   his  getting   out  of  bed,    a  laceration 
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thereof  happened  ;    and    the  ftone,    herewith  Hiewn   \(i    this 
learned  Ibciety,  was  voided,  falling  down   upon  the  floor.* 

Dr.  Frewen  dcfcrlbes  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  procefs 
of  nature  in  the  produdion  of  the  ftone,  in  thefe  terms. 

*  Dr.  Boerhaavc  hath  obferved,  from  experiment,  that  if  a 
quantity  of  recent  urine  be  fet,  to  drgeft  in  a  tali  glafs,  with  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  of  a  healthy  man's  body,  for  the  fpace 
of  three  or  four  days,  it  will  continually  grow  more  and  more 
red,  foetid,  cadaverous,  and  alkaline,  throwing  off  a  ftony  mat- 
ter to  the  fides  of  the  vefldl.  From  whence  we  learn,  that  cal- 
culous matter,  by  too  long  a  detention  of  this  excrementitious 
fluid  in  the  bladder,  may  be  eafily  generated  ;  and  a  fmall  por- 
tion thereof,  in  its  difcharge  from  ihence  with  the  urine,  may 
happen  to  be  obftrudted  in  the  pafTagc  of  the  urethra,  fo  as  to 
be  incapable  of  getting  either  forward  or  backward,  and  thereby 
become  the  bafis  of  a  ftone  ;  which,  increafing  by  the  urinous 
fupplies,  may  be  accumulated  ro  as  great  a  bulk  as  the  part  con- 
taining it  will  admit  of. 

*  Now,  "  the  urethra,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  (according  to 
the  obfervation  of  my  learned  friend)  becomes  a'cyft,  which 
cy ft  acquires  a  great  degree  of  hardnefs,  and  remains  compaft 
and  whole,  till  an  inflammation  is  produced  by  its  incapacity  of 
admitting  any  farther  diftenfion  ;  which  inflammation  is  foon 
after  communicated  to  the  integuments,  by  which  means  they 
become  painful,  tender,  and  are  eafily  lacerated."  And  this 
defcription  feems  to  correfpond  exaflly  with  what  hath  hap- 
pened in  the  cafe  of  this  old  man. 

*  Everftnce  the  Hone  came  away,  this  patient  hath  difcharged 
no  urine  but  by  the  wound  ;  which,  when  J  laft  faw  him,  was 
fo  much  contracted,  as  to  be  no  bigger  than  to  admit  into  it  a 
fmall  finger,  and  the  parts  were  grown  callous  about  it.  I 
would  have  recommended  hini  to  proper  care  on  that  occafion ; 
but  he  would  by  no  means  hearken  to  me;  feeming  to  be  very 
^appy  in  being  freed  from  the  cruel  burden  of  the  ftone ;  and 
jiot  regarding,  1  fuppofe,  at  his  time  of  life,  whether  he  could 
be  helped  in  the  difcharge  of  his  urine  any  other  way.' 

Article  LI.  confifts  of  obfervations  on  the  caufe  of  his  late 
majefty's  death,  by  Dr.  Nicholls. 

*  On  opening  the  abdomen,  all  the  parts  therein  containe4 
were  found  in  a  natuiel  and  healthy  ftate,  except  that  fome  hy- 
datides  (or  watery  bladders)  were  found  between  the  fubftance 
of  each  kidney,  and  its  internal  coat.  Thefe  hydatides  might, 
in  time,  have  proved  fatal,  eithei  by  comprefling  and  deftroying 
thekidnies,  fo  as  to  bring  on  an  incurable  fuppreflion  of  urine; 
or,  by  difcharging  a  lymph  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
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n«iglit  have  formed  a  dropfy,  not  to  be  removed  by  any  medi> 
cines  :  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  thefe  hydatides  were  of  no  con- 
fcquence,  as  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  a  common 
walnut. 

*  On  opening  the  head,  the  brain  was  found  in  a  healthy 
flate,  no  ways  loaded  with  blood,  either  in  its  proper  veflels,  or 
in  the  contiguous  finufes  of  the  dura  mater. 

*  Upon  opening  the  cheft,  the  lungs  were  in  a  natural  ftate, 
free  from  every  appearance  of  inflammation,  or  tubercle:  but 
upon  examining  the  heart,  its  pericardium  was  found  diftend- 
ed,  with  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood,  nearly  fufficient  to 
fill  a  pint  cup  ;  and,  upon  removing  this  blood,  a  round  orifice 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  right  ventricl© 
of  the  heart,  large  enough  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  little 
finger.  Through  this  orifice,  all  the  blood  brought  to  the  right 
ventricle  had  been  difcharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
dium ;  and,  by  that  extravafated  blood,  confined  between  the 
heart  and  pericardium,  the  whole  heart  was  very  foon  neceffarily 
fo  comprefled,  as  to  prevent  any  blood  contained  in  the  veins 
from  being  forced  into  the  auricles  ;  which,  therefore,  with  the 
ventricles,  were  found  abfolutely  void  of  blood,  either  in  a  fluid 
or  coagulated  ft  ate. 

*  As,  therefore,  no  blood  could  be  tranfmitted  through  the 
heart,  from  the  inftant  that  the  extravafation  was  completed, 
fo  the  heart  could  deliver  none  to  the  brain ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  all  the  animal  and  vital  motions,  as  they  depend  oa 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  muft  necelTarily 
have  been  flopped,  from  the  fame  inftant  ;  and  his  majefty 
muft,  therefore,  have  dropped  down,  and  died  inftanraneoufly  : 
and  as  the  heart  is  infenfible  of  acute  and  circumfcribed  pain, 
his  death  muft  have  been  attended  with  as  little  of  that  diftrefs, 
which  ufually  accompanies  the  feparation  of  the  foul  and  body, 
as  was  pofTible,  under  any  circumftances  whatfoever.' 

The  doi^orinveftigates  the  caufe,  why  the  right  fide  of  the 
heart  became  fo  charged  with  blood,  as  to  be  under  the  necellity 
of  burfting  ?  And  how  it  could  happen,  that  as  the  ventricle 
in  great  diftenfions,  generally  makes  one  continued  cavity  with 
the  auricle,  and  is  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  auricle, 
the  blood  fhould  neverthelefs  force  its  way  through  the  ventricle, 
feemingly  in  contradidion  to  the  known  properties  of  fluids,  to 
force  their  way  where  there  is  the  leaft  refiftance?  Thefe 
queftions  he  endeavours  to  anfwer  by  a  vaiiety  of  learned  phy- 
fjological  remarks  and  conjeftures.  The  phaenomenon  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  merits  farther  attention. 

Article  L!I.  is  a  very  ingenious  and  profound  inveftigation  of 
the  irregularities  generated  in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  by 
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the  mutual  attraflion  of  thofe  bodies.  Mr.  Walmefly  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  paper  ;  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  with  refped  and  approbation.  The  paper  is  in 
Latin,  and  fo  replete  with  fiuxionary  operations,  that  it  would 
be  impofilble  to  make  fatisfaflory  abftrafts ;  and  to  infert  the 
"whole  would  greatly  exceed  theljoundsof  an  article.  The  rea- 
der, however,  will  form  an  idea  of  the  refult  of  the  calculus,  and 
nature  of  the  theory  eftabliflied,  from  the  author's  letter  to  Dr. 
Morton,  which  we  fhall  quote. 

•SIR, 

•  Finding  that  the  influence,  which  the  primary  planets  have 
upon  one  another,  todifturb  mutually  their  motions,  had  been 
but  little  confidered,  I  thought  it  a  fubjed  worthy  of  examina- 
tion. The  force  of  the  fun,  to  difturb  the  moon's  motion,  flows 
from  the  general  principle  of  gravitation,  and  has  been  fully  af- 
certaincd,  both  by  theory  and  obfervation  ;  and  it  follows,  from 
the  fame  principle,  that  all  the  planets  muft  ad  upon  one  an- 
other, proportionally  to  the  quantities  of  matter  contained  in 
their  bulk,  and  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  their  mutual  dif- 
tances;  but  as  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  each  of 
them,  is  but  fmall  when  compared  to  that  of  the  fun,  fo  their 
aftion  upon  one  another,  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  that  of  the  fun 
upon  the  moon.  Aftronomers  generally  contented  themfelves 
Tvith  folely  confidering  thofe  inequalities  of  the  planetaay  mo- 
tions, that  arife  from  the  elliptical  figure  of  their  orbits  ;  but 
as  they  have  been  enabled,  of  late  years,  by  the  perfection  of 
their  inftruments,  to  make  obfervations  with  much  more  accu- 
racy than  before,  they  have  difcovered  other  variations,  which 
they  have  not,  indeed,  been  able  yet  to  fettle,  but  which  feem 
to  be  owing  to  no  other  caufe  but  the  mutual  attradion  of 
thofe  celcflial  bodies.  In  order,  therefore,  to  aflift  the  aftrono- 
mers in  diftinguiftiing  and  fixing  thefe  variations,  I  fliall  endea- 
vour to  calculate  their  quantity,  from  the  general  law  of  gravi- 
tetion,  and  reduce  the  refult  into  tables,  that  may  be  confulted, 
whenever  obfervations  are  made. 

*  I  off^er  to  you,  at  prefent,  the  firft  part  of  fuch  a  theorvy  in 
which  I  have  chiefly  confidered  the  eifeds  produced  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  earth  and  Venus  upon  each  other.  But  the  fame 
propofitions  will  likewife  give,  by  proper  fuhftitutioris,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  other  planets  upon  thefe  two,  or  of  thefe  two  upon 
the  others.  To  obviate,  in  part,  the  difiiculty  of  fuch  intricate 
calculations,  I  have  fuppofed  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  Venus 
to  be  originally  circular,  and  to  fuffer  no  other  alteration,  but 
what  is  occafioned  by  their  mutual  attraction,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  other  planets.     V/here  the  forces  of  two  planets  are  con- 
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fiderable,  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  it  may  be  nec.efiary,  in  fuch  computations,  to  have 
regard  to  the  excentricity  of  their  orbits ;  and  this  may  be  re- 
ferved  for  a  fubjedt  of  future  fcrutiny.  But  the  fuppofirtg  the 
orbits  of  the  earth  and  Venus  to  be  circular,  may,  in  the  pre- 
fentcafe,  be  admitted,  without  difficulty,  as  the  forces  of  thefe 
two  planets  are  fo  fmall,  and  the  excentricity  of  their  orbits  not 
confiderable.  On  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  I  have  computed 
the  variations,  which  are  the  effeds  of  the  earth's  aflion  :  firft, 
the  variation  of  Venus's  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  fecondly,  that 
of  its  place  in  the  ecliptic ;  thirdly,  the  retrograde  motion  of 
Venus's  nodes ;  and,  fourthly,  the  variation  of  inclination  of 
its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

*  Thefmiilar  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  occa- 
fioned  by  its  gravitation  to  Venus,  are  here  likewife  computed  : 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  abfolute  quantity  of  thefe  ir- 
regularities is  not  here  given,  it  being  impofllble,  atprefent,  to- 
do  it  ;  becaufe  the  abfolute  force  of  Venus  is  not  known  to  us» 
I  have,  therefore,  dated  that  planet's  force  by  fuppofition,  and 
have,  accordingly,  computed  the  effedls  it  muft  produce  ;  with 
the  view,  that  the  aftronomers  may  compare  their  obfervations 
with  the  motions  fo  calculated,  and,  from  thence,  dtfcover  how 
much  the  real  force  differs  from  that  which  has  been  fuppofed. 
But  theexaft  determination  of  the  force  of  Venus  muft  be  ob- 
tained, by  obfervations  made  on  the  fun's  place,  at  fuch 
time,  when  the  effed  of  the  other  planets  is  either  null  or 
known. 

*  The  influence  of  Venus  upon  the  earth  being  thus  com- 
puted, that  of  the  other  planets  upon  the  fame,  may  likewife, 
hereafter,  be  confidered  :  by  which  means,  the  different  equa- 
tions, that  are  to  enter  into  the  fettling  the  fun's  apparent 
place,  will  be  determined  ;  the  change  of  the  pofition  of  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  will  alfo  be  known  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  alteration  that  thence  arifes  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  fixed  ftars; 
Thefe  matters  of  fpeculation  are  referved  for  another  occafion, 
in  cafe  what  is  here  offered  fhoulddeferve  approbation.' 

Article  LIll.  confifts  of  an  analyfis,  by  Dr.  Watfon,  of  the 
abbe  Nollet's  letters  on  eleftricity. 

The  fifty-fourth  article  was  communicated  by  the  fame  gen- 
tleman to  the  fociety ;  and  contains  the  cafe  of  a  man  whofe 
heart  was  uncommonly  enlarged,  fo  as  to  weigh  twenty-eight 
ounces  averdupoife,  after  being  cut  fhort  from  the  great  vefTels, 
emptied  of  the  coagula,  and  wafhed  clean.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  mean  weight  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  gene- 
rally eftimated  at  tep,  twelve,  or  thirteen  ounces. 
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In  the  fifty-feventh  article,  Mr.  Raper  has  ably  vindicated  tha! 
memory  of  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  from  the  mirreprefentations  of  the 
author  of  the  Connoijfance  des  Mowvcments  Celejies^  for  the  year' 
1762. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  variety  of  farther  obfervations 
on  the  late  tranfit  of  Venus,  not  more  fatisfadory  than  thofe 
above  fpecified. — Upon  the  whole,  we  fliould  have  been  elad 
this  publication  had  been  deferred,  until  a  fufficient  number  of 
fuch  memoirs,  as  ought  to  fee  the  light,  were  received  ;  or,  a^ 
leaft,  that  it  had  been  reduced  tolefsthan  a  third  of  itsprefent 
bulk  and  price. 


Art.  II.  Emilius  and  Sophia :  or,  a  ne^  Byjiem  of  Education. 
Tranjlated  from  theYxtnz\i  of  J.  J.  Roufleau,  Citix,en  of  Gene- 
va. By  the  TranJIator  bf  Eioifa.  ^  Fols,  izmo,  Pr,  10;. 
fe-iucd,    Becket.     [Continued] 

FROM  the  analyfis  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  publication, 
given  in  the  lali  Number  of  the  Critical  Review,  our  rea- 
ders will  perceive,  that  Mr.RoufTeau  can  handle  the  moft  beaten 
topics  with  novelty,  and  throw  new  light  on  fubjeds  which  have 
been  thought  cxhaufted.  As  if  he  enjoyed  a  peculiar  fenfation, 
every  objeft  ftrikes  his  mind  in  a  very  uncommon  manner  j  and 
hence  it  is  probable,  that  his  writings  will  be  admired  as  the  ef- 
fufions  of  genius,  while  his  precepts  will  be  negleded  as  the 
effe6^s  of  caprice  and  affeflation. 

The  blame  which  he  charges  upon  tutors  in  general,  may 
1^'ith  fome  reafon  be  retorted  on  the  preceptor  of  Emilius,  who 
has  not  confidered  what  is  pradlicable,  but  what  isfpeculatively 
true  in  the  mode  of  education.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety^ 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  rear  a  child  by  Mr.  RoulTeau's  direc- 
tions ;  the  hoy^  however,  may  profit  by  his  inftruclions,  as  moft 
of  them,  though  fingular,  are  approved  by  found  reafon.  Upon 
this  ftate  our  author  enters  in  his  third  book,  giving  his  opitiion 
in  what  manner  the  fciences,  and  abftradt  truths,  ought  to  be  in- 
fufed  into  tender  minds.  The  tutor  ought  efpecially  to  diftin- 
guilh  thofe  propenfities,  which  are  implanted  by  the  hand  of 
iiature,from  thofe  which  are  ingrafted  by  prejudice  and  opinion, 
A  thirft  after  knowledge  may  proceed  equally  from  the  vanity 
of  being  thought  learned,  and  from  that  natural  curiofiry  we 
have  to  enquire  after  every  thing  in  which  we  may  be  inte- 
refted. 

The  method  propofed  by  our  author  for  initiating  the  pupil 
in  the  principles  of  aftronomy  and  geography  is  fenfible.  In- 
ilead  of  maps,  fphc-res,  and  globes,  Ut  hiai  view  the  ferting 
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fun,  and  take  particular  notice  of  foch  objedls  as  mark  its  go- 
Ilia  down.  Return  next  morning  with  a  profelled  deOgn  only 
of  taking  tlie  frcOi  air,  to  the  (^n\c  place,  before  the  fun  rifcs. 
Direct  the  attention  of  your  pupil,  to  the  pha:nomcna  of  na- 
ture, aqd  you  will  foon  excite  his  curiofuy.  Put  queftiohs  to 
him,  adapted  to  his  capacity,  and  leave  him  to  refolve  them. 
Let  him  take  nothing  on  truft,  but  on  his  own  conviclion  :  he 
(hould  not  learn,  but  invent  the  fclences.  Having  for  fome  rime 
tontemplated  the  rifing  fun,  and  made  him  obferve  the  fur- 
rounding  objefts,  you  may  then  addrefs  him  thus  :  *  [  ant 
thinking  that  when  the  fun  fet  laft  night,  it  went  down  yonder 
behind  us  ;  whereas  this  morning,  you  fee,  he  is  rifen  on  the 
bppofite  fide  of  the  plain.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
This  will  fet  his  reflection  to  work,  and  imprefs  flronger  ideas 
on  his  mind  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  and  fphericity  of  the  earth, 
than  a  thoufand  fornrial  lectures. 

*  As  the  \^n  turns  round  the  earth  hedefcribes  a  circle,  and 
every  circled  ha'th  a  center  ;  this  we  already  know.  This  center 
alfo  njuft  needs  be  invifible,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  middle  of  our 
globe  ;  but  we  cart  fuppofe  two  points  on  the  furface  fo  corref- 
ponding  with  it,  that  a  rod,  paffing  through  all  three,  and 
extended  both  ways  to  the  heavens,  would  be  at  once  the  axi^ 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  fun's  apparent  diurnal  motion.  A 
whirl-bone  or  globular  totumj  turning  upon  one  of  its  points, 
may  ferve  to  reprefent  the  heavens  turning  upon  their  axis,  the 
two  points  of  rhis  play-thing  being  the  two  poles  ;  one  of  which 
tuay  be  pointed  out  to  oiir  pupil,  near  the  tail  of  the  little  bear. 
This  would  furnilh  us  with  an  amufement  for  the  night;  by 
which  means  we  fhould  become  gradually  acquainted  with  the 
ftars,  and  thence  in  time  grow  anxious  to  diflinguifh  the  pla- 
nets and  conflellations. 

*  Emilius  and  I  have  feen  the  fun  rife  at  midfummer  :  we 
fliall  next  take  a  view  of  his  rifing,  fome  fine  morning,  in  the 
liepth  of  winter.  We  are  neither  of  us  idle  you  know,  and 
both  defpife  the  cold.  I  have  taken  care  to  make  the  fecond 
pbfervation  on  the  very  fame  fpot,  where  we  made  the  former  ; 
fo  that,  in  confequence  of  a  little  preparatory  difcourfe  to  in- 
troduce the  remark,  one  or  other  of  us  will  infallibly  cry  out 
when  the  fun  firft  appears  above  the  horizon,  '*  Ha!  this  is 
pleafant  enough  !  the  fun  does  not  rife  in  the  place  it  ufed  to  do. 
Here,  you  fee,  are  our  old  marks  to  the  left,  and  now  he  rifes 
yonder,  to  the  right.  So  it  feems  there  is  one  eaft  for  the  fum- 
mfer,  and  another  for  the  winter."  Thefe  examples  will  be  (nU 
ficient  to  (hew  the  unexperienced  preceptor  the  way  to  brin<^ 
his  pupil  acquainted  with  thefphtrc,  by  niaking  ufe  of  the  earth 
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itfelf  iiillead  of  a  globe,  and  the  apparent  revolution    of  tlte 
fun  inftead  of  any  im--perfedl  reprefentation  of  it.' 

While  Emilius  is  ftudying  the  fphere,  and  thus  tranfporiing 
himfelf  in  imagination  to  the  heavens,  Mr.  RoufTeau  advifes, 
that  his  attention  may  be  called  back  to  the  divifions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  relations  of  other  places  to  the  place  of  his 
abode. 

'  The  two  firft  objeds  of  his  geographical  ftudies,  fliould  be 
the  town  where  he  refides,  and  bis  father's  feat  in  the  country. 
After  having  well  obferved  the  fitua^iofi  of  ihefe,  he  ffiould 
take  the  like  notice  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  country 
feats  on  the  road,  together  with  the  adjacent  rivers;  obferving 
the  fituation  and  afpedl  of  each  objecS^,  >n  regard  to  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun.  This  is  the  point  of  re-union.  He 
fliould  make  a  map  from  lliisfurvey;  beginning  fimply  with 
the  two  firft  objedls  before  mentioned,  and  inferting  the  others 
by  degrees,  as  he  comes  to  know,  or  eftimates,  their  pofition 
and  difiance.  You  fee,  already,  the  a<lvantages  he  will  have 
in  this  refpec>,  by  having  accuAomed  hira  to  meafure  objedls 
and  diftances  by  his  eye.' 

By  this  means,  the  difference  between  EiT>IIius  and  other  pu- 
pils will  be,  that  their  knowledge  lies  in  the  ftiadows  of  things,, 
his  in  the  things  themfelves.  In  the  fame  manner  Mr.  Rouf- 
feau  goes  through  all  the  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  lead- 
ing the  pupil  on  fo,  that  all  his  acquirements  are  the  refult  of 
meditation  and  refleftion,  inftead  of  precept.  The  pretty  en- 
tertaining adventure  with  the  juggler,  to  (hew  the  power  of 
magnets,  is  finely  imagined,  and  happily  told. 

To  collect  the  various  inftrudlion  difperfed  in  {o  many  vo- 
lumes ;  to  dir|)lay  all  the  natural  wants  of  a  man  to  the  capa- 
city of  a  child  ;  and  difcover  the  means  of  fatisfying  thofe 
wants,  Mr.  Roulfeau  thinks  the  Life  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  will- 
lupply  the  place  of  a  whole  library.  To  fee  a  man  caft  afhore- 
on  a  defolate  illand,  deftitute  of  human  afiiftance,  and  of  me- 
chanical inrtruments,  yet  providing  for  his  fubfiflence,  for  fclf- 
prefervation,  and  even  procuring  for  himfelf  a  kind  of  compe- 
tency, is  an  objecl  the  moft  interefting  to  perfons  of  all  ages. 
The  pra(?fice  of  fimple  manual  arts,  to  the  exercife  of  which, 
the  abilities  of  the  individual  are  equal,  Leads  to  the  ixiventioa 
of  the  arts  of  induftry,  employment  in  which  requires  the  con- 
currence of  many  other  arts.  While  man  is  fubjedl  only  to  the  calls 
of  phyfical  neceflTity,  he  is  capable  of  fatisfying  them  himfelf;. 
but  by  the  introdudticn  of  fnperfluous  wants,  the  joint  concern 
and  diftribution  of  labour  become  indifpennble.  it  is  by  this, 
we   elVimatc   the   utility  of  an  art,  by  marking  the  degree  ia 
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^hich  it  is  neceflary  to  fimple  nature  ;  and  Mr.  RoufTcau  would 
have  his  pupil  regard  them  in  this  point  of  view.  The  bufincfs 
of  a  joiner  he  ranks  above  that  of  a  jeweller,  watchmaker,,  or 
any  of  the  niceit  meclianical  arts,  becaufe  it  is  more  imme- 
diately ufcful  to  the  convenience  of  human  nature,  protecting 
the  profelTor  againft  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and  contriv- 
ing a  variety  of  implements  effential  to  the  means  of  fub- 
fillence. 

There  is  much  good  fenfe  in  all  that  Mr.  Roufleau  advances 
concerning  the  utility  of  teaching  his  pupil  the  more  ufeful  me- 
chanic arts  ;  but  it  is  probable  his  reafons  will  never  be  able  to 
combat  habit  and  prejudice. 

*Ever  fince  the  inirigues  of  party  have  been  in  falhion,  it 
requires  as  much  art  and  afllduity  to  live  genteelly  by  a  liberal 
profeflion,  as  to  regain  the  eftate  you  may  have  loft.  If  you 
have  cultivated  thofe  arts,  whofe  fuccefs  depends  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  theartift ;  if  you  have  fitted  yourfelf  for  fuch  employ- 
ments as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  great ;  of  what  ufe  to  you  will 
be  all  your  acquirements,  when,  difgufted  with  the  world,  you 
difdain  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  means,  without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  you  fiiould  fucceed  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  you  may  have  ftudied. 
politics,  and  made  yourfelf  perfeflly  acquainted  with  the  inte- 
refts  of  princes ;  all  this  is  very  well ;  but  what  will  you  dc> 
with  yOur  knowledge,  if  you  know  not  how  to  get  accefs  to 
minifters  of  ftate,  have  no  patronefs  in  a  woman  of  quality,  no 
intereft  with  the  commilhoners  of  the  feveral  departments  of 
the  finances  ;  if  you  have  not  the  art  of  making  yourfelf  agree- 
able to  them,  or  the  bafenef>  to  do  all  the  dirty  bufinefs  in 
which  they  might  find  you  employment  ?  But  you  are  an  ar- 
chiteft  or  painter,  we  willTay.  It  is  very  well  ;  they  are  noble 
arts :  but  you  mull  make  your  abilities  known  to  the  public. 
Do  you  think  to  carry  your  point  merely  by  expofing  your 
defigns  at  an  exhibidon  ?  No,  no,  this  will  not  do.  Ycu  muft: 
beprevioufly  admitted  into  the  academy  :  you  muft  be  honoured 
by  the  protcclicn  of  the  great :  you  muft  throw  afide  your  pen- 
cil and  rule,  take  coach,  and  drive  about  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
to  make  intercft  for  reputation  in  your  profeHion.  At  the  fame 
time  you  are  to  obferve,  that  the  houfes  you  are  to  vifir,  have 
all  Swifs  or  other  poiters,  who  underftand  nothing  but  fa(fts» 
and  have  the  gift  of  heating  only  in  their  hands.  Are  you  de- 
firous  of  teaching  any  of  the  arts  and  fciences  you  have  learn- 
ed ;  to  become  a  teacher  of  geography,  of  the  mathematics,  of 
languages,  of  mufic  or  defign  ?  To  do  this  you  muft  find 
fcholars,  and  of  courfs  advocates  and  puffers.  It  is  of  more 
confequence  to  be  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  quackery  and  im- 
pofitioii,  than  to  =sc€l  in  your  proftftion  ;  and  you  may  de- 
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pend   on  ir,  if  you  know  nothing  but  what  you  profefs,  you 
will  ever  be  treated  as  a  blockhead. 

'*  Thus  you  fee  how  unferviceable  will  be  all  thofe  fine  accom- 
plifhments  on  which  you  depend,  and  how  much  you  ftand  in 
Jieed  of  others  to  profit  by  thefe.  What  then  muft  become  of 
you  in  this  humiliating  ftate  of  depreflion  ?  The  rebuffs  you 
meet  with  will  debafc  without  inftrufling  you;  fubjefl  more 
than  ever  to  the  caprice  of  public  prejudice,  how  will  you 
jaife  yourfelf  above  it,  when  it  is  become  the  arbiter  of  your 
fortune  ?  How  will  you  be  able  to  dcfpife  tliat  meannefs  and 
vice  which  are  neceflary  to  your  fubfiftence  ?  You  would  depend  oi> 
the  encouragement  of  wealth,  and  would  foon  become  depen- 
dent on  the  perfons  of  the  rich;  you  would  have  only  added 
mortification  to  fcrviiity,  and  loaded  yourfelf  with  mifery. 
Thus  would  you  behold  yourfelf  poor  without  being  {v&t\  the 
moft  wretched  and  contemptible  ftate  into  which  it  is  poflible 
to  fall.' 

To  avoid  thefe  mortifications  Emilius  fhall  be  inftrudled  ir>' 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  taught  to  depend  on  himfelf  only  ; 
his  education  ITiall  be  fitted  to  his  perfonal,  and  not  to  his  ac- 
cidental abilities.  By  bringing  him  up  to  fill  one  fituation  in 
life  only,  you  make  him  unfit  for  every  other  ;  mere  accident 
may  throw  him  out  of  that  fphere,  and  rejider  all  your  labour 
ufclefs.  *  I  prefer  (fays  Mr.  Roulfeau)  the  charafter  of  a  king 
of  Syracufe,  turned  fchoolmaller  at  Corinth,  or  a  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  become  a  notary  at  Rome,  to  an  unhappy  Tarquin,  ig- 
norant of  the  means  of  fubfillcFKe,  without  a  kingdom,  and 
the  fport  of  all  who  are  brutal  enough  to  exult  in  his  mifery.' 
— *  1  would  have  a  young  man,  born  to  exert  a  ftrong  arm,  to- 
handle  the  axe  and  the  faw,  to  fquare  a  piece  of  unhewn  tim- 
ber, ufe  the  plane,  the  hoe  and  the  mattock,  turn  up  the 
glebe,  or  mount  the  roof  of  a  houfe^  and  execute  whatever 
would  render  him  more  alert  or  ftrong,  or  contribute  to  the 
convenience  of  life.* 

Should  the  pupil  have  a  turn  for  fpeculative  fciences,  he 
fliould  be  taught  mechanic  arts,  conformable  to  his  inclinat 
rions.  Let  him  learn  to  confiru6l  mathen^atical  inflrument?, 
quadrants,  telefcopes,  and  the  lik.e,  which  will  alfo  make  hiin 
handy  and  ingenious  in  other  arts  apparently  unconneded  v/ith 
this.  Here  the  fenfible  RoufTcau  exclaims  againft  the  abfurd* 
vanity  of  lligmatizing  thofe  profefHons  as  mean  and  -('ulgar, 
which  alone  render  a  man  independent,  aftive,  robuft,  and 
ufeful  to  himfelf.  To  guard  againft  this  filly  prejudice,  and 
weak  pride,  he  inculcates  as  one  of  the  rnoft  neceffary  cares  of 
the  precentor.  Het  him  not  require  delicate  hands,  nor  be- 
aHiamed  of  aleathef  apron^  but  accuflom  himfelf  to  the  exer'-- 
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^cife  of  the  body  and  its  prgans,  as  well  as  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  It  is  from  the  exertion  of  thefe  in  union,  that  the 
mau  arifes. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Roufleau  appears  capricious  and  paradoxical: 
now  he  enters  upon  topics  vvh  ch  will  expofe  him  to  all  thecen- 
lure  thrown  upon  fcepticsand  freethinkers.  lie  touches  upon 
points  of  morality,  metaphyfics,  and  religion,  with  that  pecu- 
liar boldnefs  which  will  eternize  his  memory  among  true  philor 
fophers,  and- render  it  execrable  to  bigots. 

in  the  fourth  book  he  arrives  at  that  period,  when  the  boy 
begins  to  alfume  the  man,  and  difplay  the  paffions  of  iiis  fex ; 
which  he  juftly  reckons  one  of  the  mod  ticklilh  and  delicate 
ilages  of  life.  With  refpecl  to  the  pafiion  of  love,  and  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  inclination  to  the  other  fex  which  the  pupil  be- 
trays, our  author  recommends  a  treatment,  which  our  preju- 
dices will  deem  (liocking  to  decency.  After  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  this  inftindive  inclination,  he  obferves,  thatchildren  advancing 
to  puberty,  have  a  lingular  fagacity  in  feeing,  through  the  affecta- 
tion of  decorum,  the  vices  which  it  is  intended  to  conceal.  The 
myllerious  language  of  decency,  and  formal  veil  held  over  their 
eyes,  are  fo  many  fpurs  to  their  curiofity  ;  a  ridiculous  pradice^ 
which  ferves  only  to  accelerate  the  work  of  cature,  and  deftroy 
vthe  conftitution.  To  this  queftion,  whether  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  children  betimes,  or  to  put  them 
off  with  fame  little  piece  of  modeft  deceit,  he  anfwers,  that 
both  fhould  be  avoided. 

*  A  total  ignorance  of  certain  things,  were  perhaps  the  moft 
to  be  wiilied  ;  but  they  (hould  learn  betimes  what  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  always  to  conceal  from  them.  Either  their  curiofity  Ihould 
not  be  at  all  excited,-  or  it  fhould  be  fatisfied  before  the  time  of 
danger.  Your  condud  with  regard  to  your  pupil,  greatly  de- 
pends on  his  particular  fituation  ;  the  people  by  whom  he  is 
iurrounded,  and  many  other  circum fiances.  It  is  of  impor^ 
tance  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  and  if  you  are  notpofitively 
certain,  that  you  can  keep  him  ignorant  of  the  difference  offe;c 
till  the  age  cf  fixteen,  be  careful  to  let  him  know  it  before  the 
age  of  ten. 

*  I  cannot  approve  of  fpeaking  to  children  in  a  language  too 
refined,  nor  of  palpable  circumlocution,  only  to  avoid  calling 
things  by  their  proper  names.  Virtuous  innocence  knows  no 
difguife  ;  but  an  imagination  polluted  by  vice,  renders  the  ear 
delicate,  and  obliges  us  to  a  continual  refinenjenr  of  expreffion- 
Mere  words  can  be  of  no  confequence  j  lafcivious  ideas  are  what 
we  fiiould  guard  againft.* 

*  I  fee  (fays  he)  but  one  certain  method  of  preferving  the  in- 
fKjfcnce  of  children  J  namely,  that  it  be  cheriihedand  reljpe(^ed 
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by  thofe  who  furround  them  :  otherwife  the  artifice  and  referv© 
with  which  they  are  treated  will,  fooner  or  later,  infallibly  be 
difoovered.  A  fnnile,  a  glance,  or  a  finale  gefture,  is  fiiff.cieni 
to  difcover  to  them  all  we  intended  to  conceal,  and  efFedlually 
to  betray  our  defign  of  deceiving  them.  The  delicacy  of  ex- 
prefiion  ufed  by  polite  people  in  the  prefencc  of  children,  fup- 
pofmg  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  fhould  not  have,  is  ex- 
tremely injudicious ;  but,  in  converfing  with  them,  if  you  pay 
a  proper  regard  to  their  innocence,  you  will  naturally  ufe  thofe 
terms  which  are  moft  proper.  There  is  a  certain  fimplicity  of 
exprelTion  which  is  fuitable  and  plenfing  to  innocence,  and  this 
I  take  to  be  the  befl  method  of  diverting  the  dangerous  curio- 
fity  of  children.  By  fpeaking  to  thtm  plainly  of  every  thing, 
you  leave  them  no  room  to  fafpeft  that  there  is  any  thing  more 
to  fay.  By  uniting  to  indelicate  words  the  difgufting  ideas  which 
they  excite,  you  fupprefs  the  firft  fire  of  the  imagination  :  yoii 
do  not  hinder  them  from  pronouncing  thefe  words,  and  having 
thefe  ideas  ;  but  you  extinguiHi,  unknown  to  themfelves,  the 
defirc  of  recolledling  them.  And  what  a  world  of  emharrafs- 
ment  do  you  avoid  by  thusexprelTing  your  ideas  without  circum- 
locution or  difguifel' 

Thefe  notion*:,  borrowed  fK)m  a  fedl  of  erninent  philofophers, 
who  carried  this  kind  of  fimplicity  much  farther  than  Mrl 
Koufleau,  will  alone  be  fufficient  to  incur  the  cenfure  and  con- 
tempt of  our  more  delicate  faftidious  readers,  accuftomed  to  ar- 
tificial modefty,  and  formal  politcnefs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  our 
author  traces  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  fentiment,  and  all  thofe 
feelings  and  paflions  which  difplay  humaniry  in  iis  moft  ami- 
able point  of  view.  Other  philofophers  form  theories,  and 
bend  human  nature  to  their  fyllemiS  :  Rouffeau  takes  the  heart, 
examines  it  in  all  poflible  circumflances,  and  founds  alibis  re- 
marks upon  experience.  What  he  obferves  on  the  origin  of 
compofition,  fympathy,  and  fenfibility,  muft,  though  uncom- 
mon, gain  immediate  affent,  and  force  conviclicn.  Here  are  a" 
few  maxims,  which  he  explains  and  demonllrates  at  length. 
*  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  human  heart  to  fympathize  vi'wM 
thofe  who  are  happier  than  ourfelves,  but  with  thofe  only  who 
are  milerable.'  in  this  tranfiation  the  word  Jjmpathike,  which  is 
equivocal,  renders  very  ambigumis  the  author^s  meaning,  tho^ 
obvious  enough  in  the  original — Mettrc  a  la  place. 

The  fecond  maxim  is,  *  that  we  pity  in  others  thofe  evils 
only,  from  which  we  think  ourfelves  not  exempt/ 

From  this  it  may  be  imagined  that  Rcufieau  deftroys  all  the 
focial  afFeftions,  and  with  fome  exploded  philofophers  reduces 
every  thifig  to  felf-love,  the  primum  rr.ohikoi  all  action ;  but  this' 

is 
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\%  far  from  being  liis  meaning,  which  is  no  more  than  that  we 
mufl:  experience  in  ourfclves  thofe  evils  ivhich  we  pity  in 
others.  It  is  only  by  this  experience  we  can  judge  of  the  de- 
gree  of  the  calamity.  This,  however,  may  feem  to  be  con- 
tradided  by  the  third  maxim,  *  that  our  pity  for  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  is  not  meafured  by  the  quantity  of  the  evil,  but  by 
the  fuppofed  fcnfibility  of  the  fufferer.* 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Roufleau's  reafoning  aims  at  demonftrat- 
ing,  that  the  pupil  ought  not  to  learn  the  art  of  difguifing  his 
ientiments,  and  of  feigning  fcnfations  which  he  never  felt  ;  al- 
though in  this  confifts  all  finiihed  modern  education.  His  fyf- 
tem  of  moral  relations  is  equally  beautiful.  Confciencc^  he  calls 
an  emotion  of  the  heart  ;  juf.ice  and  goodnefs  are,  with  him,  af- 
fedlions  of  the  foul,  enlightened  by  reafon  ;  not  mere  abftrafl 
ideas,  having  only  a  moral  exifienc-e  in  the  undcrflanding. 
There  is  fomething  (o  new,  ingenious,  and  inllru6live  in  thein- 
veftigation  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rouireau,  of  the  order  and  progrefs 
of  our  knowledge  and  fentiments,  relative  to  our  natural  con- 
i>itution,  that  we  heartily  wi(h  it  were  pofiible  to  prefent  it  in 
his  own  words,  to  the  philofophic  reader  :  an  abftra£l  would 
only  perplex  and  confound,  as  it  requires  a  minute  detail  of 
circumftances  to  make  the  theof  y  intelligible. 

To  bring  Emilius  acquainted  with  the  hiiman  heart,  without 
being  tainted  with  the  vices  of  ttie  world,  Mr.  RoulTeau  propofes 
making  him  acquainted  with  hiftory  ;  where  he  will  read  the 
heart  without  falfe  comments,  and  behold  mankind,  not  as 
their  accomplice  oraccufer,  but  as  their  impartial  judge. 

He  would  have  an  hiflorian  record  the  naked  fails,  without 
ever  offering  his  own  refledlions,  which  fcrve  only  to  prejudice 
the  young  reader  ;  and  to  enter  into  the  private,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic charaders  of  his  perfonages.  However,  as  this  would  be  im- 
prafticable  in  hiftory,  where  fuch  a  multitude  of  pcrfons  are 
introduced,  he  regards  biography  as  the  moll  inftruiSlivc  read- 
ing, where  the  hero  is  purfued  into  his  moft  fecret  recefies,  and 
expofed  to  the  piercing  eye  of  the  fpe£latnr  in  his  genuine  dif- 
pofition.  Modern  writers  in  this  way  are  condemned  for  not  en- 
tering into  the  minutia:  of  cliarader,  v/hich  appears  fo  grace- 
ful and  inftrudlive  in  Plutarch  and  Suetonius.  With  fubmifllon 
kowever  to  fo  great  a  judge,  we  think  the  latter  of  thefc  writers 
too  coarfe  and  indelicate  in  his  feleftion  of  anecdotes,  to  be  put 

in  the  hands  of  Emilius.- Such  a  llory  as  the  following, 

which  Roulfeau  relates  of  marflial  Turenne,  he  thinks  difplays 
<he  man  more  flrongly  than  uil  the  public  aftions  related  by 
ins  biographer  Ramfay, 

*  The  marftial  happened,  or.c  hot  day,  to  be  looking  out  at 
iije  window  of  hi:  an:ich.imbcr,  in  a  white  waifccgat  and  night- 
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cap.  A  fervant  entering  the  room,  deceived  by  his  drefs,  mif^ 
takes  him  for  one  of  the  under  cooks.  He  comes  foftly  behind 
}iim,  and  with  a  hand,  which  was  not  of  the  lighted,  gives  him 
a  violent  flap  on  the  breech.  The  marflial  inflantly  turns 
about,  and  the  fellow,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  beholds  the 

jf'ace  of  his  niafter  :  down  he  drops  upon  his  knees Ch  !  my 

iord !  I  thought  it  n.vas  George And  fuppcje   it  had  been  George':, 

replied  the  marllial,  rubbing  his  backfide,  you  ought  not  to  hanje 
Jlruck  quite  Jo  hard. 

*  Such  (fays  he)  are  the  ftrokes  our  modern  daubers  dare  not 
attempt.*  He  is  miftaken  ;  the  chevalier  Ramfay,  whom  he 
cenfures,  abounds  with  little  anecdotes  as  charaflerilVicalas  the 
pre  fen  t. 

Speaking  of  hiftory  ;  *  I  throw  afide  modern  hiftory  (fays 
HoufTeau)  not  only  becaufe  it  has  no  charadlerilHc,  and  that  all 
•our  men  exadlly  relemble  each  other  ;  but  becaufe  our  hifto- 
jians,  intent  only  on  difplaying  their  talents,  think  of  nothing 
"but  painting  portraits  highly  coloured,  and  which  frequently 
jbear  no  reftniHlance  to  any  thing  in  nature.  The  ancients,  in 
general,  abound  lei's  in  portraiture,  and  fhew  lels  wit,  but 
jnicre  fenfe  in  iheir  rtfle£lions ;  yet  even  the  ancients  are  very 
<iifferent  from  each  other  :  we  fliould  at  firft  rather  prefer  the 
mofl  fimple,  than  the  mofi:  profound  and  judicious.  1  would 
•Jieither  put  Polybius  ncr  Sallult  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  ;  as  for 
'i'acitos,  he  is  intelligible  only  to  old  men.  Wc  muft  learn  to 
Tend,  in  the  a£\ions  of  men,  the  outlines  of  the  human  heart, 
"before  we  attempt  to  fathom  it  to  tiie  bottom.  We  mufl  learn 
to  read  f^6ls  before  maxims*  Philofophy,  laid  down  in  max- 
ims, belongs  only  to  experience.  Youth  ought  to  generalize 
jiothing:  all  our  inltrudions  Ihould  be  derived  from  particular 
example^'. 

*  Thucydides,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  beft  model  for  hifto- 
rians  :  he  relates  fads  without  judging' of  them;  but  heomits 
iio  circumfiance  which  may  i'erve  to  dired  the  judgment  of  his 
reader.  He  prefents  every  objed  to  our  fight ;  and  fo  far  frorri 
interpofing  his  authority,  hecurefuHy  conceals  himfelf  from  us; 
^ve  do  not  kem  to  read  events,  hut  adually  to  fee  them.  Un- 
ibrtunarely  his  conOant  fubjed  is  war,  and  a  recital  of  battles, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  leal^  inllrudive.  Xenophon's  retreat  of 
the  ten  thoufand,  and  Ccefar's  Commentaries,  are  remarkable 
for  the  fame  prudence  and  the  fame  defed.  Honelt  Herodo- 
tus, without  painting,  without  maxims,  but  liowing,  fimpIe, 
and  full  of  pleafingand  interefting  particulars,  woyld  be  per- 
haps the  beft  hiftorian,  if  his  details  did  not  frequently  dege- 
nerate into  puerility,  more  likely  to  viciate  than  improve  the 
tafle  of  youth  ;  it  requires  difcernment  to  read  Herodotus. — I 
'"  '  take 
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tike  no  notice  of  Livy  at  prefcnt,  except   that  he  is  a  politi- 
cian, a  rhetorician,  and  every  thing  that  is  improper,  at  this 

The  age  of  puberty  is  the  period  when  fables  may  be  put  with 
advantage  into  the  hands  of  ftudents.  Speaking  of  the  method 
in  which  apologues  ought  to  be  written,  he  cenfures  the  formal 
moral  generally  annexed,  and  obferves,  that  the  pleafure  of  find- 
ing out  the  application  ought  to  be  left  to  the  reader.  The 
whole  criticifm  upon  Fontaine  is  fenfible,  but  not  original  ; 
the  fame  i^'marks  have  been  made  by  a  variety  of  other  cri- 
tics. 

Having  condu<5led  his  pupil  through  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  to  his  fixteenth  year,  Mr.  Roufleau  hath  not  yet 
mentioned  a  Allable  of  religion,  or  even  hinted  at  the  name  of 
the  deity  ;  and  his  reafons  tor  this  are  fuch  as  luperftition  only 
will  condemn  ;  found  fenfe  muft  approve  them.  We  have  our- 
felves  been  often  fhocked  at  the  manner  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  repeat,  by  rote,  the  moft  fublimeand  awful  tenets  of 
religion,  without  the  remoteft  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
or  the  flightell  impreflion  of  reverence. 

*  If  I  were  to  defign  a  pidure  of  the  moft  deplorable  ftupidi- 
ry,  I  would  draw  a  pedant  teaching  children  their  catechifm ; 
and  were  I  refolved  to  crack  the  brain  of  a  child,  I  would  oblige 
him  to  explain  what  he  faid  when  he  repeated  his  catechifm.  It 
may  be  objedled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dogmas  of  chrif- 
tianity  being  myflerious,  to  expeft  the  human  mind  fliould  be 
capable  of  conceiving  them,  is  not  fo  much  to  expeft  children 
Jhould  be  men,  but  that  man  Hiould  be  fomething  more.  To 
this  I  anfwer,  in  the  firft  place,  that  there  arc  myfteries,  which 
it  is  not  only  impoflible  for  man  to  comprehend,  but  alfo  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  I  do  not  fee  what  we  get  by  teaching  them  to  children, 
unlefs  it  be  to  learn  them  betimes  to  tell  lies.  I  will  fay  farther^ 
that  before  we  admit  of  myfteries,  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  com- 
prehend, at  leall,  that  they  are  incomprehenfible;  and  children 
are  not  even  capable  of  this.  At  an  age  when  every  thing  is  * 
myfterious,  there  are  no  fuch  things  properly  fpeaking  as  myf- 
teries. 

*  Believe  in  God  and  ihm  Jhalt  be  faved.  This  dogma,  mifun- 
^lerftood,  is  the  principle  of  fanguinary  perfecution,  .and  the 
caufeof  all  thofe  futile  inftru£lions  which  have  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  human  reafon,  by  arcuftoming  it  to  be  fatisfied  with' 
words.  Doubtlefs,  not  a  moment  is  to  be  loft  when  we  are 
running  the  race  of  eternal  falvation  :  but,  if  to  obtain  thjs  im-i 
portant  prize,  it  be  fufHcicnt  to  learn  to  repeat  a  fet  form  of 
words,  I  do  not  fee  what  fliould  hinder  us  from  peopling  heavea 
wi$h  magpies  and  perrocjuets  as  well  as  with  children, 

*To 
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*  Toimpofe  an  obligation  of  believing,  fuppofes  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  it.  The  philofopher  who  does  not  believe  is  certainly 
in  the  wrong  ;  becaufe  he  mifufes  the  underftanding  he'has  cul- 
tivated, and  is  capacitated  to  comprehend  the  fublime  truths 
he  rejedls.  But,  though  a  child  fliould  profefs  thechriftian  re- 
ligion, what  can  he  believe  ?  He  can  believe  only  what  he  con- 
ceives, and  he  conceives  fo  little  of  what  is  faid  to  him,  that  if 
you  tell  him  direftly  the  contrary,  he  adopts  the  latter  dogma  as 
readily  as  he  did  the  former.  The  faith  of  children,  and  in- 
cJeed  of  many  grown  perfons  is  merely  an  affair  of  geography. 
Are  they  to  be  rewarded  in  heaven,  becaufe  they  were  born  at 
Jlorae  and  not  at  Mecca.  One  man  is  told  that  Mahomet  was 
a  prophet  fent  by  God,  and  he  accordingly  fays  that  Miihomet 
ivas  a  prophet  ient  by  God  :  the  other  is  told  that  that  Mahomet 
was  an  impoOor,  and  he  in  like  manner  alfo  fays  Mahomet  was 
an  impoftar.  Had  thefe  two  perfons  only  changed  places,  each 
would  alfo  have  changed  his  tone,  and  affirmed  what  he  now 
denies.  Can  we  infer  from  two  difpofitions  fo  much  alike,  that 
one  will  go  to  heaven  and  the  other  to  hell?  When  a  child 
iays  he  believes  in  God,  it  is  not  in  God  he  believes,  but  in  Pe- 
ter or  James,  who  tell  him  there  is  foinething  which  is  called 
God  J  thus  he  believes  in  the  manner  of  Euripides,  when  Ju- 
piter was  thus  addrefled  in  one  of  his  tragedies; 

*  O  Jupiter  /  TW  nothing  I  kno^  cf  thee  but  thy  name * 

Hejuftly  cenfuresMr.  Locke,  foradvifing  us  to  begin  our  ftu- 
dies  with  the  inveftigation  of  fpirit§  ;  from  whence  we  ihould 
pafs  to  that  of  material  fubftances,  which,  in  fa6l,  is  beginning 
the  career  where  we  ought  to  end,  and  ferves  only  to  eltablilh 
materialifm.  This  Mr.  RoufTeau  demonftrates  to  our  fatisfac- 
tion,  in  a  chain  of  argument  that  evinces  Jiisfubtlety  and  me- 
taphyfical  talents. 

Wc  (hall  continue  our  analyfis  of  this  ingenious  performanci5 
vith  all  convenient  expedition. 


Art.  III.  A  Method  of  Breaking  Horfes,  and  teaching  Soldiers  t9 
Ride,  defigned  for  the  Vfe  of  the  Army,  by  Henry  Earl  ^Pem- 
broke.    Z'uo,     Pr.  2s.  6d.     [Continued  *  and  Concluded.] 

*    /^HAP.  Iir.  Of  the   method    of  fuppling    horfes  by  the 
^^  epaule  en  dedans,  or  flioulder  inwards,  with  or  without  a 
longe,  on  circles  and  flrait  lines. 

*  See  our  Review  for  September,   1761. 
5  'Chap. 
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*  Chap.  IV.  Of  the  head  to  the  wall,  and  of  the  croup  to 
the  wall.' 

In  thefe  two  chapters  we  think  his  JordOiip  has  gone  as 
far  as  heavy  troop  horfes  can  be  fuppOfed  capable  of  being 
taught.  The  Englifli  horfe  is  naturally  long  ainl  ftifF,  excel- 
lent at  downright  work,  but  wants  that  elafticity  and  fupple- 
iiefs,  which  rend-r  the  Spaniard  and  Danealoioft  naturally  ma- 
naged. Some  Englifh  horfes,  indeed,  of  the  faddle-kind,  are 
pretty  well  on  their  haunches,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  certain 
degree  of  fupplenefs  and  sir,  but  from  the  black  draught  kind, 
■fuch  as  our  dragoon  horfts  generally  are,  nothing  more  is  to  be 
expeded  than  acquiring  a  tolerable  mouth,  reining  back,  and 
paflaging  with  readinefs  and  eafe.  Among  even  the  officers 
liorfes,  very  few  will  be  found  capable  of  learning  \\\t  piaffcr  in 
any  perfection  ;  fo  that  wc  are  forry  to  fay  that  part  of  chap- 
ter VI.  relative  to  this,  might  almoft  as  well  have  been  omit- 
ted ;  for  though  It  be,  when  well  performed,  one  of  the  moft 
noble  and  graceful  airs  imaginable,  yet  fo  unknown  has  it  been 
to  the  generality  of  our  riders,  that  we  may  venture  to  aflert, 
if  one  in  twenty  of  them  now  knows  the  word,  and  much  more 
the  meaning  of  it,  fuch  knowledge  muft  have  been  very  lately 
acquired. 

*  Chap.  V.  The  method  of  teaching  horfes  to  ftand  fire, 
noifes,  fights,  &c.  of  leaping,  fwimming,  &c.' 

The  method  recommended  by  his  lordfhip  of  curing  them 
of  the  bad  cuftom  of  lying  down  in  water,  is  new,  and  bids  fair 
for  fuccefs,  viz.  *  to  break  a  fiiravv  bottle  full  of  water  on  their 
heads,  and  let  the  water  run  into  their  eyes.' 

His  diredlions  for  leaping  are  thefe  : 

*  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  are,  which  the  horfes  are 
brought  to  in  the  beginning,  ought  to  be  very  fmall  ones  ;  and 
in  the  performance  of  this  exercife,  the  riders  muft  keep  their 
bodies  back,  and  raife  thejr  hands  a  little  in  order  to  help  the 
fore  parts  of  the  horfe  up  ;  and  let  them  be  fure  to  mind  to 
preferve  their  equilibre.  'Tis  beft  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  co- 
vered with  furze^  which  pricking  the  horfe's  legs,  if  he  docs  not 
raife  himfclf  fufficiently,  prevents  their  contrafting  a  fluggifh 
iand  dangerous  habit  of  touching,  as  they  go  over,  which  any 
thing  yielding  and  not  pricking,  would  give  them  a  cuftom  of 
doing.  Let  the  ditches  you  firft  bring  horfes  to,  be  narrow ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  progrefiion,  let  the  increafe  be 
made  by  degrees.  Accuilom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing, 
land  itand  cooly  at  it  for  fome  time  ;  and  alfo  to  raife  themfelves 
iip  in  order  to  meafure  the  diftance.  When  they  leap  well 
lianding,  then  ufe  them  10  walk  gently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to 
j^o  over  it  without  firft  ftopping  at  it  ;  and  after  that  is  familiar 

to 
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\o  them,  do  it  in  a  gentle  trot,  and  fo  by  degrees  fafter  and 
l-after,  'till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to  them  to  leap  flying  on  4 
full  gallop,  as  any  other  way  :  all  which  is  to  be  acquired 
wirh  great  facility  by  calm  and  foft  means  without  any  hurry.* 

His  lordlhip,  we  hope,  will  pardon  us  for  differing  in  fome 
meafure  with  him,  as  to  the  time  of  teaching  the  leap  flying, 
having  by  long  and  repeated  experience  found,  that  fo  foon  as 
an  horfe  will  rife  and  go  over  a  bar  freely  when  /<7w,  he  mud" 
be  immediately  praftifedin  flying  leaps  at  an  hedge  of  furze  or 
faggots,  both  for  the  fafety  of  the  horfe  and  the  rider.  Very 
rarely  does  it  happen,  that  an  horfe  thoroughly  broke  to  leap 
landing,  or  to  be  what  fportfmen  call,  a  ftaunch  leaper,  can 
€ver  be  brought  to  leap  flying;  that  is,  to  go  over  without  a 
fmall  (lop,  and  taking  his  leap,  in  efFedl,  (landing,  which  is  un- 
fafe  and  difagreeable  :  whilfl,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
liorfes  that  once  are  brought  to  leap  well  flying,  that  will  not 
readily  enough  be  brought  to  leap  (landing. 

An  horfe  opght  always  to  be  kept  to  lew  leaps,  till  he  has  ac- 
quired a  true  way  of  rifing  before,  and  bringing  his  hinder 
parts  over,  contrary  to  the  prr.flice  of  moft  grooms,  who  never 
think  they  can  raife  the  bar  too  fall  upon  a  young  horfe,  by 
which  fault  they  hazard  ftraining  him,  befides  giving  him  a 
l>Iui»dering,  unfafe  way  of  leaping.  They  are  guilty  of  an- 
other error  in  flying  leaps : — they  take  a  long  run,  and  driv^ 
the  horfe  as  fail  as  he  can  go,  which,  fo  far  from  alTifling  his 
leap,  renders  him  liable  to  rife  either  too  near  or  too  far  off,  be- 
fides the  danger  of  being  difinited-y  in  any  of  which  cafes  he 
rir^s  falling,  or  at  beft  blundering  over  aukwardly.  The  beft 
way  is  to  teach  him  to  leap  flying  fiom  the  a  long  troty  though 
fome  horfes  will  chufe  to  do  it  from  a  gentle  canter ;  and  in  fuch 
cafe  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  horfeis  tq  be  confulted.  The 
horfe  ought  not  not  to  have  above  a  dozen  yards  run,  and  this 
not  hurried  (if  an  horfe  of  fpirit)  by  whip  or  fpur.  As  for  a 
Jluggifh  horfe,  the  fmart  application  of  the  fpurs,  juft  at  the 
time  he  (hould  rife,  is  often  nectffary, — but  never  fooner. 

Tho'  the  heavy  troop  horfes,  loaded  with  the  enormous  weight 
they  carry,  cannot  be  expeded  to  take  great  leaps,  yet  furely, 
by  the  method  defcribed  by  his  lordfhip,  they  may  be  brought 
to  go  over  drains  and  water-ways,  or  even  a  low  hedge  or  bar, 
without  tumbling.  But  let  his  lordlhip  fpeak  for  himfelf  on 
this  fubjed,  and  on  our  abfurd  cuflom  of  docking. 

*  The  heavy  cavalry  may  probably  obje6l  to  having  their  large 
horfes  taught  all  thefe  feveral  exercifes :  but  though  they  are 
pot,  nor  can  indeed  be  expefted  to  perform  all,  with  the  fame 
aftivity  and  velocity,  as  light  troops  do,  yet  'tis  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  that  they  (hould  be  taught  them  ail :  for  'tis  a  (hame- 
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ful  confidcration,  that  6very  little  obflacle  fliould  in  fo  roany 
cafes,  as  it  dots,  prevent  fo  ufeful  and  powerful  a  body  from 
atting. 

*  As  I  am  very  far  from  having  2ny  refpeft  for  a  coachman's 
flapt  hat,  any  more  than  for  a  groom's  empty  black  cap,  like 
many  of  my  countrymen  ;  1  mull  own  alfo  that  I  am  not  pof- 
felled  with  the  Engli(h  rage  of  cutting  off  all  extremities  from 
horfes :  I  venture  to  declare,  I  fliould  be  well  pleafed,  if  the 
tails  of  our  horfes,  at  leaft  a  fwitch,  or  nag  tail  (but  better,  if 
the  whole)  were  left  on.  Tis  hardly  credible,  what  a  difFerence^ 
efpecially  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  this  fingle  alteration 
would  make  in  our  cavalry  :  which,  though  naturally  fuperior 
in  every  thing  to  all  other  cavalry  I  have  ever  feen,  are  however 
long  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  for  want  of  that  natural 
defence  againll  flies,  inferior  to  all ;  confl:antly  fretting  and 
fweating  at  picket,  tormented  and  ftung  oft  their  meat  and 
ftomachs,  mifcrable  and  helplefs;  whilfl:  the  foreign  cavalry 
brufli  oft^  the  vermin,  are  cool  and  ateafe,  and  mend  daily  inftead 
of  perifliing,  as  ours  do,almofl:  vifibly  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder- 
The  horfes  indeed  of  the  foreign  cavalry  are  always  in  better 
order  than  ours  are,  becaufe  their  men  at  all  times  are  more 
Careful,  and  give  more  attention  to  them.* 

*  Chap.  VJ.    The  method  of  reining  back of  piaffing,, 

of  pillars,  &c. 

*  Chap.  VII.  The  method  of  curing  reftivenefs,  vices,  de- 
fences, flarting,  &c.* 

Asjiariing  is  one  of  thofe  faults  from  which  f^w  horfes  arc 
totally  exempt,  we  ftiall  give  here  his  lordfliip's  method  of  cor- 
recting it. 

*  Starting  often  proceeds  from  a  defe£l  in  the  fight  ;  whicfi 
therefore  mufl:  be  carefully  looked  into.  Whatever  the  horfe  is 
afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently ;  and  if*you  carefs  bin> 
every  ftep  he  advances,  he  will  go  quite  up  to  it  by  degrees^ 
and  foon  grow  familiar  with  all  fcrts  of  objeds.  Nothing,  but 
great  gentlenefs  can  corret^  this  fault :  for  if  you  infiidl  punish- 
ment, the  dread  of  the  chaftifement  becomes  prevalent,  and 
caufes  more  ftarting,  than  the  fear  of  the  objefl.  If  you  Ut 
him  go  by  the  objetl,  without  bringing  him  up  to  it,  you  in- 
creafe  the  fault  and  encourage  him  in  his  fear ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  he  takes  his  ridei*  perhaps  a  quite  contrary  way  from 
.vhat  he  was  going,  becomes  his  mafter,  and  puts  himfelf  and 
the  perfon  upon  him,  every  moment  in  great  danger,  I  have  fo- 
otfen  heard  people  abfurd  enough  to  maintain,  fome,  that 
blows  are  necefl^ary  to  cure  this  evil  ;  and  others,  that  horfes 
fiiould  befuffered  to  have  their  own  way  in  it;  infomuch,  that 
I  could  not  help  faying  a  few  words  upon  this  fubjeft,  (though  It 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks  for  itfel^,)  ta  convince  thofe,  who,  as  my  ingenious  ^ncn6 
Mr.  Boiirgelat  fays,   argumenttnt  de  ces  fyjl ernes  deplorabhs, 

'  With  fuch  horfes,  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree  fearful  of 
any  objedls,  make  a  quiet  horfe,  by  going  before  them,  gradu- 
ally entice  them  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  the  thing  they  are 
afraid  of.  If  the  horfe,  thus  alarmed,  be  undifciplined  and 
head-ftrong,  he  will  probably  run  away  with  his  rider  ;  and  if 
fo,  his  head  mud:  be  kept  up  high,  and  the  fnaffle  fawed  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  right  fo  left,  taking  up  and  yielding 
the  reins  of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  of  the  bit  :  but  this  latter  muft 
not  be  fawed  backwards  and  forward?,  like  the  fnaffle.  No  man 
ever  yet  did,  or  ever  wilt  ftop  an  horfe,  or  gain  any  one  point 
on  him,  by  pulling  a  dead  weight  againft  him.' 

*  Chap.  VIll.  Several  remarks  on  flioeing,  feeding,  manage-* 
ment  of  horfes,  &c.' 

Though  the  fj)ecimens  dready  given  mull  be  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  every  lover  of  horfes,  we  cannot  conclude 
without  Ihcwing  his  iordfliip's  juft  indignation,  at  our  prefent 
race  of  equally  ignorant  and  conceited  grooms,  farriers,  and 
black  fmiths. 

*  Phyfick  and  a  butteris  in  well  informed  hands  would  not  be 
fatal  ;  but  in  the  manner  we  are  now  provided  with  farriers, 
they  muft  be  quite  baniflied.  Whoever  at  prefent  lets  his  far- 
rier or  his  groom,  in  confideration  of  his  having  fwcpt  dung  out 
of  the  ftables,  for  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  years,  ever  even 
nnention  any  thing  more  than  water-gruel,  a  clyfter,  or  a  little 
bleeding,  and  that  too  very  feldom  ;  or  pretend  to  talk  of  the 
nature  of  feet,  of  the  feat  of  lamenelfes,  ficknefles,  or  their 
cures,  may  be  certain  to  find  himfelf  very  lliortly  quite  on  foot, 
and  fondly  arms  an  abfurd  and  inveterate  enemy  againft  his 
own  intereft.  It  is  incredible  what  villains  moft  of  our  Englifh 
ftable-people  are,  and  what  daring  attempts  they  will  make  to 
gain  an  afcendant  over  their  mafters,  in  order  to  have  their 
own  foolirti  ways.  In  Ihoeing,  for  example,  I  have  more  than 
once  known  it  to  be  real  fa6t,  that,  for  the  fake  of  eftablifhing 
their  own  ridiculous  and  pernicious  fyftem,  when  their  mafters 
have  differed  from  it,  they  have,  on  purpofc,  lamed  horfes,  and 
imputed  the  fault  to  the  Ihocs,  after  havin<;  in  vain  tried,  by 
every  fort  of  invention  and  lies,  to  difcredit  the  ufe  of  them, 
ttow  can  the  method  of  fuch  people-  be  commendable,  whofe 
arguments,  as  well  as.praciice,  are  void  of  common  fenfe?  \l 
your  horfe's  foot  be  bad  and  brittle,  they  advife  you  to  cover  it 
with  a  very  heavy  ihoe  ;  the  confequence  of  which  proceeding 
is  evident  ;  for  how  fiiould  the  foot,  which  before  could  fcarce 
carry  itfelf,  be  able  afterwards  to  Ci:ny  withnl  fuch  a  monftrous 
additional  wei^^^f;  v/bich  h  !^!:ck  nn  i';o  'vith  innuaierable  nails, 
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the  holes  of  which  tear  and  weaken  the  hoof?  If  the  foot  is  cut 

or  hurt,  one  doftor  fay?,  load  it,  by  way  of  cover,  with  all  yoa 

can  ;  his  conceited  oppofer  as  wifely  counfels  you,   to  let  the 

horfe  walk  bare  upon  the  fore.     The  only  abfurdity  all  thefe 

fimplctons  fecm  to  agree  in,  is  to  fhoe  with  excelfive  heavy  ilt- 

Ihaped  llioes  and  very  many  nails,  to  the  total  deftrudlion  of  the 

foot.     The  cramps  they  anfiex,  tend  to  deftroy  the  bullet,  and 

the  cat-walnut-fliell  fliaped   ftioes  prevent  the  horfe's  walking 

upon  the  firm  bafis,   which  God  has  given  him  for  that  end. 

They  alfo  open  and  cut  away  the  infide  of  the  animal's  foot  with 

their  deteftable  butteris,  and  afterwards  put  on  very  long  Ihoes^ 

whereby  the   foot   is  hindered  from  having  any  preflure  at  all 

upon  the  heels,  which  prelfure  otherwife  might  ftill,  perchance, 

notwithftanding  their  dreadful  cutting,  keep  the  heels  properly 

open,  and  the  foot  in  good  order.     The  frog  fhould  never  be 

cut  out ;    but  as  it  will  fometimes  become  ragged,  it  muft  be 

cleaned  every  now  and  then,  and  the  ragged  pieces  cut  off  with 

a  knife.     Jn  one  kind  of  foot  indeed  a  confiderable  cutting  away 

muft  be  allowed  of,  but  notof  the  frog;  1  mean  that  very  high 

feet  muft  be  cut  down  to  a  proper  height;  becaufe  if  they  were 

not,  the  frog  tho'  not  cut,  would  ftill  be  fo  far  above  the  ground, 

as  not  to  have  any  bearing  on  it,  whereby  the  great  tendon  rauft 

inevitably   be  damaged,  and  confequently  the  horfe  wculd  go 

lame.* 

As  we  have  lately  confelTed  *  our  incapacity  of  judging  m 
matters  of  horfemanfhip,  it  is  juft  to  declare,  that  the  remarks 
on  lord  Pembroke  were  taken  from  fome  papers  given  to  a  coua- 
try  friend  by  a  late  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  equally  emi- 
Bent  for  his  accoropliihments  as  an  horfeman,  fcholar,.  foldier, 
and  failor. 


Art.  IV.  Rules  for  the  P  refer 'vadon  of  Health  :  Containing  all  thai 
has  been  recommended  bj  the  mofl  eminent  Phyficians,  IVith  the 
eafeji  Prefcriptions  for  mojl  Diforders  incident  to  Mankind ,  through 
the  Four  different  Periods  of  Human  Life.  Being  the  Refult  of 
many  Tears  Pradice.  By  John  Foihergill.  Dedicated  to  the 
College  of  Phyficians,     izmo.     Pr,  zs,  6d.     Pridden. 

WHEN  this  little  treatife  came  to  our  hands,  we  perufed 
it  as  the  work  of  a  celebrated  phyfician,  of  the  fame  name 
with  our  author,  and  difcovered  nothing  in  it  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  that  favourite  fon  of  iEfculapius.     We  were  the 

♦  See  the  Account  of  Thomfoa's  Rales   in  the  Review  for 
September  laft. 
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more  furprized,  therefore,  to  fee  anadvertifement  from  him  dlf- 
claiming  the  fpurious  produdion  ;  becaufe  we  regard  this  con- 
dud  as  an  ungrateful  return  to  the  compliment  p»id  him  by  the 
writer,  in  fuppofmg  that  his  name  was  the  moft  proper  to  promote 
the  fale.  It  would  be  invidious  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of 
the  author's  opinion,  or  thedo£lor's  reafonsfor  difavowing  any 
fhare  in  a  performance,  which  many  readers  may  think  upon  a 
level  with  the  fpecimens  he  h.ith  exhibited  of  his  own  medical 
knowledge  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  exprefs  our  admiration,  why 
a  gentleman  of  talents,  no  way  contemptible,  (hould  have  te- 
courfe  to  the  pitiful  (hift  of  foifting  his  writings  under  an  unli* 
cenfed  patronage  j — an  art«never  praftifed,  except  by  the  vile  and 
venal  fciibbler. 

The  fubjeft  difcuffed  by  Mr.  Fothergill  has  been  ably  han^ 
died  by  a  variety  of  excellent  poets  and  phyficians,  to  very  lit* 
tie  purpofe.  Habit,  affeclation,  and  the  pallions,  confpire  to 
defeat  all  the  arguments  fuggefted  by  found  reafon.  Tempe- 
rance in  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  is  the  leading  principle 
of  didadlic  writers  upon  health  and  longevity  ;  but  what  rea- 
der will  not  forget  their  admonitions  when  feduced  by  the 
fmoaking  haunch,  the  fparkling  claret,  and  ftrongly  focial  pro- 
penlities  ?  In  fuch  circiimftanccs,  not  only  Dr.  Gorter,  and 
our  author,  but  even  Hippocrates  himfelf,  would  be  ridiculed 
for  advifmg  us  *  to  rife  from  table  with  fome  remaining  appe- 
tite.* Such  precepts  indeed  only  make  an  imprefiion  when  it  is 
too  late  to  profit  by  them,  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  body  be- 
gins to  do  penance,  for  the  full  fwing  given  to  our  appetites* 
in  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  youth  they  are  read  and  negleded  i 
in  old  age  they  fcrve  only  to  excite  melancholy  refleftions  oa 
ourpaft  mifcondudt.  Thofe  perfons,  however,  who  have  for- 
titude  enough  to.  combat  paflion,  prejudice,  and  falhion,  may 
receive  benefit  from  this  publication,  which  contains  rather  a 
Variety  of  ufeful  rules,  approved  by  reafon,  and  the  experi.. 
ence  of  ages,  than  of  new  opinions,  or  unheard  of  prece-j^ts, 
founded  upon  an  ingenious  and  novel  fyftem.  Our  author  has 
broached  no  dodrines;  he  is  a  compiler,  not  an  original  writer; 
but  he  has  feledled  his  matter  with  tolerable  judgment,  and  di- 
gefted  it  into  a -neat,  eafy,  and  aphorifmatical  form.  Some 
pofitions  he  has  adopted  from  other  writers,  to  which  we  can- 
not accede  ;  but  they  are  generally  inoffejifive,  and  always  fup-  . 
ported  by  the  authorrry  of  fome  eminent  -i»embef  of  the  heal- 
ing art. 

As  a  performance  of  this  nature  fcarce  merits  a  clofe  examen: 
or  regular  critique,  we  (hall  content  ourfclves  with  the  above- 
general  charafter,  and  the  fubfequent  fpecimen  of  the  ftile, 
manner,  and  judgment  of  the  author,  .  - 
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<  Of  E  X  E  R  C  I  S  E  and  R  E  S  T. 

«  As  the  human  body  is  a  fyftem  of  pipes,  through  which 

:»  fluids  circulate,  life  fubfilts   by  this  circulation  ;  and   it  is 

<H)vious,   that  exeicife  is  neccffary   to  health,  becaufe  it  aflifts 

this  circulation.     We  fee  every  day,  that  the  adive  man  is  more 

llrong  and  healthy  than  the  fedentary. 

*  The  complaints  occafioned  by  immoderate  labour  are  cured 
by  reft ;  and  thofe  which  are  caufed  by  floth  are  removed  by 
tAercife. 

*  Jf  the  whole  body  refts  longer  than  ufual,  it  will  become 
fironger  :  the  fame  obfervation  holds  good  with  refpe<5l  to  every 
limb  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  man,  after  a  long 
habit  of  idlenefs,  goes  diredly  to  hard  labour,  he  will  be  fure 
to  do  him  lei  f  hurt.  The  feet,  by  a  long  ftate  of  reft,  are  dif- 
cjuaiified  for  much  walking;  and  the  other  limbs,  by  long  inac- 
tion, lofe  in  a  great  meafure  their  ufe. 

*  He,  who  from  a  conftant  fatigue  falls  into  an  inactive  ftate, 
-"uft  live  abftemioufly  ;  otherwife  his  body  will  be  fooii  tortured 

irh  pain,  and  opprefTed  with  a  load  of  humours. 

*  Friction  makes  the  body  warm,  firm  and  flefliy. 

*  Reading  aloud,  and  Tinging,  warm  and  dry  the  body. 

*  Of  all  exercifes  walking  is  the  bell,  as  it  is  the  molt  natu- 
ral for  men  in  good  health. 

*  All  forts  of  exercife  are  wholefome  and  bell  before  meals, 
efpecially  riding. 

*  Riding  on  horfeback  is  the  beft  exercife  to  recover  loH: 
health,  and  walking  the  beft  to  prel'erve  good  heahh. 

*  Good  hours  will  always  be  a  molt  bsnericial  means  to  pre- 
fcrve  health  and  fpirits ;  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  and  rife  at  Hx. 

*  Moderate  exercife  gives  ftrength  to  the  body  and  vigour  ro 
ttiefenfesi  It  is  the  bdt  to  ufe  that  fort  of  exercife,  which  the 
body  has  been  accuftomed  to,  obferving  to  ufe  no  more  than 
the  ftrength  or  weakncfs  of  the  conftltution  will  bear. 

*  The  exercife  of  the  mind  is  necefiary  to  the  health. 

*  After  exercife  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  catch- 
ing cold,  efpecially  if  i:  has  occafioned  a  fweat,  which  muft  be 
done  by  rubbing  the  body  well  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  changing 

•  r  linnen,  which  Ihould  be  previoufly  well  aired. 

*■  No  folly  after  exercife  is  ^u;<l  to  that  of  drinking  fmall>  li- 
vjors  of  any  lore  quite  cold  when  a  man  is  hot.  If  they  werj? 
;ank  blood-warai,  they  would  quench  th^;  thiift  better,  and  do 
jury. 

'Lean  people-  are  foon  weakened  and  wafted  by  too  muc  ; 
xercife.  ,     .    , 
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*  Every  man  (hould  reft  for  fome  time  after  exercife  before  he 
fits  down  to  dinner  or  fupper. 

*  Exercife  might  be  ftrongly  recommended  from  only  one 
common  obfervation,  viz.  that  the  parts  or  limbs  of  the  body, 
^hich  labour  moft,  are  larger  and  ftronger  than  thofe  which 
have  lefs  exercife.  Thus  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  chairman,  the 
arms  and  hands  of  watermen  and  failors,  the  backs  and  flioul- 
dersof  porters,  by  long  ufe  grow  thick,  ftrong  and  brawny. 

*  By  moderate  exercife  the  whole  body  becomes  lighter  and 
more  lively  ;  the  mufcles  and  ligaments  are  cleanfed  from 
every  foulnefs,  and  the  matter^  to  be  difcharged  by  perfpiration, 
is  prepared  for  it. 

*  But  violent  exercife  of  body  and  mind  perfifted  in,  brings 
on  an  early  old  age  and  a  premature  death. 

*  Exercife  is  moft  wholefome  when,  after  having  digefted  our 
food  twice  a  day,  our  body  returns  nearly  to  its  ufual  weight 
before  the  next  meals. 

*  Riding  on  horfeback  increafesthe  perfpiration  rather  of  the 
parts  above,  than  below  the  waift  ;  and  an  eafy  pace  is  much 
more  wholefome  than  a  hard  trot.  But  to  fuch  confumptive  or 
infirm  perfons,  as  are  fatigued  more  by  riding  on  horfeback 
than  in  fome  eafy  carriage,  the  former  cannot  be  fo  proper  as 
the  latter,  becaufe  their  ftrength  fhould  be  recruited,  and  not 
exhaufted  by  exercife. 

•To  ride  hard  over  a  rough  road  in  an  ill-hung  coach  or 
chaife,  is  the  moft  violent  of  all  exercifes,  which  not  only  pre- 
cipitates the  perfpiration,  being  yet  crude,  but  alfo  hurts  the  fo- 
lid  parts  of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  kidneys.  Leaping 
is  in  like  manner  an  unhealthy  exercife  on  the  fame  account. 

*  To  be  carried  a  little  way  in  a  fedan  chair,  or  horfe-litter, 
or  barge,  does  not  increafe  the  perfpiration  fo  much  as  walking 
does;  but  fuch  forts  of  motion,  if  properly  continued,  are  very 
healthful,  and  difpofe  the  body  to  a  free  perfpiration. 

*  Moderate  dancing  is  an  healthful  exercife. 

*  The  principal  and  moft  ufeful  forts  of  exercife  within  doors 
are  tennis,  hand-ball,  dumb-bell,  dancing,  fencing,  and  fliut- 
tle-cock;  and,  if  a  goo3  digeftion  be  wanting,  the  chambcr- 
horfe  or  tremouffoir.  The  beft  without  doors  are  walking, 
bowling,  riding  in  wheel-machines,  or  on  horfeback. 

'  Three  things  are  necefiary  to  be  confidered  with  regard  to 
exercife.  Firft,  what  is  the  beft  fort  of  exercife.  Secondly, 
what  is  the  beft  time  to  ufe  it.  And  thirdly,  what  is  the  proper 
degree  or  meafure  to  be  ufed. 

*  As  to  the  firft,  though  various  exercifes  fuit  different  con- 
ftitutions,  as  they  happen  to  be  robuft  or  delicate  ;  yet,  in  ge- 
lierah,  -that  fort  is  beft  to  which  on«  has  been  ac<:uftomed,  which 

'has 
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lias  been  always  found  to  agree  with  the  conftitutlon,  and  to 
give  delight  and  pleafure  in  the  performance  of  it. 

*  Secondly,  the  bc-ft  time  to  ufe  exercife  is  when  the  ftomach 
is  empty.  Some  cannot  bear  it  quite  fafting,  and  therefore  to 
them  excrcife  is  proper  enough  after  a  light  breakfaft,  or  to- 
wards evening,  when  their  dinner  is  pretty  well  digefted  ;  but 
iliould  never  be  attempted  foon  after  a  full  meal  by  fuch  as  are 
under  no  neceffity  to  work  for  their  daily  fubfiftence. 

*  Laflly,  the  meafure  or  proportion  of  exercife  fit  for  every 
individual  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  his 
conflitution  ;  for  when  any  perfon  begins  to  fweat,  or  grow 
weary,  or  Ihort-breathed,  he  fhould  forbear  awhile  in  order  to 
recover  himfelf,  and  then  refume  his  exercife  again  as  long  as 
he  can  purfue  that  method  with  eafe  and  pleafure ;  but  if  he 
perfifts  until  he  turns  pale,  or  laiig^aid,  or  ftifF,  he  has  pro- 
ceeded too  far,  and  muft  not  only  forbear  exercife  for  the  pre- 
fent,  but  fnould  alfo  ufe  lefs  next  day.  Children  and  old  peo- 
ple require  much  lefs  exercife  than  thofc  who  are  in  the  vigour 
of  life.* 

The  author  lays  down  rules  in  the  firft  feftion  for  preferving 
health  in  the  different  ftages  and  periods  of  life;  namely,  in- 
fancy, youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

In  fedion  II.  he  treats  of  the  non-naturals. 

The  third  fedion  contains  fome  judicious  obfervations  on  the 
temperaments  of  the  human  body  ;  for  which  the  writer  is 
chiefly  indabted  to  Boerhaave,  whofe  name  is  not  once  men- 
tioned in  the  article. 

He  then  proceeds  to  general  remarks  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  perfpiration,  healthy,  and  infirm  conftitutions,  bath- 
ing, venery,  approaching  dillcmpers,  inoculation,  and  other 
particulars,  which  may  aS^ord  inftruftion  to  the  illiterate,  and 
entertainment  to  the  learned. 


Art.  V.  Political  Conftderations  ;  being  afe-iu  Thoughts  of  a  Can^ 
did  Man  at  the  prefent  Crifa,  In  a  Letter  to  a  'Noble  Lord  rctiud. 
from  Poiuer.     Svo.     Pr.  is.  6d.     Hinxman. 

'TpHESE  confiderations,  we  are  told,  have  been  well  re- 
"^  ceived  by  the  public,  which  we  regard  as  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption,  that  the  fpirit  of  fadion  is  fubfiding,  and  the  body 
of  the  people  growing  more  difpofed  to  moderation  and  unani- 
mity. The  tendency  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  enforce  the  necef- 
fity of  concord  at  this  critical  junfture,  to  footh  paffion,  com- 
bat prejudice,  abolilh  diftinftions,  and  unite  all  the  members 
of  the  itate  in  the  national  intereft^ 
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It   is  particularly  recommended  to  the  great   perfonage  to 
whom  the  letrer  is  addreired,  to  maintain  the  reputation  refal^ 
ing  from  his  generous  unpenfioned  reni2,nation,  by  avoiding  all 
partial  connexions  to  difliefs  the  hands  of  governjnenf,  and  ex- 
erting his  iitmoft  power  and   influence  ro  condufl  the  political 
vefiel  fafe  to  port,  without  confidering  who  it  is  that  diredis  the 
helm.     More  than  fifty  pages  are  employed  in  rhetorical  flou- 
riflies,  and  general  arguments,  to  prove  what  was  never  doubr- 
ed,  that  every  honeit  patriot  is  bound,  in  confcience  and  ho- 
nour, to  facrifke  piivate  intereft  and  pique  to  the  public  good; 
to  affift  a  well-difpofc-d  minifter,  without  regarding  the  county 
or  town  in  which  he  nr.ay  happen  to  have  drawn  his  firft  breath  ; 
to  oppofe  all    his  weight  and   inttrefl:  10  crudi  parties  formed 
againft  the  adminii^raiion,  uporj  fclfifli  narrow  piincipfe$  ;  and 
to  employ  his   utmoft  diligence  and  iVill  in  healing  thofe  fores 
of  facliorv,  which  alone  can  pre^^ent  our  terminating  a  glorioufiy 
iiiccefsful  war   in  a   {^^^c   and  honourable  peace.     The  fubjeifl 
liath    been  exhaufled   in   addrefles  to  the  fame  noble  d— — , 
uith  whom  our  author  has  opened  a  correfpoudence,   but   no 
other  writer  has  expatiated  on  it  with  fo  many  flowers  of  ora- 
tory, with  fuch  profufion  of  clafllcal  erudition,  and  variety  of 
imagery,  although  he  difclaims  all  adventitious  ornaments. 

*  We  live  (fays  he)  in  an  age  when  our  profe,  our  poetry, 
our  very  politics,  are  fet  upon  ftilts  and  (hewn  off  to  the  crowd. 
A. pomp  of  words,  a  iryfterious  obfcurity,  an  air  of  paradox  and 
refinement,  but,  what  is  worft  of  all,  a  virulence  of  perfonality 
of  the  loweft  kind,  infe»5l  our  writings  and  debates /iro  aris  eifo- 
cis,  and  infure  too  often  the  applaufe,  and  admiration  of  the 
rnullitiKle.  But  in  treating  every  fubjeft  of  public  importanct; 
a  little  plain  reafoning,  and  a  great  d"eal  of  honefty,  would  b(* 
much  more  ufeful  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  the  intereftsof  our 
country,  than  all  our  affectation  of  eloquence  ;  whether  it  ffows 
turbi<i  like  the  Saone  or  the  Rhone  in  their  conflux,  or  like  the 
Thames,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  all  the  power  and  ma- 
jefly  of  exuberance.* 

*  I  thought  it  proper  (adds  he)  to  drop  all  affeflatton  of'a  "de- 
clamatory fliie  in  ^feriesoi  paft  h^^,  which'are  the  grounds  of 
future  expeflation,  and.  inwhicli  plain  words  are  more  eligible 
tlian  a  prodigality  of  that  enriched  language,  which  often  ferv-c^ 
only  to  cover  truth  with  flowers,  aiidto  keep  the  principal  fub- 
je^Tt  out  of  view.*  Even  this  fpecimen  will"  demonft rate,  that 
the  author  could  not  avoid  a  figurative,  turgid,  pomp  of  expref- 
fion,  while  he  is  declaiming  againft  the  florid  elocution  of  thd 
tirues. 

'    Our  writer   vefy  fenfibly  remonflrates  againft  that  rage   o'f 
fonq^iiefi,  which  feems  to  hare  poffeli'ed  the  balk  of  -the  ifthabi- 
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nnfs   of  Great   Britain,  and  points  out  the  fatal  confequenc<^ 
'  thaVniiift  icfult  from  this  martial  h,umo(ir,  fhould  it  even  prove 
To  ftjccefsful   as  to  j)Ut  u«;  in  poirelfion  of  all  the  lilver  of  Peru, 
'  afi^  gold  of  Chili  and  Mexico.     This  argument  hath  fceeare- 
'^fliredly  urged  by  political  writers;  yet  is  it  ;)ow  more  feafofi- 
' ^ble  than  upon  any  former  occafion.     However  bbvious  a  truth 
it  is,  that   induftry   produces   thc.richeft  treafures,  yet  doth  it 
require  fome  addrefs  to  convince  a    people,  fiufhed  with  con- 
quell,  and  fired  with  refentment,  thet  depriving  our  enemies  of 
the  means  of  giving  us  future  moleftation,  would,  in  the  iflue, 
prove  our  own. deftrudlion.     The  glare  of  wealth  pouring  in 
from  the  mines  of  Potofi,  would  ^o  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude, as  to  render  them  incapable  of  looking  forwsrd  to  the 
■pride,  luxury,  indolence,  profnfion,    beggary,   and   depopula- 
tion, which  would  necefTarily   f!ow  from  the  redudion  of  the 
'Gpanifli  fouthern  dominions. 

*  Jf  therefore  (obfervestheletter-writer)  we  have  any  defirefa 
jiT^^zxvt  to  our  country  all  that  is  dear  to  it,  and  can  make  it 
w'ife,  moderate,  virtuous  and  happy,  let  us  not  indulge  the 
avarice  of  a  few  particular  n:)en;  and  1  hope  never  to  fee  a  war 
carried  on,  or  a  pacification  made,  upon  pti nci pi esyo/^/>' mer- 
cantile, or  which  are  diclated  by  a  fpirit  of  funding.  What 
niuft  be  the  war,  w'hitt  muft  be  tlve  peace  of  a  nation  of  flock- 
jobbers .?  ' 

*  I  except  merchants,  who  are  truly  To,  men  of  re^l  prop^ty* 
and  honour,  but  to  fuch  a  fort  of  n)en  as  fhefe  are  who  fpoi^ 
with  the  properties  of  us  all,  it  would  hardly  be  too  coarfe  to 
fay  in  the  language  of  Shakefpear's  tribune  to  the  Roman'  rab- 
ble bawling  at  his  "heels,  "  Out,  hang,  ye  dogs,  ye  like  nor 
**  war  nor  peace."  But  if  any  faflion  can  be  pernicious  in  a 
flate,  it  is  a  fadion  of  merchants.  Men  niirfcd  in  the  narrow 
paths  of  life,  incapable  even  of  forming  gny  cxtenfive  ideas  of 
general  commerce,  but  only  reafoning  from  thofe  acquired  by 
them  in  a  particular  corner  of  the  vaft  complicated  machine  of 
liu'man  intercourfe  in  the  change  of  property,  are  certainly- 
very  ill  judges  of  the  great 'intereft  of  nations,  refpefting  their 
Internal  and  external  forces.,  apd  the  relation  they  bear  to  the 
reft  of  the  powers  of  Europe  with  which  they  are  furrounded. 

*  There  is  alfo  another  objeftion  to  the  opinions  of  mercan- 
tile men  prevailing  in  the  government  of  a  kingdom.  Mer- 
chants are  fo  little  in  fad  the  fubjeds  of  any  one  nation,  that 
the  law  of  nations  has  very  properly  confidered  them  as  diveftc^ 
of  their  original  national  charader,  by  their  occafional  and 
frequent  adoptions  of  another  charader  from  time  to  time  taken, 
as  it  fuirs  their  intereft,  from  the  place  of  their  refidenee, 
^Y  here  they  are  faid  to  be  domiciled  for  the  purpofes  of  trade. 
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Thus  an  Englidi  merchant  in  France  is  confidered  as  a  French- 
man,  and  a  Frenchman  refident  in  England  as  an  Englifti- 
nian.  They  form  a  kind  of  republic  in  the  heart  of  all  coun- 
tries, independent  of  the  places  of  their  birth,  and  their  con- 
nedlions  even  with  that  Very  government  under  the  proteftion 
of  which  they  refide  are  extremely  weak. 

*  Thus,  in  the  midft  of  the  mod  general  war,  there  is  a 
chain  of  mercantile  interefl  running  through  the  midft  of  the 
belligerent  kingdoms,  and  linking  in  very  clofe  fociety  men, 
who,  as  natives  and  vaflals  of  this  or  that  Sovereign,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  utmofi:  enmity  poflible.  Laudable  indeed 
is  this  fyftem  of  humanity,  that  counterads  fo  happily  the 
cruelty  of  the  divifions  that  arife  from  the  ambition  of  princes, 
and  which  ferves  to  fufpend  and  mitigate  the  rigours  of  war, 
the  fcourge  of  hman  nature.  But  merchants  muft  not  fet  up 
tor  the  governors  of  kiiygdoms.' 

Every  candid  reader  muft  acknowledge  the  ftrength  and  pro- 
priety of  the  painting,  in  the  following  defcription  of  the  pre^ 
fert  ftate  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Happy  as  our  own  nation  has  been  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
yet  what  numerous,  and  once  refpei^ablo  families  among  us 
have  funk  into  extreme  indigence  from  the  fudden  fluctuations 
of  property?  It  is  a  very  alarming  confideration,  when  we 
think  of  the  great  decrcafe  of  the  value  of  the  capital  ftock  of 
the  feveral  public  funds,  decreafing  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
ditional ftock  created  upon  every  new  loan  in  every  year  of  the 
war,  to  fo  prodigious  an  amount,  and  fo  much  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  ancient  creditors  of  the  public,  the  fupporters  of  govern- 
ment an<I  the  proteftant  eftablifhment,  in  the  worft  of  times. 
It  is  very  painful  to  refledl  upon  the  increafe  of  taxes  upon  all 
the  necefTary  articles  of  life,  and  even  upon  our  own  manufac- 
tures themfelves,  befides  the  number  of  taxes  running  almoft 
in  a  circle,  fo  that  they  tread  upon  one  another,  inafmuch  as 
the  fame  things  feem  to  be  taxed  more  than  once;  befides  ;he 
revenue  of  them  being  mortgaged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there 
are  no  probable  hopes  of  their  ceafing,  but  by  paying  off,  oy 
annihilating  the  capital  to  which  they  are  deftined  for  the  in- 
tereft,  and  that  above  all,  how  terrible  is  the  confideration  that 
a  whole  nation  living  like  a  private  man  upon  its  principle, 
muft,  of  neceflity,  like  a  private  man  at  laft  put  a  ftop  to  its 
payments!  The  vjfibledecreafe  of  people  in  two  wars  fo  near 
each  other  in  point  of  time,  is  alfo  a  very  ftriking  reflexion 
to  thofe  who  obferve  what  children,  old,  and  decrepit  men  have 
been  taken  into  our  late  levies  of  new  troops,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  officers  have  been  created  at  a  prodigious  expence, 
when  it  was  thought  more  expedient  by  feme  very  intelligent' 
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commantlers  to  recruit  perfeftly  the  old  corps.  Nothing  is  (o 
apparent  as  the  monopolizing  fpiritof  traHe,  availing  itfelt-"  of  the 
prefent  demands  of  government  in  fo  high  a  degree^as  to  create 
diflrefs  of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life  in  the  midft  of  abund- 
ance. The  want  of  hands  in  all  our  manufadlures,  the  almoft 
impoflibilty  of  procuring  them  in  the  bufmeffes  of  building  and 
hulbandry,  are  all  painful  fads,  and  too  generally  felt  for  it  not 
to  be  confelTed,  that  the  efforts  of  this  nation  have  already 
brought  on  weaknefles  upon  it  which  will  require  great  time, 
attention,  and  wifdom  to  remedy.  Were  it  poflible  for  Great 
Brittain  to  put  out  both  eyes  of  France,  fhe  muft  lofe  one  of 
her  own.  And  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  balance  of  com- 
merce in  a  certain  degree,  may  be  as  ufeful  and  neceflary  to 
England,  and  to  the  reft  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  a  balance 
of  power;  fmce  each  nation  ought  to  have  fomething  left  to 
interchange  with  another;  otherwife  were  it  polTible  that  one 
ihould  grafp  the  whok  of  commerce,  and  the  reft  be  left  bare 
as  the  wild  favages  of  America,  where  would  be  that  com- 
mutation, that  circulation  of  property,  the  great  fources  of  in- 
duftry,  which  conftitute  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  and  the 
real  intereft  of  every  nation  as  a  diftind  fociety  ?  Thefe  diffi- 
culties, thefe  evils  then,  which  I  have  mentioned,  will  fall  to 
the  painful  lot  of  the  minifter  who  (hall  make  a  peace  for  this 
nation.  Other  men  will  bear  the  glories  of  its  conquefts,  and 
^xult  in  its  treafures;  he  only  muft  heal  the  wounds,  fupport 
ihe  falling,  -build  up  again  the  fallen  parts,  reunite  the  divided, 
and  ftrengthen  the  whole  of  government.  It  is  undoubtedly  much 
eafier  to  carry  on  t^ie  war,  and  to  follow  the  general  bent  of 
popular  inclinations,  as  it  is  ea/ier  to  pufii  a  vaft  weight  rol- 
ling down  the  hill  with  an  increafing  velocity,  than  to  urge  it 
up  with  labour  to  its  (limmit,  and  fix  it  there  upon  a  folid 
bafis.  Greater  therefore  will  be  the  obligations  of  this  country 
■to  the  man,  who  ftiall  difentangig  the  complicated  interefts  of 
ihe  feveral  powers  at  war,  and  provide  for  the  prefent  honour, 
and  future  fafety  of  the  nation  at  this  crifis,  than  to  all  the 
minifters  who  have  undertaken  before  in  any  period  the  reins  of 
a  Britidi  adminiftration.  But  how  little  can  it  be  expei5\ed, 
my  Lord,  that  fucha  bufinefs  will  be  compleated  with  fuccefs,  if 
the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  or  his  fervants  are  not  left  at  perfeft 
liberty,  fo  that  their  abilites  and  their  integrity,  their  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  may  have  a  fair  and  open  field  left  for  their 
utmoft  exertion  ?  Were  it  pofiihle  to  conceive  that  there  Ihould 
exift  any  faction  in  the  ftate  equally  defirous  of  pacification, 
yet  that  fuch  a  fadion  fhould  be  determined  to  ruin,  if  poflible, 
a  bufinefs  of  fo  much  ditBcuhy  in  its  own  nature,  becaufe  it  is 
ft9.ti.ts  owii  work,  or  to  hunt  the  maker  of  it  down  hereafter, 
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csavi£lim  to  public  difcontenr,  for  imperfcflions  of  which  that 
veryfaftion  was  the  caufe,  fuch  a  fituation  of  a  kingdom  would 
be  confidered  by  all  good  men  as  deplorable  in  the  higheft  de- 
g'ee. 

*  Befides  all  this,  my  Lord,  were  the  immoderate  ex'pei^l- 
alions  of  mankind  no  bar  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  minifter  in  forming 
a  plan  of  pacification  at  the  fame  rime  that  he  is  pufhing  on 
of  neceflity  a  war  in  its  utmoft  extent,  yet  fo  foon  as  a  peace 
being  compleated  fhouldgivean  opportunity  to  red  re  fs  all  thofe 
abufes  in  offices,  which,  in  propotion  to  the  neceflities  of  fuch 
difHcuU  times,  ever  did  and  ever  will  creep  into  all  governments, 
the  uneafmefs  occafioned  by  reforming  fuch  abufes  to  rhofe  who 
fuffcr  by  the  reformarion,  will  take  a  thoufand  colours,  and 
Joad  the  head  of  the  minifter  with  vengeance  from  every  quarter. 
The  very  expectation  of  fuch  reformations  taking  plac^  as  the 
fuppofed  confequenceof  a  peace  is  almoft  fufficient  to  arin  every 
commander,  cor.rrai^er,  monopolizer,  commilfary,  and  every 
dependent  cf  office  againft  it  immediately.* 

In  one  word,  we  here  fee  the  jaded  remains  of  a  writer  of 
fome  merit,  who  has  whipped  and  fpurred  his  imagination  only 
to  verify  the  old  Italian  proverb  :  Cat-allo  di  ^vetlura  fa  projitto, 
ina  non  dura,  * 


Art.  Vr.  Ta^  Trycd  cf  the  ]^oman  CathoUdt.  By  Henry 
hv oo\!.Q f  £jq\  Author  (t/*  Guftavus  Vafa  j  the  Furfur's  Later s^ 
Is'c.  \3c.     S'va.     Pr.  5/.     Davies. 

"XTLT  E  are  rnuch  edifie4  by  this  fpirited  performance,  which 
^  not  only  difplays  the  author's  capacity,  bur  exhibits  a 
very  extraordinary  proof  of  his  candour:  for  Mr.  Brooke,  froni 
fonvidtion  anri  humanity,  here  undertakes  the  defence  of  a  fef 
of  people,  againft  whom  he  had  formifrly  written  with  remark- 
ably afperity,  while  he  remained  under  tlie  influence  of  preju- 
dice and  miilnformation.  There  cannot  be  a  more  honourable 
tefiimonv,  in  favour  of  the  R.oman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  than 
this  volu[jtary  retribution,  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who  feems 
TO  be  a  ftauncl)  Whig  in  politics,  and  a  zealous  Proteftant  in 
?'eligion. 

The  Hyork,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  qf  Halifax,  the  au- 
thor has  thrown  into  the  fo};m  of  pleadings,  and  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  difpute  is  managed  by  Serjeant  Statute,  and 
Counf:.l!or  Candour,  who  are  fuppofed  to  argue  before  a  fo- 
piety  of  about  thirty  Protellant  gentlemfn,  partly  Engli.'h,  and 
p?.rtlv  Iriili,  who  meet  every  week  at  ihe  Kuig's  Ar£*is   taverru 
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In  the  Rvft  week  in  January,  they  cluife  their  chairman,  who 
retains  a  confular  authority  through  the  year.  At  ahnolt  every 
meeting  they  debate  feme  queition  of  public  concern,  which 
had  been  propolcd  at  a  former  fitting,  and  matters  of  public 
utility  form  their  fole  fubjed  of  debate. 

On  this  occafion  the  Catliolics  of  Ireland  are  fuppofed  to  be 
arraigned  by  Serjeant  Statute,  who  reprefents  them  as  a  people, 
whom  every  man  muft:  of  neceflity  condemn,  who  hath  in  him- 
ftlf  any  (hare  or  participation  of  allegiance  to  his  king,  or  at- 
tachment to  his  country  ;  any  regard  to  fociety,  to  the  fan<5lioii 
of  laws,  or  obligation  of  treaties  ;  to  leagues  between  nation?, 
or  faith  among  men.  He  proceeds  tolliew,  from  lord  Claren- 
don's Hillory  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  that  thofe  people, 
while  they  enjoyed  every  bleffing  which  the  conftitution  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  could  confer,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  plotted  and 
perpetrated  the  moil  execrable  fcheme  that  ever  brought  dif- 
grace  upon  hu"TTian  nature  ;  that  they  fecretly  planned  the  uni- 
verfal  maffacre  of  all  the  Proteliants,  and  adually  murdered 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  of  them  before  they  lufpecfled  themfelves 
in  any  danger.  He  adds,  from  Sir  John  Temple,  and  other 
hiftorians,  that  during  the  firft  two  months  of  this  rebellion, 
above  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Proteftants  were  maflacred 
in  cold  blood.  Counfellor  Candour,  as  counfel  for  the  defen- 
dants, undertakes  the  refutation  of  this  charge,  and  acquits 
himfelf  with  great  ability. 

With  refpeft  to  the  difpofition  of  thofe  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  he  obferves,  that  they  are  a  people  noted,  to  a  pro- 
verb, for  their  hofpltality  and  benevolence  ;  that  there  is  no 
candour  in  fadion  ;  that  all  the  pencils  employed  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  thofe  times,  were  in  PrOteftant,  or  rather  Puritan 
Hands,  intereiled  or  inclined  to  fliade,  and  to  blacken,  without 
one  lenient  fhade,  or  charitable  touch  :  he  is  therefore  obliged 
to  gather  frorh  the  mouths  of  their  enemies,  what  may,  in  fome 
degree,  avail  them  for  the  difcovery  of  the  truth. 

He  proceeds  to  prove,  from  undeniable  authorities,  that  the 
Catholics  were,  from  the  lid  of  Elizabeth,  miferably  opprelTed 
in  fpirituals  as  well  as  temporals.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Dublin  were  fupprelled  ;  fifteen  chapels  were  feized  for  the 
king's  ufe.  The  fryarsand  priefts  were  fo  perfecuted,  that  fome 
of  them  hanged  themfelves  in  defpair.  Great  numbers  of  that 
communion  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  fined  and  imprifoned 
for  refufing  the  oath  of  fupremacy  ;  an  oath  of  all  others  that 
noPapiftcan  poiFibly  take,  confident  with  his  confcience. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  civil  inquifition  was  fet  up  in  Ireland, 

for  the  difcovery  of  the  defe6\ive  titles,  whereby  all  lands  were 

Jeized  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  whereof  the  proprietx)rs.wer? 
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not  able  to  produce  and  to  prove  a  legal  conveyance  :  this  was 
generally  impoflible,  forafmuch  as  in  times  of  long  warfare  and 
national  diftraaion,  the  offices  of  record,  with  the  houfes  be- 
longing  to  the  principal  natives,  had  been  pillaged  or  burnt, 
fo  that  almoft  all  the  ;incient  title  deeds  had  been  loft  or  de- 
ftroyed.  ki  confequence  of  tliis  inquifition,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  firft  Stuarts,  a  vaft  number  of  old  and  honourable 
families  were  diverted  of  their  cftates,  firft,  under  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichefter,  and  afterwards  by  lord  Falk- 
land, and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  opprefTed  the  Catholic  na- 
tives without  mercy.  Four  whole  counties  were  found  for  the  king 
inConnaught,  as  well  as  a  great  extent  of  territories  in  Mun- 
fter,  and  the  covnty  of  Clare.  When  the  animofities  between 
Charles  and  his  parliament  broke  out  4«to  rebellion,  the  Ro- 
xnan  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  already  driven  to  defpair.  The 
government  of  that  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  Puritans, 
;whom  the  Catholics,  not  witlwut  reafon,  confidered  as  their 
■bittereft  enemies,  who  had  nothing  lefs  than  their  utter  extirpa- 
tion in  view.  Sir  William  Parfons,  one  of  the  lords  juftices, 
declared  at  a  public  entertainment,  that  within  a  twelvemonth 
no  Catholic  ftiould  be  feen  in  Ireland.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported that  the  rebels  of  Scotland  intended  to  invade  them 
with  an  army  of  ten  thoufandmer,  and  put  them  to  the  fword, 
without  diftijiftion  of  age  or  fex.  Dr.  Maxwell,  afterwards  bl- 
Ihop  of  Kilmore,  depofeth,  that  the  parliament  of  England  had 
a  plot  to  bring  them  all  to  church,  or  cut  off  all  the  Papifts  in 
ihe  king's  dominions ;  they  judged  therefore  that  an  infunec- 
tion  was  iudirpenfibly  necelTary  to  their  felf-defence,  as  \vell  as  t^ 
the  prefervation  of  the  king  and  conftitution. 

As  to  the  malfacreof  fo  many  innocent  people,  he  denies  the 
faft  as  a  cruel  exaggeration  of  terror,  pi^judice,  and  hatred, 
Jle  takes  aotice  that,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  and  other 
:Calculators,  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  including 
both  Englilli  and  Scotch,  were  in  proportion  to  Irifh  Catholics,  as 
two  to  eleven,  and  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  in  the  whole  realm ;  one  third  of  thefe  were  Scots, 
vf\\o  had  fettled  in  the  fix  efcheated  counties  of  the  province  of 
XJlfter,  and  had  there  eftabliflied  fuch  a  formidable  colony,  that 
the  Irifh,  during  the  troubles,  did  not  venture  to  attack  them  ; 
the  remaining  Proteftants,  therefore,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  :  of  confequence,  if  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Englilh  Proteftants  had  been  malTacred  during  the  firft 
two  months  of  this  infurredion,  as  Clarendon  and  Temple  ex- 
prefsly  afErm,  not  a  Tingle  Englifti  Proteftant  would  have  been 
left  in  the  whole  kingdom.  From  proclamations  iffued  by  the 
government,  from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and 
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pither  authentic  papers,  publifhed  by  their  enemies,  he  proves 
y;he  falfehood  of  the  firft  charge,  implying,  that  the  iff  fur  rec- 
tion  was  univerfal  except  in  Dublin.  He  afterwards  demon' 
'4'irates,  by  a  cloud  of  teftimonies,  that  fuch  an  iafarre^ion  was 
\y  no  means  the  general  intention  of  the  Ronian  Catholics  in 
Ireland  :  that  they  avoided  its  commencement,  and  detefted  its 
confequences  ;  that  they  were  artfully  and  violently  impelled 
thereto,  with  a  view  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives  and  fortunes ; 
and  that  rhey  had  no  other  refource  than  patiently  to  endure  the 
fword  and  the  halter,  or  to  ftand  for  their  lives.  He  Ihews  fr6m 
the  letters  and  proclamations  of  the  lords  juftices,  dated  even 
to  the  expiration  of  the  firft  two  months  in  which  this  maffacre 
was  faid  to  be  committed,  and  defcribing  the  outrage  of  the  re^ 
bels,  that  not  one  murder  is  mentioned ;  that  the  depofitions, 
concerning  thofe  fuppofed  cruelties,  which  appeared  in  the  fe- 
quel,  were  taken  by  prejudiced  perfons,  and  made  by  individu- 
als who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  confequently  muft  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  papers  to  which  they  fet 
their  marks ;  that  many  of  them  were  taken  warm  from  perfons 
juft  arrived  in  their  flight  from  the  enemy  ;  that  their  pannic 
naturally  heightened  the  terrors  of  their  imaginations ;  that 
many  fwore  fpecially,  to  the  murder  of  feveral  Proteftants,  vvhp 
ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years  afterwards,  were  living  wit- 
nefies  of  the  falfehood  of  thefe  depofitions  ;  that  the  matter  of 
many  depofitions  was  ridiculoufly  abfurd,  fuch  as  that  of  a  man's 
body  being  ripped  up,  and  his  bowels  taken  out,  vvithout  his 
ifhedding  one  drop  of  blood  ;  of  a  young  woman'^  body  being 
invulnerable  ;  and  of  a  troop  of  Proteftant  ghofts  feen  \yander- 
ing  about  Portadown-Bridge,  where  their  bodies  had  beeii 
drowned  by  the  rebels.  He  owns,  that  too  many  murders  and 
malTacres  were  committed  on  both  fides,  hut  noVhy  ProteJIants 
or  Catholics,  properly  fo  called  :  they  were  committed  on  the 
one  part,  by  a  fanatic  and  enthufiaftic  foldiery ;  and  on  the 
other,  by  a  favage  exafperated  rabble  of  Irifh  banditti,  or  free- 
hooters.  Great  numbers  of  thefe  people,  efpecially  the  gen- 
try, were  at  that  period  perfpnally  attached  to  the  king  ;  the)f 
were  univerfally  attached  to  the  civil  conftitution.  Some  thou- 
fandsof  Iriih  Catholics  fiood  againft  Irilh  Catholics  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  lifted  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  his  majefty 
and  the  commonwealth,  in  order  to  reduce  their  brethren  to 
peace  and  allegiance.  This  truth  appears  from  the  teftimonies 
of  lord  Clarendon,  jhe  king  himfelf,  and  the  earlof  Clanrick- 
arde,  general  of  an  army  of  Roman  Catholics  raifed  in  defence 
pf  Englilh  Proteftants. 

After  having   adduced  irrefragable  arguments  to  prove,  that 

Jhc  lords  juftices,  infiead  of  crufhing  the  rebellion  in  its   in- 
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ancy,  as  they  might  eafily  have  done,  exerted  all  their  po«/fr 
Jid  influence  to  excite  the  infurredlon,  by  driving  the  Catho- 
ics   Xot  defpnir,  in  protrading  the  afl  of  limitations,  and  other 
^graces  which  the  king  Jiad  promifed  in  favour  of  thofe  unhappy 
people  ;  he  goes  on  to  demonftrate  the    abfurdity  of  charging 
them  with  havingextirpated  the  whole  race  of  Proteftants  in  that 
iingdo-m ;  and  hints  that  the  barbarities  of  thofe  times  were  ge- 
nerally aified   on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.     Dr.  Borlafe, 
one  of  the  fomenters  of  this  rebellion,  exprefsly  fays,  that  the 
En^lifli,  in  inany  places,  pofitfled  themfelvcs  of  iirong  holds 
and  caflles,  which,  for  many  months,  nay,  fome  years,  they  did 
xlefend  ;  and  that  vaft  crowds  of  Englifh  Proteftants,  who  dwelt 
in   the   open  country   of  Ulfter,  lied  from  thence  to  Dublin, 
where   they   were  in  fafety  until  they  could  be   fl^ipped  away. 
He  alfo  affirms,  that  Sir  William  Cole,  with  his  regiment,  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  North  nine  thoufand  four  hurulred  and  feventeen 
of  the  Irifh,  and  refciied  from  bondage  five  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  fjxty-feven  Proteftants ;  and  that  Sir  Frederic  Hamii- 
tOFi   flew  many  Irilh  Catholics,  and   freed  many  Proteftants. 
Carte,  in  his  Life  of  the  JDuke  of  Ormond,  fays,  that  few  mur- 
ders were  committed  inMunfter  and  Leinfter,  where  the  great 
lody  of  the  Englifh  was  fettled  ;  that  Capt.  Mervyn  faved  fn: 
thoufand  women   and  children  in  Fermanagh  ^  and  that  others 
^ot  fafe  to  Dcrry,  Coleraine,  and  Carrir.ktergus,  which  places 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  and  EngUfh.     By  the  calculation 
of  \Var«,  there  were  fourleea  thoufand  Proteftants  refidenti^ 
Dublin,  who  never  were  hurt.    Many  thoufands  of  Proteftants 
Tcfided  in  fafety  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  En- 
|;li(h  were  prevalent.     Some  thoufands  of  them  lived  under  the 
vj)rote£iion  of  Roman   Catholicb.,    where   thefe    were   mafters. 
Great  numbers  were  fnatcbed  from    the  favage  and  defperate 
rabble,  by  the  priefts,  by  the  ibldiers,  and  by  the  chiefs  offhe 
infiirreflion,  who  either  efcorted  them  at  their  own  peril  to  places 
■of  lafety,  or  hofpitably  entertained  them  under  their  own  eye 
arid  authority.     It  is  allowed  upon  all  hands,  that  numberle& 
ncls  of  goodnefs  and  benevolence  to  the  Proteftants,  were  per- 
formed by  Alexander  Hovenden,  Owen  O'Neil,  Saul,  Everard^ 
Kedmcnd,  Engliili,  Daily,   Hlggins,  Farrill,  and  other  ecclefir 
aftics  and  commandtrrs  among  the  Irifh  Catholics,  who  convoyed 
many  Proteftants,  at   the   hazard  of  their   lives,  to  places  of 
ilreiigth  and  fafety  ;   to  their  kindred  and  acquaintance ;   who 
protected  many  at  their  own  hearths ;  concealing  fome  in  cha- 
pels; favlng  others  under  altars;  who  preferved  the  great  pre- 
late of  thofe  days,  with  his  houfehold,   and  hundreds  who  fled 
to  him  for  flielter  in  peace  and  fafety,  in  the  free  exercife  of  the 
iProteftant  rites  and  religion.   They  revered  him  while  he  lived  ^ 
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tliey  bewailed  him  when  he  died.  Their  army  marched  in  pro- 
celfion  at  his  funeral:  even  their  priefts  exclaimed  at  his  inter- 
ment. O  Jit  anikiameacum  Bedello  !  Q  that  my  foul  njoers  no-jj  ^vitb 
^edelir 

If  wecoTiftder  thefe  circumftances,  and  that  fince  thisrebel- 
Hon,  the  proportion  of  the  Irifh  Proteftants  to  the  Papiik  of 
Ireland,  has  increafed  from  two  to  eleven,  to  nearly  three  to 
eight,  we  cannot  help  owning,  that  the  malTacre  charged  upon 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  has  been  fcandaloufly  exagge- 
rated, and  that  the  whole  is  reducible  to  a  few  hundreds,  ilaiar 
by  a  wretched  banditti,  opprefled  and  driven  to  defpair. 

In  anfwcF  to  the  king-depcfmg^  znd  king- killing  doflrines,  faid  to 
he  efponfed  by  the  Roman  Cathc>lics,  he  obferves,  that  whatever 
bulls  of  this  kind  might  be  fulminated  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
they  were  no  other  than  a  hrutum  fuhnen,  with  refpedl  to  the 
Irifli  Catholics,  whofe  demeanour,  for  a  long  feries  of  years, 
hath  been  remarkably  peaceable  and  inoffenfive ;  and  here  Mr. 
Srooke  takes-  occalion  to  condemn  the  inve6live  againll  than 
people,  written  (if  we  roiftake  not)  byhimfelf,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Fanner,  in  the  year  174.6,  when  he  prophefied  that 
the  Catholics  of  Irdand  would  feize  that  opportunity  to  dif- 
charge  the  liorm,  fo  long  brewing,  on  the  heads  of  their  Pro- 
teftant  brethren.  NotwitJillanding  fuch  prognoftication,  he 
ffeely  and  candidly  owns,  that  they  continued  calm  and  ferene 
throughout  that  kingdom,  as  when  the  halcyon  builds  her  neii 
on  the  fmoothed  furface  of  the  ocean.  In  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines imputed  to  Rome,  our  author  makes  a  proper  diriiHdioQ 
between  the  doftrines  of  the  Itate,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  afferts,  that  the  divorce  of  temporal  do- 
minion  from  fpiriiual  authority,  has  again  reftored  Rome  to  her 
primitive  charity. 

.  <  Wherefore,  my  Lords,  ( fays  he)  if  I  can  prove  to  ye> 
from  the  authority  of  a  general  council  held  at  Conftance 
in  the  year  1415.  From  the  declaration  of  all  the  academies 
tvf  France  in  the  year  1626.  From  the  declaration  of  the  pro- 
vincial congregation  of  the  jefuits  held  at  Ghent  in  the  year 
1 68 1.  From  the  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  their  gf- 
neral  aflembly  held  in  the  year  16S2.  From  the  avowed  tenets 
publiilied  by  their  molt  eminent  dolors.  And  from  the  doct- 
rines univerfally  and  daily  ineukated,  by  manuals  and  books 
of  devotion  approvt^dby  their  church,  and  printed  for  the  ufe 
of  their  families,  and  the  inftruttion  of- their  children,  and  the 
children  of  their  children,  without  end.  If  lean  thus  prove  I 
fey,  my  Lords,  from  the  invariable  do^rinesof  the  church  or 
Rome,  whether  taken  univerfally,  partially,  or  individually, 
«hRt  her  prinx:iples  are  wholly  the  reverfe  of  -thofe  with  vvhic^i 
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Mr.  Serjeant  is  pleafed  to  charge  her;  I  fhall  defire  to  know' 
what  footing  or  foundation,  the  univerfe  can  afford,  upon 
which  his  faid  charge  may  Jbe  permitted  to  reft ; 

*  Ye  have,  already,  heard  the  principles  imputed  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Be  pleafed,  now,  to  hear 
the  church  of  Pvome,  in  her  turn ;  and  judge  whether  it  is 
from  Mr.  Serjeant,  or  herfelf,  that  ye  are  to  learn  her  own 
opinions;  or,  how  far  ye  ought  to  allow  an  imputation  of  Doc- 
trines, which  all  niaft  teach  fof  themfelves,  and  which  no  one 
Can  teach  for  another. 

*  Her  councils,  fynods,  affemblies,  academies,  doftors,  and 
the  individuals  both  of  her  clergy  and  laity  affirm,  as  is  evident 
by  the  teftimonie^  here  in  my  hand  ;  that  the  pope  hath  no  au- 
ihoriiy  O'ver  the  ttvjporal  po--wer  or  jurifdidion  of  princes.  That, 
neither  a  papal  conjijlory^  nor  even  a  gejieral  council  can  ahfolve  fub" 

jeSfs  fr6m  their  allegiance.  That  it  is  impious  and  damnable  in  any 
man  to  attempt  to  depcfe  his  fovereign  on  account  of  his  being  an  heretic 
cr  excommunicated  for  herejy.  That,  Jhould  the  pope  undertake  to  ab- 
Jol<ve  any  people  from  their  allegiance  to  their  prince^  fuch  ahfolution  or 
Aifpenfation^  nxjculd.,  in  itflf  be  null  and 'void.  That  <?//  catholic 
fubjeSlsy  not^vithfanding  fuch  difpenfcAion^  are  bound  in  confcience  to 
defend  their  king  and  country  ^  at  the  hazard  of  their  Hues  and  for- 
tunes^ even  againji  the  pope  himjelf  That  the  king-killing  doSirine, 
or  privilege  for  murdering  princes  excomtnunicated for  herejy  ^  is  damn- 
able  and  hei'eticaly  and  contrary  to  the  knonvn  lanx'S  of  God  and  na- 
ture. That  nc  povjcr  upon  earth  can  licence  any  nvicked  or  immoral 
aSliony  neither  difpenfe  vjith  lyings  perjury^  the  tnaffacre  of  our 
veighbours,  or  the  damage  of  our  native  country  y  under  pretence  of  pro- 
moting religion  or  the  catholic  caufe.  That  all  pardons  and  difpen- 
fations  granted^  or  pretended  to  be  granted^  in  o^der  to  any  fuch  ends 
or  defignsy  can  be  attended  vuith  no  other  advantage  or  confequence 
than  that  of  adding  facrilege  and  blafphemy  to  the  crimes  propofed  to 
be  licenced.  And,  that  the  doBrine  of  equivocation^  or  mental  refer- 
*vationy  is  detejlable  in  its  principles^  is  vuholly  contrary  to  Chrijlian 
fmplicity  and  fncsrity,  and  its  confequencesy  is  everfivt  of  truth,  juf- 
tice  and  common  fcciety. 

*  Nov/  my  Lords,  as  thefe  are  the  principles  and  doflrines 
that  have  been  invariably  avowed,  profefTed,  and  taught,  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  all  her  members,  during  fome  centu- 
ries laft  part ;  I  want  to  know  who  it  is  that  has  a  right  to  fet 
up  another  fyftem  in  her  name?  I  want  to  know  what  poflible 
exception,  or  doubt,  can  remain  in  the  minds  of  people,  ref- 
pef^ing  this  matter?' 

Notwithftanding  our  being  very  well  difpofed  to  wifh,  that 
all  convenient  favour  may  be  (hewn  to  our  fellow-fubjefts  the 
:p.omaa  Catholics  of  Irdand,  candour  obliges  us  to  mention  an 
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exception,  which  may  be  juftly  taken  to  this  aflTertion  in  their 
favour.  We  know  that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  expol'ed  to  infurredions  and  rebel- 
lions among  the  Roman  Catholic  natives,  and  thefe  inftigated  by 
the  popc*s  bulls  and  induigencies :  witnefs,  the  firft  rebellion  of 
Shan  O'Neale,  who  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ulfler,  and  of- 
fered to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  under  'the  fovereignty  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland:  witnefs,  the  fecond  in  1580,  by 
James  Fitz-Maurice,  who  undertook  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  to  the  obedience  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  who  was  furniftied 
by  the  pope  with  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  a  confecrated  banner, 
and  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  fup- 
plied  him  with  fume  troops  that  landed  at  Kerry,  accompanied 
by  two  priefts,  one  of  them  dignified  with  the  title  of  Nuncio  : 
witnefs  the  difturbances  excited  in  1590,  by  Hugh  Roe  Mac- 
mahon,  and  Bryan  ORourke  ;  and  three  years  after,  the  league 
formed  for  expelling  the  Englifh  garrifons,  by  O  Donnel,  Mac- 
guire,  and  Hugh  earl  of  Tyrone  ;  which  league,  tho'  ftified 
for  the  prefent,  broke  out  three  years  after  in  open  rebellion, 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Spanifh  king,  who  actually  equipped  a 
formidable  armament,  in  order  to  make  a  defcent  upon  Ireland, 
This  rebellion  continued  to  rage  for  feveral  years, and  found  am- 
ple employment,  firlt,  for  the  earl  of  Effex,  and  afterwards  for  the 
lord  Mountjoy.  At  length  a  Spanilh  fleet  entered  the  harbour 
of  Kinfale,  having  on  board  four  thoufand  veteran  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  Don  John  de  Aquilla,  who  landed  and 
publifhed  a  manifefto,  declaring  he  was  come  to  execute  the 
pope's  bull  againft  Elizabeth,  and  to  re-eftahli(h  the  Catholic 
religion.  Thefe  circumftances  we  mention,  to  (hew  that  the 
thunder  of  Rome  hath  not  been  fo  long  filent,  nor  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  fo  long  tame,  as  our  author  feems  to 
think. 

Perhaps  the  moft  difficult  part  of  his  talk  is  to  prove,  that 
the  Papifts  of  Ireland  cannot  pofiibly  be  attached  to  the  Stuart 
family,  becaufe,  from  the  faid  family  they  have  experienced  no- 
thing butoppreffion,  even  more  cruel  than  they  had  ever  felt 
under  the  former  kings  of  England.  He  begins  with  an  afler- 
tion,  that  their  hardfhips  commenced  under  the  firll  of  the 
Stuarts. — If  they  had  no  hardlhips  before  this  period,  wcftiould 
be  glad  to  know  what  induced  fiuch  a  pacific  prople  to  rebel  io 

often  during  the   reign  of  Elizabeth. We  are  afraid  Mr. 

Brooke's  zeal  for  Whiggifm  gets  the  better  of  his  recoU^eftion 
on  this  occafion  ;  otherwife  a  gentleman  of  his  candour  ixiuft 
own,  that  they  had  been  grievoufly  opprelfed  before  the  accef- 
jfionof  James,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals.  If  they  were 
Hot  opprefled  into  fv  many  rebellions,  they  muft  either  have 
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been  naturally  turbulent  and  difloyal,  or  fo  bigotted  to  the* 
pernicious  doctrines  of  Rome,  as  to  aft  the  part  of  defperate* 
tools  to  the  pope's  ambition  ;  but  our  author  has  told  us  they 
vere  neither  one  nor  other. 

James  I.  is  here  reprefented  as  the  firfi:  invader  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irifli  Roman  Catholics,  and  treated  as  a  rafcal  ac- 
cordingly. If  we  do  not  miftake,  Carre  exprefsly  fays,  that  the 
fettlement  of  Ireland  refleded  honour  on  the  government  of 
this  monarch.  He  began  with  palling  an  ad  of  oblivion  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  took  them  into  his  imme- 
diate proteftion,  indulged  them  with  the  benefit  of  the  Englifli 
laws,  and  caufed  juflice  to  be  adminiftered  with  the  utmoft  im- 
partiality. Wicklow,  Wexford,  Tyrone,  Tyrconncl,  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Uliter,  half  of  Couuaughr,  aiui  all  Munfler,  were 
divided  into  counties,  fupplied  with  fneriirs  and  juflices  of  the 
peace  ;  and  the  judges  made  their  circuits  regularly  twice  a 
year.  The  lords  and  chieftains  made  furrender  of  their  lands 
to  the  crown ;  and  before  they  were  regranced,  all  opprelfive 
exactions  were  abolifhed.  The  Irilh  duties,  rents,  and  f^rvices, 
were  valued  and  reduced  to  certain  Turns  of  money,  on  pay- 
ment of  which  the  tenants  politlfcd  their  lai>ds  in  fecurity  ;  fo 
that  the  molt  miferable  flavcry  was  fucceeded  by  wealth  and  in- 
dependence. Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  Odogharty,  and  other  re- 
bellious chieftains,  being  forfeited,  their  po>reiri.ons,  and  other 
trafts,  which  had  efcheated  to  the  crown,  were  granted  out  in 
different  portions  to  Englidi,  Scotch,  and  Irilh  adventuiers,  in 
order  to  be  properly  cultivated.  Thefe  undertakers  obliged 
themfeUes  to  make  certain  improvements.  \n  a  word,  Ibch 
meafures  were  taken,  that  Ulller,  the  wildell  part  of  Ireland, 
became  one  of  the  beft  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

That  the  IriOi  Papills  might  have  fuffered  from  the  mal-ad* 
miniftration  of  governors  fet  over  them,  or  from  the  rigour  of 
xnquifitorial  courts,  inftituted  for  better  purpofes,  we  ihail  not 
deny  ;  but  we  mull  infift  upon  it,  that  they  were  much  lefsop- 
preffed  than  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  ^o  fenfibie  of  the 
change  in  their  favour,  that  no  comoiotion  happened  among 
them  during  the  life  of  James. 

Our  author's  animofity  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart  feems  to  have 
hurried  bim  into  another  fmali  inconfiftency,  with  refpeit  to 
Charles  I.  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  fcoundrel,  purfuing  the 
lleps  of  his  honeji  anccftor,  in  opprelhug  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  fcreening  his  knavery  under  the  name  of  hi^ 
deputy  Strafford:  but  truth  obliges  him  to  own,  that  this  rogue 
of  a  king  confented  to,  and  tranfmitred  afts  of  limitation  and 
relinquilhment  for  the  relief  of  this  people,  and  that  the  faid 
acts  were  defeated   by   the  government ;,  that  is,  by  tl^  lords 
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jiiftlces  of  Ireland,  who  had  already   determined  in  contempt 
of  the  king's  orders,  to  excite  and  fofter  a  Rebellion  in  Ireland, 
that   they   might  have  the  forfeited  lands  to  divide  at  pleafure. 
li  then  Charles  1.  had  taken  no  new  rheafures  to  aggrieve  the 
Irifli  Roman  Catholics ;  if*  on    the  contrary,   he  had   adtually 
prepared    ads    for  redrefling  the  grievances  under  which  they 
had    laboured  before  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  ;  if  the  good 
purpofes  of  thcfe  grda%  were  frufhared  by  the  puritanical  an4 
rebellious  juftices  of  Ireland,  who  a^ed  in  concert  with  thofe 
who  had  rebelled  againft  him  in  Britain  ;  and  all  thefe  circum« 
fiances  we  know  to  be  true,  from  authentic  records,  as  well  aS 
from  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Irilb  Roman  Catholics  them- 
ielves  ;  then  furely,  they  could  have  no  fuch  caufe  of  averficri 
and  deteftation  to  the  faid  king  and  hi'^  family.     As  for  Charles 
JI.  he  was  nevcp  noted  for  his  gratitude   to  the  friends  of  his 
houfe;  but  we  do  not  remember  that  iiis  feveriry  towards  the 
IrilTi  Roman  Catholics,  ever   amounted  to  aifts  of  commiflion, 
unlefs  we  reckon  as  fuch  the  death  of  Oliver  Plimket,  titular 
archbifhop  of  Armagh,  who  was  executed  on  the  falfe  evidence 
of  his  countrymen  :  indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to' 
fave  his  life  ;  for  the  Whigs  had  taken  poircffion  of  the  govern- 
ment^  and   adled  with   the  moft  perfidious  cruelty,  employing 
falfe  witnefles,  and  taking  every  infamous  ftep  that  could  be  de- 
Vifed  againft  the  lives  of  many  innocent  men. 

The  grievances  which  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  fufFered  by 
their  attachment  to  James  IL  they  have  always  confidered  as 
the  inevitable  conlequences  of  that  prince's  misfortunes  ;  con- 
fequently  they  could  not  impute  them  to  him  as  a  crime,  nor 
tonftitute  them  as  a  fource  of  averfion  to  him  and  his  houf^. 
The  laws  enadtcd  againft  them  in  the  ftcond  year  of  queen 
Anne,  they  themfelves  knew  were  not  agreeable  to  the  court, 
but  to  the  temper  of  the  times  at  which  they  Were  enabled. 
When  the  commons  of  Ireland  prepared  a  very  fevere  bill  t6 
prevent  the  growth  of  popery,  providing  among  other  rigorous 
claufes,  that  all  eftatcs  of  Papifts  fhould  be  equally  divided 
among  the  children,  notwithftanding  any  fettlement  to  the  con- 
trary, unlefs  the  perfons  on  whom  they  might  be  fettled  fhoukl 
qualify  themfelves,  by  taking  the  oaths,  and  communicating 
with  the  church  of  England  ;  this  daufe  was  not  at  all  agree- 
able to  the  Engliili  miniftry ;  but  as  they  did  not  think  it  ^^it 
to  rejed  it  while  the  Englifh  parliament  was  fitting,  they 
clogged  it  with  another  claufe,  which  they  hoped  the  Irifh  par- 
liament would  refufe ;  namely,  that  no  perfons  in  that  king- 
dom ftiould  be  capable  of  any  employment,  or  of  being  in  the 
magiftracy  of  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  fhemfel-^es  by  re- 
ceiving the  facrament,  according  to  the  tcft  ad  palTed  in  Eng- 
V«L.  XIV.  Niv^.mUr,  1^62,  Gc  landi 
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land.  Though  this  was  a  great  hardfhip  on  the  diflenters  cf 
Ireland,  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  facrificed  this  confide- 
ration  to  the  gratification  of  their  animofity  againft  the  Catho- 
lics, and  accepted  the  claufe  without  hefitation. 

From  thefe  few  remaiks  it  would  feem,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  neither  had,  nor  thought  they  had,  fuch 
caufe  of  hatred  to  the  Stuart  family,  as  Mr.  Brooke  imagines. 
We  could  fay  a  great  deal  more  on  this  fubjecl ;  Sed  nunc  non  eji 
his  locus. 

With  refpedl  to  king  William  Til.  whom  our  author  extols 
with  fuch  encomiums,  we  fliould  be  glad  to  know  how  he  came 
to  be  an  alien  to  the  blood  cf  Stuariy  as  Mr.  Brooke  declares  he 
was,  notwithfiaiiding  his  being  the  fon  of  a  Stuart,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Charles  \.  the  fifter  of  James  II.  whom  he  depofed. 

This  article  has  infenfibly  run  to  fuch  a  length,  that  we  have 
not  room  to  examine,  or  particularize  the  fecond  part,  which  is 
another  Tryal,  in  which  counfellor  Candour  undertakes  to 
prove,  that  the  a6"ts  called  the  popery  laws,  enabled  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  are  not  only  fevere  and  oppreflive  on  the  Iridi 
Papilts,  but  alfo  that  they  are  injurious  to  government;  dan- 
gerous and  detrimental  to  Irilli  Proteftants,  and  repugnant  to 
the  general  interefls  of  the  nation.  The  reader  will  find  thefe 
points  clifcuflcd  with. equal  fpirit  and  precifion  ;  we  therefore 
fccommend  the  performance,  in  general,  to  the  ptrufal  of  the 
public^ 
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th  Holy  Spirit  Vindicatrd  Jrom    the  Infulfs  of  Infidelity ^  anci  the 

•   Ahrfes  cf  Fanaticijm  :   Cbyicluding    nvijh  fome    1  bought s    [humhly 

•'  offered  to  the  Conlldcration  ef  the  ejlablifiied  Clergy)  ^a)ith  regard 
to  the  right  Meilxd  of  defending  Religion  againji   the  Attacks    of 

•  fit  her  Party.  In  2  Vols.  i?y  William  Lord  Bipop  of  G\q\x. 
CQiitiV.      izmo.  Pr.  3 J.  6d.     Millar. 

IN  this  a^e  of  dullnefs  and  politics  (which  are  fynonymous  terms) 
when  fcarce  any  thing  appears  in  the  worW  of  literature  but 
a  few  Himfy  periodical  performances,  what,  a  relief  muft  it  be 
to  the  wearied  Re^-jieixer^  to  have  a  work  before  him  replete 
with  tafte,  genius,  and  learning,  on  a  fubjed  the  moll  impor- 
tant, from  the  hand  of  fo  excellent  a  wiiter  as  Dr.  Warbuiton, 
wiio,  to  all  the  agreeable  vivacity  of  wit,  adds  the  foberftrength 
of  folid  reafon  and  argument.  There  was  a  time,  when  the 
amhor  of  the  Divine  Legation^  inflamed  by  the  natural  warn  th 
of  controverfy,  and  perhaps  elated  by  the  fuperiority  of  extra- 
ordinary parti",  which  he  was  too  confcious  of,  treated  hisadver- 

faries 
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farie^  with  that  contempt  and  fupercilioufnefs,  which  always  of- 
fends a  cool  and  difpaflionate  reader :  this  ralfed  hinm  many 
enemies  amongft  the  literati^  whom,  the  performance  before 
us  may  probably  reconcile  to  him,  as  it  is  written  with  the 
greateii  candour,  judgment,  and  delicacy.  Though  he  has 
attacked  feveral  of  the  moft  avowed  enemies  to  truth  and  reli- 
gion, he  has  made  ufe  of  the  faireft  weapons,  and  confuted 
them  on  their  own  principles. 

He  fets  out  with  a  fuccindl  account  of  the  ceconomy  of 
grace,  and  the  ofHce  of  the  holy  fpirir,  which  he  obferves  is 
to  eftablifh  our  faith,  and  perfed  our  obedience,  by  enlighten- 
ing the  underftanding,  and  re£lifying  the  will.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  remark,  that  the  firft  extraordinary  atteftation  of  the 
defcent  of  the  holy  fpirit  was  at  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  in  the 
gift  of  tongues,  which  leadshim  to  fome  occafional  remarks  on 
Dr.  Middleton,  who,  as  he  obferves,  would  reduce  this  miracle 
from  Sijign  to  dijhadoiv,  on  which  he  feenis  to  tTiink  fancy  feC 
itfelf  to  work  to  produce  a  prodigy. 

What  our  learned  bifhop  has  advanced,  concerning  the  fcrip- 
ture  language  in  the  NewTeftament,  is  {o  ingenious,  that  we 
cannot  refufe  our  readers  the  pleafure  of  the  following  quota- 
tion : 

'If we  allow,  (fays  Dr.  Middleton)  the  gift  (of  ihe  holy 
Ipirit)  to  be  lafting,  we  mult  conclude  that  fome  at  leaft  of 
the  books  of  fcripture  were  in  this  infpired  Greek.  But  (fays 
he)  we  Ihould  naturally  exped  to  find  an  inTpired  language  to 
be  fuch  as  is  worthy  of  God;  that  is,  pure,  clear,  noble  and 
affeding,  even  beyond  the  force  of  common  fpeech ;  (ince  no- 
thing can  come  from  God,  but  what  u  perfeiSl  in  its  kind  ;  in 
fhort,  the  purity  of  Plato,,  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Now 
(continues  he)  if  we  try  the  apoftolic  language  by  this  rule, 
we  fhall  be  fo  far  from  afcribing  it  to  God  that  we  fiiali  fcarc3 
think  it  worthy  of  man,  that  is,  of  the  liberal  and  polite;  it 
being  utterly  rude  and  barbarous,  and  abounding  with  every 
fault  that  can  poflibly  deform  a  language.  And  tho*  fome 
writers,  prompted  by  a  falfe  zeal,  have  arterispted  to  defend 
the  puiity  of  the  fcripture  Greek,  their  labour  has  been  idly 
employed. 

*  Thefe  triun?.phant  obfervatlons  are  founded  on  two  propo- 
Ctions,  both  of  which  he  takes  for  granted,  and  yet  neither  of 
them  are  true. 

*  The  one,  That  an  infpired  language -muft  needs  be  a  lan- 
guage of  perfed  eloquence.  . 

2.  *  The  other.  That  eloquence  is  fomething  congenial  and 
eflential  to  human  fpeech.     1  ihall  Ihew  the  falfehood  of  both. 

Cc  a  «  With 
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*  With  regard  to  the  firii  propofition,  I  will  be  bold  to  affiriw, 
that  were  the  Stile  of  the  New  Teftament  exaaiy  fuch  as  hb 
Very  exaggerated  account  of  it  would  perfuade  us  to  believe, 
namely,  that  it  i$  utterly  rude  and  barbarousy  and  abounding  ivitk 
tn.^ery  fault  that  canfojfbly.  deform  a  language^  this  is  fo  far  fror» 
proving  fuch  language  not  di-vinely  infpired,  that  it  is  one  certain. 
SDark  of  this  original. 

*  I  will  not  pretend  to  point  out  which  books  of  tht  New 
Teftament  were  or  were  not  compered  by  thofe  who  had  the 
Greek  tongue  thus  miraculoufly  infufed  into  them  j  but  this  £ 
will  venture  to  fey»  that  the  ftile  of  a  writer  fo  infpired,  who 
had  not  (as  thefe  writers  had  not)  afterwards  cultivated  his 
knowlege  of  the  language  on  the  principles  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence, would  be  precifely  fuch  as  we  find  it  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Tertament. 

For,  if  this  only  be  allowed,  which  no  one,  I  think,  wHt 
conteft,  that  a  ftrange  language  acquired  by  illiterate  men,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  would  be  full  of  the  idioms  of  their  native 
tongue,  juft  as  the  Sciipture-Greek  is  obferved  to  be  full  of 
Syriafms  and  Hebraifms ;  how  can  it  be  pretended  by  thofe 
who  rerieft  upon  the  pature  of  language,  that  a  ftrange  tongue 
divinely  infufed  into  illiterate  men,  like  that  at  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecoft,  could  have  any  other  properties  or  conditions? 

*  Let  us  weigh  thefe  cafes  impartially.  Every  language  con- 
fiftsof  twodiftinft  parts ;  the  fingle  terms,  and  the  phrafes  and 
idioms.  The  firft,  as  far  as  concerns  appellatives  efpeciaTiy, 
is  of  mere  arbifary  impofition,  iho*  on  artificial  principles 
common  to  all  men  :  The  fecond  arifes  infenfibly,  but  con- 
ftantly,  from  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  tempers  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  language  is  vernacular;  and  fo  becomes,  tho'  much 
kfs  arbitrary,  as  what  the  Grammarians  call  congruity,  is  more 
concerned  in  this  part  than  in  the  other,  yet  various  and  diffe- 
rent as  the  feveral  tribes  and  nations  of  Mankind.  The  firft 
therefore  is  unrelated  to  every  tiling  but  to  the  genius  of  lan- 
guage in  ger.eral ;  the  feeond  hath  an  intimate  connexion  witb 
the  fafliions,  notions,  and  opinions  of  that  people  only,  ta 
whom  the  language  is  native. 

<Let  us  confiderthen  the  conftant  way  which  illiterate  meff 
take  to  acquire  the  knowlege  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Do  they  not 
make  it  their  principal,  and,  at  firft,  their  only  ftudy,  to  trea- 
fure  up,  in  their  memory  the  fignification  of  the  terms  ?  Hence,, 
when  they  come  to  talk  or  write  in  the  fpeech  thus  acquired, 
their  language  is  found  to  be  full  of  their  own  native  idioms^ 
And  thus  it  will  continue,  till  by  long  ufe  of  the  ftrange  tongue, 
and  efpecially  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  owners  of  it,  they 
have  imbibed  the  panicular  genius  of  the  language. 

^  Suppofe.- 
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•  Suppofe  then  this  foreign  tongue,  inftead  of  being  thus  gra- 
dually iutioduced  into  the  minds  of  thefe  illiterate  men,  was  in- 
iftanraneoufly  infufed  into  them  ;  the  operation,  tho'  not  the  very 
mode  of  operating,  being  the  fame,  muft  not  the  effeclbe  the  fame, 
ht  thecaufe  be  never fo  different?  Without queftio^.  The  divine 
impreflion  miaft  be  made  either  by  fixing  the  terms  or  fingie  words 
only  and  their  fignification  in  the  memory;    as  for  iaitance, 
Greek  terms  correfponding  to  the  Syriac   or  Hebrew;  or  elfe, 
together  with  that  fimple  impreflion,  another  muft  be  made  to 
inrich  the  mind  with  all  the  ideas  which  go  towards  thecompo- 
fmg  the  phrafcs  and  idioms  of  the  language  fo  infpired:  But 
this  latter  impreflion  feems  to  require,  or  rather  indeed  implies, 
a  previous  one,  of  the  tempers,  fafhions,  and  opinions  of  the 
people  to  whom   the  language  is  native,  upon  the  minds  of 
.them  to  whom  the  language   is    thus  imparted;  becaufe  the 
phrafe  and  idiom  arrifes  from,  and  is  dependant  on  thofe  man- 
jiers:  and  therefore  the  force  ofexpreffion  can  be  underftood 
only  in  propotion  to  the  knowlege  of  the  manners  :  and  under- 
iiood  they  were  to  be  the  Recipients  of  their  fpirjtual  gifts    be- 
ing not  organical  canals,  but   rationals   Difpenfers,     So  that 
this  would  be  a  wafte  of  miracks  without  a  fufhcient  caufe; 
the  Synac  or  Hebrew  idiom,  to  which  the  Difciples  were  en- 
abled of  themfelves  to  adapt  the  words  of  the  Greek  or  any  o- 
ther  language,    abundantly  ferving  every  ufefull   purpofe,  all 
which  centered  in  tiie  giving  Clear  intelligence.     We  conclude, 
therefore,    that  what  was  thus  infpired  was  the  Terms,  and 
that  grammaric   congruity  in  the  ufe  of  them,  which  is  de- 
pendent thereon.     In  a  word,  to  fuppofe  fuch  kind  of  infpired 
i:nowIege  of  Strange  Tongues  as  includes  all  the  native  pecu- 
liarities, which,  if  you  will,  you  may  call  their  elegancies ;  (for 
the  more  a  language  is  coloured  by  the  chara6ler  and  manners 
of  the  native  ufers,  the  more  elegant  it  is  efteemed)  to  fuppofe 
this,  is,  as  I  have  faid,  an  ignorant  fancy,  and  repugnant  to 
reafon  and  experience. 

*  Now,  from  what  hath  been  obferved,  it  follows,  that  if 
the  ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament  were  indeed  derived  from  a 
language  divinely  infufed  on  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  it  muft  be 
juft  fuch,  as  to  its  ftyle,  which,  in  fad,  we  find  it  to  be;  that 
is  to  fay,  Greek  words  very  frequently  delivered  in  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  idiom. 

.  *  The  conlufion  from  the  whole  is  this,  that  a  nominal  or  local 
barbarity  of  ftile,  (for  that  this  attribute,  when  applied  to  ftyle, 
is  no  more,  will  be  clearly  evinced  under  our  next  head)  is  fo 
far  from  being  an  objeftion  to  its  miraculous  accquifition  that 
\%  is  one  mark  of  fuch  extraordinary  original.* 

Cc  3  ^And 
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*  And  this  brings  me  to  the  learned  ^'x\\.tih  fecond  propofirior?, 
V'hich  I  promifed  to  examine;  and  on  which  the  principle, 
here  delivered,  is  founded.     It  is  tins, 

*  2.  That  eloquence  is  fomething  congenial  and  effential  to 
human  fpeecb  ;  and  inherent  in  the  conftitution  of  things. 

*  This  fuppofes,  that  there  is  fome  certain  Archetype  in  na- 
ture, to  which  that  quality  refers,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be  for- 
jned  andmodled.  And,  indeed,  admitting  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
one  fhould  be  apt  enough  to  conclude,  that  when  the  Author 
of  Nature  condefcended  toinfpire  one  of  thefe  plaftic  performan- 
ces of  human  art,  he  would  make  it  by  the  exadeft  patern  of 
the  Jfchetjpe. 

*  But  the  propofition  is  falfe  and  groundlefs.  Eloquence  i^ 
not  congenial  or  effential  to  human  fpeech,  nor  is  there  any 
Archetype  in  nature  to  which  that  quality  refers.  Jt  is  acci- 
dental and  arbitary,  and  depends  on  cuftom  and  fafhion :  It 
is  a  mode  of  human  communication  which  varys  with  the  vary- 
ing climates  of  the  Earth;  and  is  as  inconfiftant  as  the  genius, 
temper  and  manners  of  it's  much  diverfified  inhabitants.  For 
^vhat  is  Purity  but  the  ufe  fuch  terms,  with  their  multiplied 
combination-^,  as  the  intereft,  the  temper,  or  the  caprice  of  a 
Writer  or  Speaker  of  Authority  hath  preferred  toil's  equals.^ 
What  is  Elegance  but  fuch  a  turn  of  idiom  as  a  fafliionable 
fancy  hath  brought  into  repute?  And  what  is  Sublimity  but 
the  application  of  fuch  images,  as  arbitrary  or  cafual  connexions, 
rather  than  their  own  native  grandeur,  have  dignified  and  eno- 
bled .'  Now  Eloquence  is  a  compound  of  thefe  three  qualities 
cf  fpeech,  and  confequently  muft  be  as  nominal  and  unfub- 
flantial  as  it*s  Conflituent  parts.  So  that  that  mode  of  com- 
ipoflticn,  which  is  a  model  of  perfeB  eloquence  to  one  nation  or 
people,  muft  appear  extravagant  or  mean  to  another.  And 
thus  in  faft  it  was.  Indian  and  Afiatic  Eloquence  were  efteem- 
€d  hyperbolic,  unnatural,  abrupt -and  puerile  to  the  more 
phlegmatic  inhabitants  of  Rome  arid  Athens.  And  the  Wef- 
tern  Eloquence  in  it's  turn,  appeared  ncrvelefs  and  effeminate, 
frigid  or  infipid  to  the  hardy  and  inflamed  Imaginations  of  the 
Eaft.  Nay,  what  is  more,  each  fpecies,  even  of  approved  elo- 
quence, chang'd  it's  nature  with  the  change  of  clime  and  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  fame  expretf.on,  which,  in  one  place,  had  the 
yiXmoik /imp!' city  had,  in  another,  the  \}Xmo{i  fublime. 

*  Apply  all  this  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Tellamen'f,  an  au- 
thorifed,  collei^ion  profeffedly  dtfigned  for  the  rule  and  di- 
re<5>ion  of  all  mankind.  Now  fuch  a  rule  required  that  it  fhould 
he  infpired  of  God.  But  infpired  writing,  the  Objedors  fay, 
jraplies  the  moft  perfe£i  eloquence.  What  human  model  thei> 
was  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  follow  I  And  a  human  model,  of  arbi- 
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trary  conftruAion,  it  muft  needs  be,  becaufe  there  was  ^no 
other:  Or  if  there  were  another,  it  would  never  fait  the  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  to  make  an  impreirion  on  the  minds  and  af. 
fedions;  and  this  imprelfion,  fuch  an  eloquence  only  as  that 
which  had  gained  the  popular  ear,  could  efFc<5l.  Should  there- 
fore the  ^<z/?fr«  eloquence  be  employed?  But  this  would  bctoQ 
inflated  and  gigantic  for  the  JiyL  Should  it  be  the  njuejiernf 
Biit  this  would  be  too  cold  and  torpid  for  the  Eaji.  Or  fup- 
pofe  the  ^<?//^;tV  eloquence  of  the  more  polillied  Nations  was  to 
be  preferred,  \^\\\zh  fpecUs  of  it  was  to -be  employed?  Tiie  rich 
exuberance  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  or  the  dry  concifenefs  ofth? 
Spartans?  The  pure  and  poinant  eafe  and  flowing  fweetnefs  of 
the  Attic  modulation,  or  the  ftrength  and  grave  feverity  of  the 
Roman  tone  ?  Or  fliould  all  give  way  to  that  African  torrent, 
^hich  arofe  from  the  fermented  mixture  of  the  drcggs  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  foon  after  overflowed  the  Church  with 
theological  conceits  in  a  fparkling  luxuriancy  of  thought,  and  a 
fombrous  ranknefs  of  exprefiion  ?  Thus  various  were  -the 
fpecies's !  all  as  much  decried  by  a  different  Genus,  and  each 
as  much  difliked  by  different  Species,  as  the  eloquence  of  the 
remotefl:  Eafi:  and  Weft,  by  one  another.  : 

*  But  it  will  be  faid,  Are  there  not  fome  more  general   prLii- 
ciples  of  eloquence,  common   to  aU ; — Without  doubt,  tiiere 
are. — Why  then  fliould   not  tliefe  have  been  employed,  to  do 
credit  to  tke  Apoflolic  infpiration?  For  good  .reafons ;  -refpevil- 
ing  both  the  Speaker  andtheHearers.  Forwhatis  eloquence  but 
a  perfuafive  tura  given  to  the  elocution, to  fupply  that    inward, 
that  confcious  perfuafion  of  the  Speaker,  {o  neceflary  to  gaiu 
a  fair  hearing  ?  But  the  flrlt   preachers  of  the  Gofpel  did  .not 
need  a  fuccedaneum  to  that  inward   confcious  perfaaHonl  And 
what  is  the  end  of  eloquence,  even  of  thefc  general  pririciples^ 
but  to  flifle  reafon,  and  inflame  the  paflions  ?  But  the  propa- 
_g3tion  of  Chrifliian  Truths  indifpenfably  requires  theaidof  r^ar 
•  jon,  and  requires  no  other  human  aid.     And  reafon  c^in  never 
be  fairly  and  vigoroufly  exerted  but  in  that  favourable  intervjll 
which    proceeds  the  appeal   to  the  palfions.     Thefe  v,rere  the 
caufes  which  forced  the  Maflers  of  eloquence   to  confefs,  that 
the  utmoft  perfeclion  of  their    art  coniiiis  in  keeping  it  con- 
cealed ;  for  that  the  oftentation  of  it  feemed  to  indicate  the  ab- 

ience  of  Truth, Ubicunque  ars  cflsadutury  fays  the  mofl  candd 

and  able  of  them  all,  ^vsritas  abejfe  'videatur.  Hence  fo  man.y  va- 
rious precepts  to  make  their  UK^ft  artiiicial  periods  appear  art- 
jefs.  Now  furely  th'ii;  was  a  very  fufpicious  inflrument  for  Hea- 
ven direded -Men,  which,  to  prcferveirs  credit,  muii  pretend  ab- 
fence,  and  labour  to  keep  out  of  figl;t. 

C  c  4  '  What> 
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*  What,  therefore,  do  our  ideas  of  fit  and  right  tell  us  is  re- 
quired in  thtfyle  of  an  univerfal  law  ?  Certainly  no  more  than 
this To  employ  thofe  aids  which  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guage as  fuch  ;  and  to  rejedl  what   is  peculiar  to  ifaf>6,  as  they 
are  cafually  circumllanced.     And  what  are  thefe  aids  but  char- 
ficfi  and  precijion  ?     By  thefe,  the  niind  and   fentiments  of  the 
Compofer  are  intelligibly  conveyed  to  the  Reader.     Thefe  qua- 
lities are  eifential  to  language,  as  it  is  diHinguilhed  from  jar- 
'gon  :   they  are  eternally  the  fame,  and  independent  on  cuftom 
or  fdfhion.     To  give  a'  language  chamefs  was  the  office  of  Phi- 
•lofophy  ;  to  give  it  precifton  was  the  office  of  Grammar.     Defi- 
nition  performs   the    firft   fervice  by  a  refolution  of  the  ideas 
which  make  up  the  terms ;  Syntaxis  performs  the  fecond  by  a 
combination    of  the  feveral  parts    of  fpeech  into  a  fyflematic 
congruily  :  thefe  are  the  very  things  in  language  which  are  l^aft 
pofuive,  as  being  condu^ltd  on  the  principles  of  Logic.   Where- 
as, all  befides,  from  the  very  power  of  the  elements,  and  figni* 
ficationof  the  terms,  to  the  tropes  and  figures  of  Compofition^ 
are  arbitrary  ;  and,  what  is  more,  as  thefe  are  a  deviation  from 
thofe  principles   of  logic,  they   are  frequently  vicious.     This, 
the  great  Mailer,  qi.oted  above,  fieely  confefleth,  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  that  ornamented  fpeech,  which  he  calls  (TKynia.rct  xs^swj, 
he  makes  the  following  confelfion   and  apology — **  efTet  enim 
omne  Schema  vitium,  fi  non  peteretur,  fed   accideret.     Verum 
auftoritate,    vetullate,     confuetudine,    jjltfumque    dcfcnditur, 
frepe  etiam    rations  quadam.     Ideoque  cum  fit    a    fimplici  re*^©-* 
que   loquendi  genere  deflexa,  'vtrtus  eft,   fi  habet  probabik  alt* 
quid  quod  fequatur." 

*  Now  thefe  qualities  of  ckamefs  and  precijion,  (o  neceffary  tQ 
tjie  comiiiunicaiion  of  our  ideas,  eminently  diflinguiih  the  wri» 
ters  '  f  the  Ne\y  Teftament ;  infomuch  that  it  might  be  eafilv 
fhewn,  that  whatever  difficulties  occur  in  the  facred  volumes, 
they  do  I'or  arife  from  any  imperfedlion  in  the  mode  of  convey- 
ing their  ideas,  occafioned  by  this  local  or  nominal  barbarity  of 
Jiy'.e\  but  either  from  the  fublime  or  obfcure  nature  of  the  things 
conveyed  to  the  reader  by  words  ;  or  from  the  purpofed  con- 
cifenefs  of  the  writer  ;  who,  in  the  occafional  mention  of  any 
matter  unrelated,  or  not  effential  to,  the  Difpenfation,  always 
affcils  a  ftudied  brevity- 

*  But  further,  fuppofe  that,  in  fome  cafes,  an  authentic 
Scripture,  defigned  for  a  religious  rule,  demanded  this  quality 
of 'local  eloquence;  (for  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  required  I 
have  fully  fhewn  above)  let  this,  I  fay,  be  fuppofed,  yet  ftill  it 
would  not  affeft  the  cafe  in  hand,  fince  it  would  be  altogether 
unfuitable  to  the  peculiar  genius  o^  the  Gofpel.  It  might  eafily 
be  known  to  have  been  the  purpofe  of  Providence,  (though 

fuch 
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J92ch  purpofe  had  not  been  exprefsly  declared)  that  the  Gofpcl 
fliould  bear  all  the  fubftantial  marks  of  its  divine  Original ;  as 
well  in  the  circumftances  of  its  promulgation,  as  in  the  courle 
of  its  progreft.  To  this  end,  the  appointed  miniftsrs  of  its 
conveyance  were  perfons,  mean  and  illiterate,  and  chofen  from 
amongft  the  loweft  of  the  people:  that  when  Sceptics  and  Un- 
believers faw  the  world  converted  by  x\\z  foolijhnefs  of  preachings  as 
the  learned  apoftle,  in  great  humility,  thinks  fit  to  call  it,  they 
might  have  no  pretence  to  afcribe  tlie  fuccefs,  to  the  parts,  the 
Station,  or  the  auchority  of  the  preachers.  Now  had  the  lan- 
guage, infuH^d  into  thefe  illiterate  men,  been  thefublime  of  Pli- 
to,  or  the  eloquence  of  Tully,  Providence  would  have  appeared 
to  counterad  its  .own  meafures,  and  defeat  the  purpofe  bed  cal- 
culated to  advance  its  glory.  But  God  is  njoife-,  though  maii^s  a 
fool.  And  thecouifeof  his  wifdom  was  here,  as  every  where 
elfe,  uniform  and  conftant.  It  not  only  chofe  the  weakeft  mi- 
jiifters  of  his  will,  but  kept  out  of  their  hands  that  powerful 
weapon  of  conturied  -jjords^  which  their  adverfaries  might  fo  ea- 
fily  hav^  wrefted  to  the  dillioaour  of  the  Gofpel.  So  much 
was  Dr.  Middleton  miftaken,  when  befides  clearmfs,  (which  h« 
might  be  allowed  to  exped]:)  he  fuppofes  purity^  nobUmfs,  and 
pathetic  affedioKt  to  be  qualities  infeparable  from  an  infpired 
writing.  St.  Paul,  who,  amongft  thefe  ifimple  initruments,  was, 
for  the  fame  wife  purpofes,  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
choice,  yet  induftrioully  profecuted  that  fublime  view,  for  the 
fake  of  which,  the  choifc  was  made  ;  by  reje6tin-g  all  other  wea- 
pons but  thofeof  the  Spirit,  to  fpread  abroad  the  conquefts  of 
the  Son  of  God.  My  fpeech  (fays  he)  and  my  preachings  -ivaj  net 
twith  inticing  njoords  of  man's  njcifdoin,  iut  in  the  domotif  ration  of  iJye 
Spirit  and  of  Po-wer.  As  mucti  as  to  fay,  "  My  fuccefs  was  not 
owing  to  the  fophiftical  eloquence  of  rhetoricians,  but  to  th'e 
fupernatural  povv^ers,  with  which  I  was  endowed,  of  interpreting 
Prophecies,  and  working  Miracles."    He  fubjoins  the  reafon  of 

his  ufe  of  thefe  means that  their  faith  jhould  not  fiand  in  the 

Wifdom  of  men,  but  in  the  poxver  of  God.  i.  e.  Be  converted  not 
by  force  of  Philofophy  and  eloquence,  but  of  the  fupernatural 
gifts  of  the  Spirit :  Tberfore  (faith  he  again)  God  hath  chofen  the 
foolijh  things  of  the  nvorld  to  confound  the  ivife  ;  and  the  nveak  things 
cf  the  ixorldto  confound  the  mighty.  And  leil  it  ftiould  be  faid, 
that  this  was  an  aftedation  of  defpifing  advantages  which  thev 
themfelves  could  not  reach,  it  pleafed  Providence  that  this  de- 
claration Ihould  be  made,  not  by  one  of  the  more  fordid  and /V;>- 
//Vofthe  number  :  but  by  Him,  to  whom  both  nature  and  difci- 
pline  had  given  powers  to  equal  even  the  heights  of  Greek  and 
Roman  elocution.  For  we  fee,  by  what  now  and  then  acci- 
i^entally  flames  out  in  the  fervor  of  his  r^foning,  that  he  had 

a  ftrong 
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a  firong  and  clear  difcernment,  a  quick  and  lively  imagination^ 
and  an  extenfis'e  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  thofe  Mafters 
in  moral  painting,  the  Greek  Sophifts  and  Philofophers :  all 
which  he  proudly  lacrificed  to  the  glory  of  the  e-jerlajlwg  Gofpek 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  confcious  of  any  inconfiftency 
between  an  wfpired  language  and  its  local  barbarity  of  Jlyle  :  for 
having  had  occafion,  in  this  very  Epiftle,  to  remind  the  Corin- 
thians of  the  abundance  of  fpiritual  grace  beftovved  upon  him, 
he  fays,  /  thank,  my  God^  I  /peak  'with  tongues  more  than  you  all  ; 
and  yet  he  tells  them  that  he  is  rude  in  fpeech.  Which  apparent 
inconftency  the  reader  may  accept,  if  he  pleafes,  for  a  further 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  above  delivered,  concerning 
the  natural  condition  of  an  infpired  language.* 

Nothing  can  be  mere  full  and  conclufive  than  the  arguments 
^hich  our  author  has  here  produced,  in  vindication  of  thefcrip- 
ture  language.  He  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  holy  fpirit  un- 
der the  idea  of  the  comforter,  who  purifies  and  fupports  the 
livill,  and  the  promife  that  he  fhould  abide  with  us  for  ever,  as 
well  pfrfotially  in  his  office  of  comforter,  as  'virtually  in  his  office  of 
inlighuner.  This  naturally  leads  him  to  the  determination  of 
the  following  quellion,  ^ix.  Whether  from  the  primitive  ages 
(down. to  thcfe  latter  times,  the  holy  fpirit  hath  continued  to  ex- 
crcife  his  office  in  the  fame  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he 
entered  upon  it  :  wherein  he  endeavours  to  prove,  from  feve- 
ral  paffages  of  fcripture,  that  the  miraculous  powers  of  thc^ 
church  ceafed  on  its  perfed  ettablifliment  ;  and,  after  the  full 
proof  of  it,  obfcrve?,  that  *  when  extraordinary  infpiration  it- 
i'elf  had  ceafed,  the  falfe  pretence  to  it,  for  fome  wife  ends  of 
Providence,  to  us  unknown,  ftill  continued  to  infed  the  church 
with  its  impious  mummeries ;  and  while  that  virtue  (thedfcem- 
ing  of  Spit  its)  whofe  office  was  to  dete£l  them,  was  withdrawn 
with  the  refl  of  the  infpired  graces,  the  command,  to  trytheSpi'^ 
ritt  ijohiiher  theywcre  of  God  kiW  remained  in  force.  But  to  try 
without  the  faculty  of  dfcerning  would  be  a  dangerous,  or,  at 
bed,  an  impertinent. employment. 

*  Now  from  this  unrcafonable  tafk  we  are  delivered  by  the 
gracious  providence  of  the  holy  Spirit,  who  provided  that  thofe 
whom  he  had  endowed  with  the  gift  of  difcerning  of  Spirits.,  fliould 
Jeave  behind  them  fome  rules  whereby  the  Faithful  of  all  ages 
jnight  be  qualified  io  try  the  Spirits^  and  be  thereby  enabled  to 
defend  themfelves  from  the  feduftion  of  error  and  impofture  :  . 
becaufe,  fays  the  advice,  many  falfe  propheti  are  gene  cut  into  tht 
fivorld. 

*  If  the  fafe  prophet  pretends  to  a  charaBer  foretold,  then  we 
are  bid  to  fearch  the  Scriptures,  to  fee  if  .they  tejiify  of  fuch  a 
chara^Tler.     Thus   the  Bersans  are  elleenied  of  more  noble  and 

generous 
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generous  fentiments  than  their  neighbours,  for  this  very  point 
of  wifdom,  the  fear ching  the  Scriptures  daily  to  find  ^whether  thofe 
things  nvere  fo. 

*  But  if  the  falfe  prophet  pretend  only  to  feme  extraordinary 
mcafure  of  the  Spirit,  then  we  are  diredled  to  try  that  Spirit  by 

applying  to  it  the  following  charafters  of  real  infpiration. 

7be  nviftom  that  is  from  abo've  isfirji  pure  ;  then  peaceable,  gentle  and 
eafy  to  he  intreatedy  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  nvithout  partiality, 
and  ^without  hypocrijy.* 

Here,  and  not  before,  the  principal  end  and  defign  of  the 
bifhop's  excellent  performance,  opens  upon  us,  namely,  the  de- 
fign of  expofing,  and  fairly  confuting,  on  their  own  principles, 
our  modern  feft  of  Fanatics,  called  Methodifts,  the  moft  ab- 
furd  and  pernicious  fet  of  men  that  perhaps  ever  rofe  up 
amongft  us.  Thefe  ridiculous  enthufiafls  have  gone  on  with 
fuccefs  in  a  continual  triumph  over  reafon  and  common  fenfe 
for  a  number  of  years,  leading  captive  filly  men  and  filly  wo- 
men, without  any  interruption  from  the  legiflature,  or  any 
oppofition  from  the  ellablilhed  clergy,  whofe  credit  they  arc 
daily  undermining.'  They  have  indeed  been  occafionally  at- 
tacked in  print,  by  a  few  namelefs  and  obfcure  writers,  and 
preached  againft  by  fome  well-meaning  curates  and  leflurers  ; 
but  no  author  of  charaflerand  reputation  has  publicly  arraign- 
ed them  fince  *  bifhop  Lavington.  It  is  therefore  with  the 
greateft  pleafure,  that  we  fee  fo  diflinguifhed  a  writer  as  bifliop 
Warburton  ftepping  forth  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  tear- 
ing off  the  malk  from  thefe  holy  hypocrites,  and  eftablifhing 
the  dodlrine  of  grace  on  its  true  bafis. 

The  ivifdcm  that  is  from  aho'ue  is  firfi  pure,  then  peaceahle,  gen- 
■thy  and  eafy  to  be  intreatedy  full  of  mercy,  and  good  fruits,  ixjithout 
partiality,  and  <vjithout  hypocrijy, 

'  It  is  worthy  our  notice  (fays  the  bi(hop)  that  in  this  rule  or 
direftion  for  the  trial  of  Spirits,  the  marks  of  real  infpiration 
are  to  be  applied  only  negati'vely  :  that  is',  we  may  fafely  pro- 
nounce, that  the  man  in  whom  they  are  not  found,  hath  not 
the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  wifdom  nvhich  is  from  aho've  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  he  in  whom 
all  or  any  of  them  are  found,  is,  from  this  circumftance  alone, 
endowed  with  any  extraordinary  mcafure  of  the  holy  Spirit  ; 
fmce  they  may  be  no  other  than  thofe  ordinary  graces  which 
arife  from  tlie  knowledge  of,  and  obedience  to,  God's  will  as 
eontained  in  facred  Scripture.  So  that  although  fuch  a  one 
may  be  truly  faid   to  be  pcflelTed  of  the  n.mfdom  ivhich  is  from 

*  See  his  book,  entitled  Melhodifm  and  Popery  compared, 

ahci'e, 
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above,  \i  is  not  that  which  comes  to  him  by  way  of  Infpiration, 
the  thin^  here  in  queftion. 

*  Thus  we  fee,  the  ApoftIe*s  rule  carries,  in  it's  very  nature, 
the  evidence  of  it's  divine  original :  for  the  affiftance  wanted  in 
the  trialcf  fpirits,  fince  thefe  extraordinary  powers  were  with- 
drawn, was  only  fuch  a  fet  of  marks  as  was  rather  fitted  to  de- 
ted  itripoftors,  than  to  aflure  the  truth  of  acharader  not  now 
to  be  expeded, 

*  This  the  reader  fhculd  have  in  mind,  ivhen  we  bring  him 
to  apply  thefe  nnarks  to  the  ieatures  of  modern  Fanaticifm,  ef- 

.pecially  as  they  are  feen  in  the  famed  leader  of  the  Mtthodijls, 
Mr.  John  Wejhy\  for  by  thefe  marks  I  propofe  to /ry,  in  hitn, 
.f:kicHy,  ib«  f^iriti  of  ail  modern  pretenders  to  fupernatural 
(power*.* 

He  then  fets  out  by  obferving,  that  Wcf^ley  laid  claim  to  al- 
moft  every  apoftolicgift  and  giace,  and  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
inar.Der,  as  they  were  poflefTed  of  old;  prophecy,  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing, cafting  out  devils,  inflidipg  divine  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
awvies,  he.  All  thefe  impious  pretenc^es  the  bilhop  plainly  proves, 
from  Mr.  Weftley*s  own  journals,  and  then  judicioufly  proceeds 
to  try  him  by  that  apojioiic  tcfty  which  enables  us  to  difcriminate 
-all  fublunary  wifdom  from  that  which  is  from  above.  He  then 
examines  all  the  marks  of  divine  wifdom,  as  firn:,/«r^,  and  then 
peaceahh'i  kc,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  pages  fairly  proves, 
jhat  the  wifdom,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  the  Methodifts  and 
Fanatics,  is  the  dired  contrary,  in  every  refped,  to  that  pointed 
out  by  theapoftle.  As  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  work  will 
rot  permit  us  to  follow  this  excellent  writer,  in  every  argument, 
and  accompany  him  throughout  the  work,  we  muft  content 
ourfelves  with  laying  before  our  readers  a  few  feled  paflages, 
which  may  ferve  to  give  them  the  beft  idea  of  its  merit.  Our 
author's  remark  owfieU-pre aching  is  excellent. 

*  The  mod  holy  things  (fays  he)  may  be  depraved,  in  paf-» 
Cng  thro'  impure  hands :  ^nd  that  truth,  which  infpires  wif. 
<3om,  and  promotes  peace,  may,  then  ferve  for  nothing  but  to 
turn  t lie  heads  and  hearts  of  men  otherwife  reafonable  and 
peaceable.  Indeed,  a /2/?a//V  ;;;fl««^r  of  preaching,  tho' it  were 
the  dodrine  of  an  apoftle,  may  do  more  harm,  to  fociety  at 
leaft,  than  a  modeft  revival  of  old  fpeculative  herefies,  or  thaa 
the  invention  of  new;  fince  it  tends  to  bewilder  the  imagi- 
i?ationsof  fome,  to  inflame  the  paflions  of  others,  and,  in  that 
fiate  of  things,  to  fpiead  diforder  and  difturbance  throughout 
the  whole  community.  What  for  in  ft  a  nee,  6o€s  JieU-preaching 
i/nply,  but  a  famine  of  the  word,  occafioned  by  a  total  negled 
in  the  fpiritual  paftors  appointed  by  law  ?  And  what  it  can  pro- 
^uce^  but  ftrong  refentments  in  behalf  of  the  minifters  of  re- 
ligion. 
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figion,  thus  injuroufly  treated  ?  What  can  be  the  iffae  of  ttie- 
xe-TM  birth,  attended  with  thofe  infernal  throws  and  frightfiil 
agitations  fo  graphically  defcribed  h\  the  journals  of  M.  j. 
Welley,  but  hi^h  ferments  in  behalf  of  religion  it  fell  tfens' 
feandalouily  diihonoared  and  traduced.' 

The  riie  and  genealogy  of  Methodifm  is  thus  ingfitwoufly 
defciibed, 

*  They  who  now  go  under  the  name  of  MtthvJiJis,  were,  in 
the  days  of  our  fore -fathers,  called  Precifians ;  ternns  of  fimilai* 
and  almoll  equal  import;  and  being  of  their  own  devifmg, 
fhe^v  how  much  the  fvme  fpirit  aduated  them  at  all  times.  The 
eUer  methoSfm,  on  its  firft  appearance,  put  on  the  iiime  fuffering 
exterior,  which  we  fee  the  younger  Brother  wear  at  prefcRt. 
During  the  firm  adminiftration  of  Elizabeth  it  difguifed,  and 
but  barely  difguifed,  it's  native  ferocity  in  a  feigned  fubm-iOion; 
after  having  invited  perfecutron  with  the  air  of  a  perfecutor^ 
Thofe  times,  we  may  be  fure,  would  not  fuffer  it  to  wait  Pmig 
for  what  it  wasted.  And  then,  as  a  precious  metal,  which? 
had  undergone  its  trial  in  the  fire,  and  left  all  its  drofs  behmd, 
the  fe<St,  with  great  propriety  changed  it's  name,  from  Pr/- 
iijian  to  puritan.  But  in  the  weak  and  diftradled  times  ^f  Charles 
the  Ift,  it  ventured  to  throw  off  the  mafk ;  and,  then,  under 
the  new  name  oi  independent^  became  the  chief  agent  of  all  the 
dreadful  diforders  which  terminated  that  unhappy  reign.  For 
independency  was  a  name  as  well  fuited  to  the  weaknefs  of  that 
government,  which  it  defied  and  overturned,  as  l^lethcdifm  to 
the  flrength  of  this,  of  which  it  ftands  in  awe.  Nor  is  this 
pedigree,  which  makes  methodifm  of  the  youn-ger  houfe  to  in-^ 
dependency,  invented,  like  heraldic  fidions,  to  enobie  my  fub- 
jed.  Whoever  reads  the  large  accounts  of  the  fpirit ualj] ait  «f 
the  regicides  while  under  condemnation  (written  and  publilhed, 
at  that  time,  by  their  friends,  to  make  them  paf?,  with  the  peo- 
ple, for  faints  and  martyrs)  and  compares  them  with  the  eir- 
cumftantial  journals  of  the  Methodifts,  will  find  fo  exad  a  con- 
formity in  the  frenzy  of  fentiment,  and  even  in  the  cant  of  ex- 
preflion,  upon  the  fubjedls  of  Faith,  Grace,  Redemption,  Re-- 
generation,  Juftification,  &c.  as  may  fully  fatisfy  him,  that  they 
are  both  of  the  fame  ftock,  and  ready,  on  a  return  of  the  like 
feafon,  to  produce  the  fame  fruits.  All  the  difference,  which 
diftance  of  times  and  variety  of  circumftances  have  effefted, 
being  only  this  :  the  Mcthodift  is  now,  an  apoJloUc  independtnt  i 
and  the  independent  was  then,  Ma^JcmetanMethodiJi.*  ■ 

His  remarks  on  enthufiafm  have  fo  much  good  fenfe  and 
judgment,  that  we  cannot  refufe  our  readers  the  plcafure  of  a 
quotation  from  them. 

*  Eiithufiafm  (fays  our  author)  (o  indifpenfablea  req[uifite  in 
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the  fuccefsful  leading  of  a  fedl,  muft  always  be  accompanied 
wirh  craft  and  knavery.  There  is  a  neceflity  for  this  odd  com- 
bination ;  and  the  thing  itfelf,  as  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  is 
very  naturally  to  be  accounted  for. 

*  A  mere  cool-headed  projeftor,  without  any  tindure  of  in- 
nate enthufiafm,  can  never  fucceed  in  his  defigns,  becaufe 
fuch  an  one  can  never  exhibit  thofe  furprifing  freaks,  which 
a  heated  imagination,  working  on  a  dijordercdy  though,  for  this 
purpofe, />/v/r/7/7z^^  temper  of  body,  fo  fpecioufly  produces. 
For  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  who  are  to  be  taken  in,  can  be 
captivated  only  by  raifing  their  admtrationy  and  keeping  up  their 
confidence  in  an  infpired  leader.  Befides,  new  dodrines  and 
new  ideas  are  never  fo  readily  received  as  when  the  teacher  of 
them  is  in  earneft,  and  believes  him/elf :  for  then  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  natural  in  his  condudl  as  eafily  to  conciliate  belief  j 
there  is  fomething  fo  alluring  that  it  adls  even  like  a  charm. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  entbufiafty  who  by  virtue  of  thisr 
faculty  hath  gone  fo  far  in  his  purpofe  as  to  raife  the  admira- 
tion, and  to  captivate  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  muft  here  be- 
gin to  fail,  if  he  want  the  other  quality,  feclarian  craft  ;  for 
his  fanaticifm  not  being  under  the  controul  o{\\\%  judgment,  he 
■will  want  the  necefTary  dexterity  to  apply  the  different  views, 
tempers,  and  purfuits  of  the  people,  now  enflamed  and  ready 
to  become  his  inftruments,  to  the  advancement  of  his  projects. 

*  But  when  thcfe  two  talents  oi  fraud  and  fanaticifm  unite  to 
furnilh  out  the  leader  of  a  feft,  great  will  be  the  fuccefs  of  his 
undertakings.  And  when  fuch  a  one  feels  the  ftrength  of  this 
imion,  it  is  no  wonder  he  fiiould  be  ready  to  cry  out  with  Mr, 
J.  Wefley,  ginje  me  ^jjhereon  to  fund,  and  I  ivill  Jhake  the  n.K)hole 
earth.  For  now  the  fallies  of  his  enthufiafm  will  be  fo  corre^ed 
by  his  cunning,  as  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  his  fupernatural 
pretences:  and  the  cold  and  (low advances  of  a  too  cautious  po- 
licy, will  be  warmed  and  pufhed  forward  by  the  force  of  his  fa- 
naticifm. His  craft  will  enable  him  to  elude  the  enquiries  and 
objeftions  of  the  more  rational ;  and  his  vifions  will  irrecove- 
rably fubdue  all  the  warmer  noddles.  In  a  word,  they  will  mu- 
tually fupportand  ftrengthen  each  other's  force,  and  cover  and 
repair  each  other*s  defefts.  St.  Jerom  feems  to  have  had  fom© 
idea  of  this  extraordinary  combination,  when  he  faid,  .•♦  Nullius 
poteft  Hssrefm  ftruere,  nifi  qui  ardemis  ingenii  eft,  habet  dona 
naturae, 

*  Several  things  concur  to  facilitate  this  happy  conjuntSlion;. 
An  enthufjaft  confiders  himfelf  as  the  inftrument  employed  by 
Providence  to  attain  fome  great  end,  for  the  fake  of  which  he 
was  fentout.  This  makes  him  diligent  in  his  work;  impatient 
imder  any  let  or  obftru(^ion  :  and  attentive  to  every  method 
for  removing  it.     Perfuaded   of  the  neceflity  of  the  end,  and 
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«f  the  Divine  Commiflion  intruded  to  the  inftrument,  he  be- 
gins to  fancy  that  fuch  a  one,  for  the  obtaining  fo  great  a  pur- 
pofe,  is  difpenfed  with,  in  breaking,  nay  is  aiithorifed  to  break, 
the  common  laws  of  morality  ;  which,  in  the  cant  of  thofc 
times,  when  fanaticifm  had  its  full  play,  was  called  the  heing 
aho've  ordinances.  In  the  firfl  application  of  thefe  meam,  the 
people  are  the  dupes  to  their  leader  :  but  the  fuccefs  being  fre- 
quently far  beyond  even  his  own  conception,  he  becomes,  in 
his  turn,  a  dupe  to  himfelf,  and  begins  in  good  earneft  to  be- 
lieve that  the  trick  he  played  them  was  indeed  hot  of  his  own 
contrivance,  but  the  infpired  inftigation  of  heaven.  This  will 
explain  an  obfcure  pafTage  of  Tacitus,  where  fpeaking  of  this 
fort  of  charafters,  in  his  oracular  way  he  fays,  fingunt  fimul  ere- 
dunique.  Let  me  add  that  this  feems  to  have  been  much  the 
cafe  of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  his  firft  mounting  into  the  faddle 
and  the  pulpit,  to  his  laft  reveries  on  his  death-bed.' 

We  ihall  conclude  our  extrafts  from  this  excellent  perform- 
ance, with  the  very  extraordinary  account  which  the  bifhop 
gives  of  an  affair  oi  fpiritual  galla7jtry,  carried  on  by  the  mo- 
dern faint  Mr.  J.  Wefley,  with  the  bilhop's  obfervations 
upon  it. 

*  In  his  (Mr.  Wefley's)  ramble  to  Georgia,  he  got  acquainted 
with  one  Mrs.  Williamfon,  (fo,  he  himfelf  tells  the  ftory)  to 
whom  he  refufed  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  She  had 
done  fome  'wrong,  it  feems,  to  her  neighbour.  What  it  was,  he 
does  not  tell  us.  The  uncle  (he  fays)  defired  he  would  de- 
clare in  the  court-houfe,  why  he  expelled  Mrs.  Williamfon  from 
the  holy  communion.  But  he  declined  it,  as  apprehending  7«^7/)? 
ill  confequences  might  arife  from  fo  doing.  What  he  would  aot 
declare,  the  uncle  did  ;  and  faid,  that  it  was   in  re-vengefor  re- 

j£^ing  his  Mr.  Wefley's  propofals  of  marriage,  and  marrjing  Mr. 
Williamfon.  The  h u (band  profecu ted  him  for  defamation:  and 
the  wife  "  fwore  and  figned  an  affidavit,  irfinitating  much  more 
than  it  afferted,  but  afierting,  that  Mr.  Wefley  had  many  times 
propofed  marriage  to  her,  all  which  propofals  flie  had  re- 
jeded." 

*  Jn  confequence  of  this,  **  He  is  prefented  by  the  grand 
jury,  upon  oath,  as  having  broken  the  laws  of  the  realm,  by 
fpeaking  and  writing  to  Mrs.  Williamfon  againfl  her  hufband's 
confent;  by  repelling  her  from  the  holy  communion,  &c."  The 
matter  was  now  growing  ferious ;  the  Georgians,  he  found,  did 
not  underftand  raillery,  in  the  affair  of  fpirirual  gallantry.  It 
was  time  for  him  to  look  about  him.  In  this  diltrefs  he  began 
to  have  recourfe,  as  ufiial,  to  his  re^velaticns — **  I  confulted  my 
friends,  whether  God  did  not  call  me  to  return  to  England.  The 
rcafon  for  which  I  left  it  had  now  no  force,  there  being  no  pof- 
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fibility,  as  yet,  of  inftruding  the  Indians :  neither  Iiad  f,  3$ 
yet,  found  or  heard  of  any  Indians  on  the  continent  of  Ameri-* 
ca,  who  had  the  leafl  defire  of  being  inrtru6ted. — After  deeply 
CO  n  fide  ring. the  fe  things;  they  lUcre  unanitnous  that  I  ought  tvi^0  3 
hut  not  yet  J*     However,  the  magiftrate  foon  quickened  his  pace. 
He  was  declared  an  enemy  to^  and  lAndtrer  of  the  public  peace. 
**  I  again  (fays  he)   confulred  my  friends,  who  agreed  with  me, 
that  the  titne  ijoe  looked  for  nvas  ftoxv  come."     The  reader,  who  has 
fccii  him  fo    long  languijb  for  perfecution,  will  conclude,  he  was 
now  preparing  to  meet  it  with  theconftancy  of  a  martyr.     Na 
fuch  macter.     He  was  preparing  for  his  flight.     But  to  hide  his 
poltronery  in  a  bravado,  he  gave  public  notice  of  his  apoftoli- 
cal  intention.    On  which  the  magilirates  ordered  that  he  fhould 
firft  find  fecurity   to  appear,  when  fnmmoned,  to  anfwer  the 
charge  brought  againft  him.     But  he  refufing,  they  publifhed 
a  placart,  "  requiring  all  the  officers  and  centinels  to  prevent 
his  going  out  of  the  province  ;  and  forbidding  any  perfons  to 
affi(t  him  in  fo  doing."     Things  were  now  come  to  a  crifis :  and 
Mr.  J.  Wefley,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  beft  to  retreat  without 
beat  of  drum  ;  and  to  fteal  a  march  upon   the  enemy. — *'  I 
faw  clearly,  (fays  he)  the  hour  was  come  for  leaving  this  place. 
And  as  foon  as  e-vening prayer  was  over  [for  prayer  muft  always 
make  a  part  in  his  ftratagems]  about  tight  o\lockt  the  tide  then 
ferving,  I  Jbook  off  the  duji  of  my  feet.**     A  very  pleafant  way, 
truly,  of  ading  the  apcftle.     But  if  he  made  the  path  eafy  fop 
himfelf,  he  took  care  to  render  it  doubly  perplexed  for  his  fol- 
lowers.    Heleft,  we  fee,  his //r//^/i?(r/^  in  the  lurch,  to  anfwer, 
as  they  could,  for  the  crimes  of  their  run-away  pallor. 

*  But  had  his  longings  for  perfecution  been  <i.mthoiit  hypocrify,  he 
had  here  thefaireft  occafion  of  honeflly  indulging  himfelf  to  the 
full.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  Georgia  for  it.  The  truth  of  his. 
miifion  was  brought  in  queftion  by  the  magiftrate,  and  decried 
by  the  people  ;  not  fo  much  for  his  falfe  dodtrines,  as  V\%  falfi 
tnorals.  The  honour  of  the  gofpel  was  wounded  through  the 
fides  of  its  pretended  milFionary.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
fupport  its  credit,  the  way  the  firft  Chriftian  preachers  always 
took,  the  offering  up  themfelves  for  the  truth  they  preached, 
and  for  the  integrity  they  profelTed.  Inllead  of  this,  our  paltry 
mimic  thinks  he  had  difcharged  an  apoftolic  office,  when  he  ap- 
plied to  himfelf  an  apoftolic  phrafe, — 1  Jhook  off  the  dujl  of  my 
feet,  fays  he;  much  eafier  done  than  ftiaking  off  his  infamy^ 
Jefus,  indeed,  orders  his  followers  to  Jhake  off  the  duji  of  their 
feet^  where  the  inhabitants  would  not  receive  their  do^lrine, 
that  they  might  not  throw  away  their  time  in  vain  :  but  he  ne- 
ver directed  it  as  a  trial  ordeal  of  innocence,  when  they  were  ac* 
cufcd  of  immoralities,  and  the  honour  of  the  mifii^n  concern- 
4  ed. 
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ed.  When  Paul  and  Silas  had  been  imprifoned,  and  otherwifd 
evil  treated  at  Philippi,  neither  the  miracle  nor  llie  magijiiattt 
(when  each,  in  their  turn,  had  fet open  the  prifon  doors)  could 
perfuade  them  to  iHr  a  ftep  till  they  had  procured  all  honourable 
fatisfaftion  for  much  injurious  treatment.  But  u  hat  do  1  fpcak 
of  the  cafes,  in  which  the  frude^icSi  recommended  by  our  great 
mafter,  dircfts  his  difciples  to  avoii^,  or  theccurnge,v>''nh.  which 
he  infpires  them,  enables  them  to  t/are,  the  rage  of  ferfauticn: 
We  are  now  on  the  detedlion  of  a  hypocrite,  who  expreffed  his 
longings  for /^r/?r«//o/7 ;  who  invited  it,  who  provoked  it,  in  a 
country  where  the  magiftrate  reftrained  and  forbad  it ;  and  yet 
I'an  away  from  it  when  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
little  flock,  fliould  have  induced  him  to  oppofe  himfelf  to  it ;  and 
where  the  magiftrafe,  by  his  own  account,  was  forward  enough 
and  ready  to  oblige  him.  But  he  ran  away,  like  a  coward,  on 
the  wings  of  prayer  and  the  tide  :  henceforth,  the  dread  of  this 
entertainment  prepared  for  him,  and  the  horror  of  the  unhof- 
pitable  (hore,  made  fuch  an  imprefiion  on  his  temper,  that  he 
Jets  flip  no  occafion  of  revenge.  For  when  the  good  man  was 
got  back  to  Europe,  and  even  forced  to  beat  it  on  the  hoof  as 
ftr  as  Hernhuth,  in  Germany,  before  he  could  get  into  a  land  cf 
Cbriftiam.^ 

The  difcourfe  concludes  with  a  fenfible  and  well  written  dif- 
fertation  on  the  law  of  toleration,  and  the  tefl:  afl,  well  worth v 
the  perufal  of  every  minifter  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and 
every  diflenter  from  it.  To  which  are  fubjoined,  fome  fevero 
ilri<n:ures  on  Mr.  Law,  Collins,  Tyndal,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
fome  others. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  would  recommend  the  work  before  us  to, 
every  fober  and  thinking  ChrilVran,  as  the  beft  and  moft  cffcc^ 
tual  antidote  againit  the  fpreading  poilbn  of  Methodifm,  which 
has,  of  late,  {o  dangeroully  infeded  this  kingdom  ;  as  we  dci 
fincertly  believe,  that  no  man  who  ferioufly  perufes  it,  whof<j 
mind  is  open  td  reafon  and  convidlion,  will  ever  become  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Whitfield  or  Wefley,  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  arts  and  dc- 
Ivfions  of  impofture  and  fanaiicifm. 


AgT.  VIJI.  ^le  Univer/al  Mentor  I  contcinlng  EJfays  on  the  inofl 
important  Subjeds  in  Life  \  compofed  cf  Ohjhri'ation:,  Sentiments^ 
andExampUs  cf  Virtue,  fdedeJ from  the  appro-ved  Ethic-Writers, 
Biographers,  and  Hiflorian:,  loth  etntient  and  modern.  By  Sir 
John  Fielding,  AT/;/,    izmo.     Fr.  p.    Millar. 

THE  diftrias  of  Covent-Garden,  the  Old- Bailey,,  and  ths 
(helves  of  the   bookfellers,  declare  with  how   much  aHi- 
<3uity  this  type  of  jullice  labours   tO  promote  induf^ry,  reward 
Vol,  XiVi  Ncvsmbert  ijGi,  D  d  '     vinue. 
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virtue,  punifn  vice,    and  to  reform   and   purify  the  morals  of 
'the  dregs  of  fociety.     As  he  difclaims  all   felfilh  views  in  thb 
kudable  career,  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  us  to  queftion  the 
veracity   of  a  raaglllrate,  whofe  candour,  integrity,  and  puu- 
ftilicus  honour,  ihiiie  with  more  lultre  than  his   late   merited 
title ;    efpecially,    as  he  hath    now   exhibhed   an    undeniable 
proof  of    difiLtesellednffs.      Kis    publiflier    n^ight    have   In- 
formed  him,  that   no   piofits  could   poflibly  aiile  on   the  fale 
of  his  Mentor^  if  cnly   entertainment  and  literary  merit  were 
regarded;  and  we  itnagine  Sir  John  could  never  have  been  le- 
duced,  by  the  noiion  of  his  popularity,  into  a  belief,  that  his 
name   alone   would  give  reputation    to    the  performance.     Jn 
truth,  the  Univerfal   Mentor  is   nothing  more  than  an  ill-di- 
gefled  colledion  of  apophthegms  and  ftories,  feledled  from  an - 
tient  and  modern  avuhors,  and   lirung  together  without  tafte 
or  judgment.     Who  would   have    thought  we  fliould  find  the 
fb'iiowing  refieaion  under   the  article   on  //7/,  •  It  is  good  to 
tire  and  fatigue  the  mind  with  fueh  kind  of   difficulties  as  the 
divifibility  of  matter,  &c.  in  .order  to  tame  its  prefumption,iand 
to  make  it  lefs  daring  to  oppofe  its  feeble  light   to  the  truths 
propofed  to  it  in  the  gofpel.'     We  confefs  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
fervatiun,  but  it  is  obtruded  fo  abruptly,  head  andihoulders  on 
the  reader,  as  muft  convey  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  au- 
thoi's  power's  of  convidion. 

The  Mentor,  neverthelefs,  contains  many  ufeful  remark?, 
which  deferve  the  attention  of  all  young  people,  as  will  fuffi- 
cientiy  appear  by  the  following  cjiapter  on  palhon. 

*  Paflion  often  makes  a  man  of  fenfe  mad,  and  often  makes 
a  fool  fenfible  :  pafiions  are  the  principles  of  aftion,  which 
follows  palHon  as  light  does  heat.  Palhons  are  the  excrefcen- 
cies  of  the  foul,  and  like  our  hair,  or  our  nails,  are  becoming, 
or  ugly,  as  they  are  kept  cut.  The  pafiion^s  are  the  only  ora- 
tors that  can  always  perfuade  ;  they  are  nature's  art  of  elo- 
quence, and  their  u!e  infallible  ;  and  the  plaineft  man,  witl> 
paflion,  perfuades  more,  than  the  m.oft  eloquent  man,  with- 
out it.  Every  man  has  fome  predominant  paflion,  which 
tindures  his  fentiincnts  and  adions.  Each  ftage  of  life  haa 
jbme  pafiion  peculiar  to  it.  Love,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
fucceed  each  other;  the  ruin  of  one  paffion  is  the!  rife  of  ano- 
ther. There  is  fuch  an  inherent  injuftice,  and  felf-intereft.  In 
the  paflions,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  follow  them  ;  and  they 
are  moft  to  be  dillrufled,  even  when  they  appear  to  be  moft 
reafonable.  Owo.  pafilon  often  begets  its  contrary  ;  avarice 
begets  prodigality,  and  prodigality  avarice,  &c.  With  all  the 
care  we  take  to  conceal  our  pafiions,  under  the  veil  of  religion 
and  honour,  they  always  appear  through  the  dif^uife,    Paflion, 
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like  a  mid,  magnifies  objeds  ;  palTions,  like  conviilfions, 
make  us  ftronger,  while  the  fit  is  on  ;  but  we  are  the  weaker 
for  it  afterwards.  When  we  refifl  our  pafiTions,  it  is  more  owin^; 
to  their  weaknefs,  than  our  ftrength.  There  is  no  regulatir/o; 
the  palfions,  if  the  conJlltiition  is  not  confenting.  All  our  paf* 
fions  caufe  us  to  err,  but  love  moll.  We  are  far  from  know- 
ing a!}  the  influence  ourpaltions  have  over  our  adlions.  Every 
pa^ion  implanted  in  us,  for  which  we  have  ho  gratificptlon,  is 
ft  burthen.  You  may  generally  obferve,  that  tVie  appetites  are 
lljoner  moved  than  the  pafTions ;  an  allufion  to  bawdry  puts  a 
whole,  row  into  a  pleafing  m,irth  ;  when  a  good  fentencei 
whifc'h  dcrcribe$  an  inward  fentiment  of  the  fbul,  is  receive«Ji 
with  the  greatefl  coldnefs  and  indifference.  It  is  a  great  ftep 
towards  tjie  gaining  upon  our  pafRons,  that  there  is  a  delicacy 
in  the  choice  of  their  objects ;  and  to  turn  the  im.aginatiort 
tow^d  a  bride,  rather  than  a  miitrefs',  is  getting  a  great  way 
tow^uds  being  in  the  interelt  of  virtue.  Men,  in  their  de- 
bates upon  matters  of  diiF.culry,  ought  to  be  fiee  from  tiie 
palfions  of  hatred,  love,  anger,  and  pity,  ^-c.  The  mind  of 
man  dees  jiot  eafily  fcfe  the  truth,  where  thofe  obftrudions  are 
in  the  way.  Affe£lion  is  flill  a  briber  of  the  judgment,  and  it 
is  hard  for  a  man  to  admit  a  reafon  againft  the  thing  he  lovesj 
or  to  confefs  the  force  of  a^  argument  a^?^.inli  an  interefh  It 
is  ridiculous  for  a  man  toproniife  himfelf  an  alteration  of  con- 
dud,  from  a  change  of  place  and  circumflances,  as  the  fame 
pafTions  will  always  follow  him.  Reafon,  like  a  weak  monarchy 
lets  its  hand,  and  gives  its  ftarnp  to  thofe  things,  which  its  fa- 
vourite palfion  ftrongly  recommends.  Warm  defires  naturall/ 
ripen  inrocorrefpondent  adions.  Plcafure  and  pain,  and  that 
which  caufes  them.  Viz.  good  and  evil,  are  "tb)^  hinges  on 
which  our  paflions  turn  ;  our  ideas  of  love  and  iiatVed  are  but 
the  difpofition?  of  the  mind,  in  refped  of  j)leafnre  and  pain. 
Uneafmefs  at  the  abfence  of  any  thing  that  brings  delight  witK 
ir,  is  called  defire,  and  is  in  proportion  to  that  delight;  ({j 
that  uneafinefs  is  the  chief  fpur  to  human  induftry.  Love, 
and  the  dtfire  of  glory,  as  they  arc  the  moft  natural,  fo  they 
are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  moft  delicate  and  rational 
paflions. 

*  Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  confideration  of 
the  prefent  aflured  approaching  pofleffion  of  a  good  ;  forrow 
is  uneafinefs  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a  good  loji,  which 
might  have  been  enjoyed  longer  ;  or  the  fenfe  of  a  prefent 
evil.  Anger  is  a  difcompofure  of  the  mind,  upon  the  receipt 
of  any  injury,  with  a  prefent  purpofe  of  refentment.  The 
firft  motion  of  anger  is  involuntary,  all  involuntary  motions 
are  io^vituble  and  invincible ;  fcr  the  motion  that  proceeds 
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with  judgment  may  be  Ilkewife  taken  away  with  ]\\dgment^ 
What  we  call  the  natural  afFtftions  of  any  creature,  are  thofe' 
which  contribure  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  that  whole, 
or  fpecres,  to  which  he  is  by  nature  joined  :  as  all  affeflions^ 
which  counter-work  or   oppofe  the  original  conllitntion    and 
occcnomy   of  the  creature,  are  unnatural,  fo   the  moft  truly 
natural,  generous,  and  noble,    are    thofe  which  tend  towards 
public  fervice,  and  the  intereft  of  the  fociety  at  large.     Joy 
and   forrow  are  the  ultinnatc  fcope  of  all  the  other  paffions. 
Every  joy  implies  a  preceding  weaknefs,  or  defedl,  in  the  being 
that  enjoys   it,  and    can  therefore  belong   only  to   imperfeft 
erring  creatures ;  and  at  beft  is  but  a  happinefs  which  has  been 
broken,    and  is   fwelled  only  by  interruption  of  its   courfe. 
Joy  exifts   by  flarts  and  failles,  and   depends  on  the  memory 
of  the  pail,  or  the  fufpenHon  of  fome  prefent  evil  ;  an  uni- 
form  conilant  courfe  of  blefflngs,    cither  cannot  excite,  or 
cannot  long  maintain  it.    Predominant  paflions  fpread  through 
all  our   tranfadions,  and    tend    either  to  exalt  ordeprefs   the 
man,  according  to   the  nature  of  that  paffion.     It  is  impof- 
fible  to  make  the  paffions    move  by  the   rules  of  teafon  and 
gratitude.     One  paffion  is  eafier  removed  by  another,  than  by 
reafon,      Paffions    were   defigncd   for   fubjedion ;   when  they 
over-rule,  a  man  betfays  the  liberty  of  his   foul.     All  paHlons 
are  in  all  men,  but  all  appear  wot  in  all.     Paffions  are  the 
blood  of  the  foul,    and  are  is  neceflary  to  the  health  of  the 
foul,  as  circulation  is  to  that  of  the  body.     The  greateft  ge- 
nius has  the  flrongeft  affe(f\ions,  and  weak- minds  the  weakefV 
paOlons:  if  a  man  has  not  fire  in  his  youth,  he  can  fcarce  be 
warm  in  old  age.     She  who  preferves  a  paffion  for  one  abfenr,. 
fddom  raifes  any  m  thofe  who  fee  her. 

*  Anger  is  a  two  edged  paffion,  which  whilft  it  deals  its  blows 
without,  wounds  yet  more  fatally  within. 

*  Gratitude  is  the  moft  pleafing  exercife  of  mind,  and  it 
"brings  with  it  fuch  an  inward  fatisfadlion,  that  the  duty  is  firf- 
ficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance  of  it. 

*  The  foul,  abftra^fled  from  its  paffions,  is  of  a  remifs  anc^ 
fedentary  nature,  flow  in  its  refblves,  and  languifliing  in  its' 
executions.. 

*  The  ufe  of  the  paffions  Is  to  ftlr  the  foul  to  aflion,  'to- 
awaken  the  underAanding,  and  to  enforce  the  will. 

*  Noble  and  generous  fouls  are  little  moved  by  any  misfor- 
tunes, but  what  concern  the  objeds  of  their  fofter  paffions; 
true  virtue,  though  it  regulates  the  paffions,  does  not  extin- 
guifli  tender  fcntiments.  We  may  bear  fikc  heroes,  but  muft 
feel  like  men, 
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'  There  is  pleafure  in  tender  fenfations,  which  far  furpafles 
.-any  that  the  barbarous  are  capable  of  tailing. 

*  All  the  aftedions  of  men  may  be  deduced  from  their  ori- 
ginals, hunger,  thirll,  and  luft  ;  the  modell  enjoyment  of  all 
thefe  is  virtue,  and  the  excefs  vice.     PI.  de  Leg. 

*  All  men,  young  and  old,  have  one  common  defire,  name- 
ly, to  accommodate  every  thing  to  their  own  will ;  and  with 
this  they  are  obliged  by  abfolute  neceffity.     lb. 

*  All  our  paffions,  plejifure,  pain,  anger  and  love,  are  alike 
raifed  by  wine.     Jb. 

*  Mankind  have  in  them  two  .counfelloxs  oppoilte  to  each, 
other,  and  both  fenfelefs  alike ;  thefe  are  pleafure  and  pain; 
the  opinion  of  both  thefe,  when  future,  is  called  by  one  com- 
mon name  of  expeftation  ;  but  the  expectation  of  pain  is 
properly  termed  fear,  and  that  of  pleafure  hope;  that  reafon- 
ing  concerning  thefe,  which  is  the  better,  and  which  is  the 
worie,  in  the  opin;ion  of  the  whole  community,  is  what  we 
call  law.     lb. 

*  All  pafllons  covet  their  partkular  ob}e£ls.    Pi.  de  Rep. 

*  Every  man  is  poflefied  of  wicked,  barbarous,  unjull  defines, 
•even  thofe,  who  appear  to  u>sto  be  gifted  with  the  molt  happy 
degree  of  temperance.     lb. 

*  Thofe  deiires,  or  paffiorre  are  tieceffary,  fays  Plato,  whicii 
we  cannot  turn  afide  from  the  purfuit  of  their  objeft.     lb. 

*  Every  foul  purfues  what  it  imagines  to  be  its  good,  for  the 
fake  of  which  it  doth  whatever  it  doth.     lb. 

*  Ail  men  defire  to  obtain  whatever,  they  afFeft  ;  of  thefe  af- 
fe£lions  hunger  and  thirft  are  the  flrongeft,  &c.     \h. 

*  Paffion  warps  and  interrupts  judgment.     Tac.  An. 

*  The  goddefs  of  wifdom  being  about  to  ftir  up  Pandanus 
^o  afiault  Menelaus,  attacks  his  repatation  of  vanity  and  ava- 
rice.    Thucyd. 

*  Diodorus  defcribes  the  Icthuophagi,  or  fiih-eaters,v  to  be 
without  thirft,  and  without  any  paffion  ;  which  he  fays,  a  little 
lower,  is  beyond  all  credibility.     lb. 

*  He  is  a  filly  fellow,  and  -dr-eams  of  impoffibilities,  who 
imagines,  when  human  nature  is  driven  by  a  viplent  impulfe 
K)  any  ad,  that  «»  can  be  reftrained,  either  by  the  force  of 
laws,  or  by  any  other  terror ;  for  the  vifible  encouragements, 
fwggefted  to  men  by  defire  and  hope,  have  a  ftronger  fway 
than  the  moft  dreadful  punifhments,  which  Hare  them  in  the 
face.     Thucyd. 

'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  confider,  in  a  word  or  two,  what 
a  frightful  idea  the  holy  fcriptures  give  us  of  hell !  It  is  de- 
fcribed  by  all  the  circumftances  of  terror,  by  every  thing 
•dreadful   to  fenfe,  aad  amazing  to  thought;    the  place,  the 
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company,  the  duration,  awake  all  confiderations  of  aftonifh- 
ir.enr.  And  why  has  God  given  us  this  folemn  warning  ?  Is  it 
not  to  awaken  our  fear,  and  guard  our  happinefs  ;  to  reltrain 
the  disorders  of  appetite,  and  to  keep  us  within  reafon  and 
duty  r  And  gs  for  the  apoftate  angels,  the  fcripture  inform^ 
us  of  their  loft  condition,  of  their  malice  and  power,  of  their 
aflive  induftry  and  experience  ;  and  all  their  qualities  corre- 
fpond  to  the  bulk  of  their  nature,  the  antiquity  of  their  be- 
ing, and  the  mifery  of  their  frate  ;  in  fiiorr,  they  arc  puint.cd 
in  all  the  formidable  appearances  iinaginablc,  to  alarm  out* 
caution,  and  put  us  upon  the  utmoli  defence.  Collier's  Re- 
vitw. 

•  The  minds  of  young  men  are  flippery,  and  eafily  debauched 
from  difcipline.*     Herod. 


Art.  IX.  J  Poll  deal  Jnalx/Is  of  the  War  :  The  Principks  of  iba 
prfjint  political  Parties  examined \  and  a  jufi  natural  and perfeil 
.  Coalition  frtpojed  beiiveen  Tivo  Great  Men,  tjjhofe  Condudl  is  par- 
tiailnrly  confldered.  Tin  Suond Edition.  Ifithau  Jfpendipc,  en- 
farcins^  the  Coalition  propojcd  \  and  pronjingy  from  our  late  Acquijl-, 
tion  cf  the  Havannab,  that  njce  are  noiv  in  the  moji  happy  Situa- 
tion for  continuing  the  l^ar^   or  concluding    a  Peace.      %vo,      Pn 

.  jf,    Payne. 

TT  7 E  formerly  applauded  the  writer  of  this  pannphlet  for  his 
^^  moderation  ai;d  good  fcnfe  ;  but  we  fear  the  hints  refpeft-. 
jng  the  importance  of  the  Havannah,  communicated  in  this  ap- 
pendix to  the  fecond  edition,  come  too  late,  as  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  are  a<^uaUy  figned,  and  reftitution  is  probably  made  of 
that  important  conqueli.  It  is  to  be  feared,  if  the  appendix  be  al-i 
lowed  any  weight  at  all  with  the  public,  the  conl'equence  of  the 
publication  will  be  very  different  from  what  w^s  intended  by 
th«r  writer.  The  more  he  exalts  the  importance  of  retaining, 
the  Havannah  to    the    power  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 

the  more  culpable  will  the    a n   be  fuppofed  by  a  fadious; 

populace,  unlefs  fuch  an  equivalent  is  obtained,   as  their  unin- 
formed undtriUndings  may  didate. 

The  importance  of  the  Havannah,  cither  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  or  obtaining  an  honourable  peace*  is  thus  pompoufly 
liated  by  our  author. 

•  Should  there  be  a  necefllty  for  the  continuance  of  war, 
our  polTcHion  of  the  Havannah  gives  us  the  fare  and  certain 
mtans  of  locking  up  the  Spaniih  treqrures ;  or,  fhould  Spain 
a^Vjenture  to  bring  them  hoine,  of  ftfi?ing  and   applying  them 

to 
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to  our  own  ufe  on  the  palTnge.  Deprived  of  thefe  r^fources, 
Spain  in  a  very  ftiort  rime  becomes  deftirute  of  finances,  and 
wholly  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  of  the  war. — Not  Of)]y 
Spain,  but  France  likewife,  niurt  feci,  with  equal  concern  and 
difappointment,  the  fatal  effefts  of  this  important  blow.  Francr, 
if  I  remember  right,  became  bankrupt  about  1759.  Since  that 
time,  all  Europe  knows  fhe  has  llrained  every  nerve  and  fmev/ 
of  government,  exerted  every  art  of  power  atid  opprefilon,  by 
heavy  and  infupportable  taxes  upon  her  people,  her  clergy,  her 
nobles,  to  the  ruin  and  beggary  of  her  fubjedls ;  made  ufe  of 
every  art  and  mode  of  foiicitation,  to  Simulate  loans,  benevo- 
lences, and  free  gifts  from  every  degree  of  men,  in  every  cor- 
ner of  her  dominions  :  as  far  as  her  addrefs  could  carry  her, 
(he  has  been  obliged  to  the  Dutch,  the  Hamburgbers,  the  Ge- 
noefe,  and  whoever  would  truft  her  ;  but  chiefly,  and  above 
all,  has  flie  been  indebted  for  her  fupport  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  annual  treafures  from  the  Welt  Indies,  flowing  into  Spain 
free  and  unmolclled,  gave  afrefli  fpring  to  her  hopes;  combined 
the  two  nations  into  one,  by  the  family  comp36l  \  and,  from 
the  refources  derived  from  thence,  has  flie  hitherto  kept  her 
head  above  water,  and  given  fomj;  countenance  to  her  afrairs. 
But  thefe  refources  being  now  effectually  cut  ofi^  by  the  lofs  of 
the  Havannah,  France  mufl:  neceflarily  fliare  the  fame  inevita- 
ble imbecility  and  want  with  Spain  :  and  be  as  deftitute  of  mo- 
ney as  file  is  already  of  credit.  This  feems  candidly  to  be  the 
prefent  fituation  of  France  :  and  under  fuch  a  fltuation  it  is 
not  wonderful  fhe  fliould  be  extremely  anxious  after  peace,  or 
that  her  fophifls  Ihould  endeavour  to  blind  and  deceive  us  with 
vain,  empty,  exaggerated'ideas  of  her  power  and  importance. 

*  Should  it  be  thought  proper  to  continue  rhe  Havannah  in 
cur  polfefiion  in  time  of  peace,  it  will  become  a  furer  and 
firmer  bond  of  commerce,  friendfliip  and  perpetual  union  be- 
tween Qreat  Britain  and  Spain,  than  it  is  in  the  power  and  ge- 
nius of  man  to  form  with  the  pen,  in  the  moil  ample  and  ex- 
plicit of  treaties.  Jn  this  cafe  the  old  adage  would  be  as  good 
as  ever,  **  Peace  with  Spain,  and  war  with  all  the  world."  For 
the  Havannah,  in  our  pofleflion,  might  be  flill  as  ufeful,  TiUdas 
much  at  the  fervice  of  Spain  as  ever,  provided  flie  returned  to 
her  old  principles,  and  adopted  us  as  her  favourite  commercial 
nation.  Upon  this  footing  was  the  adage  at  firfl:  eftabliilied, 
and  upon  this  only  can  it,  in  a  confiflency  with  common  fenfe, 

be  at  any  time  maintained. A  very  little  experience,  and  a 

very  fmall  degree  of  refiedlion,  v.ould  fcon  prove,  even  to  the 
convidion  of  the  now  frenchified  court  of  Spain,  that  her  ad- 
hering to  us  is  her  true,  folid,  and  greateft  intereft  :  for,  as  to 
^he  fentimentsof  the  nation  itfclf,  1  jnay  aver,  without  any  ha- 
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7ard  of  being  contradicted,  that  they  were  always  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  on  our  fide,  in  prtference  to  the  French.  By  the 
Spaniards  adhering  to  us,  we  (Jiould  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
fJave  trade  and  a  copious  field  of  confurrption  for  our  home 
and  ftaple  commodities  of  every  kind ;  and  our  rights  in  the 
bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  and  on  the  Mullccto  Hiore, 
would  be  clear  and  afcertained.  The  firft  of  thefe,  I  mean  the 
flave  trade,  and  our  home  exports,  would  be  putting  Spain  to 
no  difadvantage  whatever ;  as  (he  muft  be  fupplied  with  thofe 
articles  by  the  French  or  fome  other,  if  ^ot  by  us.  The  latter 
is  a  matter  of  right,  and  can  therefore  give  no  offence.  In  re- 
turn for  thefe  advantages  arifing  to  us,  fhe  would  not  only  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  Havannah  as  fully  as  ever,  in  bringing 
home  her  treafure,  tranfading  her  bufinefs,  and  carrying  her 
authority  over  all  her  dominions  in  America  ;  but  would  re- 
ceive at  all  tirnes  the  hearty  and  full  fupport  and  affiftance  of 
all  our  power,  to  eftablifli  and  maintain  her  rights  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  by  whomfoever  attacked:  a  friendfliip  and 
alliance  of  the  more  exalted  importance  to  her,  as  her  whole 
fortunes  depend  upon  the  fea  ;  where  we  can  do  her,  or  ail 
other  nations,  the  greatefl  hurt,  or  the  greatefl  fervice. 

*  Were  thefe  the  only  advantages  arifing  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  poflelfion  of  the  Havannah  in  the  tirrie  of  peace,  they 
might  juftly  be  deemed  of  ineftimable  value  :  but  there  is  an- 
other, whicfi  I  fliall  likewife  juft  hint  at ;  and  which,  the  more 
jt  is  confidcred,  will  rife  in  its  importance,  and  ibike  Wronger 
and  flronger  convidlion  upon  the  mind.  Of  the  policy  and  con- 
c'utl  of  all  the  Chriflian  powers,  no  eflort  is  fo  immediately 
threatening  and  deftrud\ive  to  this  nation  in  particular,  a|id  to 
fill  Europe  in  general,  .is  the  clofe  faderal  union,  comprcr- 
bonded  under  the  family  compadl  between  France  and  Spair>, 
None  ever  was  made  with  fo  fair  and  complete  a  view  of  efFefl- 
jng  that  univtrfal  monarchy,  fo  long  attempted,  fo  tenacioufly 
puifued  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fo  univcrf:^lly  dreaded  by 
every  other  prince  and  ftate.  \{  France  alone,  and  depending 
upon  herfelf  only,  has  been  able  to  fhake  and  endanger  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  what  may  we  expeft  in  courfe  of  lime, 
when  Hie  (hall  be  ftrengthened  by  all  the  commerce  and  force 
of  Spain,  and  fupported  by  all  the  treafr.res  of  Mexico  and  Pe- 
ru ?  Thefe  are  advantages  which  fne  never  had  fo  near  a  prof- 
ped  of  pOill'ding  as  of  late;  and  flie  looked  on  them  as  the 
fruits  of  her  induftry  and  toil  for  upwards  of  fixty  yeais.  All 
thefe  are  at  this  moment  blafled  and  peiiOied;  and  will  conti- 
nue to  be  io,  as  long  as  the  Havannah  remains  in  our  pofiefiion. 
The  Havfinnah,  in  this  point  of  view,  becomes  the  bulwark, 
and  we  thp  protef^ors  and  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Europe ; 
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a  poll  not  only  of  the  firft  honour,  but  of  the  greateft  utility 
;ind  advantage  to  ourfclves. — Stipulations,  however  clear,  ex- 
prefs  and  intelligible,  may,  at  a  convenient  time,  be  mifun- 
derftood,  mifinterpreted,  and  explained  away  :  promifes,  how- 
ever flrong,  and  even  clearly  made,  may  yield  to  the  humour, 
Sntereft  and  finefTe  of  another  king,  another  miniftcr,  or  to 
that  very  prefent  cafuiftical  fpirit  of  France,  which  hath  al- 
ready fo  completely  fafcinated  the  will  and  underftandingof  the 
Catholic  court,  as  to  make  it  wholly  fubfervient  to  the  interefls 
of  the  Grand  Monarch.  But  the  fecurity  of  us  and  of  all  Fu^ 
rope,  whilft  we  poffefs  the  Havannah,  is  certain,  invariable, 
and  perpetual,  againft  every  evil  that  does  or  can  flow  from  this 
family  compaft.* 
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Art.  10.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  thi 
Worjhipful  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council ;  the  Merchants,  Citi^ 
%ens,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  e/"  London.  From  an  Old  Ser^ 
<vanf.     i<vo,     Pr.  is,     Owen. 

\\T  E  are  very  forry  to  fee  this  produftion  iflued in  the  name 
^  '  of  an  eminent  patriot,  for  whofe  character,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  we  have  always  had  a  fingular  regard.  We 
^re  forry,  becaufe  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet  convey  ideas 
very  different  from  thofe  we  always  entertained  of  that  gentle- 
man's fagacity  and  candour.  This  letter,  is  indeed,  nothing 
but  a  rhapfody  againft  the  peace,  ufhered  in  by  a  prediftion, 
couched  in  the  ftile  of  bilhop  Burnet's  prophecy  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  implying,  that  the  immediate  confequences  of  fuch  a 
treaty  would  be  the  murder  of  the  queen,  the  reftoration  of  Po- 
pery, and  the  revival  of  the  perfecution  againft  Proteftants. 

From  the  gentleman  whofe  name  is  prefixed,  we  ftiould  have 
cxpefted  calm  difcuflion,  folid  fails,  candid  reafoning,  and  a 
reconciling  fpirit  of  philanthropy,  methodically  arranged,  in  a 
clofe  dedudlion,  and  perfpicuous  ftile  ;  whereas,  we  find  in  this 
performance,  a  great  deal  of  vague  and  virulent  inveftive,  par- 
tial mirreprefentation,  falfe  argument,  glaring  inconfiftency, 
with  a  total  want  of  order,  connedion  and  precifion.  We  find 
manifeft  marks  of  keen  prejudice,  and  implacable  animofity :  we 
fee  a  variety  of  calculations,  either  erroneous,  or  nothing  to  the 
purpofe,  feemingly  inferted  to  miflead  the  multitude,  and  halloo 

them  againft   the  m y ;    and   if  the  piece    had  appeared 

>vithout  a  name,  we  fhould  not  have  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  ei- 
ther the  author's  defign  was  to  foment  the  difturbances  of  the 

common- 
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commonwealth  ;  or  that  the  work  was  the  raving  of  a  political 

fanatic.     If  Mr.   H is   really  the  author  of  it,    we  will 

freely  acquit  him  of  all  finiller  intention,  and  charitably  im- 
pute it  to  the  firft  tranfports  of  a  heated  imagination,  which 
have  hurried  him  heyond  the  bounds  of  cool  thought,  mode- 
ration, and  urbanity. 

Art.  I- 1.  J  Reply  U  Mr.  Heathcote*/  Letter  from  an  EoneflMan, 
In  'vohich  the  Arguments  are  pro'ved  to  be  dilujhje  ;  and  the  Fa£is 
untrue.     2>i:o,     Pr.  Is.     Morgan. 

This  author  has,  in  aftile  and  manner,  neither  very  agreeable 
nor  diftinft,  detefted  the  letter-writer  in  fome  errors  and  oraif- 
lions  relating  to  his  calculations,  whidi  do  no  great  honour  to 
that  gentleman's  fagacity  and  candour.  We  likewife  find  in 
this  performance,  many  pertinent  obfervations,  and  much  plau- 
fible  rcafoning  in  favour  of  the  fuppofed  preliminaries ;  and 
cannot  help  heing  of  the  a*ithor*s  opinion,  that  the  peace- w^l 
be  fuch  as  every  honeft  man  will  approve. 

Art.  12.     "RefieBions  on   the  jyomejiic  Policy ^ proper  to  he  objerve^ on 
the  Conclvfion  of  a  Peace,      %vo.     Pr.  is.  6d,     Millar. 

lion  ea  dixi  in  quihus^  fi  nonfuerint,  non  linci  me  malim  quam  <vin- 
are,  Cicer.  Lucul. 

TItc  reader  will  find  many  ufeful  hints  in  this  fenfible  per- 
formance \  and  fome  plans  of  dcmcftic  policy,  equally  pradli- 
cable  and  efficacious,  with  refpeft  to  the  employment  of  dif- 
handcd  foldiers  and  feamen  ;  the  encouragement  of  induftry, 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  furtherance  of  popula- 
tion, the  prevention  of  danger  arifing  frotn  pap^f  currency  and 
ftock-jobbing ;  the  puniihment  of  idlenefs,  the  management 
of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  from  that  grievous,  ineffedual,  and 
almoft  intolerable  impofition,  called  the  poor's  rate. 

Art,  13.    An  Ode  to  Lord  ^- ,  en  the  Peace.     By  the  Author 

of  the  Minifter  of  State,  a  Satire,     ^to.  Pr.  is.    Howard. 
The  only  merit  we  can  perceive  in  this  produ6\ion  (if  it  will 
i^ill  pafs  for  merit  among  the  dregs  of  the  people)  is  a  muddy 

flream  of  abufe  difcharged  at  lord  B ,  and  his  country  ;  a 

ftream,  in  all  appearance,  fed  by  the  exhalations  of  gin  and  to* 
bacco. 

Art.    14.     A  Prophecy.     0/ Merlin.     S'vo.     Pr.  6d.  Nicoll. 

This  is  a  very  fevere  fatire  upon  a  late  m r,  and  thofe 

among  whom  he  ftill  retains  his  popularity, 

^  Art. 
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Art.  \^'  An  Enquiry  in!a  tbt  AUn'ts  of  thtfuppfifid  Preliminarui  of 
Peace,  fgncd.arith^  id.  hjiant.     Svo,     Pr,  6d.     Bird. 

The  reader  will  not  be  much  edified  by  the  perufal  of  this  fa- 
perficial  inquiry.  We  fliall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  our  au- 
thor's intention  is  to  vindicate  the  fu])pofed  terms  of  pacifica^ 
tion. 

Art.  16.     A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  H y, 

concerning   a  parliamenLary  Peace,     S-vo,     Pr,    I  i.     Hender^ 
ibn. 

This  curious  produdion  bears  fuch  ftrong  marks  of  the  un- 
paragoned  parent,  that  we  cannot  be  miftaken  in  afcribing  it  to 
a  notorious  political  writer  and  publiOier,  whofe  vicinity  to  the 
fuprenr.e  legillative  power,  authorizes  him  to  prefcribe  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens. This  hint,  we  imagine,  is  fufficient  to  gratify  the 
moll  voracious  appetite  for  new  publications. 

Art.  17.  The  Great  Importance  of  the  Havannah,  fet  forth  in  an. 
EJp*y  on  the  Nature  ajid  Mel  beds  of  carrying  on  a  Trade  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  /i*^  Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  By  Robert  Allen,  Efqi  ^ha. 
refdcd  fame  Tears  in  the  Kingdom  of  Peru.  8fo.  /*r.  i  /. 
Hinxman. 

As  this  is  an  old  pamphlet  republiflied,  it  would  be  unnecef- 
£ary  to  charafterife  it. 

Art,  18.  The  ^nlimentt  of  an  Impartial  Memher  of  Parliament ^ 
upon  the  t^uoo  following  ^ejlions :  i.  Whether  Great  Britain 
ought  to  be  deflrous  of  a  Peace  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  her  Af- 
fairs ?  2.  What  Sort  of  a  Peace  Great  Britain  has  Reafon  to 
expea  ?     %njo,     Pr.  is,     Becket  ««^Da  Hondt. 

"Whether  thefe  are  really  the  fentiments  of  any  particular 
member  of  parliament,  or  of  fome  obfcure  politician,  we  fliall 
not  pretend  to  determine;  but  we  will  venture  to  fay  they  are 
fuch  as  feem  to  be  dictated  by  good  fenfe,  moderation,  and 
humanity.  The  author  has  offered  many  good  reafons  for 
thinking  the  peace  will  be  advantageous,  honourable,  and  lad- 
ing :  but  he  has  omitted  throwing  rnto  the  fcale,  with  his  other 
arguments,  our  retaining  pofietfiori  of  Granada,  a  large  fertile 
ifland,  which  produces  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fugar,  and 
other  valuable  commodities,  and  (which  is  of  infinitely  more 
confequence  to  this  nation)  afForcjs  two  of  the  beft  harbours 
In  the  Weft  Indiei. 

Art, 
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jArt.    19.     Somt  cod  Thoughts,    on  the  prefint    State  of   JJain  t 
ivitb  a   IVorJ  to  the  Old  Servant.      81/0.     Pr,    \s,     Cooke. 

The  title  of  this  catch-penny  is  candid  :  the  writer's  thoughts 
sre  cold,  trite,  and  frigid  enough  ;  but  they  fufficiently  re- 
lute  the  bold  affertions  of  that  paflionate,  raving,  romantic 
citizen  ;  an  account  of  whofe  extraordinary  publication,  the 
reader  may  perufe  in  this  Number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Art.  20.     A   Speech  inlthout  Doors.     By  a  Lohhy- Member,     ^to, 
Pr.  6d.     Williams. 

A  ftrong  vein  of  farcaftic  humour  diftinguiflies  this  writer, 
who  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fevereft  cenfurers  of  a 
late  refignarion,  and  that  unembarraflcd  duplicity  of  conduft, 
which  hathincnrrcd  the  contempt  of  the  judicious,  while  it  hath 
cxxrlted  tlK;  admiration,  and  infured  the  applaufe  of  the  undif- 
tinguiftiing  vulvar. 

*  Wonderful  (fays  this  orator  in  his  preface)  have  been  the 
^eds  of  fpeech-making  iri  all  countries ;  but  perhaps,  in  none 
more  particlarly  fo,  than  in  our  own,  where,  we  frequently  fee  a 
political  adventurer  in  this  fcience,  advance  him felf  from  the 
humbleft  Aation  among  the  people,  to  almoft  an  abfolute  do- 
minion over  them. 

*£uch  is  the  magic  influence  of  his  tongue-talent,  that  I 
have  known  one  fpeech  banifh  its  fpeaker  from  the  prefence  and 
(ervlce  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  another,  reinftate  him  in  the  royal 
favour,  and  even  procure  him  the  moll  lucrative  employments 
in  the  kingdom. 

*  1  hav£  known  one  fpeech  inflame  a  whole  people  againft 
German  meafures  and  continental  connexions  ;  and  1  have 
known  another  convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  rifquing 
even  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  fupport  of  them. 

*  I  have  known  one  fpeech  blacken  a  whole  miniflry,  and 
render  it  the  public  odium  of  the  nation  :  and  I  have  known 
another  reftore  its  purity,  and  make  it  the  objeft  of  popular 
admiration. — But  what  is  ftiil  more  extraordinary,  all  ihefe 
fpeeches  I  have  known,  flow  from  the  oratorical  tongue  of 
the  fame  identical  orator. 

*  Erroneous  would  be  the  opinion,  that  this  contrariety  of 
do^lrine  muft  proceed  from  a  contrariety  of  principles,  fince  it 
is  well  known,  the  firft  qualification  of  a  modern  political  ora- 
tor, is  to  have — no  principle  at  all. 

■*  And  indeed,  infinite  are   the  conveniences  accruing  to  the 

orator  from  this  unprincipled  qualificatinn  : He  may,  with' 

an  *  unemharrojjed  countenace,^  at  one  time  ridicule,  at  another, 

deify 
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tfdify  his  fovercign  : He  may,  without  the  Imputation  of  irr- 

confiftence,  adopt  the  different  charafters  of  Whig  and  Tory— * 

Patriot  and  Courtier — Briton  and  Hanoverian ^juft  as  they 

ikall  beft  anfwerhis  popular  or  courtly  ambition.* 

The  fpeech  is  no  lefs  fatirical  and  bitter. 

Art.  21.  GuUelmi  Hudfoni  Regii^  Sodetatis  Socii  et  Pharmacol 
pcei  iiondinenfis.  Flora  Anglica,  exhibens  Plantas  per  Regnum 
Angliae  fponte  crefcentesy  dijirihutas  Secundum  Syjierr.a  Sexuale : 
Cum  Differentiis  Specierum,  Synonymis  Autoruiriy  hcmiwbus  Incola- 
rum.  Solo  Locorumy  Tempore  Florendi,  Officirudihm  Fharinacopaa^ 
rum,     Svo.     Fr.   6s,     Nourfe. 

This  is  a  learned  ingenious  performance,  which  we  make  n® 
doubt  will  meet  with  public  approbation.  Mr.  Hudfon  can- 
didly acknowl«!ges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Ra)»,  and  confeffes  in 
his  preface,  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  methcWizing,  ac- 
cording to  the  elegant  fyftem  of  Linnseus,  the  Englifii  herbs 
and  plants,  defcribed  by  the  moft  celebrated  of  our  Eritilh  na- 
tural ifts. 

All  the  eflential  charaders  ht  has  taken  frora  the  laft  editloa 
of  the  Swedifh  botanift*s  ^)j;y?^OT<i  Nature,  except  where  a  ncw^if- 
Hks  hath  arifen  ;  and  there  he  follows  the  method  laid  do^vn  ia 
the  Genera  Plantarum  of  diftinguifhing  the  natural  charader.  As  to 
Ijpecific  charaders,  he  has  taken  thofe  implicitly,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the.  fame  writer's  Species  Plantarum  ;  and  wherever 
Linnaeus  appears  deficient,  he  purfues  his  method  in  affixing 
the  proper  charafters  and  diftindions.  Moft  of  the  Englilh. 
names  ufed  by  Ray,  Geihard,  and  others,  are  here  adopted, 
except  in  a  few  inftances,  where' Mr,  Hudfon  was  perfuaded  tcr 
make  alterations,  the  better  to  afcertain  the  generical  diftinc- 
tions.  How  far  thefc  alterations  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
real  improvements,  he  fubmits  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  muft  declare  they  appear  judicious,  but 
that  we  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this  entertaining" 
branch  of  natural  knowledge,  to  decide  arbitrarily. 

We  have  been  lately  fo  much  accufloined  to,  fee  emplriciffli 
prevail  in  this,  as  in  every  other  fcience,  that  we  cannot  deny 
.  ourapphufe  to  every  work  that  bears  evident  marks  of  kaow- 
tedge,  care,  arni  attention. 

Art.  2  2.     The  Reque^,     J  Poem.     ^fo.     Fr.    is.     Caflon; 

As  this  author  is  very  moderate  in  his  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
very  moral  in  his  injundions,  »  great  friend  to  matrimony,  « 

^3eaceabh 
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peaceable  fubjeft,  and   a  good  citizen,    we  (hall   give  him  no 
reafon  to  continue  in  his  opinion,  that  it  is  To  difficult 
to  Tcape  the  critic's  rage — . 

but  let  the fe*  fix  hundred  and  feventy- two  lines  pafs  without 

cenfure. 

Art.  23.  T/?e  Complete  Italian  Majler  \  ccntarning  the  heji  and 
eajieji  Rules  for  attaining  that  Language.  By  Signivr  Ven  eroni ,  Ita- 
lian Secretary  to  the  late  French  King.  Neivly  travfiated  into 
Englilhyrc»;  the  laji  Dutch  Edition^  re'vifed  an-d  improved  from 
that  of  Bafil,  nuith  confiderable  Additions  and hnprtyvemsnts  by  the 
^rarfator,      8i/«.     Br.  5/.     Nourfe, 

Every  one  defirous  of  attaining  this  elegant  and  polite  lan- 
guage, will  rejoice  at  this  ilew  tranflation  of  figpior  Veneroni's 
excellent  grammar.  In  the  former  Engllfli  tranflation,  the  au- 
thor's meaning  was  frequently  miftaken,  and  the  (tn^Q  muti* 
lated  :  here  the  whole  is  reformed,  amended,  and  enlarged,  in  a 
manner  that  declares  the  fcholar,  and  perfeft  mafter  of  the  Ita- 
lian language.  The  additions  are  the  following  :  An  introduc- 
tion to  fyntax  ;  a  treatife  on  expletives,  compound  words,  capi- 
tals and  flops  ;  dn  efTay  on  Italian  poetry  ;  and  an  intire  refor- 
mation of  the  dictionary,  founded  on  the  corredions  of  the  ce- 
lebrated diftionary  of  the  Crufca. 

Art.  24.     Critical  Remarks  en  the  Monthly  Review /or  Auguf^, 
1762.     J?)f  J.  Garner,  M.  D.     8vo.     Pr.  6d.     Sandby. 

This  little  piece  of  hyper-criticifm  is  addrefTed  to  Mrs.  G — s, 
the  fuppofed  parent  and  proteQrefs  of  the  Monthly  Review. 
Br.  Garner  taxes  this  learned 'lady  with  dullnefs,  mifreprefen- 
tation,  ignorance,  grammatical  impurity,  and  the  moft  abo- 
minable polhition  ;  and  endeavours  to  fupporthis  charge  by  a 
variety  of  inftances.  Heartily  do  we  wifli,  that  this  medical 
wag  had  levelled  his  wit  againft  an  obje(^  more  dcfeiving  of  his 
manly  talents. 

Art.  25.  The  Spring.  A  Pajloral.  As  it  is  no*w  perfortning  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  The  Mujic  by  Mr.  Handel,  and 
other  eminent  Majlers.  The  Second  Edition,  j^to.   Pr.  6d.  Davies. 

The  public  needed  but  this  little  fpecimen  to  be  convinced 
of  the  univerfality  of  Mr.  Harris's  talents.  His  Hermes  de- 
monflrates  tl>e  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  depth  of  his  capa- 
city in  philofophical  fubjedts,  while  this  beautiful  little  blofTom 
difcovers  the  luxuriancy  of  his  poetic  fancy,  had  not  diffidence 
checked  its  progrc fs. 
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Art.  26.    An  Hymn  to  Repent  ana.     By  Mr.  Scott,  Fellow  cf  Tfl- 
nity-ColIegc,  Cambridge.     J^to,     Pr.  td,     Bceciofr. 

This  author  feems  to  have  defcrved  Mr.  Seaton's  prize,  which 
was  afligned  to  him  in  confequence  of  fus  having  written  the 
Hymn  to  Repentance  ;  a  performance  which  abouads  with  mo- 
ra:! feniiment,  and  poetical  exprelfion. 

Art.  I'],  The  PoUle l.ady  :  or,  a  Courfeof'FetfiaU'Bdufdticn.  In 
a  Series  of  Litters,  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daughter,  izma.  Pr» 
3/.     Newbery,  ^  .  _ 

We  are  ferry  to  meet  with  fuch  repeated  ocra^ons  to  c!>- 
ferve  that  iiterature  k  now  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
which  confifts  intircly  in  modelling  books  into  a  new  form, 
an  improvement  in  learning,  which  pofterity  will  certainly  ad- 
mire as  one  of  the  happy  difcoveries  of  the  age.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  point  out  the  authors  of  (o  extraordinary  an  inven- 
tion, as  that  of  publifhing  new  books  only  by  coating  them  in 
frefii  leather  ;  pofhbly  it  may  be  afcribed  to  the  tade  of  the 
deader,  as  much  as  to  the  indolence  of  the  writer.  He  who 
lives  by  his  talents,  muft  adapt  his  genius  to  the  capacity  of 
his  cuftomers  ;  and  this  we  regard  as  the  apology  of  many  au- 
thors, whom  we  (hould  otherwife  treat  with  the  utmoft  afperity. 
We  do  not  mention  this  in  allufion  to  the  little  treatife  now 
u^der  infpedlion,  which  is  harmlefs,  and,  in  fome  degree,  ufe- 
ful :  there  are  neverthelefs  fome  inaccuracies,  which  ftrike 
the  imagination  at  firft  fight ; — one  of  thefe  confifts  in  the 
mother's  letters  of  advice  to  her  little  daughter  before  Ihe  has 
been  tither  taught  to  handle  her  pen,  or  to  read  her  fpelling- 
book.  In  the  epirtle  on  mufic,  the  harpfichord  is  preferred  to  the 
Ipiner,  becaufe  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  notes,  and  a  larger 
compafs.  The  following  letter  upon  Dancing,  that  elegant 
accomplifliment  of  the  fair  fex,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a 
fpecimen. 


*  My  dear  Sophy, 

*  By  a  letter  I  lately  had  from  Mrs.  B — ,  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  hearing  of  your  welfiire,  and  of  the  great  improvement  you 
make  in  dancing.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  genteel  and  polite 
accomplil'hments  which  a  young  lady  can  pofTefs.  It  will  give 
a  natural,  eafy,  and  graceful  air  to  all  the  motions  of  your  body, 
and  enable  you  to  beiiave  iii  company  with  a  roodeft  aifurance 

and 
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find  addrefs.  Befides,  it  is  an  art  in  which  you  will  {ttqutnii^ 
be  obliged  to  (hew  your  ftill,  in  the  fafliionable  balls  and  aP 
femblles,  to  which  your  birth  and  connedlions  will  entitle  you  to 
be  introduced  ;  and  to  appear  ignorant  or  aukward  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  could  not  fail  to  put  you  to  the  blufti.  It  will  likewife 
contribute  greatly  to  your  health,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  exercife, 
which  you  may  taken  when  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  or  otiier 
circumftancas,  hinder  you  from  going  abroad,  I  therefore  ex- 
pert, my  dear  Sophy,  that  you  will  apply  to  your  dancing  with 
great  cafe  and  diligence  :  and,  indeed,  it  will  require  your 
greateft  care  and  diligence  to  render  yourfelf  a  complete  miftrefs 
of  this  art.  Dancing  is  not  fuch  a  trifling*  and  infignificant 
qualification,  nor  yetfoeafy  to  be  acquired,  as  many  people  ima- 
gine. It  does  not  confill  merely  in  the  management  of  th© 
heels,  as  it  is  ufually  termed  :  no ;  it  comprehends  every  mo- 
tion, every  gefture,  every  attitude  of  the  body  ;  and  fhe  who 
cannot  walk,  or  ftand,  or  even  fit  in  agenteel,  graceful  manner, 
does  not  deferve  the  name  of  a  good  dancer.  There  is  lady 
Waddlepace,  who  pretends  to  underftandall  the  different  figures 
in  dancing,  and  polfibly  (lie  does  fo  ;  but  ftill  (he  has  fuch  a 
hobbling  and  aukward  gait,  as  plainly  fliews  that  fhe  has  no 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  elegant  and  graceful  motion  ; 
whilft  her  daughter,  when  (he  flands  or  fits,  does  not  know  how 
to  hold  her  head,  her  hands,  or  any  other  part  of  her  body, 
but  appears  as  unmeaning  as  a  lifelefs  ftatue.  But  do  not  mif- 
takc  me;  though  I  caution  you  againft  an  aukward  and  (lovenly 
manner,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  Ihould  run  into  the  oppofite 
qjttreme  of  a  precife  and  affeded  one,  nor  acquire  a  flippant 
and  jaunty  air,  which  are  no  lefs  ridiculous.  Lady  M-  is 
fo  ftiff  and  conflrained,  that  you  would  almoft  take  her  for  a 
living  machine ;  and  mifs  Bobbadil's  gait  is  fo  extremely  fprightly 
and  fpirited,  that,  whenever  (he  begins  to  walk,  you  would 
imagine  (he  is  going  to  dance.  All  thefe,  my  dear,  are  faults, 
iivhich  you  ought  carefully  to  avoid.  Imitate  your  miftrefs,  who 
bas  as  polite  and  genteel  a  manner  as  any  woman  I  ever  faw  ;. 
and  you  will  infenfibly  acquire  the  fame  eafy  and  graceful  car« 
riage.     At  prefenl  1  have  no  more  to  add,  but  that  I  am 

Your  aflfedlionate  mother, 

PoRTIJt.'' 


^^P^ 

^::^^- 
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Article  I. 

The  Modern  Part  of  an  Vnroerfal  Hijiory,  from  the  Earlirf  Account 
of  Time.  Compiled  from  Original  Writers.  By  the  Authors  of 
the  Ancient  Part,     Vol,  XXXVIL     ^vo.     Pr.  5J.     Millar. 

OU  R  main  obje£iion  to  the  laft  volume  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  not  the  fault 
of  the  writers,  who  can  be  charged  with  nothing  more  than 
prolixity,  and  too  great  minutenefs,  where  a  more  general  re- 
lation would  be  fufficient.  It  was  unreafonable  to  allow,  the 
fame  fpace  to  the  little  republic  of  Florence,  as  was  afligned  for 
the  hillories  of  the  raoft  ancient  and  potent  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope. The  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  volume  is  ftill  lefs  intereft- 
ing  ;  but  the  authors  have  judicioufly  treated  it  lefs  copioufly  ; 
although,  in  our  opinion,  they  might  ftill  have  been  morecon- 
cife,  without  omitting  a  fingle  fad  either  ufeful  or  entertain- 
ing. Here  are  comprehended  the  hiftories  of  Bologna,  Parma 
and  Placentia  ;  Geneva,  Milan,  Modena,  andFerrara;  Man- 
tua, and  Savoy — Pifa,  Lucca,  Sienna,  and  fome  other  ftates  of 
more  confequence  than  Modena,  Mantua,  or  Ferrara,  becaufe 
of  the  figure  they  once  made  in  Italy,  and  the  nature  of  their 
free  conftitutions,  are  pafled  over  in  filence,  except  where  their 
names  are  trsnfiently  mentioned.  In  fad,  all  that  deferves  no- 
tice in  the  annals  of  thefe  ftates,  and  likewife  the  hiftory  of 
the  Swifs  cantons,  might  have»been  eafily  contained  in  the  two 
volumes,  now  employed  in  reciting  the  uninterefting  tranfadions 
of  petty  powers,  had  due  attention  been  paid  to  the  difpofition 
of  the  whole  work.  The  want  of  this  attention  conftitutes 
the  principal  blemifli  which  runs  through  every  part  of  this 
learned,  laborious,  accurate,  and,  in  many  places,  fpirited  per- 
formance. 

Vol.  XIV.  Deanlcr,   i-;6z.  Ee  Xa 
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\n  the  prefent  account  of  Bologna,  we  find  reafon  to  conr- 
mend  the  accuracy  and  learning  of  the  writer  ;  but  we   meeJf 
only  wirh  fuch  trivial  occurences,  as  neither  engage  the  palTions, 
affecl  the  heart,  or  ferve  to  enlarge  the  underftanding.     It  were 
therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  inftead  of  dwelling  upon  infignifi- 
cant  hiftorical  events,  the  author  had  enlarged  more  on  the  pre- 
fent form  of  government,  the  various  changes  of  conftitution 
which  time  has  wroOghtin  fuch  diminutive  rtates,  the  manner 
in  which  they  preferved  their  independency  in  the  midi^  of  fo 
many  afpiring  formidable  powers,  and  the   cuftoms,  manners, 
and  laws  which  now  prevail  and  diflinguifii  each  from  its  neigh- 
bours.    As  it  now  ftands,  the  whole  appears  like  an  objed  be- 
held through   an   inverted   telefcope  ;  infinitely  remote,  mdif- 
tinft,  and  diminutive  :  whence  we  could  wifh  the  writer  had 
taken  a  more  curfory  view  of  a  city,  the  ancient  hiflory  of  which 
can  only  be  perufed  with  pleafure  by  the  partial  natives.     We 
cannot  clofe  this  fhort  account  of  the  prefent  hiliory  of  Bolog- 
na, without  making  one  obfervation,  which   may  appear  pecu- 
liar and  partial   to  the  bigotted  reader;  it  is,  that  Hates  which 
have  been  governed  by  bifhops  and    other  ecclcfiaftics  feldom 
furnifh  matter,  either  of  entertainment  or  inftruftion,  for  rea- 
fons  very  obvious  ;  and  this,  in  particular,  we  aflign  as  a  prin- 
cipal caufe,  why  the  annals  of  Bologna  arc  fo  perfedly  barren 
and  infipid. 

Parma  andPlacentia  fliinewith  more  luftre,  and  yield  greater 
amufement;  poffibly  becaufe  this  united  principality  afforded 
more  fcope  for  individuals  to  diftinguifii  themfelves.  The  re- 
volutions of  this  Hate  had  more  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Italy,  and  it  produced  generals  and  flatefmen,  who  make  a  very 
confiderahle  figure  rn  hiltory.  The  Life  of  Ranuccio  JL  fur- 
nifhes  a  variety  of  curious  incidents,  which  are  extremely  well 
related  by  our  hiflorians. 

*  Ranuccio  U.  duke  of  Parma,  in  his  own  perfon,  was  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  of  his  age.  His  manner  of  liv-^ 
5ng  was  elegantly  fimple  ;  and  he  had  no  exterior  marks  of 
grcatnefs  about  him,  that  could  diftinguifh  him  from  another 
gentleman.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  court  was  magnificent 
and  cxpenfiye,  bevond  what  could  have  been  expected  from  his 
revenue.  Though  he  had  not  applied  much  to  ftudy,  yet  he 
laid  out  great  fums  in  purchafing  valuable  manufcripts,  and 
rther  curiofitjec,  for  his  library;  and  he  employed  a  Carmelite 
friar,  who  raufacked  all  Europe  for  thofe  kinds  of  purchafes. 
He  employed  the  famous  father  Coronelli,  at  Venice,  rp  m^ke 
him  a  pair  of  globes,  the  then  largefr  in  the  world  ;  but  the 
good  cordelier  having  conftruiSted  and  finilhed  thena  within  his 
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own  cloifter,  was  obliged  to  take  down  the  wall  before  ihcy 
could  be  carried  to  Parma.  Some  incidents  in  this  duke*s  life 
will  more  effcdttially  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  true  charac- 
ter, than  any  other  defcription  of  it  can  communicate. 

*  He  had  at  his  court  un  officer,  under  the  title  of  purveyor- 
f^eneral  of  his  honiliold.  This  officer  was  a  foreigner  ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  decent  affurance,  the  duke,  who  always  con- 
verfed  in  perfon  with  thofe  he  employed,  even  in  the  nieaneft 
Nations  about  his  palace,  raifed  him  by  degrees  to  the  purvey- 
orOiip.  His  behaviour,  in  this  ftation,  was  fo  exaft,  regular, 
and  inofTenfive,  that  he  acquired  the  good  will  of  all  the  court, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  rtiafler  ;  and  lived  feveral  years  in  great 
affluence  and  credit,  without  fo  much  as  being  fufpefled  of  the 
finalleft  mifconduift.  At  lafl:  he  fell  Tick  ;  and  apprehending 
his  difeafe  to  be  mortal,  he  found  means  mod  earnertly  to  re- 
t]ueft  the  duke  to  fend  feme  perfon,  whom  he  could  rely  on, 
to  receive  an  information  that  greatly  concerned  his  highnefs. 
The  duke  accordingly  fent  to  him  one  of  his  gentlemen  ;  to 
whom  the  purveyor  confeH^d,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  his 
employment  under  the  duke,  he  had  embezzled  iminenfe  fums, 
by  applying  them  to  his  private  pocket ;  and  earnefriy  begged 
the  gentleman  to  afk  the  duke  to  forgive  him,  and  to  feize  upon 
all  the  eftates  he  was  to  leave  behind  him,  which,  he  faid,  fell 
fiiort  of  the  fums  of  which  he  had  defrauded  him.  He,  at  the 
fame  time,  gave  the  gentleman  an  inventory  of  all  his  hcufe- 
Iiold  furniture,  and  other  goods,  to  be  delivered  to  the  duke, 
that  he  might  enter  into  immediate  pollelhon  of  them,  as  the 
only  fatisfadion  he  could  make  for  his  embezzlements.  The 
gentleman  executed  the  commiOion  he  was  charged  with  ;  and 
the  duke,  having  heard  him  with  great  attantion,  defired  him 
to  return  to  the  Tick  man,  and  to  acquaint  him,  ia  his  name, 
that  he  readily  forgave  him  all  his  embezzlements;  and  that, 
fo  far  from  accepting  of  his  eflate,  he  left  him  at  free  liberty  to 
difpofe  of  it  as  he  pleafed,  which  favours  he  granted  him  in 
Gonfideration  of  the  falutary  example  he  fet  to  his  other  (tr- 
vants  :  "Learn  from  this  perfon  (faid  he, .  turning  to  thofe 
about  him)  to  become  honefb  men  ;  and,  p.t  leafl,  in  your  lail 
hours,  to  difburden  your  confciences.  1  make  no  doubt,  con- 
tinued he,  that  matiy  of  you  are  as  culpable  as  this  purveyor, 
whom  you  fee  1  have  treated  fo  fa v/nirably  ;  and  if,  inllead  of 
referving  your  confedions  to  your  laft  moments,  ye  will,  ever/ 
firftday  of  the  year,  when  you  come  to  pay  your  complimersts 
to  me,  confefs,  at  the  fame  time,  the  particulars  of  ail  the  (lij  s 
and  embezzlements  you  have  been  guilty  of,  and  which  I  knov 
is  not  in  my  power  either  to  prevent  or  to  prove,  1  will,  upo  1 
my  honour,  forgive  ye,  in  the  fsme  manner  as  I  have  forgiv  n 
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tfiis  purveyor.  Think  of  what  I  have  faid  ;  for,  I  do  a(rur(r 
ye,  my  abfolution,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of 
the  pope  liimfelf.  He  never  abfolves,  without  obliging  the 
party  to  make  reftitution  j  hut  ye  fiiall  have  my  pardon  without 
any  fuch  condition.'* 

*  Ranucciolf.  notv.-ithftanding  his  great  and  amiable  quali- 
ties, had  his  weaknefT.s  Ukewife,  as  appears  from  the  choice  he 
made  of  Giofeppino  an  Italian  finger,  and  an  eunuch,  to  be 
his  firft  minifter.  This  Giofeppino  was  the  favourite  of  a  Ve- 
netian courrezan,  named  Madelona,  who  was  rich,  and  vvha 
fupported  hinv  at  a  vaft  expence.  The  cullom  is  at  Parma,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  after  a  certain  time  of  night,  to  ftiut  the 
gates,  and  every  perfon  then  admitted,  muft  fend  in  his  name 
and  quality  to  an  ofHcer,  who  wairs  at  the  gate  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  he  makes  his  report  to  his  m.afler  of  all  who  enter. 
Giofeppino  and  Madelona,  in  one  of  their  excurfions,  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Parma  fo  l?.te,  that  they  \^ere  obliged  to  fend  ia 
their  names,  and  the  duke  in  the  morning  crdertd  them  to  at- 
tend him.  Kis  coui  tiers  imagined  that  he  intended  to  punifli 
«rto  reprimand  them  for  the  lewdne.fs  of  their  lives;  but  they 
were  furprized  to  fee  the  courteous  manner  with  which  he  re- 
ceived them.  Giorej)pino's  prefence  had  prepoiVcflld  him  in  his. 
favour  ;  and  entering  into  converfation  with  him,  he  foon  per- 
ceived that  he  underftood  politics  as  well  as  mufic,  and  that  he 
•was  not  infefted  with  that  levity  which  is  fo  common  to  the  Ita- 
lian muficians.  In  Ihort,  the  duke  offered  him  a  fettlementat 
his  court ;  and  perceiving  that  he  made  fomc  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  Madelona,  he  offered  to  entertain  her  likewife,  and  to- 
treat  her,  in  every  refpecl,  as  Giofeppino's  wife.  The  bargairv 
was  foon  flruck ;  and  the  duke  not  only  performed  all  he  had 
promifed,  but  provided  handfomely  for  Giofeppino's  two  bro- 
thers, giving  one  of  them  a  commillion  in  his  own  guards,  and 
the  other  a  living  in  the  church.  After  this,  Madelona  wifely- 
retired  to  a  nunnery,  where  the  duke  ftiil  continued  her  ap- 
pointment. 

'  As  to  Giofeppino,  he  (hewed  himfelf  not  unworthy  of  the 
duke's  pp'iiality  in  his  favour.  A  magnificent  palace  was. 
eredled  for  him,  with  a  communication,  by  a  covered  gallery,. 
with  that  of  the  duke  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  he  acquired  a  much 
larger  eftate,  than  could  have  been  expedled  to  be  amafTed  ia 
the  fervice  of  a  duke  of  Parma.  The  duke  was  fp  far  from 
difcovering  any  uneafmefs  on  that  account,  that  he  advifed  his 
favourite  to  lay  out  his  money  in  purchafing  land,  but  not  in 
the  Parmefan,  left  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  fiiould  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count for  the  riches  he  had  acquired.  Giofoppino  accordingly 
purchafed  an  eflatein  the  Milanefe,  and  was  created  a  count  by 
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*he  title  of  Calvi,  the  name  of  his  father,  who  was  a  poor 
taylor  in  Pavia.  In  other  refpedls,  Giofeppino  behaved  with 
the  moft  profound  fubminion  to  the  duke,  his  family,  and 
court.  But  all  his  caution  could  not  guard  him  from  ene- 
mies amongft  the  nobility,  who  flill  looked  upon  him  as  an 
iipftart.' 

At  the  time  the  duke*s  fon  was  contra£led  to  the  princefs  of 
Neuberg,  Ranuccio  exhibited  a  *  proof  of  his  wifdom  and 
good  fenfe,  by  mortifying  his  favourite,  upon  the  only  occa- 
fion  in  which  he  feemed  to  have  forgot  the  meannefs  of  his 
birth  and  circumftances.  The  duke  had  given  orders  for  mak- 
ing the  moft  magnificent  preparations  for  celebrating  his  fon's 
nuptials  ;  and  had  committed  to  the  marquis  of  Rangone,  a 
nobleman  of  great  quality  and  eftate,  the  care  of  repairing  his 
celebrated  theatre  at  Parma,  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  pom- 
pous entertainments.  The  marquis  accepted  of  the  charge  ; 
but  the  theatre  being  very  much  out  of  order,  and  the  time  al- 
lotted for  repairing  it  being  but  fhort,  he  ordered  the  work- 
men to  admit  no  perfon  within  it,  but  thofe  who  came  along 
with  the  duke  and  his  fons.  Giofeppino  prefented  himfelf  oi>e 
day,  and  demanded  admittance,  which  was  refufed  him  by  one 
of  Rangone's  fervants,  though  theminifter,  at  the  fame  time,  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  name  and  quality.  The  fervant  anfwer- 
cd,  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  both ;  but  that  noblemen  of 
much  greater  rank  had  been  refufed  admittance,  and  that  he 
Diuft  obey  his  orders.  This  affront  drove  Giofeppino  from  his 
ufual  moderation  ;  and  after  threatening  to  cane  the  fervant  the 
firft  time  he  met  him,  he  withdrew.  When  the  marquis  of 
Rangone  heard  of  what  had  pafled,,  he  difmiffed  all  the  work- 
men ;  and  ordering  the  theatre  to  t^e  locked  up,  he  carried  the 
keys  to  the  duke,  and  defired  his  highnefs  to  excufe  him  from 
having  any  more  cogctrn  with  the  reparation  of  the  theatre. 
The  duke  was  amazed  at  his  requell^  but  was  foon  informed 
of  the  whole  affair  by  the  marquis,  in  terms  that  put  the  duke 
in  mind  of  his  minifter's  original  meannefs,  and  of  his  pre- 
fumption  in  threatening  to  beat  his  fervant  for  doing  his  duty  ; 
adding,  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  foon  would  have  in- 
folence  enough  to  threaten  the  fame  to  himfelf  for  having 
given   the  order. 

*  A  prince  not  poffeffed  of  Ranucclo's  wifdom  and  modera- 
tion would  have  been  offended  at  the  freedom  with  whjch  the 
marquis  treated  his  favourite's  perfon  and  chara^er.  Ranuccio, 
on  the  other  hand,  difcovcred  no  maiks  of  difpleafure  ;  but 
after  calmly  examining  the  affair,  he  found  it  to  be  as  the  mar- 
quis had  repreltnted  it.  The  offence  was  of  too  flight  a  na- 
,4^rje  to  deferve  a  feverc  pnnilhment ;  and  yet  there  was  a  kind 
^t   \  '  xaf 
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of  neccfHty  for  fatisfying  the  marquis,  and  humbling  the  fa- 
vourite at  the  fame  time.  He  therefore  prevailed  with  the 
marquis  to  refu me  his  charge,  and  promifed  him  fatisfaftion. 
jNext  day  the  marquis,  as  ufual,  continued  to  give  direQions 
about  the  reparations  of  the  theatre;  and  the  duke  ordered  fe- 
vetal  of  the  courtiers  to  attend  him,  and  amongft  others  Gio- 
feppino  ;  but  ordered  him  to  be  the  laft  of  all  his  train  who 
iliould  enter  the  theatre,  When  the  marquis  came  to  receive 
the  duke,  all  the  attendants  were  admitted  but  Gicieppino,  in 
xvhofe  face  the  door  was  Ihur.  This  was  what  the  duke  had 
forefeen  and  fufpeftcd ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  repeating  his  vifit 
in  the  fame  manner,  Giofeppino  received  the  fame  affrontive 
exclufion.  In  a  few  days  after  the  fame  experiment  was  re- 
peated, when  tlie  marquis,  thinking  that  he  had  done  enough 
to  mortify  the  favourite,  and  beginning  now  to  undeiftand  the 
fluke's  meaning,  faluted  him  by  the  name  of  flgnior  Giofep- 
pino, and  told  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  enter;  and  thus 
tlie  quarrel  ended,  without  the  duke  appearing  to  take  the  leaft 
concern  in  it. 

*  The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  prince  Edward  and 
lils  bride,  was  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  that  for  fome  cen- 
turies had  been  exhibited  in  Italy.  Rich  prefcnts,  according 
to  their  refpeflive  qualities,  were  made  to  all  the  Germans  of 
cither  fex  who  accompanied  the  bride.  The  feafts,  entertain- 
ments, and  fhews  of  all  kinds,  which  lafted  for  fome  weeks, 
v;ere  equally  pompous  and  ingenious ;  but  a  defcription  of  par- 
ticulars does  not'come  within  our  defign,  though  volumes  were 
fill-d  with  thede^cripfioo  of  them  ;  and  the  marriage  of  theprin- 
cefsDorotha  of  Neuberg,  is  to  this  day  talked  of  amongft  the 

X  Italians  as  the  maOer-piece  of  all  magnificence  of  that  kind. 

•  But  notwithftanding  Ranuccio's  gentlenefs  and  politenefs, 
no  prince  knew  better  than  he  did  what  was  due  to  his  rank, 
fand  to  the  decorum  of  a  court.  His  brother,  prince  Alexander 
I'arnefe,  while  he  was  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  had  by  his  miftrefs  a   natural  fon  called  after 

.  Ills  own  name.  This  young  gentleman  was  educated  at  Par- 
rna,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the 
jcpiallry  of  his  father,  who  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  held  an  employment  in  Spain.  U-pon  the  marriage 
of  prince  Fdward,,  the  duke  of  Parma  gave  Don  Alexander, 
ibrfo  the  young  gentleman  was  called,  a  poft  about  the  perfori 
of  the  princefs,  and  his  ^\\\z  prefence  and  accomplifhments  foon 
hrouoht  him' to  be  dillinguifhed  by  a  Parmefan  countefs,  one 
of  the  mofl  illuflrious  ladies  in  all  the  duke's  dominions.  As 
The  lady  was  married,  their  inteicourfe became  fcandalous,  and 
ft  foon  reached  the  duke's  ears.     As  he  was  extremely  delicate 
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in  thofc  matters,  he  at  firft  reprimanded  Don  Alexander,  being 
Avilling  to  make  allowances  for  his  youth  ;  but  the  fcandal  of 
the  intrigue  daily  encreafing,  he  treated  him  with  rougher  lan- 
guage, and  threatened,  if  he  perfevered,  to  difqualify  him  from 
all  future  commerce  with  womankind.  He  ordered,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  when  the  dutchefs  came  to  the  opera,  fhefhould 
be  placed  in  a  box  oppofite  to  his  own,  that  her  gallant  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  entertaining  her.  The  lovers  found 
means  partly  to  elude  even  this  precaution  ;  but  being  impa- 
tient of  reftraint,  they  at  laft  agreed  to  make  an  elopement, 
and  to  fly  to  Naples,  where  they  might  enjoy  themfelves  in  fe- 
-curity.  Don  Alexander  accordingly  repaired  to  jhe  lady's 
country-feat,  in  the  difguife  of  a  poftilion;  and  on  pretence 
that  he  was  fent  for  her  by  her  hu/band,  who  was  then  in  Par- 
naa,  he  carried  her  off,  and  they  made  the  befl:  of  their  way  to 
Naples.  They  had  been  gone  two  days  before  the  duke  heard 
of  their  flight ;  and  being  highly  provoked  by  the  young  man's 
temerity,  he  difpatched  exprefles  to  the  governors  of  the  chief 
cities  in  Lombardy  and  theRomagna,  through  which  it  was  moft 
probable  they  would  pafs,  with  a  defcription  of  their  drefl'es 
and  perfons,  intreating  them  to  ftop  the  fugitives.  Itwai  not 
]ong  before  they  were  flopped  at  Ancona  ;  and  the  duke  no 
fboner  heard  that  they  were  incuftody,  than  he  fent  two  coaches, 
with  proper  guards,  to  condud  them  to  Parma;  but  with  orders, 
that  they  fiiould  not  be  fuffered  to  fpeak  to  each  other  during 
the  journey.  In  this  he  was  pundlually  obeyed ;  and  upon 
their  arrival  at  Parma,  the  lover  was  condem.ned  by  the  duke 
to  perpetual  impvifonmeut,  and  the  lady  topafe  the  reft  of  her 
days  in  a  cloifter. 

*  But  the  mofl:  diftinguifhed  public  adlion  of  this  duke's  life, 
was  his  eflablifhino;  the  fair  of  Placentia.  This  fair  ufed  to  be 
held  in  Genoa,  to  which  all  the  merchants  of  Italy  reforted 
once  a  year,  and  tranfafted  their  afi^airs.  But  the  difficulty  of 
pafling  to  Genoa  by  land,  on  account  of  the  vafl:  mountains 
with  which  that  city  is  furrounded,  being  a  prodigious  difcou- 
ragement  to  the  merchants,  Ranuccio  formed  the  noble  projeft 
of  transferring  the  fair  to  Placenza.  He  no  fooner  made  the 
propofal,  than  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  by  all  the  traders 
of  Italy ;  and  for  their  conveniency,  he  ordered  above  three' 
hundred  booths  to  be  built  in  the  ftreets  of  Placenza  ;  and 
during  the  fair  he  appointed  guards  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
wares  they  contained.  But  as  the  refort  of  wealthy  bankers  to 
the  fair  was  its  principal  fupport,  the  duke,  with  a  magnifi- 
cence peculiar  to  himfelf,  fent  to  Florence,  and  all  the  other 
trading  cities  in  Lombardy  and  the  Romagna,  coaches  and 
6^?V  carriages  for  conveying  them  to  Placenza,  where  they 
'    £  e  ^  wer^ 
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were  lodged  all  the  time  of  the  fair,  at  his  expence,  and  every 
night  entertained  with  elegant  exhibitions  of  plays,  operas, 
and  other  entertanments  of  mufic.  All  was  performed  in  the 
higheft  tafte  of  politentfs  as  well  a§  hofpitality  ;  fo  that  thofe 
merchants  appear  to  be  invited  rather  to  a  court,  as  the  gueft 
of  a  great  prince,  than  to  a  fair,  as  merchants  tranfading  their 
own  bufmefs. 

*  In  like  manner  the  du]ie  rendered  his  dominions  the  refi- 
dence  and  delight  of  the  Italian  princes  and  nobility.  After  the 
fair  0^  Placenza  was  over,  the  operas  ftill  continued;  and  as 
the  duke  was  hiir.fclf  a  great  judge  of  mufic,  the  favourite  en- 
tertainment of  the  Italians,  none  but  the  fineft  voices  and  per- 
formers were  admitted.  All  the  expence  was  defrayed  by  the 
duke,  who  was  fo  good  an  geconomill,  that  his  guefts  were  afto- 
riihed  at  his  magnificence,  his  ordinary  revenues  not  being 
computed  to  amount  to  above  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  He  found  means,  however,  by  the  great  concourfe  of 
nobility  and  merchants,  whom  he  brought  to  his  dominions,  to 
raife  a  risvenue  far  exceeding  that  fum,  without  opprelfing  his 
fubjed.  But  though  he  defrayed  all  the  charges  of  his  opera 
and  theatre,  by  paying  the  pci  formers  of  every  kind,  as  well 
as  providing  drefles  and  machinery,  yet  he  fuffered  Giofeppino, 
foon  after  he  came  into  his  favour,  to  be  the  manager  of  the 
whole,  and  even  to  take  money  for  the  boxes  at  the  opera, 
This  amounted  to  about  a  thouiiand  pounds  a  year  clear  to  the 
favourite.  But  it  drew  upon  him  fo  much  envy  and  ill-will 
from  the  other  performers  ;  and  the  public  was  fo  much  dif- 
gulled  at  feeing  the  fame  perfon  a6l  in  the  double  capacity  of 
minifier  and  mufician,  that  he  rcfigned  the  management.  After 
all,  however,  we  have  faid  of  this  duke  Ranuccio's  magnifi- 
cence and  generofjty,  he  had  his  frugal  and  faving  hours. 
When  he  adled  in  the  charafter  of  a  fovereign  prince,  he  re- 
quired from  all  his  Servants  and  courtiers,  the  ftrideH:  obfer- 
vance  of  forms  in  their  feveral  degrees  ;  and  they  who  were 
negligent  in  any  part  of  their  duty,  were  always  fure  of  hav- 
ing fome  marks  of  liis  refentnienr.  This  made  all  about  him 
fo  attentive  to  their  duties,  that  no  prince  was  ever  known  to 
be  better  ferved.  But  Ranucciu  fpent  the  far  grater  part  of  his 
time  as  a  private  gentleman,  without  the  fmalleft  diftindlion  of 
drefs  or  attendance.  He  convcrfed  eafily  and  familiarly  with  all 
whom  he  went  to  vifir,  or  who  came  to  vifit  him.  His  table 
was  then  ferved  like  that  of  a  private  perfon  ;  and  they  who 
trembled  before  him  on  days  of  ceremony,  were  charmed  with 
his  converfation,  his  aftabilify,  and  good-nature,  as  a  private 
perfon.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  d::ys  be  was  troubled 
syith  ^n  impofthume  in  his  leg,  which  the  phyucians  attributed 

to 
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to  his  exceflive  eating  of  Parmefan  cheefe ;  but  they  could  not 
perfuade  him  to  abftain  from  it.  His  diforders,  therefore,  mul- 
tiplied fo  greatly,  that  hi!>  fubjefls  thought  his  life  was  prolong' 
Cd  by  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  faints.  The  count  de  An- 
guifciola  was  then  his  refident  at  the  court  of  Paris,  where 
Lewis  XIV.  one  day  enquired  after  the  health  of  the  duke  his 
^nafter;  the  count  anfwered,  "  That  he  had  been  miraculoufly 
recovered  by  the  intercefiion  of  a  certain  faint."  "  You  Ita- 
lians (replied  the  king)  are  fond  of  being  under  obligations  to 
heaven,  and  run  fo  much  in  debt  to  the  faints,  that  I  am  afraid 
you  will  foon  prove  infolvent."  But  after  many  efcapes  he  at 
l.aft:  died  in  the  year  1694.' 

This  fpecimen  evinces,  that  the  hiftory  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  may  be  read  without  languor.  We  are  aftonifhed  to  find 
the  late  war  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  fucceffion  of  this 
dutchy,  minutely  related,  without  a  fingle  reference  to  thofe 
elegant  Latin  commentaries,  which  rival  the  beft  produftions 
of  the  Auguftan  age. 

Next  follows  the  hiftory  of  Geneva  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
our  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  confulted  any  other  autho- 
rity than  Spon,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  republic. 

Whence  they  drew  their  materials  for  later  times,  we  know  not, 
ps  they  have  not  condefcended  to  quote  any  modern  writer,  al- 
though Mr.  Keate,  in  our  opinion,  deferved  their  particular 
notice.  This  ingenious  author,  indeed,  is  very  fuccin6l  in  his 
hiftorical  narrative  ;  and  we  fliould  not  be  forry  if  the  writers 
of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  had  followed  his  example,  and  en- 
larged more  with  him  upon  the  admirable  conftitution  of  this 
celebrated  little  republic,  which  alone  can  be  thought  either 
curious  or  ufefuj.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  fkimmed  over 
what  we  ihould  deem  moft  interefting,  and  contented  them- 
felves  with  a  detail  of  tranfaflions,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  re- 
tain in  the  memory,  and  would,  at  leaft,  prove  but  an  unne- 
ceflary  incumbrance. 

The  hiftory  of  Milan  will  yield  pleafure  to  all  who  have  not 
copfulted  the  account  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  of  the 
pontiffs  given  in  the  former  volumes  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
Our  authors,  in  order  to  maintain  a  regular  feries  of  events, 
have  been  forced  to  repeat  a  great  number  of  the  moft  ftriking 
tranfadions ;  a  blemifti  rather  chargeable  on  the  nature  of  the 
\vork  than  upon  the  writers. 

The  affairs  of  Modena,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua,  are  treated 
)vith  becoming  brevity,  without  the  omilTion  of  any  thing  con- 
ducive to  a  fatisfadory  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  thofe  petty 
Itates ;  but  our  authors  have  judicioufly  defcended  to  more 
jpiuutenefs  in  the  hiftory  of  Savoy,  as  a  dutchy  which  weighs 

heavier 
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heavier  In  the  fcale  of  Italian  powers,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe. 
Here  we  meet  with  a  regular  fucceflion,  and  accurate  account, 
of  the  feveral  princes  who  governed  this  dutchy  for  more  than 
the  fpace  of  feven  centuries. 

We  fhall  clofethis  article  with  the  following  very  juft  and  not 
inelegant  charafler  of  the  celebrated  Viiflor  Amadeus  II.  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  father  to  his  prefent  Sardinian  majefty. 

•  Vidor  Amadeus  was  the  moft  extraordinary  charader,  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  politic  prince  of  his  age. 
Till  the  finifhing  fcene  of  his  life  he  had  difcovered  few  human 
frailties,  and  many  great  qualities.  He  confidered  his  near  fa- 
niily-conneftions  with  France  as  tending  only  to  render  him  a 
precarious  dependant  on  that  crown  ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
been  refolved  rather  to  give  up  all,  than  to  live  in  that  cha- 
rader.  The  emperor  and  the  kings  of  Spain  would  have  treated 
him  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  he  ftudied  the  intereits  of  all  the 
powers  in  the  great  alliance  with  fo  much  fagacity,  that,  tho' 
at  variance  with  one  another  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
though  I'le  many  calamities  his  dominions  had  fullained,  left 
him  but  little  real  power,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  nor  only  giv- 
ing him  a  kingdom,  though  an  inconfiderable  one,  but  in  ex- 
tending his  dominions  on  the  continent,  far  beyond  thofe  that 
liad  been  enjoyed  by  the  greateft  of  his  anceilors.  We  are  not 
to  place  the  difficulties  and  lolTes  he  met  with,  during  the  courfe 
of  a  fifty  years  reign,  to  his  intrigues  or  ambition,  but  to  the 
conveniency  which  the  three  great  potentates  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  found  in  becoming  mafters  of  his  domi- 
nions. Bur,  after  all,  it  was  owing  to  the  friendfhip  and  po- 
licy of  Great  Britain*  that  he  \di  his  fon  in  a  refpedlable  con- 
dition as  a  fovereign  prince.' 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  is  valuable  for  the  care  and 
accuracy  of  the  writers,  as  well  as  becaufe  it  contains  the  com- 
plete hiftory  of  a  number  of  little  ftates,  almoft  intirely  un- 
known to  the  Englifh  reader. 


Art.  II.     ARe'vienu    of   Mr.  Pitt*j  AdrniniJIration,      S^-o.    Pr» 
zs.  bd.     Kearfly. 

TH  E  profefled  defign  of  this  writer  is  to  vindicate  the  ad- 
minirtration  of  the  late  minifter,  extol  his  meafures  in  a 
public  capacity,  blazon  out  his  private  virtues,  found  aloud  his 
magnanimity,  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotifm  ;  encreafe  his 
popularity,  magnify  his  virtues,  and  expunge  thofe  ftains  on  his 
chara£ler,  arifing  from  the  fuppofed  inconfiftency  between  his 
no.aducl  cind  his  principles,     Ths  degree  of  credit  due  to  the 

authority" 
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;authonty  of  an  acknowledj;ed  panegyrilt,  muft  befiibmitted  to 
the  reader  :  few  men,  we  believe,  judged  of  the  real  charafter 
of  Trajan,  from  the  amiable  portrait  of  that  prince,  drawn  by 
the  elegant  Pliny,  whofe  chief  bufincfs  it  was  to  pleafe,  and 
be  admired.  If  the  Englifll  orator  had  the  fame  objefts  in 
view,  we  apprehend  he  will  find  himfelf  difappointed.  The 
ear  of  underftanding  can  never  be  tickled  with  fordid  grofs  adu- 
lation, nor  the  judgment  captivated  with  falfe  reafoning,  falfe 
fads,  falfe  Englilh,  verbofity,  and  drained  incongruous  meta- 
phors, which  ferve  only  to  expofe  the  lafcivious  impotent  ima- 
gination 6f  the  writer. 

He  fets  out  \vith  a  fhort  (ketch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  education,  rife, 
and  chara<5\er,  which  we  regard  as  the  moll  impartial  and  beft 
written  palfage  in  the  whole  performance,  for  which  reafon' we 
ftiall  prefent  it  to  our  readers. 

*  There  is  no  period  in  our  hiflory  more  interefting  than 
Mr.  Pitt's  adminiltration  ;  nor  any  that  has  been  more  glorious. 
It  exhibits  art  unparallelled  feries  of  furprifing  events  ;  a  won- 
derful and  extenfive  fcene  of  vidory  and  fuccefs ;  an  amazing 
view  of  minillerial  abilities  and  penetration;  a  full  exertion  of 
the  fecret  fprings  of  adion,  in  both  ofFenfive  and  political 
meafures;  an  indefatigable  attachment  to  bufinefs,  prompted 
and  guided  by  the  llridelt  principles  of  duty,  honour,  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  a  patriotic  zeal,  that  difFufed  a  noble  thirft  for 
glory  and  conqueft  wherever  the  Britifh  arms  adventured.- — — 
This  is  the  public  opinion  ;  the  opinion  of  all  candid  and  inde- 
pendent men,  who  are  not  attached  to  any  party,  nor  have  any 
interfeft  to  gratify  ;  but  fpeak  their  fentiments  as  naturally 
arifihg  from  a  rcfledion  of  the  many  fervices  this  nation  has  re- 
ceived during  his  adminiflraiion. 

*  He  was  early  inftruded  in  a  political  and  virtuous  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  bleflings  of  this  conftitution ;  and 
it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  his  abilities  for  the  management  of 
government  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  make  his  afliftance  ne- 
ceflary;  but  his  eftate  at  that  time  did  but  barely  qualify  him  to 
hold  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  His  friends  procured 
him  a  commilfion  in  the  army,  and  he  was  appointed  a  cornet 
of  hOrfe>  which  poft  he  held,  till  having  in  1737  fupported  a 
motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  augmenting  the  Prince  of 
y/ales's  falary,  he  was  difmifled ;  or,  as  he  himfelf  hath  term- 
ed it,  "  corruption  (looped  fo  low  as  to  take  the  llandard  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  cornet."  Being  diverted  of  public  pay,  he  vir- 
tuoufiy  circumfcribed  his  expences  within  the  limits  of  his  in- 
come ;  for  being  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  allied  to 
feveral  noble  ones,  he  thought  it  incumbent  to  preferve  the 
/uftrc  derived  from  both  :  in  private  he  was  frugal,  temperate, 
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honeft,  fincere,  and  benevolent ;  in  public,  where  is  to  be  found 
his  more  fubltantial  praife,  he  was  naturally  free,  brave,  and 
uncorrupt. — If  it  ftiould  be  afked,  how  can  fuch  a  man  have 
enemies  ?  it  may  be  afked  in  reply,  how  can  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  villain  ? — The  honeft  and  well-meaning  part  of  the 
nation  are  not  his  enemies ;  he  is  only  obnoxious  to  certain  cal- 
lous hearts,  who  cannot  withftand  the  force  of  truth.  His 
fpirit  and  abilities  engaged  him  to  revenge  the  unconlHtutional 
infult  offered  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  through  his  per- 
fon.  In  thofe  corrupt  and  daftardly  times  he  ftood  up  with 
the  few  that  were  infpired  by  virtue,  and  poured  forth  fuch 
torrents  of  eloquence  and  patriotifm,  asftruckdumbthe  tongues 
of  thofe  injirumenta  regni^  thofe  tools  of  ftate,  who  had  engaged 
to  oppofe  the  genius  of  Britain.  By  fuch  powers  having  ren- 
dered himfelf  particular  and  remarkable,  it  was  conHdered  and 
advifed  as  a  prudent  meafure,  to  bring  over,  or  at  leaft  filence, 
filch  an  orator,  and  to  have  the  external  affedation  of  employ- 
ing  men  of  undoubted  honefty  and  abilities;  therefore  he  was 
at  that  critical  period  (1746)  when  the  two  brothers  and  their 
coadjutors  refumed  their  places,  appointed  vice- treafurer  of  Ire- 
land, and  foon  after  pay-mafter  general  of  the  forces,  and 
fworn  a  privy-counfellor.  In  his  office  of  pay -mailer  he  was 
iiill  governed  by  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  fteady  and  uniform 
adherence  to  honour  and  honefly ;  he  refufed  certain  gratuities 
common  to  his  poft,  and  he  introduced  a  great  reformation 
into  it :  even  his  warmefl  enemies  do  to  this  day  acknowledge 
hs  behaved  uncorruptly  in  office.  It  was  by  thefe  ads  of  ftrid 
jufticc  and  virtue,  that  he  acquired  an  unj)a'rallelled  popularity 
and  unlimited  confidence.' 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  dlfgraces  which 
preceded  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration,  and  to  paint,  in  the  ftrongeft 
colours,  that  general  fpirit  of  enterprize  which  immediately 
fucceeded  his  acceptance  of  the  feals.  The  relation  of  military 
affairs  is  extremely  confufed,  languid,  and  imperfed  ;  and  we 
think  it  but  a  lame  compliment  to  our  gallant  land  and  fea  of- 
ficers, whofe  intrepidity  he  highly  extols,  that  the  fall  of  Louif- 
"bourg,  Quebec,  Goree,  Senegal,  and  our  other  conquefls, 
Ihould  be  afcribed  intirely  to  his  hero,  although,  in  fad,  they 
were  the  natural  confequences  of  the  exertion  of  Britifh  valour, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  rouze,  but  is  irrefiftible  when  impelled 
to  adion. 

It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  our  author's  apology  for  Mr. 
Pitt's  involving  the  nation  deeper  in  continental  connedions  than 
had  been  done  by  any  former  minifter.  He  dare  not  deny, 
what  all  the  world  allows,  that  Germany  has  been  a  millflone 
round  jtlie  neck  of  Great  Britain^  which  hath  plunged  her  into 
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the  abyfs  of  diftrefs,  and  the  very  bottom  of  pubfic  credit.  Htf 
even  admits,  that  no  man  was  more  fenfibleof  thefe  pernicious 
meafures  than  Mr.  Pitt ;  yet  the  moment  he  grafped  the  feah 
they  became  necelFary,  and  France  could  not  be  fo  cffedually 
annoyed  as  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  and  on  her  coafts  by  a  pa- 
rade of  fhipping,  which  gave  birth  to  anew  kind  of  war,  called 
littoral.  What  fums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  (kir- 
mi(hes  on  the  coaft,  that  terminated  in  the  redu6lion  of  a  barren 
ufclefs  ifland,  our  taxes,  loans,  and  public  debts,  fufficiently 
declare.  What  benefit  refuUed  from  the  prodigious  army  main- 
tained in  Germany,  the  fituation  of  duke  Ferdinand,  at  the 
very  time  of  a  late  critical  refjgnation,  manifefts.  *  At  this 
time  (fays  our  writer)  the  efforts  for  fupporting  the  German 
war  were  brought  to  their  nice  criteriou.  Either  England  mulfc 
fupport  Pruflia  and  defend  Hanover,  or  both  muft  fall  ;  for  the 
confederacy  was  fo  powerful  againft  them,  that  without  the  af- 
fillance  of  England  they  could  not  be  able  to  ftand  againft  their 
numerous  enemies  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  now  faw,  that  he  muft  either 
(with  the  reft  of  the  king's  fervants,  who  were  attached  to 
Germany)  enter  into  the  trammels  of  Germanic  meafures,  or 
quit  the  helm  of  the  adminiftration.  Here  was  a  ftrong  con- 
flict between  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign,  and  the 
principles  which  he  had  plighted  to  the  people.  It  will  be  hard 
to  diftinguifh,  in  a  government  like  ours,  whether  it  is  greater 
patriotifmin  a  minifterto  be  continually  oppofing  an  aged  mo- 
narch, in  fome  alien,  but  favourite  meafures  j  or  to  acquiefce 
in  them,  and  thereby  procure  harmony  and  unanimity  amongft 
all  his  fervants  and  fubjefls.  In  a  defpotic  government,  it  is 
true,  a  minifter  is  obliged  to  purfue,  and  endeavour  to  accom- 
pliih,  whatever  are  his  fovereign's  political  views;  but  in  a  royal 
republic  (like  Great  Britain)  a  minifter  may  oppofe  whatever  he 
thinks  is  unconftitutional  or  prejudicial  to  the  national  intereft. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  long  oppofed  German  meafures  ;  he  had  oppofed 
them  till  he  faw  oppofition  was  vain  ;  and  that  whoever  was 
Cncerely  defirous  of  purfuing  the  interefts  of  England,  muft 
facrifice  fome  points  and  Come  opinions  to  Germany,  to  prevent 
Britifh  meafures,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  being  im- 
peded :  he  faw  that  the  beft  way  was  to  acquiefce ;  for  while  he 
adhered  to  Britifh  meafures  o«/v,  unanimity  would  never  be  efta- 
bliflied  in  the  king's  council :  it  was  apparent,  Britain  muft  ine- 
vitably be  connected  with  Germany,  as  long  as  the  fame  perfon 
is  king  of  England  and  eledtor  of  Hanover.  This  channel  be- 
ing unavoidable,  the  only  thing  that  a  good  patriot  could  do, 
was  to  aim  at  making  itoffervice  to  Britain  :  aftiortconfideration 
pointed  out  the  method  j  it  muft  be  heartily  entered  into  :  the 
attention  and  troops  of  France  muft  be  diverted  as  much  as 
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poflible  that  way,  to  make  her  employ  more  troops  In  Ger- 
many, than  was  confiftent  with  her  intereft  in  AiPiCrica  andtlie 
Ibpport  of  her  marine,  in  order  to  furnith  fairer  opportunities 
for  attacking  her  fettlements  abroad,  and  thereby  cut  off  the 
fources  of  her  treafure  and  power  both  by  Tea  and  land.  This 
was  the  outline.  There  yet  remained  many  fteps  to  be  taken 
to  accomplifh  this  great  end.  Since  it  was  impolhble  to  fepa- 
rate  Britain  from  the  continent,  thofe  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  former  adminiitration,  mufl  be  cemented  in  a  tViU 
ftronger  manner  ;  for  this  reafon,  the  confederacy  againft  Pruf- 
fia  being  fo  powerful,  that  monarch  in  all  probability,  if  not 
fiipported  by  England,  would  be  cruHied ;  and  if  he  fell,  Ha- 
nover would  inftantly  fall  Hkewife.  The  latter  was  the  tender 
point,  and  at  a  peace  it  mufi:  be  regained,  even  if  itlhould  be 
let  at  the  high  price  of  all  the  Britilh  concjuefts.  According  to 
this  fyftem,  which  every  one  knows  was  the  fyftem  of  thofe 
days,  it  was  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  ru}>port  the  exigence  of 
Pruflia,  and  reinforce  the  allied  army  with  Britilli  troops  : 
therefore,  in  order  to  ruin  the  Gallic  fchemc,  (which  was  the 
making  a  conquell  of  Hanover,  and  with  it  purchafe  whatever 
ihe  fuperiority  of  the  Briiifli  navy  might  acquire)  the  fu])port 
of  Pruflia,  and  the  defence  of  Hanover,  became  objefts  of  the 
fecond  importance.  The  people  of  England  were  unanimous 
in  their  defires  of  fupporting  the  king  of  Pruflia:  the  eclat  of 
his  viflories  had  gained  their  efleem.  Jt  was  at  the  time  when 
this  vein  was  fwelled  with  the  warmefl:  blood,  that  the  treaty 
with  Pruflia  was  made.  We  do  not  here  mention  this  as  any 
vindication  of  that  treaty,  becaufe  wejuft:  before  explained  the 
political  motives,  which  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  fign  it,  and  the 
views  which  he  had  of  making  advantage  refult  from  it  ;  but 
what  a  happy  concurrence  of  events  there  had  been  to  warp 
the  people  to  German  meafures,  and  to  continue  the  mofl:  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  minifler,  and  to  flill  repofe  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  known  honcfly,  vigilance,  and  well-meaning. 
Here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  infert  a  tranOation  of  the  conven- 
tion between  hismajefty  and  the  king  of  Prnffia,  concluded  and 
figned  at  London  on  the  i  ith  of  Aguft  1758  ' 

After  tranfcribing  the  convention  with  Pruflia,  the  author 
goes  on  to  demonftrate  the  utility  to  Great  Britain  of  thefe  en- 
gagements. 

*  The  German  connexions  being  fully  entered  into,  they 
granted  this  feffion  other  monies  relative  to  rhe  fupport  of  the- 
German  caufe,  which  augmented  the  fum  granted  for  the  aid 
of  our  friends  on  the  continent  to  1,861,8971.  and  the  fup- 
plies,  in  the  whole,  amounted  to  10,486,457  1.  Jt  will  be  al- 
lowed, that  this  was  carrying  on  war  at  an  im.menfe  errpence ; 
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and  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  there  was  no 
other  way  of  fruflrating  the  French  defigns.  It  was  HkewiA: 
putting  France  to  an  immenfe  cxpence  in  granting  fabfidics  tr> 
Aultria,  Ruffisi,  Sweden,  and  feveral  princes  of  the  empire  ; 
which  file  was  obhged  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  confede- 
racy, in  order  to  accomplidi  her  views:  therefore  the  cafe  was 
nothing  more  thaii  oppofing  one  great  expence  to  another.  It 
remained  to  be  feen  who  was  beft  able  to  bear  it :  the  confe- 
quence  all  the  world  knows  ;  France  became  a  bankrupt.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  -fenfible,  that  oppofmg  France  on  the  continent  was 
putting  her  to  a  greater  expence  than  England  ;  and  he  had  in 
view  the  making  her  a  bankrupt,  when  he  confented  to  the  al- 
liance with  Pruffia,  by  obliging  her,  lince  (he  had  entered  Ger- 
if»any,  to  exhauft  her  troops  and  treafures  there;  while  the 
Britilh  navy  cut  of?  all  or  moftof  her  refources  from  America, 
and  entirely  ruined  her  trade  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  increafed 
the  riches  and  revenues  of  his  own  country  by  new  and  valuable 
acquifirions,  the  better  to  enable  her  to  lupportthis  additional 
expence.  He  was  fenfible  he  could  effedl  thefe  ends,  becaufe 
the  French  councils  were  ciivided  and  dlftraded  ;  for  fuch  of 
the  French  minifters,  who  were  for  puffuing  the  true  interefi:s 
of  their  country,  and  perhaps  did  not  pay  fcrvile  court  to 
a  capricious  woman,  were  oppofed,  and  their  defigns  fre- 
q"liently  fruftrated  by  a  number  of  creatures,  who,  without 
any  regard  to  honour  or  integrity,  engaged  implicitly  to  obey 
the  diredions  of  a  cunning  female  favourite,  and  gratify  all  her 
mifchievous  paflions.  Mr.  Pitt  profited  by  thefe  divifions  ;  he 
perceived  the  French  miniflry  were  unable  to  beftow  a  proper 
attention  to  both  elements,  therefore  he  aimed  at  confoundinnr 
them  Hill  more  by  reiterated  blows  on  all  fides  ;  and  while  their 
attention  was  employed  in  Germany,  to  ruin  their  navy  ;  and 
to  continue  to  employ  their  attention  there  till  a  peace,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  able,  or  having  opportunity  to  repair  it.  The 
people  with  pleafure  acquiefced  in  thefe  fentimients  and  mea- 
fures,  becaufe  they  knew  they  were  healing;  and  they  faw  that 
by  them,  and  them  only,  harmony  was  made  permanent  in  his 
late  majefty's  councils  ;  a  circumftance,  which  at  all  times  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  a  ftate,  and  in  a  time  of  war  is  an 
invaluable  bleffing  ;  they  ci;;l  not  therefore  brand  Mr.  Pitt  as 
an  apoftate,  for  doing  what  iio  man  in  the  fame  fituatlon  could 
avoid. 

*  Such  were  the  motives  and  fentiments  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
coadjutors  for  entering  into  the  German  war.  It  would  be  im- 
pertinent if  the  author  added  any  remarks  of  his  own,  or  in- 
truded in  oppofition  the  opinions  of  other  men,  moft  of  \rhomi 
acquiefced  in  the  radafure  in  that  time,  and  have  oppofed  it 
6  fmcc 
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fince  merely  for  the  fake  of  oppofmg  Mr.  Pitt :  the  reader  Is  ttf 
judge  for  himfelf ;  the  writer's  iiitention  here  being  only  ta 
fpeak  of  things  as  he  found  them.* 

The  poverty  of  this  writer's  genius  is  in  nothing  more  con-- 
fpicuous,  than  his  pilfering  from  a  mere  compiler  of  news  pa- 
pers, the  higheft  flavoured  flowers  of  his  eloquence.  We  had 
not  many  months  fince  occafion  to  handle,  with  feverlty,  a  pal- 
try publication,  entitled,  Annals  of  the  prefent  War.  From 
this  wretched  performance,  our  author  has  literally  tranfcribed 
more  than  half  his  narrative;  a  difcovery  into  which  we  were 
led  by  our  remembrance  of  certain  curious  figures  of  fpeech, 
invented  by  the  Annalifl,  and  adopted  by  this  curious  panegy- 
rift.  We  Diall  quote  but  one  out  of  a  multitude  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  ♦*  But  the.  ill  flar  of  France,  which  in  no  place  fet  well 
on  their  affairs,  began  now  to  influence  them  here."  Wherever 
our  author's  fiile  rifes  above  meanncfs,  he  haih  borrowed  \t 
from  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  whofc  language  will  be  admired 
as  long  as  the  eafe,  purity,  and  copioufnefs  of  the  Englifh  tongue 
is  underflood. 

After  this  general  remark,  it  would  be  unnecefTary  to  pur- 
fue  our  author  through  the  perplexed  labyrinth  of  military 
and  political  tranfaftions  ;  we  (hall  therefore  conclude  with  his 
account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  refignation,  and  encomium  on  that  mi- 
nifter,  whofe  fame  has  fuffercd  more  by  the  praife  of  dunces, 
than  from  all  the  errors  of  his  own  conduct. 

*  A  treaty  between  France  andSp^in  was  concluded  and  figned 
at  Paris  on  the  25th  of  Augiift  ;  purporting,  that  whoever 
fhould  declare  war  againfl  one,  did  at  that  inftant  become  an 
enemy  to  the  other ;  and  they  bound.themfelves  by  mutual.oath 
to  affill  each  other  in  all  wars  offenfive  and  defenfive  ;  they 
guarantied  each  other's  dominions;  and  their  natural  born  fub- 
jeds  are  to  enjoy  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  &c.  in' 
both  kingdoms ;  and  their  ambaffadors  at  all  foreign  courts  are 
to  live  in  perfeft  amity  and  affociation.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  treaty 
of  firm  union  and  concord  ;  formed  by  ambition  to  dellroy  all 
balance  of  power,  and  for  ever  to  difturb  the  peace  of  n^an- 
kind.  This  is  what  is  called  the  family  compaSl :  it  was  con- 
cluded in  fo  fecret  a  manner,  that  not  above  one  or  two  per- 
sons, except  the  figners,  had  for  fome  time  any  knowledge  of 
it.  The  cortnedlions  between  thefe  two,  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  were  not  rivetted,  when  Mr.  Pitt  difcovered  the 
intentions  of  Spain  to  affift  France.  It  was,  when  the  plan  of 
the  feparate  negociation  between  England  and  France  had  been 
fettled ;  when  every  thing  that  human  wifdom  could  forefee, 
had  been  happily  arranged  and  affixed,  in  laying  the  bafis  of 
th«  treaty,  that  the  machinations  of  France,  and  the  defigns  of 
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Spin  were  difcovered.  M.  Bufi'y  delivered  a  memorial  ngaify- 
iiig,  that  the  Catholic  king  defircd  ro  fettle  his  ditferences  wiih 
Great  Britain  at  ihe  fame  time  that  France  did*  Mr.  Pitt  in- 
ftantly  took  the  alarm  :  he  faw  the  infmceriry  of  France;  and 
he  rejeded  with  difdain  the  offer  of  negociaring  ♦'  through  an 
enemy  humhled,  and  almoft  at  his  feet,  the  difputes  of  his  na- 
tion, viith  a  power  aftualiy  in  friendfliip  with  us."  Here- 
turned  this  offenfive  memorial,  as  wholly  inadinifTible,  and  de- 
clared that  any  further  mention  of  it,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
an  affront  to  the  crown,  and  incompatible  with  the  fincerlty  of 
the  negocintion.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  a  mefienger 
to  lord  Briftol,  the  Englifh  minifter  at  Madrid,  to  rcmonftrate 
with  energy  and  firmnefs,  the  unexampled  irregularity  of  that 
court.  The  Spanifli  miniftry  vindicated  their  proceedings  with 
France,  and  infinuated  their  attachment  to  that  kingdom.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  now  confirmed  ;  he  clearly  faw  the  fecret  views  of 
Spain  ;  and  he  fav/  that  the  artifices  and  expreflions  of  friend - 
fhip  for  Great  Britain,  were  only  made  ufe  of  to  conceal  thofe 
views,  till  the  Spanilli  treafure  from  the  Weft  Indies  Oiould  be 
arrived  ;  and  then  the  king  of  Spain  would  declare  himfelf. 
The  unfeafbnable  interpofition  of  Spain,  was  the  true  caufeof 
the  negociation  breaking  off.  All  other  matters,  might  per- 
haps, have  been  fettled.  Mr.  Pitt  by  it  received  an  incurable 
fufpicion  of  the  dellgns  of  France  and  Spain.  After  which  it 
was  impoflible  to  bring  matters  to  an  happy  iffue  :  therefore, 
the  two  miniftcrs,  returned  to  their  refpedive  courts,  in  the 
month  of  September. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  inftant'y  prepared  for  war.  He  hnd  already  pro- 
vided for  the  attack  of  Martinico ;  and  he  purpol'^d,  that  the 
armament  fiiould  go  from  thence  to  the  Havannah  without  de- 
lay. But  his  grand  pufh  was  in  Europe  :  it  was  his  immediate 
one.  He  was  fully  fatisfied  Spain  had  refolved  to  aflift  France. 
He  had  received  intimation,  if  not  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of 
union  betvv  en  them  :  he  faw  the  dcfigns  of  Spain  on  Portu- 
gal. He  refolved  to  prevent  both  ;  not  by  the  cautious  and 
tardy  fteps  of  an  amhaffador^,  but  by  an  early  appearance  of 
our  commanders  in  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fqnadron,  oa 
tliecoaft  of  Spain,  categorically  demanding  the  fulieil  fecuriiy 
andfatisfadtionof  friendlliip  and  neutrality  i  and  if  re  fulled,  ir- 
ilantly  declaring  inveterate  enmity  ;  and  being  arnted  with  the 
force  of  the  nation,  begin  todwlhoy  ;  to  Jfrike  rerrors  i.nto  the 
bowels  of  Spain  ;  to  intercept  the  treafures,  and  iliereby,  cut- 
ting the  Spaniard  off  from  his  nerves  and  finews  of  war,  pre- 
cipitating him  into  his  own  fnare.  This  was  a  vigorous  rcfvlu- 
tion  ;  fuch  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  and  fiich  as  will  be'aa 
iliuftriou*,  and  eternal  monument  of  Mr.  Pitt's  penetration  and 
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fpirit,  becaufe  time  proved  the  reftitude  of  it.     At  this  time^ 
he  was  beftrt  by  opponents  :  he  had  of  late,  met  with  frequent 
oppofition  to  his  fchemes ;  t'nerefore,  when  lie   propofed  this 
ineafure,  he  declared  that  **  this  was  the  time  for  humbling  the 
whole  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  that  if  this  o])portunity  were  let  flip,. 
it  n^ight  never  be  recovered  ;  and  if  he  could  not  prevail  in  this 
inftance,  he  was  refolved  that  -this  was  the  kjl  time  he  fliould 
fit  in  that  council.      He  tiianked  the  minifters  of  the  late  king^ 
for  their  fupport  ;  faid  he  himfelf  was  called  into  the  miniliry 
by  the  people,  to  whom  he  confidered   himfelf  as  accountable 
for  his  conduct ;  and  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  fituation- 
which  made  him  refponfible  for  meafures  he  was  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  guide."     In    this  grand  and  leading  motion   he  was 
fupported  by  lord  Temple  ;  that  nobleman  had  been  his  fellow 
compatriot  and  coadjutor  from  the  beginning  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  continued  (o  to  the  end  :  all  the  reft  oppofed  it.     He 
now  faw  his  influence  in  the  ftate  entirely  at  an  end.     He  re- 
Jblved  on  refigning  :  his  motives  for  it  were  fair  and  honeft  : 
they  were,  as  he  knew  himfelf  able  to  anfwer  and   account  for 
every  part  of  his  condudt  hitherto,  he  thought  this  the  propereft. 
time  to  refign  his  truft,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  ufeful  in 
the  execution  of  it ;  but  muft  either  obftrudl  and  embarrafs  the 
meafures  carried  on  by  others,  if  he  oppofed  them  ;  or  facrifice 
his  own  fame  and  honour  if  he  concurred  in   them  contrary  to 
his  own  conviftion,  and  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  intereit 
of  his  country.     Mr.  Pitt  and   lord  Temple  immediately  re- 
Hgned,  September  5-,  and  they  gave  to  his  majefty  their  reafons. 
in  writing.     The  king  exprefled  his  concern' for  the  lofs  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  offered  him  any  rewards  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
beftow.     To  have  refufed,  would  have  been  infult.     Next  day 
an  annuity  of  5000 1.  was  fettled  on  him,  and  a  title  was  con- 
ferred on   his  lady  and  her  iffiie.     Never  was  a  penfion  fo  well 
beftovved,  nor  nobility  fo  truly  merited.     It  is  a  fhame  any  vin- 
dication fhould  be  neceflary  for  the  acceptance  of  the  reward. 
He  did  not  take  it  as  penfions  are  commonly  taken,  as  a  bond, 
for  the  receiver's  future  conduft.     He  is  by  it  under  no  obliga- 
tion ;  it  is  no  tie  upon  him.     It  was  given  as  a  recompence  for 
his  great  fervices.     Wiiat  man  of  {eni'c  or  gratitude  would  not 
have  bluflied  for  his  country,  if  fuch  a  minifter  had  retired  un- 
rewarded .''     The  fam   was  inadequate  to  his  merit;  but  the 
quantum  was  regulated  by  his    moderation.     When  this  was 
fettled,  his  enemies,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  with  their 
numerous  adherents  and  defperate  aiTalfins,  colieded  and  poured  ' 
forth   all  their  fcurrility    and   abufe,  in  which  they  infamoufly 
traduced  his  reward  into  a  bargain  for  deferting  his  country,  in 
Older  to  poifon  the  minds  of  the  people,  Uiid  turn  them  pgainit 
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him  :  but  his  many  eminent  fervices  were  fo  engraven  on  their 
minds,  that  notwirhflanding  every  arr,  the  utmolt  pains,  fpe- 
cious  arguments,  and  uncommon   cunning,  their  opinions  and 
reverence  could  not  he  eradicated.     They  remembered  the  icra 
famous   for  his    coming  into  the  adminiftration,  and  under  his 
aufpices  refplendcnt  with  the  return  of  Britilh  valour  and  fuc- 
cefs  ;  when   his  high  and  vigorous  energy,  feconded  by  divine 
providence,  moulded  party  into  concord,  and  raiftd  that  tide  of 
vidlory,  conqueft,  and  national  felicity,  which  carried  the  arms 
and  charadlcr  of  Great  Britain  to  the  highcll  fummit  of  glory  ; 
moving  her  on,  crowned  with  honour,  in  a  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted feries  of  fuccefs,  to  the  firft  and   higheft  feat  of  dignify 
and  fame.     Another  party   of  his  enemies  raifed  a  cry  againft 
him  on  account  of  the  German  war ;  but  when   this  clamour 
was  introduced  into  a  great  aflembly,  he  made  fuch  a  noble 
<tand  againrt  his  antagonifts,  as  overthrew  their  fallacious  fyf- 
tem,  and  ftaggered  their  little  confufed  underftandings,  with  a 
great  clearnefs  of  judgment,  an  extent  of  capacity,  an  energy  of 
fpecch,  an  exhibition  of  conduft,  an  idea  of  government,  a  fe- 
ries of  meafures,  the  glory  of  Britain,  and  the  ruin  of  France  ; 
fuch  as  obliged  them  to  withdraw  their  heat,  and  be  filent.  The 
glorious  and  immortal  viftories  and  conqueft  atchieved  while  he 
guided  the  helm  of  fiate,  and  imprinted  in  indelible  charaders 
on  every  mind,  and  will  remain  coa;val  with  the  exiftence  of 
our  country.     He  who  had  done  fo  much,  the  people  thought 
it  fcandalous  to  revile.     There  is  no  period  in  our  hiftory  equal 
to  his  adminiftration :  no  minifter  ever  fhone  with  fuch  inte- 
grity and  virtue.     He  kept  no  levees;   he  faw  no  trifling  com- 
pany ;  was  embarrafled  by  no  private  connedlions  ;  was  engaged 
in    no  intrigue  ;  never  preferred  an  undeferving  perfon,  nor 
ftained  his  charafter  by  one  bafe  or  unworthy  aflion  :  his  foul 
was  above  meannefs :  little  arts  belong  to  narrow  minds  ;  his 
was  extenfive,  and  foared  to  bufinefs  of  a  more  important  na- 
ture, by  which   he  made   his  country   great.     Like  a  true  En- 
glilliman,  he  was  open,  bold,  i\tty  and  honeft.     He  was  punc- 
tual in  his  office,  and  examined  every  occurrence  in  it.     He  had 
wifdom-  to    plan,  and  courage  to  execute.     He  honoured  the 
people,  and  iiftened  to  their  united  voice.     His  ability  and  wif- 
dom fpread  terror  throughout  the   enemy :  they  preferved  har- 
mony with  our  allies,  and  the  faith  of  Great  Britain  was  held 
inviolably    facred.     In  his  hours  of  leifure  he  converfed  witli 
men  of  knowledge   and  experience :   he  fought    information  ; 
and  by  it,  together  with  his  own  unweaii'.d  afiiduity  and  amaz- 
ing penetration,  he  regulated  tne  great    machine  of  govern- 
ment ;  ever  attached  to  the  interefts  of  the  people  and  the  ho-  : 
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nonr  of  the  crown.     In  a  word,  he  was  die  fpirit,  of  the  war, 
the  genius  of  England,  and  the  comet  of  his  age.* 

From  the  extrads  we  have  given  (which  by  the  way  are  the 
very  bell  we  could  cull)  it  will  appear  that  we  have  not  cen- 
fured  this  writer  becaufe  he  hath  efpoufed  tiie  caufe  of  the 
Jatc  minifter,  for  whofe  ability  we  enrertain  the  greateft  ref- 
pett  ;  but  becaufe  he  hath  debafed  a  fubjett,  which  would  ani- 
mate the  pencil  of  a  more  ertiinent  painter.  Mr.  Pitt's  admini- 
llration  was  fpirited,  vigorous,  m.d  fortunate;  his  refignatioii 
abrupt,  precipitate,  and  palhonate.  The  one  will  endear  his 
memory  to  pofterity ;  the  other  evince,  that  he  was  fubjett  to 
weakncfs,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  fupport  profperitvv 
and  the  fumes  of  public  incenfe,  witlvout  intoxication. 


Art.  hi.  Chronological  Tables  of  Uni'verfal  Hijloryy  hatred  and" 
Prcfane^  EccleJinJIical  and  Civil ;  from  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
to  the  Tear  One  Thonfand  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty  three.  With 
£1  Preliminary  Difcourje  en  the  Jhort  Method  of  Jlndying  Hijlory  ; 
and  a  Catalogue  of  Books  necefary  for  that  Purpofe  ;  <zvi-th  jc?na 
Remarks  on  them.  By  Abbe  Lcnglet  J>ufFefnoy.  hi  T-voo  Parts. 
^Franfated  from  the  lajl  French  £i///;o/T,  and  continued  dovon  ta- 
tht  Death  of  King  Gcoto'iW.     8z'o.     Pr.   12s.     Millar. 

'^'  O  T  HI  N G  is  moFC  true  than  the  apology  which  a  cer- 
-*-^  tain  author  made  for  the  length  of  his  work,  **  tliat  he 
had  not  lime  to  make  it  Ihorter."  Prolixity  in  moft  cafes  is 
owing  to  want  of  method  ;  but  method  never  can  be  attained  in 
a-ny  work,  unlefs  the  author  is  perfciStly  well,  as  the  auriior  before 
us  appears  to  be,  acquainrcd  with  his  fubjed.  He  has  a  tho- 
rough knowledge,  not  only  of  the  quantity  and  dimenfions, 
but  of  the  lUenoth  and  nature  of  his  materials. 

Prefixed  to  his  Chronological  Tables  is  a  Preliminary  Dif- 
ceurfe  ;  in  which,  af«r  recounting,  the  various  authors  of  antient 
hiftory,  he  informs  his  reader,  that  he  has  divided  it  into  fcven 
epochs,  drawn  from  facred  hiftory,  and  all  diftinguiihed  by  par- 
ticular characters.  My  rcafon,  fays  he,  for  having  reeourfe  to 
thefc  epcchns  of  facred  hiftory,  is,  that  there  are  none  more  cer- 
tain to  be  found  elfewherc,  tliough,  in  the  main,  fubjed  to  fome 
little  differences  as  to  the  manner  of  reckoning. 

The  epochs  for  the  ancient  hiftory  he  lays  down  arc,  the  firft, 
\^hich  is  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  ends  at  the  deluge.- 
The  fecond  begins  at  the  deluge,  and  terminates  at  the  calling  of 
Abraham.  The  third  reaches  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to 
tlitr  paiTage  of  ibe  Red  Sea,  at  the  time  his  dsfcendanrs  left 
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Kgypt.  The  fourth,  which  is  the  departure  from  Egypt,  ex- 
ttnds  to  rhefouiuiation  of  the  Te.Dple,  in  the  fourth  year  ofSoIo- 
iTiou's  reif»n.  The  fifth  therefore  muft  be,  that  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  does  not  end  till  the  firft  year 
of  Cyrus.  The  fixth  is  that  of  their  liberties  reftored  to  the 
Jews,  in  the  firft  year  of  Cyrus's  empire,  and  comes  down  to 
the  aeia  of  the  Greeks,  or  Seleucidfe.  Laflly,  the  feventh 
epoch,  comprehends  the  interval  of  time  between  the  jera  of 
the  Greeks,  or  Seleucidae,  and  that  of  the  Chriftians,  or  rhe 
vulgar  <era,  which  however  is  only  in  ufe  in  the  v*'eftern  church, 
the  Eaftern  reckoning  always  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  particular  examination  of  each  epoch, 
and  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  difculfion  ;  both  which  he 
performs  in  a  very  mafterly  manner,  making  allowances  for  his 
b?ing  a  Fj'cnchman  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 

He  next  lays  down  fix  epochs  of  modern  hirtory,  and  the 
application  of  them  to  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  hiltory.  Here  he 
very  fenfibly  fays, 

*  it  is  to  be  wiflied  that  an  univerfal  hifi:Gry  might  ferve  for 
the  fludy  of  every  thing  that  has  occurred,  from  the  time  of 
jtfus  Chrifl  to  thefe  larrer  times,  as  has  been  done  in  the  an- 
cient hiftory  ;  but  this  is  very  difficult  to  be  efFe£led  :  the  diffe- 
rence is  too  great  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  hiftory,  for  themi 
to  he  treated  in  the  fame  way.  In  thofe  ancient  times,  the 
l.ilfory  of  one  people,  whofe  government  extended  over  the 
other  nations,  became  equally  the  general  hiffory  of  the  world^ 
and  that  of  the  particular  kingdoms  of  It.  This  might  even 
fubliil  tiir  the  fifth  century  of  theChrifiian  a^ra;  but  fince  that 
time  thofe  revolutions  which  have  happened,  as  well  in  religioa 
as  in  different  political  ftates,  have  been  too  various  to  be  re- 
duced to  one  [>oint  of  view  :  they  muft  be  feparated,  in  order 
to  thtir  being  the  better  known.' 

In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  the 
epochs  of  modern  hiftory  he  propofes  are  as  follow,  ift.  The 
birtii  of  Chrifl.  2d.  The  general  council  of  Nice.  3d.  Char- 
lemagne proclaimed  emperor.  4th.  Hugh  Capet,  king  of 
France.  5.Rodoiphus  of  Hapfburg,  emperor.  6th.  The  houfe 
of  Bourbon  on  the  French  throne.  He  accompanies  the  ftating 
of  each  epoch  with  very  fafisfadlory  rcafonsfor  his  arranging  his 
work  in  that  manner.  He  next  proceeds  to  a  kind  of  a  dilfer- 
tAition  upon  a  courfe  of  ledures  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and 
propofes  different  authors,  according  to  the  different  epochs  he, 
lays  down.  We  are  forry  to  fay  he  can  fcarcely  be  blamed  in 
tjhis  dilfertation  for  writing  too  much  like  a  Frenchman  ;  for  to 
r.iy  the  truth,  England  has  produced  but  too  few  accurate  Inlto- 
rjans  of  particular  periods.  His  ignorance,  however,  of  En- 
f  f  3  ^'^^\ 
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glilh  authors  is  unpardonable.  He  recommends  Laurence 
Echard's  Roman  Hitlory,  and  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  very 
properly  ;  but  cither  he,  or  his  tranHator,  is  inexcufable  for 
omitting  the  mention  of  a  work,  compofed  and  publifhed  in 
England,  which  aloneanfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  his  laborious 
diflertation  ;  we  mean  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  which  we  do  not 
recoiled  he  has  once  mentioned.  The  miftake  of  his  recom- 
mending Rapin,  and  Father  Orleans,  as  the  bell  Hiftories  of 
England,  ought  to  have  been  redified  and  fupplied  by  hi* 
"^tranllator  and  continuator. 

Our  author,  through  all  his  work,  writes  to  a  reader,  the 
fole  bufinefs  of  whofe  life  is  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  He  calcu- 
lates the  number  of  days,  and  even  of  hours,  which  he  thinks 
the  reading  of  each  hiftoiian  he  mentions  will  employ,  at  the 
rate  of  fix  hours  a  day;  and  upon  the  whole  he  thinks,  that 
about  ten  years  and  fix  months  may  fuffice.  As  this  calculation 
is  a  very  ferious  matter  with  our  author,  and  may  be  a  very  cu- 
rious one  to  fome  of  our  readers,  we  Ihall  give  it  in  his  own 
words. 

*  In  the  firft  place  then,  I  allow  for  a  firft  perufal,  but  not  4 
ftudied  one,  of  facred  hiftory,  and  that  of  Egypt  and  Afly- 
ria,  79  day5,  or  '  2  months  and  a  half 

The  Grecian  hiftory,   56  days,  or        2  months 
The  Roman  hiftory,  36,  days,  or         I  month  and  a  quarter 
Modern  hiftory,  viz. 

That  of  the  church  5  months,   i  quarter 

Continuation  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 

136  days,  or  4  months  and  a  half 

Thehiftory  of  France,  171  days,  or       5  months  and  a  half 
The  hiftory  of  Germany,  57  days,  or     2  months 
That  of  Holland,  57  days,  or  2  months 

That  of  Switzerland,  35  days,  or  i  month 

That  of  FiedmoRt,  or  Savoy,  50  days, 

or  7-  —        I  month 

That  of  England,  \66  days,  or  5  months  and  a  half 

That  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  87  days, 

or              .    — —                  —       %  months 
That  of  Italy,   103  days,  or         —        3  months 
That  of  the  Turks,  and  northern  na- 
tions, 88  days,  or         3  months 

which  in  all,  for  the  firft  perufal  of  ancient,  as  well  as  modern 
hiftory,  makes  43  months,  though  I  call  it  48,  that  is  four 
years  at  moft,  allowing  for  unavoidable  interruptions,  and  the 
time  that  it  may  be  proper  to  fpend  in  reviewing  a  ftcond  ti.me 
the  moft  intercfting  paft'-iges. 

'A* 
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<^  As  to  the  propofed  revifal  of  the  fix  principal  branches  of 
hiftory,  the  refult  of  what  1  have  already  faid  of  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sacred  hiftory,   78,  or  even  90  days,         —         3  months 
The  hiftory  of  ancient Eg}pt,  of  Babylon, 

and   Aflyria,  and   of  modern  AlTyria, 

or  Perfia,  32  days,  or  1  month 

The  Grecian  hiftory,  as  well  before  asfince 

Alexander,  180  days,  or  6  montiv?: 

The  Roman  hiftory,  by  modern  writers,  210 

days,  or  7  months 

The  fame,  by  the  original  writers,  135  days, 

but  fay  -      ■  6  months 

The  general   and  particular   hiftory  of  the 

church  30  months 

The  hiftory  of  France,  635  days,  but  we  may 

call  it  —  —  24  months 

In  all     10  years  6  m,.' 

The  tranflator  of  this  work  has,  in  many  places,  improved 
«nd  amended  his  original,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  accurate  per- 
formance of  its  kind,  that  is  extant  perhaps  in  any  language. 
The  vaft  variety  of  hiftorical  knovv'ledge  the  author  difcovers, 
proves  him  to  be  a  thorougii  mafter  of  his  fubjed  ;  and  one  is 
apt  to  wonder,  how  fo  much  reading  as  he  difcovers  could  be 
crouded  into  one  man's  life.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  not 
admit  our  giving  partial  extra^s  from  the  body  of  it.  In  ge- 
neral, his  judgment  of  men  and  books  is  juft  and  accurate-; 
and  he  difcovers  great  precifton  in  both.  We  ftiall  Hnifti  this 
article,  by  giving  our  readers  the  author's  own  account  of  the 
general  plan  of  his  work- 

*  1  fhall  now  fpeak  of  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  to  myfelf  for 
the  prefent  performance.  I  have  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one 
for  ancient  hiftory,  to  the  coming  of  Jefas  Chrift,  and  the  other 
for  modern  hiftory,  from  Jefus  Chrift  to  our  days.  I  begin 
■each  part  by  a  continued  chronology  of  events,  and  call  this 
chronolcgy,  a  chronological  table.  The  manner  of  reckon- 
ing which  1  have  adopted  is  plain  and  eafy,  being  that  of  al- 
ways dating  from  the  year  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  is  the  com- 
mon center  of  my  chronology.  1  date  the  events  of  ancient 
hiftory  by  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thofe  of  modern 'hif- 
tory by  years  fince  Jefus  Chrift.  Neverthelefs,  the  chronology' 
of  the  firft  ages  after  the  deluge  contains  two  fingularilies  :  the 
firft  is  that  of  giving  two  computations,  according  to  the  two 
^different  texts  of  the  holy  fcripturcs,  viz.  thecomnTon  Hebrew, 

V  'i  ^  which 
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which  is  the  fame  with  the  Latin  vnlgate,  and  the  Hebrew  Sa- 
maritan text,  which  agrees  almoft  in  every  thing  wirh  the  Se}>- 
luagint.  Bur  as  foon  as  I  get  clear  of  the  chronological  difir- 
culiiel,  I  only  mike  ufe  of  the  comp^urationof  years  before  jc- 
fusChrill,  which  for  facred.hiilory  does  not  happen  till  after 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  But  there  is  a  kicd  of  hif^ory,  in  which 
neither  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  Samaritan  text,  can  be  of  any 
lervice.  This  is  the  ancient  profane  hiftory,  before  the  olym- 
piads. I  thought  proper  to  kparare  it  from  the  facred  hillory, 
iind  1  relate  the  events  belonging  to  it  in  a  parallel  page,  oppo- 
iite  to  thofe  of  the  iacred  hifiory.  I  do  not  mix  thtm  with  one 
another,  till  the  hiltorical  times  beginning  with  the  olympiad^, 
776  years  before  the  asra  of  Jcfus  Chrift.  To  give  the  belter 
opportunity  of  readily  adjuliijig  the  time  of  the  feveral  events', 
3  divide  this  choronology  into  cpochas,  as  may  heretofore  ap- 
j>ear.  Let  us  now  cxami'ie  v\hat  is  to  be  fo^Jid  in  the  fmaller 
tables  which  I  diltinguifli  from  the  greater. 

'  What  1  call  fmaller  tables,  are  the  parallel  reigns  of  kings, 
jtither  compared  amoDg  thcmfelves,  or  with  facred  hiflory,  which 
I  divide  into  epocha*-,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  greater 
ohronologtcal  table.  1  compare  it  fince  the  deluge  with  the 
hiftoiies  of  r'^vpt,  Babylon,  and  Aifyria,  the  only  hifloriwj  of 
Thore  early  times  which  have  any  evident  concern  with  that  of 
The  Jews.  My  plan  of  the  hiftory  of  Kgypt,  is  formed  on  the 
conjputaiio^i  I  have  made  of  its  kings,  alter  the  exaileft  an- 
ihors,  both  ancicf»t  and  modern.  As  to  the  hiftcries  of  Baby,- 
Jon  and  Atfyria,  1  have  given  two  methods  of  ranging  their  fuc- 
c  Inon  ;  one  according  to  Julius  Africanus,  quoted  by  Syncejlus 
'which  is  ahnolt  thefamev/ith  that  of  Crefias,  adopted  by  Diodo- 
ras  S'CuIl's,  Liiftbiu-,  and  the  writers  of  antiquity.  The  fecond 
juethod  is  that  attributed  by  Uiher  to  Herodotus,  and  followed 
l>y  fome  celebrated  authors,  which  1  therefore  thought  myfelf 
•  )b'.iged  to  mention,  in  order  to  abide  by  my  firft  plan,  of  not 
«:onnning  any  one  to  my  own  particular  ideas.  But  as  foon  as  I 
iiavefiniihed  the  third  and  fourth  cpocha,  1  give  on  eight  paral- 
lel commns,  pages  I2C,  121,  the  kings  of  Greece,  and  even 
ihofc  of  Afra,  whole  reigns  we  are  acquainted  with,  viz.  thofe 
of  Troy,  Tyre,  Lydia,  Pontus,  Bythinia,  and  Pergamus ;  and 
likewife  the  fuccelfors  of  Alexander  in  Macedonia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  whole  hillory  reaches  to  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Ro- 
jnan  government  in  all  the  countries  formerly  pofTeiTed  by  that 
conqueror. 

*  In  the  fecond  fmaller  table  of  this  part,  I  have  laid  down 
in  order,  page  134,  135,  the  different  manners,  in  which  chro- 
nologillsdate  the  events  of  the  fourth  epocha  of  ancient  uiho- 
Vjf,  reaching  from  the  gpjng  out  of  Egypt  to  the  foundation  -^x 
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Solomon's  temple.  It  is  well  known  how  much  interpreters, 
even  among  catholics  and  chronologilts,  difagree  in  their  com- 
putations ol"  this  interval.  In  general,  it  is  called  but  480 
years  ,  but  others  give  it  962.  Jn  })articular  father  Pezron,  in 
his  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  times.  Every  one  then  may 
chufe  tiiat  manner  of  computation,  which  he  finds  beft  to  an- 
fwer  his  purpofe  ;  as  for  my  part  1  have  adopted  that  which  gives 
this  interval  580  years. 

*  The  third  of  the  fmaller  tables,  which  reaches  from 
page  136,10  page  143,  is  a.  calculation  made  from  year  to 
year,  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Juda  and  ifrael.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  greatell  part  of  thefe  laft,  fenfible  of  their 
being  ufurpt-rs,  took  care,  in  order  to  afiure  the  crown  to  their 
defcendants,  to  get  their  fons  acknowledged  in  their  life-time, 
and  likewife  aflbciated  them  in  government.  It  is  this  double 
beginning  of  their  reigns,  which  occafions  the  greateft  diihculty 
in  reconciling  the  books  of  the  Kings,  and  tbofe  of  Chronicles. 
Mr.  le  Brun  Defmarettes,  a  virtuous  clergyman  of  Rouen,  but 
retired  to  Orleans,  thought  this  difnculty  confiderable  enough 
to  deferve  a  particular  work,  under  the  tide  of  Covcordia  lihro^ 
rum  regum  et  paralipomenon  ;  and  it  is  the  refuit  of  his /book  that 
I  have  .given  in  the.firft  part  of  this  work. 

*  The  143d  page  furniflies  a  fourth  fmaller  table,  which  con- 
tains the  calendar  of  the  Grecian  hiflory,  but  only  fince  the 
olympiads.  This  calendar  is  of  fervice  in  fettling  the  chrono- 
logy of  thofe  times  which  are  callv;d  hiftorical.  It  would  not 
have  been  poil'ible  to  difpofe  them  under  the  four  epochas  to 
which  they  belong,  without  oqcafioning  feme  confufion.  I  have 
therefore  made  a  feparate  table  of  them,  which  reaches  to  the 
28th  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  and  fo  comprehends  a  fpacc  of 
about  800  years.  I  have  there  related  all  the  great  events  erf 
the  Grecian  hiftory,  and  fometimes  thofe  of  the  Roman,  an(;{ 
have  likewife  given  the  names  of  fuch  of  the  archons  of  Athens 
as  we  are  acquainted  with,  for  we  are  very  far  from  knowing 
them  all.  This  table  reaches  from  page  143  to  page  169. 
Tne  advantage  of  it  will  appear,  in  pcrufing  the. original  au- 
thors. 

'  I  next  give  at  the  169th  page,,  that  celebrated  piece  of 
c'.ronclogy,  known  by  the  feveral  names  of  the  Paros,  Arun- 
del, or  Oxford  Marbles.  \x  takes  its  firft  name  from  the  ifland 
of  Pare;,  in  the  Archipelago,  where  this  chronicle  was  found,  in 
ihs  beginning  of  the  feventtenih  century;  and  as  it  is  cut  in 
marbl:-,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpeift  that  any  faults  have  been 
ommitted  in  tranfcribing  it.  The  marbles  of  this  chronology 
were  brought  to  England  by  the  care  of  lord  Thomas  Arundel, 
aud  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  they  go  by  his  name.     Lafily,  they 
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are  called  Oxford  Marbles,  becaufe  they  have  been  entrufted  to 
the  care  of  that  univerfity,  which  for  learning^  is  one  of  the 
jnoft  famous  in  Great  Britain.  This  chronology  was  engraved 
264  years  before  the  Chriftian  jera :  it  ferves  to  reflify  the 
■dates  of  a  great  many  events  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Greece. 
I  have  not  been  vain  enough  to  give  it  in  Greek,  but  have  been 
fatisfied  to  correal  the  Latin  tranflation  by  the  original  text.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  famous  .Selden  took  care*  to  fee  it 
printed  at  London,  in  i6z8;  fmce  which  Mr.  Prideauxpublifhed 
It  at  Oxford  in  1676,  and  after  that  a  fecond  time,  within  ihefe 
few  years. 

*  After  this  I  give  at  page  182  a  fifth  fmaller  table,  contain- 
ing the  Fafti  Romani  Confulares,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  original 
writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory.  There  are  different  ways  of  re- 
ferring them  to  the  years  of  Rome,  but  I  Ihall  mention  but 
two  ;  one  is  That  of  Varro,  followed  by  the  ableft  chronolo^ifts; 
and  the  other,  that  of  the  Fafti,  or  Marbles  of  the  Capitol  ;  but 
the  difference  between  them  makes  but  one  year,  and  I  have 
Suited  them  to  the  years  before  the  common  jera  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
This  table  is  not  only  neceffary  for  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
i-epiiblic,  and  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  even  for  the  laws  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  church.  I  have  brought 
it  down  as  low  as  it  was  poffible.' 

The  author  having  concluded  his  firbjcft  with  the  year  1743, 
it  was  thought  advifeable  by  the  tranftator  to  extend  it  to  the 
dcmife  of  his  late  majefty.  Tbefe  tranfadions  are  fo  recent 
that  they  need  no  comment;  and  we  are  confident  our  rea- 
ders will  find  the  addition  ufeful,  and  not  devoid  of  entertain- 
ment. 


Art.  IV.  Emilius  and  Sophia:  cr,  a  nenjj  ^yftem  of  Education, 
q^ranjlated  from  the  Ynnch  of  J.  J.  Rouffeau,  Citizen  of  Gene- 
va. By  the  Tranjlator  of  Eloifa.  /^Vols.  \zmo.  Pr.  iQs, 
fenved.     Becket.      [Continued] 

NO  writer  ever  rendered  metaphyfics  more  rational  ,or  agree- 
able to  the  ftandard  of  common  fenfe  than  Mr.  ELoufleau, 
of  which  we  meet  with  manifold  inftances  in  thefe  volumes. 
That  which  we  are  now  peiufing  opens  with  a  Icdure  of  the 
Tiioft  fublime  philofophy,  intelligible  to  every  reader  capable  of 
fixing  his  attention,  and  obferving  the  beautiful  connection  of 
ideas  leading  to  the  moft  important  conclufions.  The  profcf- 
fion  of  faith  of  the  fenfib'e  Savoyard  curate,  is  alone  worth 
Avhole  libraries  of  crabbed  theological  jargon ;  and  notwith- 
ilandin?  it  mav  have  incurred  the  LTiplacable  refcntment  of 
•        ^  *  blind 
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blind  jealous  fuperftition,  is  more  likely  to  mend  the  heart,  and 
enlarge  the  underftanding,  than  all  the  writings  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Never  was  the  fupreme  omnifcient  and  omipotcnt  Be- 
ing more  clearly  demonftrated  from  his  works  : — never  were  the 
human  faculties  more  accurately  inveftigated,  or  nicely  diftin- 
guilhed  : — never  was  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  or  the  rank 
of  man  in  the  fcale  of  beings,  more  rtrenuoufly  maintained  : — 
never  was  the  divinity  more  ably  vindicated  from  the  reproaches 
arifing  from  the  permiffion  of  phyfical  and  moral  evil  : — never 
was  the  foul's  immateriality  more  concifely  or  fatisfadorily 
evinced,  or  moral  vice  and  virtue  more  intelligibly  defined,  la 
a  word,  here  Mr.  Roufleau  hath  lavifhed  all  the  powers  of  rea- 
fon  and  imagination,  to  exhibit  the  fineft  (ketch  of  natural  re- 
ligion that  ever  was  drawn ;  a  fketch  which  immortalizes  the 
genius  of  the  artift,  and  renders  his  heart  and  his  underftand- 
ing equally  worthy  of  admiration.  What  he  urges  on  the  arti- 
cle of  free  agency,  is  fufiicient  to  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  our 
encomiums ;  and  we  (hall  quote  it  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who 
have  been  loft  in  the  maze  of  quibble  invented  by  prating  phi- 
iofophers. 

X  No  material  Being  can  be  felf  aftive,  and  I  perceive  that  J 
am  fo.  It  is  in  vain  to  difpute  with  me  (o  clear  a  point;  my  own 
fentiment  carries  with  it  a  ftronger  convidion  than  any  reafon 
which  can  ever  be  brought  againft  it.  I  have  a  body,  on  which 
other  bodies  a6l ;  and  which  adls  reciprocally  on  them.  This 
xeciprocal  adion  is  indubitable  ;  but  my  will  is  independent  of 
my  fenfes.  I  can  either  confent  to,  or  refift  their  impreftions  ; 
J  am  either  vanquiihed  or  vidor,  and  perceive  clearly  within 
myfelf  when  I  ad  according  to  my  will,  and  when  I  fubmit  to 
be  governed  by  my  pafTions.  I  have  always  the  power  to  will, 
though  not  the  force  to  execute  it.  When  I  give  myfelf  up  to 
any  temptation,  I  aft  from  the  impulfe  of  external  objefls. 
When  I  reproach  myfelf  for  my  weaknefs  in  fo  doing,  1  Jiften 
only  to  the  dictates  of  my  will :  T  am  a  (lave  in  my  vices,  and 
free  in  my  repentance ;  the  fentiment  of  my  liberty  is  effaced 
only  by  my  depravation,  and  when  I  prevent  the  voice  of  the 
foul  from  being  heard  in  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  the  body. 

*  All  the  knowledge  I  have  of  volition,  is  deduced  from  a 
fenfe  of  my  own ;  and  the  underftanding  is  known  no  better. 
When  I  am  afked  what  is  the  caufe  that  determines  my  will,  I 
afic  in  my  turn,  what  is  the  caufe  that  determines  my  judg- 
ment ?  for  it  is  clear  that  thefe  two  caufes  make  but  one  ;  and, 
if  we  conceive  that  man  is  aftive  in  forming  his  judgment  of 
things,  that  his  underftanding  is  only  a  power  of  comparing 
and  judging,  we  fhall  fee  that  his  liberty  is  only  a  fimilar  power 
or  one  derived  from  this  :  he  choofes  the  good  as  he  judges  of 

the 
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the  true,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  as  he  deduces  a  falfe  jucfg- 
ment,  he  makes  a  bad  choice.  V/hat  then  is  the  caufe  that  de- 
termines his  will  ?  it  is  liis  judgjnent.  And  what  is  the  caufc 
that  determines  his  judgment  ?  it  is  his  intelligent  faculty,  his 
power  of  judging  ;  the  detcrminir.g  caufe  lies  in  himfelf.  If 
we  go  beyond  this  point,  1  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

'  Not  that  I  can  fuppofe  myfelf  at  Hberty,  not  to  will  my 
«nvn  good,  or  to  will  my  own  evil  :  bur  my  liberty  confifts  in 
this  veiy  circumftancf,  that  1  am  incapable  to  will  any  thing 
"hilt  what  is  ufcful  to  me,  cr  at  leaft  what  appears  fo,  without 
any  foreign  objcci  interfering  in  my  determination.  Does  it 
follow  from  hence  that  J  am  not  my  own  mafter,  becaufe  I  am 
incapable  of  afTuming  another  Being,  or  oi  diverting  myfelf  of 
^vhatis  effential  to  my  exiftence? 

*  The  principle  of  all  action  lies  in  the  will  of  a  free  Being ; 
tre  ran  go  no  farther,  in  frarch  of  its  fource.  It  is  not  the 
irord  liberty  that  has  no  fignification  ;  it  is  that  of  necciTity. 
To  fuppofe  any  aci  or  efix<^,  w))ich  is  not  derived  from  an  ac- 
tive principle,  is  indeed  to  fuppof^  e(?e<^ls  without  a  caufe.  Ei- 
ther there  is  no  firll  impulfe,  or  every  firll  impulfe  can  have  no 
prior  caufe ;  nor  can  there  be  an^y  fuch  thing  as  will,  without 
Jrberty.  Man  i«,  therefore,  a  free  agent,  and  as  fuch  animated 
by  an  immaterial  fubflar.ce ;  this  is  my  third  article  of  faith. 
From  thefc  three  nrfi,  you  may  eafdy  deduce  all  the  reft,  with, 
out  my  continuing  ro  number  rhem. 

•  If  manbe  an  adVive  and  free  Being,  he  a6ls  of  himfelf;  none 
of  hisfpontaneous  adions,  therefore,  enter  into  the  general 
fyftem  of  Providence,  nor  can  he  imputed  to  it.  Providence  doth 
not  contrive  the  evil,  which  is  the  confequenee  of  man's  abu- 
ling  the  liberty  his  Creator  gave  him  ;  it  only  doth  not  prevent 
it,  either  hecaule  the  evil,  which  fnmj)otcnta  Being  is  capable 
of  doing,  is  beneath  its  notice,  or  becaufe  it  cannot  prevent  it 
without  laying  a  reflraint  upon  his  liberty,  and  caufing  a  greater 
evil  by  debafing  his  nature.  Providence  hath  left  man  at  li- 
berty, not  that  he  fiiould  do  evil,  but  good,  by  choice.  It  hath' 
capacitated  him  to  make  fuch  choice,  in  making  a  proper  ufe 
of  the  faculties  it  hath  beftowedon  him:  his  powers,  however, 
aire  at  the  fame  fo  limited  and  confined  that  the  abufc  he  makes 
f>f  his  liberty,  is  not  of  imporrance  enough  to  difturb  the  ge- 
neral order  of  the  univerfe.  The  evil  done  by  min,  falls  upon 
his  own  head,  without  makings  any  change  in  the  ryftem  of  the 
world,  without  hindering  the  human  fpecies  from  being  pre- 
served in  fpite  of  themfdves.  To  complain,'  therefore,  that 
God  doth  not  prevent  man  from  doing  evil,  is  in  faft  to  com- 
plain that  he  hath  given  a  fuperior  excellence  to  human  nature, 
that  he  hath   ennobled  our  ai^Uons  by  annexing  to  them  the 

inerit 
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merit  of  virtue.  The  highell:  enjoyment  is  that  of  being  con- 
tented with  ourfelves,  it  is  in  order  to  deferve  rh'S  contentment 
that  we  are  placed  here  on  earth  and  endowed  with  liberty  ; 
tliat  we  are  tempted  by  our  pafllons,  and  reilrained  by  con- 
llience.  What  could  Omnipotence  iifcif  do  more  in  our  fa- 
vor ?  Could  it  have  eftahliOied  a  contradiiTtion  in  our  nature, 
or  have  allotted  a  reward  for  well  doing,  to  a  Being-  incapable 
of  doing  ill  ?  Is  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  man  from  be- 
ing wicked,  to  reduce  all  his  faculties  to  a  fimple  inftind,  and 
make  him  a  mere  brute  ?  No,  never  can  I  reproach  the  Deiry 
for  having  given  me  a  foul,  made  in  his  own  image,  that  I  might 
be  free,  good  and  happy  like  himlelf. 

*  It  is  the  abufe  of  our  faculties  which  makes  us  wicked  and 
miferable.  Our  cares,  our  anxieties,  our  griefs,  are  all  ow- 
ing to  ourfelves.  Moral  evil  is  inconteftably  our  own  work, 
and  phyfical  evil  would  in  fad  be. nothing,  did  not  our  vices 
render  us  fenfible  of  it.  Is  it  not  for  our  prefervation  that  na- 
ture makes  us  fenfible  of  our  wants  }  Is  not  pain  of  body  an 
indication  that  the  machine  is  out  of  order,  and  a  caution  for 

us  to  provide   a   remedy  ?     And    as  to  death do  not   the 

wicked  render  both  ourlives  and  their  own  miferable  ?  Who  is 
there  defirous  of  living  here  for  ever  ?  Death  is  a  remedy  for 
all  the  evils  we  inflift  on  ourfelves  ;  nature  will  not  let  us  fuffer 
perpetually.  To  how  few  evils  are  men  fubjcd,  who  live  in 
primeval  fimplicity  ?  they  hardly  know  any  difeafe,  and  are  ir- 
ritated by  fcarcely  any  paffions  :  they  neither  forefee  death, 
nor  fuffer  by  the  apprehenfions  of  it  j  when  it  approaches,  their 
miferies  render  it  defir^ble,  and  it  is  to  them  no  evil.  If  we 
could  be  contented  with  being  what  we  are,  we  fliould  have  no 
inducement  to  lament  our  fate  ;  but  we  inflifl  on  ourfelves  a 
thoufand  real  evils  in  feeking  after  an  imaginary  happinefs. 
Thofe  who  are  impatient  under  trifling  inconveniencies,  mnft 
expefl  to  fuffer  much  greater.  In  our  endeavour?  to  re-e(la- 
blifh  by  medicines  a  conftitution  impaired  by  irregularities,  we, 
always  add  to  the  evil  we  feel,  the  greater  one  which  we  fear  ; 
our  apprehenfions  of  death  anticipate  its  horrors  and  haften  its 
approach.  The  faftcr  we  endeavour  to  fty,  the  fwifter  it  pur- 
fucs  us  ;  thus  arc  we  terrified  as  long  as  we  live,  and  die,  mur- 
muring againft  nature,  on  account  of  thofe  evils,  which  wc 
bring  on  ourfelves  by  doing  outrage  to  her  laws.  [ 

*  Enquire  no  longer,  man,  who  is  the  author  of  evil :  be- 
hold him  in  yourfelf.  There  exills  no  other  evil  in  nature  than 
what  you  either  do  or  fuffer,  and  you  are  equally  the  author 
of  both.  A  general  evil  could  exift  only  in  diforder,  but  in 
the  fyftem  of  nature,  I  fee  an  efiabli/hed  order  which  is  never 
tllfluibed.     Particular  evil  exift?  only  in  tlk  fentiment  of  thr 

fufferin^: 
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fufFering  Being  :  and  this  fentiment  is  not  given  to  man  by  na- 
ture ;  but  is  of  his  own  acquifition.  Pain  and  forrow  have 
but  little  hold  on  thofe,  who,  unaccuftonied  to  reflection,  have 
neither  memory  nor  forefight.  Take  away  our  fatal  improve- 
ments, take  away  our  errors  and  our  vices,  take  away,  infhort, 
every  thing  that  is  the  work  of  man,  and  all  the  reft  is  good.* 

This  is  true  philofophy,  which  reconciles  man  to  himfelf, 
makes  him  happy,  and  infpires  him  with  fentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  reverence  for  the  wife  and  benevolent  author  of  his 
Being;  which  applies  dire£lly  to  the  judgment,  and  triumphs 
not  in  filencing  without  convincing  the  adverfary.  Hitherto 
the  Savoyard's  creed  merits  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  en- 
graved on  the  moft  durable  materials,  and  imprefled  deeply  on 
the  heart;  but  we  are  in  doubt  about  what  follows.  When  M. 
RoufTeau  carries  his  free  philofophic  fpirit  into  the  myfteries  of 
faith,  and  examines  the  truth  of  revelation  by  the  teft  of  li- 
mited reafon,  we  are  at  a  lofs  whether  he  is  a  greater  friend  to 
truth,  or  enemy  to  fociety  :  however  we  may  approve  his  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  but  think  the  promulgation  dangerous,  as  it 
is  now  impolfible  to  unravel  the  complicated  web  of  religion  and 
government,  or  diminifh  the  reverence  for  any  eftablifhed  mode 
of  the  former,  without  overfetting  the  latter.  All  his  argu- 
ments againll  revealed  religion,  rather  prove  his  ingenuity  than 
his  wifdom ;  nor  is  it  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  flridl  logic,  to 
infer  againft  the  truth  of  the  gofpel  from  the  number  of 
pretended  fpurious  revelations.  Mr.  Roufleau  alledges,  that 
being  born  a  Jew,  Mahometan,  or  Chriftian,  is  merely  acci- 
dental ;  and  concludes  this  to  be  another  argument  againft  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  :  becaufe,  fays  he,  if  Chriftianity  alone 
be  the  faving  religion,  how  inconfiftentis  it  with  God's  juftice 
to  deny  a  majority  of  mankind  the  benefits  of  this  revela- 
tion, and  to  confine  to  a  fmall  fpot  of  the  earth,  a  doftrinc 
which  ought  to  be  difFufed  through  every  corner  of  the  world. 
This  we  regard  as  a  mere  fophifm.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  or  cavil  at  the  means  he  has  laken 
to  reveal  himfelf,  and  promote  our  eternal  felicity.  Our  un- 
derftanding  is  too  limited  and  imperfed  to  penetrate  into  the 
dcfigns  of  Providence,  or  fee  clearly  into  final  caufes.  We 
muft  take  things  as  they  are  ;  and  if  we  can  perfuade  ourfelves 
that  the  revelation  comes  from  him,  we  muft  believe  likewife 
that  it  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  wifdom,  although  a  few  con- 
tradictions and  obfcurities  fhock  the  human  underftanding.  If 
once  the  fcriptures  can  be  proved  of  divine  origin,  all  the  reft 
follows  of  courfe,  and  their  authenticity,  in  this  refpeifl,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  thofe  vvhofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  inftruct  the 
people. 

Por 
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•  For  our  own  parts,  when  we  reflect  on  the  danger  not  only 
♦o  fociety,  but  to  falvation  in  not  believing,  oppofed  to  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  refigning  our  judgment,  and  giving  implicit 
faith  to  what  we  fometimes  do  not  underftand,  we  think  the 
latter  ought  to  give  way.  Here  we  are  fure  of  not  being  mif- 
taken ;  in  the  other  there  can  be  no  danger,  cfpecially  as  it 
likewife  anfwers  every  moral  purpofe. 

Mr.  Rouffeau  hath  made  his  curate  exprefs  himfelf  to  the 
lame  purpofe. 

*  With  regard  to  revelation,  could  I  reafon  better  or  were  V 
better  informed,  I  might  be  made  fenfible  perhaps  of  its  truth 
and  of  its  utility  to  thofe  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  believe  it  : 
but  if  there  are  fome  proofs  in  its  favour  which  I  cannot  invali- 
date, there  appear  alfo  to  me  many  objeftions  againft  it,  whicli 
I  cannot  refolve.  There  are  fo  many  folid  reafons  both  for  and 
againft  its  authority,  that,  not  knowing  what  to  conclude,  I 
peither  admit  nor  rejeft  it.  1  rejeft  only  the  obligation  of  fub- 
mitting  to  it,  becaufe  this  pretended  obligation  is  incompatible 
with  the  juftice  of  God,  and  that,  fo  far  from  its  removing  the 
©bftacles  to  falvation,  it  raifes  thofe  which  are  infurmountable 
by  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  Except  in  this  article,  there- 
fore, 1  remain  refpedfully  in  doubt  concerning  the  fcriptures. 
I  have  not  the  prefumption  to  think  myfelf  infallible  :  more 
able  perfons  may  poflibly  determine  in  cafes  that  to  me  appear 
undeterminable:  I  reafon  for  myfelf,  not  for  them;  1  neither 
cenfure  nor  imitate  them  :  their  judgment  may  probably  be  bet- 
ter than  mine  ;  but  am  I  to  blame  that  it  is  not  mine  ? 

*  1  will  confefs  to  you  farther,  that  the  majeliy  of  the 
fcriptures  ftrikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the 
gofpel  hath  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Perufe  the  works  of 
our  philofophers  with  all  their  pomp  of  di^^ion  ;  how  mean, 
how  contemptible  are  they,  compared  with  the  fcripture !  Is  it 
poflible  that  a  book  at  once  fo  fimple  and  fublime  fhould  be 
merely  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  the  facred  perfo- 
nage,  whofe  hiftory  it  contains,  fhould  be  himfelf  a  mere  man  .?■ 
po  we  find  that  he  alTumed  the  tone  of  an  enthufiaft  or  ambi- 
tious feflary  ?  What  fweetnefs,  what  purity  in  his  manners ! 
What  an  affefting  gracefulnefs  in  his  delivery  !  What  fublimity 
in  his  maxims  !  What  profound  wifdom  in  his  difcourfes  !  What 
prefence  of  mind,  what  fubtilty,  what  truth- in  his  replies  1  How- 
great  the  command  over  his  paifions  !  Where  is  the  man,  where 
the  philofopher,  who  could  fo  live  and  fo  die,  without  weaknefs 
and  without  oftentation  ?  When  Plato  defcribed  his  imaginary 
good  man  loaded  with  all  the  fhame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the 
higheft  rewards  of  virtue,  he  defcribes  exadly  the  charafler  of 
Jefus  Chrift ;  the  refemblance  was  fo  ftriking  that  all  the  fathers 
perceived  itv  «  What 
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*  WhatprepolTefTion,  what  blindnefs  muft  it  be  to  compare 
the  fon  of  Sophronifcus  to  the  fon  of  Mary  ?  What  a«  infinite' 
difproportion  there  is  between  them  !  Socrates,  dying  without 
pain  orignoir.iny,  eafily  fnpported  his  charailer  to  the  lalt,  and 
if  his  death,  however  eafy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might 
have  been  doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wifdom,  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  vain  fophiii.  He  invented,  it  is  faid,*  the 
theory  of  morals.  Others,  however,  hacl  before  put  them  i/i 
praflice;  he  liad  only  to  lay  what  they  had  done,  and  reduce 
their  examples  to  precepts.  Aridides  had  beenyV/,  before  So- 
crates defined  juftice  ;  liConidas  gave  up  his  life  for  his  country 
before  Socrates  declared  patriotifm  to  be  a  dury  ;  the  Sparrans 
were  a  fober  people,  before  Socrates  recommended  fobriety  : 
before  he  liadeven  defined  virtue,  Greece  abounded  in  virtuous 
men.  But  where  could  Jefus  learn,  among  his  compatriots, 
that  pure  and  fublime  morality  of  which  he  only  harh  given  us 
both  precept  and  example*.  The  greateft  wifdom  was  made 
known  amidft  the  moft  bigotted  fanaticifm,  and  the  fimpiiriry 
cf  the  moli  heroic  virtues  did  honour  to  the  viiclt  people  on 
the  earth.  The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philofophifinc^ 
with  his  friends,  appears  the  molt  agreeable  that  coiiW  be 
wiflied  for  ;  that  of  Jefus,  expiring  in  the  midft  of  agonizing' 
pains,  abufed,  infulted,  curfcd  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  molt 
horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup 
of  poifon,  blefled  indeed  the  weeping  executioner  who  admi,- 
Jiiftered  it;  but  Jefus,  in  the  midtt  of  excruciating  tortures 
prayed  for  his  mercilefs  tormentors.  Yes,  if  the  life  and  death 
of  Socrates  are  thole  of  a  ("i^t,  the  life  and  death  of  Je-fus  arc 
ihofe  of  a  God.  Shall  we  Arppofe  the  evangelic  hiltory  a  mere 
fiction  ?  indeed,  my  friend,  it  JDears  not  the  m:\rks  of  fiiiion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  hiltory  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  prt:- 
fumes  to  doubt,  is  not  fo  well  attelted  as  that  of  Jefus  Chrilt. 
Such  a  fuppofiticn  in  fadl  only  Ihifts  the  difliculty  without  re-. 
moving  it:  it  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  perfor.s 
fhould  agree  to  write  fuch  a  hillory,  than  that  one  only  flioul.l 
furnilh  the  fubject  of  it.  The  Jewllh  authors  were  incapalde. 
of  the  diction,  and  ftrangers  to  the  mor.ility  contained  in  the 
gofpel ;  the  marks  of  whofe  truth  are  fo  Ihikingand  inimirab!.?, 
that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  alionirtiing  charatler  than 
the  hero.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  the  fame .  gofpel  abounds 
with  incredible  relations,  with  circumftances  repugnant  to  rc-a- 
fon,  and  which  it  is  impofTible  for  a  man  of  fenfe  either  tocon- 

« 

'  *  See,  in   his  difcourfe   on    the  Mount,  the   parallel  he 

makes  between  the  morality  of  Moles  and  his  own.     Matt.  v. 
21.  &c. 

ceive 
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Ceiveor  admit.  What  Is  to  be  done  amidft  all  thefe  contra* 
didlions  ?  Be  modeft  and  circumfped  :  regard  in  filence  what 
cannot  be  either  difproved  or  comprehended,  and  humble  thy- 
felf  before  the  fupreme  Being,  who  only  knows  the  truth. 

*  Such  is  the  involuntary  fcepiicifm  in  which  I  remain  :  this 
fccpticifm,  however,  is  not  painful  to   me,  becaufe  it  extends 
not  to  any  elTential  point  of  pradice;  and  as  my  mind  is  firmly 
fettled  regarding  the  principles  of  my  duty,  1  ferve  God  in  the 
fnicerity  of  my  heart :  in  the  mean  time  1  feek  not  to  know  any 
thing  more  than  what  relates  to  my  moral  cohdudl  j  and  as  to 
thofe  dogmas,  which  have  no  iniiuence  over  the  behaviour,  and 
which  many  perfons  give  themfelves  fo  much  trouble  about,  I 
am  not  at  all  folicitous  concerning  them.     1  lock  upon  the  va- 
rious particular  religions  as  fo  many  falutary  inftitutions,  pre- 
fcribing,  iu   ditferent  countries,  an  uniform  manner  of  public 
worlhip  ;  and  which  may  ail  have  their  refpedive  reafons,  pe- 
culiar to  the  climate,  government,  genius  of  the  people  adopt- 
ing  them,  or  fome  other  motive  which  renders  the  one  prefer- 
able  to  the  other,  according  to  the  circumftance  of  time  and 
place.     I    believe  all   that  are  convenient,  to  be  gbod,  when 
God  is  ferved  in  fincerity  of  heart.     This  fervice  is  all  that  i3 
cffential.     He  rejeds   not  the   homage  of  the  fincere,  under 
whatfoever  form  they  prefent  if.     Being  called  to  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  I  comply  therefore,  with  a  fcrupulous  exadnefs, 
to  all  the  forms  it  preTcribes  in  my  duty,  and  fhould  reproacli  " 
myfelf  for  the  leaft  wilful  negled  of  them.     After  having  lain 
under  a  long  prohibition,    I  obtained,  through  the  interest  of 
M.  de  Mellcrade,  a  permi'Jion  to  reaflume  the  fundiur.s  of  the 
prierthood,  to   procure  me   a  livelihood.     J    had  been   accuf- 
tomed  formerly  to  fay  mafs  with' all  that  levity  and  careleJnefii 
with  which  we  perform  the  moll  ferious  and  importar.t  offices 
aiter  having  very  often  repeated  them.     Since  1  entertained  my 
new  principles,  however,   I  celebrate  it   with   greater  venera^- 
tion  ;  penetrated    by  refleding  on  the  majelly  of  the  fupreme 
Being,  and  the  infufijciency  of  the  human  mind  that  is  fu  little 
able  to  form  conceptions  relative  to  its  author.     1  confider  that 
I  offer  up  the  prayers  of  a  people  under  a  prefcribcd   form  of 
worlhip,  and  therefore  carefully  obferve  all   its    rites.     I  recite 
carefully  ;  and  llrive  not  to  omit  the  leaft  word  or  ceremony  j 
when  I  am  juft  going  to  communicate,  1  recoiled  myf<^lf,  in  or- 
der to  do  It  with  all  thofe  difpofitions  that  the  church  and   the 
importance  of  the  facrament  require :  1  endeavour  on  this  oc- 
cafion  to  fjlence  the  voice  of  reafjn  before  the  fupieme  intelli- 
gence:  I  fay  to  myfelf,  who  art  thou,  to  prefume  to  fet  bounds 
to  omnipotence  t  1  reverently  pronounce  the  facramental  words, 
and  annex  to  them  all  the  faith  that  depends  on  me.     Whatever 
Vol,  XIV.  Decmhtry  1762.  Gg  U 
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be  the  truth  with  regard  to  that  inconceivable  myftery,  lam 
not  fearful,  therefore,  of  being  charged  on  the  day  of  judgfXJent 
with  profaning  it  in  my  heart. 

♦  Honoured  with  the  minifterial  office,  though  of  the  loweft 
rank,  I  will  never  do,  or  fay,  any  thing  that  may  make  me 
unworthy  to  fulfil  its  facrcd  fundions.  I  will  always  inculcate 
virtue,  exhort  my  auditors  to  purfue  it,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  fet  tliem  an  example.  It  does  not  depend  on  me  ta 
make  their  religion  amiable,  nor  to  confine  the  aniclcs  of  their 
faith  to  what  is  ufeful,  and  nccelTary  for  all  to  believe  :  but  God 
forbid  that  I  fliould  ever  preach  uj)  tiie  cruel  tenets  of  perfecu- 
tion,  that  I  (hould  ever  induce  them  to  hate  their  neighbours, 
crto  ronfign  over  others  to  daiunation.  Were  I,  indeed,  in  a 
fuperior  ftation,  this  referve  might  incur  cenfure  ;  but  I  am  too 
infignificant  to  have  much  to  fear,  and  I  can  never  full  lower 
than  1  am.  But  whatever  may  happen,  I  will  never  bjafpheme 
divine  juftice,  nor  lie  againfi  the  Holy  GhofI:. 

*  1  have  long  been  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  a  paf- 
tor  ;  I  am  indeed  ftill  ambitious,  though  I  have  no  longer  any 
hopes  of  if.  There'  is  no  charadler  in  the  world,  my  good 
friend,  which  appears  to  me  fo  defireable  as  that  of  a  paftor. 
A  good  paftor  is  a  minifterof  goodnefs,  as  a  good  magiftrate  is 
a  minillerof  juftice.  A  paftor  Can  have  no  temptation  to  evil; 
and  though  he  may  not  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  good 
himfelf,  he  is  always  in  his  duty  when  foliciting  it  of  others, 
and  very  often  obtains  it  when  he  knows  how  to  make  himfelf 
truly  refpedlabie.  O,  that  1  enjoyed  b'ut  fome  little  benefice 
among  the  poor  people  in  our  ojountains  !  how  happy  ftiould  I 
then  be  !  for  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  fliould  make  my  pa- 
riftiioners  happy  !  I  ftiould  never,  indeed,  make  them  rich,  but 
I  Oiould  partake  rheir  poverty  ;  I  would  raife  them  above  mean- 
nefs  and  contempt,  more  infupportable  than  indigence  itfelF.  J 
would  induce  them  to  love  concord,  and  to  cherilli  that  equality 
which  often  banifties  poverty,  and  always  renders  it  more  fup- 
portabie.  When  they  ftiould  fee  that  I  was  no  richer  than 
thenfifeKes  and  yet  lived  content,  ihcy  would  learn  to  confole 
themftlves  under  their  ](it  and  to  live  contented  too.  In  the 
inftrudions  I  ftiould  give  them,  I  ftiould  be  lefs  direfted  by  the 
fenfe  of  the  church  than  that  of  the  gofpel ;  whofe  tenets  are 
more  ftmple,  and  whofe  morals  more  fublioie  ;  that  teaches 
few  religious  forms  and  many  deeds  ofcharity.  Before  I  ftiould 
teach  tlwm  their  duty,  I  ftiould  alv^ays  endeavour  to  pradife  it 
myfelf,  in  order  to  let  the*n  fee  that  I  really  thought  as  I  fpoke. 
Had  I  any  Proteftants  in  my  neighbourhood  or  in  my  parifti,  I 
would  make  no  diftiniPiion  between  them  and  my  own  flock,  in 
every  thing  that  regarded  acts  of  Chriftia/i  charity  ;  I  would  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  make  them  all  equally  love  each  other,  regard  each 
other  as  brothers ;  refpecling  all  religions,  and  at  peace  enjoy- 
ing their  own.  1  conceive  that,  to  foiicit  any  one  to  quit  the 
religion  he  is  brought  up  in,  is  to  folicit  him  to  do  wrong,  and 
is  of  confequence  to  do  wrong  one's  felf.  Let  us,  therefore, 
preferve  the  public  peace,  and  wait  the  progrtfs  of  further  in- 
formation :  the  laws  in  every  country  fhould  be  refpefted,  we 
Ihould  never  difturb  the  eftablilhed  worfliip,  nor  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  difobedience  :  for  we  know  not  abfolutely  whether  it  be 
better  for  them  to  change  their  prefent  opinions  for  others* 
and  we  know  of  a  certainty  that  it  is  an  evil  to  trangrefs 
the  laws.' 

This  is  talking  as  a  citizen,  with  due  regard  to  the  order  of 
fociety,  and  reverence  for  thofe  civil,  political,  and  religious  in- 
ftitutions,  fo  efiential  to  the  well-being  of  communities.  It  is 
rendering  fcepticifm  fubordinate  to  the  laws,  and  preventing  the 
poflibility  of  its  proving  injurious  to  government,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  gives  full  play  to  human  curiofity,  and  the  exertion 
of  the  mental  faculties. 

In  the  note  to  page  150,  Mr.  RouiTeau  explains  {0  judicioufly 
the  influence  of  religion  upon  morals,  and  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  prevent  vice,  abftrafted  from  its  divine  autho- 
rity, that  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a  greater  fervice,  than  by 
laying  the  whole  before  him. 

*  The  coHtending  parties  reciprocally  attack  each  other  with 
fo  many  fophifms,  that  it  would  be^a  rafh  enterprize  to  under- 
take to  expofe  them  all.  One  of  the  moft  common  on  the 
philofophical  fide  of  the  qucftion  is,  to  contiaft  an  imaginary 
people,  fuppofed  to  be  all  good  philofophcrs,  with  another  peo- 
ple all  bad  Chriftians  ;  as  if  it  were  more  eafy  to  make  a  people 
true  philofophers  than  good  Chriflians.  I  know  not  whether 
among  individuals,  one  be  more  eafily  met  with  than  the 
other  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  we  fpeak  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, wemuft  fuppofe  that  they  would  as  much  abufe  a  philofo- 
phy  without  religion  as  they  do  a  religion  without  philofophy ; 
and  this  confideration  feemsto  me  to  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  queftion.  Bayle  has  proved  very  acutely,  that  fanaticifm 
is  more  pernicious  than  Atheifm  ;  and  this  is  not  to  bedifputed; 
but  he  neglecled  to  obferve  what  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  fa- 
naticifm, the  fanguinary  and  cruel,  is  a  great  and  animating 
palTlon,  that  it  elevates  the  heart  of  man,  and  makes  him  look 
down  with  contempt  on  death  ;  that  it  is  a  prodigious  fpring  of 
aclion,  and  requires  only  to  he  duly  regulated  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  moft  fublime  virtues;  wherea?,  on  the  contrary,  irre- 
ligion  and  a  philofophical  fpirit  in  general,  attaclies  us  to  life, 
enervates   and  dcbafes  the  foul,  concentrating  all  our  paifions 
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in  fclf-intcreft,  and  thus  Tapping  by  degrees  the  foundations  of 
fociety.  Jf  atheifm  be  l^fs  fanguinary,  it  is  lefs  out  of  a  love 
V)  p^ace  than  from  an  indifference  to  virtue :  let  the  world  go 
how  it  will  it  little  concerns  thefe  pretended  fages,  provided 
they  can  loll  at  eafe  in  their  clofcts.  Their  principles  do  not 
excite  them  toflaughter  mankind,  but  they  prevent  them  from 
adding  to  their  number,  by  corrupting  the  manners  which  tend 
to  their  increafe ;  by  detaching  themfelves  from  their  fpecies, 
and  reducing  all  their  affcAions  to  a  felfifh  egotifm,  as  fatal  to 
population  as  to  virtue.  The  indifference  of  the  phiiofopher 
refemhlfs  the  tranquility  of  a  ftate  under  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment:  it  is  the  tranquility  of  death,  and  more  deftrudlive  than 
"war  itfelf.  Thus  fanaticifm,  though  more  f.ital  in  its  imme- 
<liate  efFef^s  than  v.  hat  is  called  the  philofophic  fpirit  of  the  age, 
is  much  IcTs  fo  in  its  remoter  confequences. 

*  Philofophy,  on  iisown  principles,  cannot  be  productive  of 
any  virtue,  v.'bich  docs  not  flow  from  religion,  and  religion  is 
]>rodu£live  of  many  virtues  to  which  philofophy  is  a  ftranger. 
A>  to  pra6llcc,  ir  is  another  thing,  and  remains  to  be  examined. 
There  is  no  man  who  praitlfes  in  evei'y  particular  the  duties  of 
bis  religion,  when  he  has  one ;  that  is  true;  tITe  greater  part 
of  mankind  have  hardly  any  religion  at  all,  and  pradlife  nothing 
€f  what  little  tliey  have  ;  this  alfo  is  very  true  :  but  after  all 
fomc^^eoplehave  religion,  and  pra^ice  it  at  leaft  in  part ;  and 
it  is  inconteflgble,  that  motives  of  religion  prevent  them  often 
from  falling  into  vice,  and  excite  to  virtuous  and  commendable 
pflions,  which  they  had  rot  pcrforrned  but  for  fuch  motives. 
Let  a  prieft  be  c;i)ilry  cf  a  breach  of  truft;  what  does  this 
prove  but  tuat  a  blockhead  had  confided  in  him  ?  If  Pafchal 
hiirfclf  had  done  it,  this  vculd  have  proved  Pafchal  a  hypocrite  ; 

nothing  more. But  a   prieft  1 — Well,  and  what  then  ?  Are 

thofe  who  make  a  traffic  of  religion  the  truly  religious  ?  The 
crimes  of  the  clergy  by  no  means  prove  that  religion  is  ufe- 
lefs,  but  that  few  perfons  are  religious. 

*  Modern  governments  are  undoubtedly  indebted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  for  their  mofl  foHd  authority,  and  the  rarity  of  revolu- 
tions J  ir  has  even  rendered  them  lefs  fanguinary  ;  this  is  proved 
by  comparing  them  with  the  ancient  governments.  Reli- 
gion better  underilood  hath,  by  banilhing  fanaticifm,  given  a 
greater  mildnefs  to  Chriilian  manners.  This  alteration  is  not 
the  efFeft  of  letters,  for  we  do  not  find  that  wherever  literature 
hath  fiouriihed,  humanity  hath  been  at  all  the  more  refpedted  ; 
the  cruelty  of  the  Athenians,  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  the  Chinefe,  are  evidence  of  this.  On  tlic  other 
hand,  what  deeds  of  charity  and  mercy  have  been  efF»!fled  by 
the  gofpd  !   How  many  reliitutions  and  reparations  harh  not 
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the  praftice  of  confeflion  broiig!it  about  among  the  Catholics  * 
Among  us  how  many  reconciliations  are  efl'eded,  how  many 
alms  are  diflributed  before  an  approaching  communion  ?  Among 
the  Jews,  avarice  let  go  its  hold,  and  mifery  was  banlflied  from 
among  them,  on  the  approach  of  their  jubi'ee.  Not  a  beggar 
was  to  be  feen  in  their  ftreets,  as  there  is  not  among  theTurkv, 
whofe  charitable  foundations  are  innumerable.  By  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion,  they  are  taught  to  be  hofpitable  even  to 
the  enemies  of  it.  Chardin  tells  us  that  th*  Mahometans  ima- 
gine there  is  a  bridge,  which  they  call  Poul-Serrh^  thrown  over 
the  flames  of  hell,  which  they  are  to  pafs  at  the  general  refur- 
reilion  ;  and  this  they  cannot  do  till  they  have  repaired  the  in- 
luries  they  have  committed.  Can  I  conceive  that  this  bridge 
which  is  to  repair  fo  many  iniquities  does  not  a(^i!ally  prevent 
feme  ?  Suppofe  we  were  to  deprive  the  Pcrllans  of  this  idea,  by 
perfuading  them  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  \\\z\v  FculSerrho,  nor 
Any  thing  like  it,  where  the  opprelled  (hall  be  revenged  on  their 
cpprelfors  after  death  ;  is  it  not  clear  that  the  latter  would  b^ 
very  much  at  their  eafe,  and  would  be  freed  from  the  trouble 
of  appeafmg  the  former  ?  it  is,  therefore,  falfe  that  this  doc- 
trine is  not  hurtful  :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true.' 

The  parade  with  which  Mr.  Roufft-au  introduces  his  pupil 
into  life,  and  guards  his  heart  againfl  all  the  attacks  of  ccnfti- 
tution,  and  his  paflion?,  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  fcei:e, 
interefls  the  affeftions,  and  renders  the  matrinvonial  enaaoe- 
inents  folemn,  and  the  confequences  of  debauchery  dreadful. — 
Here  he  gives  loofe  to  his  imagination,  and  runs  into  c'igreffions 
foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of  his  difcourfe,  but  not  lefs  pleafing  and 
inflrudlive.  Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  Emiiius  ought 
to  be  addrefled  on  the  fubie£lcf  love,  and  (hewing  how  he  may 
be  diverted  from  yielding  too  early  to  his  natural  propcnfitiek, 
he  gives  a  fine  difiertation  upon  eloquence,  and  demonliratts 
how  much  more  emphatical  the  language  of  figns  aj)pears  to  the 
imagination,  than  mere  verbal  elocution. 

*  One  of  the  mirtakes  of  the  prefeut  age  (fays  he)  is  to  be 
too  abftrafted  in  ourreafonmg,  as  if  men  were  nothing  bur  in- 
telligence. In  neglefling  the  language  of  the  ilgns  whicM  fpcak 
to  the  imagination,  we  iofe  the 'moll  emphat'Cal  of  ail  lan- 
guages. The  impreiTions  m.ade  by  words  are  always  night,  and 
we  fpeak  to  the  heart  much  better  by  means  of  the  eyes  than 
of  the  ears.  3y  endeavouring  to  attribute  every  thing  to  rea- 
fon,  we  have  reduced  our  precepts  into  mere  words,  we  have 
kiid  no  ftrefs  on  aftions.  Reafon  is  not  an  adtive  faculty  ;  it 
may  fometimes  reftrain,  but  feldom  excites,  aiid  never  inTpIre? 
us  to  do  any  thing  grcit.  To  be  alwaxs  reaibning  is  the  folly 
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of  little  minds.     Great  fouls  fpeak  a   different  language  ;  tl»e 
language  wbiclr  perfuades  and  excites  to  aftion. 

'  X  obferve  that,  in  theie  modern  ages,  men  have  no  other 
influence  over  each  other  than  what  arifes  from  power  and  in- 
terert  ;  whereas  the  ancients  effected  great  things  by  the  powers 
of  perfuafion,  becaufe  they  did  not  lieglefl  the  language  of  the 
Ijgns.  All  conventions  were  made  with  great  lolemnity,  in 
order  to  render  them  inviolable  :  before  the  eftablifhrnent  of 
the  civil  powers,  the  gods  were  the  magiftrates  of  mankind  ;  it 
was  in  their  prefence  that  individuals  made  their  treaties,  alli- 
ances, and  promifcs :  the  face  of  the  earth  was  tlie  book  wherein 
they  prefcrvcd  their  archives :  the  rocks,  trees,  and  itones,  con- 
fecrated  by  thefe  afts,  and  rendered  relpe(5table  to  uncivilized 
man,  were  the  leaves  of  this  book,  ever  open  to  the  piubiic 
eye.  The  well  dug  in  ratification  cf  oaths,  the  oak  of  Mamre, 
the  hill  of  the  covenant ;  tlufc  weie  the  fimplc,  but  auguft  mo- 
numents of  the  fr.cred  naruie  of  contrads:  no  facrilegious  hand 
was  lifted  againrt  thefe  monuments  j  and  the  good  faith  of 
mankind  was  better  ftcured  by  the  force  of  thefe  mute  wit- 
nefies  than  they  now  are  by  all  the  vain  rigour  of  the  laws. 

*  In  tireir  governments,  the  pomp  of  royal  power  ftruck  awe 
into  the  fubjeft.  The  external  marks  of  dignity,  the  throne, 
the  fceptre,  the  purple  robe,  the  crown,  the  diadem,  weie 
looked  upon  as  things  facred  ;  the  perfon  adorned  with  them 
was  held  in  reveierice,  and  though  wirhcut  foldiers  to  enforce 
his  commands,  he  had  only  to  fpeak,  in  order  to  be  imme- 
diately obeyed.  Wheieas  at  prefent,  when  monarchs  affe£l  to 
throw  off  thefe  marks  of  dignity,  what  is  the  confequence  of 
it  but  contempt  ?  The  majcfty  of  kings  has  no  influence  on 
the  minds  of  their  people;  they  are  obeyed  only  becaufe  of 
their  troops,  and  the  regard  of  their  ful^jecls  arifes  only  froni 
the  fear  of  punilhment.  Kings  no  longer  take  the  trouble  to 
wear  the  diadem,  nor  their  nobles  their  refped'tive  marks  of  dif- 
tinclica ;  but  they  muft  have  numerous  hands  in  leadinefs  to 
lee  their  orders  executed.  However  flattering  this  may  feem, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  in  the  end  this  change  is  by  no  means  to 
their  irrrercft. 

«  What  th"?  ancients  effected  by  the  power  of  eloquence  is 
really  amazing  ;  but  this  eloquence  did  not  confift  only  in  ftu- 
died  harangues;  the  orator  being  never  fo  powerfully  perfua-. 
five,  as  when  he  fpoke  the  leall.  The  moil  pathetic  language 
is  not  that  of  words  but  of  figns ;  it  does  not  fpeak  of  things 
but  exhibits  them.  The  objeci  which  we  prefent  to  the  fighr,' 
ilrongly  affeds  the  imagination,  excites  the  curiofity,  keeps  the 
mind  in  fufpenfe  ccncerning  what  is  going  to  be  faid,  and  very 
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often  fpeaks  fufficiently  of  itfelf  alone.  Did  not  Thrafibulus 
and  Tarquin  in  cutting  ofF  the  heads  of  poppies/  Alexander 
io  clapping  his  feal  on  the  lips  of  his  favourite,  and  Diogenes 
in  walking  before  Zeno,  fpeak  more  expreflively  than  if  they 
had  made  each  a  tedious  harangue  ?  What  circumlocution  had 
been  neceflary  to  convey  all  the  meaning  of  thofe  fimple  ac- 
tions !  Darius,  entering  Scythia  with  his  army,  received,  from 
the  king  of  that  country,  a  bird,  a  frog,  a  moufe,  and  five  ar- 
rows. The  auibalTador,  yjho  brought  them,  delivered  his  pre- 
fent,  and  returned  without  fpeaking.  In  our  limes  fuch  a  mef- 
fenger  would  pafs  for  a  fool ;  this  terrible  harangue  hsQweVer  was 
ra  thofe  days  well  underftood,  and  Darius  made  the  beft  of  his 
way  into  his  own  country.  Had  a  letter  or  verbal  mefTage  been 
fent  inllead  of  ihefe  emblems;  the  more  menacing  the  terms 
the  lefs  terrible  would  it  have  appeared  ;  it  would  have  been 
locked  upon  as  a  bluftering  rhodomontade,  which  Darius  would 
only  have  laughed  at. 

*  How  attentive  were  the  Romans  to  the  language  of'fignsl 
They  wore  garments  peculiar  to  their  different  ranks  and  ages; 
they  had  their  togae,  and  diftinguifning  ornaments  of  various 
kinds,  their  roftrums,  their  lidlors,  their  fafces,  their  crowns^ 
ovation?,  triumphs,  3iC.  all  was  parade  and  ceremony ;  and 
all  had  its  effeft  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  It  was  of  no 
little  confequence  to  the  ftate  that  the  people  fhould  aflembia 
in  one  certain  place  rather  than  in  any  other;  that  they  lliould 
be  in  view,  or  not  in  view,  of  the  capitol;  that  they  fhould  de- 
liberate on  particular  days,  &c.  Perfons  accufed  of  crimes,  and 
candidates  for  favour,  wore  diftinft  habits  ;  the  warriors  bcafl- 
cd  not  of  their  exploits,  they  fliewcd  their  wounds.  Let  us 
fuppofe  one  of  our -modern  orators  haranguing  the  people  on 
the  affaffmation  .of  Cqsfar,  and  endeavouring  to  excite  them  to 
revenge  hisdc^th  ;  he  would  doubtlefs  expatiate  on  the  honour 
of  the  deed,  and  give  9r  pathetic  defcription  of  his  bleeding 
wounds  and  lifelefs  corpfe.  jVTark  Anthony,  however,  though 
not  deficient  in  verbal  elocution,  did  nothing  of  all  this:  he 
brought  and  placed  before  them  the  dead  body  itfelf.  What 
rhetoric  I' 

All  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  a  digreflion  ;  but  it  is 
one  of  thofe  flights  peculiar  to  this  republican  fage  ;  highly 
entertaining.  We  cannot,  however,  pretend  either  to  analize 
it,  or  make  extrafls,  the  thoughts  are  fo  unconneded,  yet  in- 
genioufly  deduced  from  each  other  by  that  kind  of  machinery 
invifible  to  all  but  men  of  tafre  and  genius. 

It  is  our  defign  to  clofe  our  remarks,  in  the  fubfequent  Num- 
ber o^  our  Rtview,  v.ith    a  general    critique  on  this  valuable 
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whiiTifical  performance  ;  though  it  is  poflible  other  Article*, 
equally  important  to  the  public,  may  demand  our  atten- 
tion. 


Art.  V.  The  Re'vtrie  :  cr,  a  Fhght  to  the  Paradife  cf  Focls. 
PuhliJJ:cd  by  the  Editor  of  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea.  In  Two 
Vclumes.      izmo.     Pr.    t^s.  in  beards.     Becket  ^^^/DaHondt. 

IT  »s  fo  eafy  a  matter  for  a  writer  of  any  genius,  to  repre- 
fcnt  human  atlion  in  a  ridiculous  light,  that  we  are  afto- 
riflied  our  fcnfible  author  did  not  refign  this  field  to  the  buf- 
foon, whofe  fole  talent  confifts  in  difcovcring  the  ludicrous  parts 
of  t!ie  graved  charadlers.  A  man  of  virtue  ought  befides  to 
refltdl,  thai  to  render  mankind  diflatisfied  with  the  fpecics,  is 
to  commit  a  real  injury  to  fociefy.  To  unmafk  hypocrify,  and 
correft  vice,  we  allow  to  be  highly  ufeful;  yet  when  a  writer 
has  all  human  nature  before  him,  we  fliould  expedl  him  to  fcr 
\'c&.  examples  of  imitation  as  well  asobje<Ss  of  averfion.  This 
vould  pref».^rvc  the  balance,  infpire  the  reader  with  a  contempt 
for  individuals,  without  diaiiniftung  his  rcfped  for  the  fpecies, 
roufe  his  dcreftationof  vice,  and  quicken  his  fcnfibility  to  what- 
ever is  beautiful  in  moral  conduf^.  What  efpecially  gives  dif- 
guft  in  thefe  ill-natured  writings  is,  that  they  convey  an  idea 
of  the  author's  fclf  AifHtiency,  and  fuppo^cd  fuj)eriority,  which 
few  are  willing  to  conl'efs  without  retaliation.  Hence  it  is,  tliat 
we  perceive  general  fatirifis  are  univcrfally  detefled  and  dcfpifed, 
as  vermin  who  breed  in  the  fores  of  fociety,  or  hypocrites  who 
infinuate  their  own  purity,  by  afpcrfing  and  defiling  the  reft  of 
jnankind. 

We  mean  not  to  depreciate  our  author's  merit :  he  is  poficfleti 
of  good  fenfe,  knowledge  cf  the  world,  and  a  fund  of  reflec- 
tion ;  but  he  has  given  way  to  a  turn  for  ridicule,  gratified  ma- 
lignity, and,  if  we  mitlake  not,  facrificed  before  the  fhrine  of 
vanity,  and  thcaffcdation  of  being  thought  fingular. 

In  the  accoiint  of  Chryfal  we  hinted  our  difapprobation  of 
the  unfair  profpefl  which  he  exhibited  of  human  nature; 
but  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  inftead  of  profiting  by 
our  advice,  he  has  indulged  more  in  this  farcaftic  humour,  and 
even  cherifiied  prejudice.  "  Moll  of  the  charaflers  are  painted 
from  life,  and  applicable  in  fome  features  to  the  defigncd  ori- 
ginals ;  but  they  are  fo  dVercharged  and  disfigured,  that  a  key 
will  be  found  neccfl'uy  by  many  of  our  readers.  With  refpe£l  to 
the  plan,  it  wants  the  merit  of  novelty.     Lc  Sage,  and  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  Invifible  Spy,  have  made  ufe  of  a  fimilar  machine- 
ry, but  with  more  delicacy  and  invention  ;  for  as  to  a  general 
fable,  the  author  intends  none,  we  apprehend. 

What  indeed  chiefly  charaderizes  and  recommends  the  Re- 
rviriey  is  a  flrongturn  for  jufl  reflexion.  Many  ferious,  ufeful, 
uncommon  remarks  on  men  and  things,  will  be  found  care- 
lefsly  difperfed  through  ihefe  flieets,  which  convince  us  that  the 
writer  might  have  (haped  his  genius  more  to  the  public  advan- 
tage, and  his  own  reputation.  A  flalh  of  humour  Ifkewife 
frequently  enlightens  the  fubjeft;  but  this  talent  is  neither 
chafte  nor  delicate  in  the  author ;  and  we  fhould  as  foon  ex- 
ped,  with  the  credulous  Jtnatus  Lujitanus,  to  fee  a  homunculus 
generated  in  the  bottom  of  the  chemift's  crucible,  as  human 

nature  reformed  by  fuch  coarfe  raillery,  and  harfli  reproof 

A  fpecimen  of  the  author's  vein  for  humour,  and,  in  cur  opi- 
nion, the  higheft  flavoured  in  the  whole  work,  will  appear  in 
the  following  defcription  of  a  latf  feaft,  made  by  ihe  conftable 
of  the  village  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

*  The  conftable  of  the  village  in  which  the  lopd*s  houfe  ftood, 
in  conformity  to  old  cuftoms,  made  a  feaft  at  this  time  for  his 
lordfliip  and  his  whole  family,  to  which  he  fent  them  a  foiemn 
invitation  by  the  parifh-officers.  Such  a  fcene  promifed  fome 
emufement  at  leaft.  I  therefore  returned  with  the  officers  who 
had  come  upon  this  important  errand,  defirous  to  fee  the  whole 
procefs  of  fo  extraordinary  an  affair. 

*  As  the  feaft  was  to  be  given  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  principal  inhabitants  had  aflembled  at  the  conftabje's 
houfe,  and  were  fitting  over  a  pot  of  beer,  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  thofe  who  had  been  fent  with  the  invitatii^n  ;  though 
the  whole  was  a  thing  of  courfe,  their  anxiety  was  fo  great 
that  not  one  of  them  could  fpeak  a  word  till  their  arrival :  the 
moment  they  entered  the  room,  all  the  reft  laid  down  their 
pipes,  adjufted  their  perriwigs,  and  wriggling  their  chairs  nearer 
to  the  table,  liftened  to  the  account  with  open  mouths,  and 
looks  of  the  profoundeft  fagacity. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  (faid  the  conftable,  who  fat  in  an  arm- 
chair to  ftiew  his  authority)  fince  his  lordOiip  has  condefceuded 
to  accept  of  our  invitation,  we  ftiould  take  care  that  every  thfng 
is  prepared  in  the  beft  manner  for  his  reception.  There  \^ill  be 
many  things  wanted  to  make  a  proper  appearance  on  fuch. an 
cccafion,  and  no  one  would  ftop  at  a  trifling  expence,  efpe- 
dally  as  the  money  will  be  hid  out  among  ourfelves." 

*  This  fpeech  opened  every  mouth  in  the  room  at  once. 
«'  We  (hall  all  want  new  cloaths,"  cried  the  taylor. 

^— **  Ncwfhoes," — faid  the  fhocmaker, 

.«- "  New 
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**  Neii^ft'ockings,*' — faid  the  hofier. 

"  New  wigs," — .faid  the  barber. 

**  Our  holies  muft  be  fhoed," — faid  the  farrier. 

**  Our  houfes  repaired," — faid  the  bricklayer. 

——"  Our  chimneys  fwept," — faid  the  chimney-fweeper. 

-^ **  Our  vaults  emptied," — faid  the  nightman. 

''*    '     "  We  muft  have  a  fermon," — faid  the  curate. 

"  A  fpeech," — faid  the  veftfy-clerk. 

— "  A  vorait,  in  cafe  of  repletion," — faid  the  dodlor. 

"  A  clyfter," — faid  the  apothecary. 

"  A  coffin," — faid  the  undertaker.     In  fhort,  every  per- 

fon  prefent  aflerted  the  want  of  fomething  in  his  own  way,  to 
make  the  entertainment  compleat ;  and  the  lefs  neceflary  it  was, 
the  louder  they  roared. 

*  When  they  had  all  bawled  themfelves  hoarfe,  and  the  con- 
ftable,  by  repeated  thumps  with  his  fift  upon  the  table,  ob- 
tained leave  to  fpeak,  <*  Silence,  gentlemen,  (faid  he)  we  fhall 
never  do  any  xhing  at  this  rate.  You  are  all  for  providing  other 
things  before  we  have  fixed  upon  the  viduals.  Let  us  fettle 
about  them  firft.'* 

*  This  word  raifed  a  tumult,  ten  times  greater  than  the  for- 
mer ;  every  one  in  the  room  roaring  out  at  once  for  fome  par- 
ticular di(h,  either  that  it  was  his  trade  to  provide,  or  which  he 
was  foird  of  himfelf. 

*  The  butcher  bawled  oiit.  Beef 

*  The  poulterer,  fowls • 

*  The  fifhmonger,  fifli 

— *'  A  turtle," — faid  an  alderman. 

.:— <<  A  ragou," — fqueaked  a  Frenchman. 
— "  Pickled  herrings," — belched  Mynheer, 
i — "  Potatoes," — cried  an  Irifliman. 
— "  An  haggis,"  -  faid  a  Scot. 

— -"  Leek-pottage, fputtered  Taffy.     In  a  word,  they  all 

raifed  their  voices  with  fuch  vehemence,  not  one  attending  to 
what  another  faid,  that,  fmce  the  building  of  Babel,  there  was 
not  fuch  a  fcene  of  confufion. 

*  At  length  the  conteft  grew  (o  high  that  they  were  juft  ready 
to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  when  the  conftable,  who  fat  all  the 
U'hile  fretting  his  guts  to  fiddle-ftrings  at  this  interruption  of 
his  fpeech,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  infult  to  his  authority, 
put  a  ftop  to  the  whole  tnmulr,  by  accident.  **  Fire  and  fury  f 
(exclaimed  he,  railing  his  voice  as  loud  as  ever  lie  was  able)  Are 
ycu  all  inad  ?" 

*  The  viofAfrfy  which  was  all  they  attended  to,  filled  them 
with  affright.  They  thought  the  houfe  was  on  fire,  and  repeat- 
ing the  cr^  with  equal  vehemence,  they  overturned  the  table, 

fpilled 
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fpilled  the  beer,  and  tumbling  over  one  another,  rttade  the  bed 
of  their  way  out. 

*  As  foon  as  they  were  undeceived,  they  returned  into  tlie 
room,  and  having  recovered  themfelves  a  little  by  the  help  of  a 
frefli  fupply  from  the  alehoufe,  the  conftable,  compofing  him- 
felf  into  proper  dignity,  refuraed  his  fpeech  :  "  I  fay,  gentle- 
men, (faid  he)  that,  if  we  go  on  in  this  manner,  it  is  impof- 
fibfe  for  us  tocondud  this  affair  with  due  decorum.  We  had 
better  chufe  cut  a  fel  of  us  who  underftand  thefe  matters,  to 
agree  upon  what  is  proper  ;  and  becaufe  there  will  be  a  great 
many  things  wanted  befide  victuals  and  drink,  that  no  bufinefs 
fhould  be  overlooked,  it  will  be  right  to  have  one  of  every 
trade  chofen,  and  then  there  can  fee  no  miftnkes." 

*  This  motion  was  univerfally  approved,  and  accordingly 
they  proceeded  direflly  to  make  the  choice ;  but  in  this  they 
were  very  near  falling  into  as  great  confufion  as  before,  every 
one  being  ambitious  of  the  honour.  At  length,  however,  and 
with  difficulty,  it  was  fettled ;  and  then  the  fele<5ied  few  with- 
drew to  the  next  alehoufe,  to  confult  undKturbed  upon  the 
affair. 

*  When  they  were  feated  and  had  fmoaked  a  whiff  or  two,  to 
fettle  their  heads,  the  conftable,  who  by  his  office  was  one  of 
the  number,  opened  their  deliberations.  **  Gentlemen,  (faid 
he,  puffing  out  a  pillar  of  fmoak)  I  believe  1  may  fay,  with- 
out vanity,  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  company  who  under- 
ftands  thefe  matters  better  than  I  do  :  I  keep  a  good  houfe 
myfelf,  an  hot  joint' every  day,  and  roaft  and  boiled,  both,  on 
Sundays  ;  befide,  my  wife,  it  is  well  known,  was  bred  up  in  a 
gentleman's  family,  and  there  learned  a  pr6per  notion  of  do- 
ing things  genteely.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  you  leave 
the  iKhole  to  me,  and  I  will  prevail  upon  her  to  give  me  ad- 
vice." 

"  With  your  leave,  Mr.  conftable,  (anfwered  a  perfon  who 
fat  oppofite  to  him,  and  heard  him  out  with  impatience)  tho* 
it  be  your  luck  to  be  in  office  this  year,  there  are  others  in  the 
parilh  who  keep  as  good  houfes  as  you  ;  and  1  believe  my  dame 
alfo  has  as  good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  thefe  matters  as 
another:  I  ferve  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  keep  French 
cooks,  and  ftte  never  goes  to  their  houfes  with  goods,  that  flie 
does  not  learn  fome  new  piece  of  cookery  from  them  ;  for  (he 
is  a  well-fpoken  body,  and  always  afkcd  to  fit  down  among 
the  upper  fervants ;  and  then  (he  is  {^  fond  of  pradifing  what 
(he  thus  picks  up,  that  I  hardly  ever  know  the  name  of  what  I 
eat ;  but  fhe  tells  me  they  are  quite  the  mode,  and  fo  I  fubmit; 
though,  in  truth,  I  cannot  fay  but  I  fhould  often  prefer  a  cut  of 
honef^  Old  England  ;  in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  beats  a 
roail  fir-loin."  «  This 
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*  This  eloquent  fpeech  was  followed  by  one  as  eloquent  from 
every  one  prefent,  declaring  his  own  ability  for  this  important 
affair,  and  putting  in  his  claim  to  it.  At  length,  when  all  faw 
that  not  one  would  give  up  his  pretenfions  to  another,  they 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  each  (hould  draw  a  bill  of  fare  ac- 
cording to  his  tarte  and  judgment,  out  of  which  they  imagined 
they  Ihould  certainly  be  able  to  make  a  proper  choice. 

*  Accordingly,  they  all  went  to  work  ;  and  the  dreams  which 
flowed  from  every  mouth,  while  they  were  writing,  proved  with 
what  candour  they  fet  down  the  things  they  liked  btft,  and  hovy 
glad  they  Ihould  be  to  eat  them. 

*  The  bills  of  fare,  produced  upon  this  occafion,  (hewed 
that  the  Englifli  were  not  degenerated,  in  their  ilomachs  at 
Icaft,  from  thtir  mighty  anceflors.  Buttocks  upon  buttocks, 
and    firloins  without  number. — Legs  of  pork,  and  faddles  of 

mutton. Fillets  of  veal,  and  flitches  of  bacon. Hams 

by  the  dozen,  and   fowls    by  the   groce. Flocks  of  geefe, 

and   droves  of  tuikies. In  fhort,  the  quantities  of  meat, 

when  the  bills  were  all  read  over  together,  turned  the  ilomacli 
cf  every  one  prefent,  and  made  them  readily  accept  the  propo- 
fal  of  the  man  of  the  houfe,  who  undertook  to  furnifli  out  a 
magnificent  feaft,  if  they  would  leave  the  whole  to  him.  This 
great  point  being  thus  happily  fettled,  they  fettled  their  fto- 
machs  alfo  with  a  glafs  of  right  coniac,  and  then  retired  to 
their  refpeflive  homes,  to  give  their  wives  an  account  of  thefe 
import:ant  rranfa<f\ions. 

*  The  fufs  which  was  raifed  among  the  females  upon  this  oc- 
cafion, is  not  to  be  defciibed.  All  their  finery  was  immediately 
drawn  forth,  and  examined  ;  and  then  fuch  confultationf,  and 
difputcs  with  one  goflip  or  another  ;  fuch  a  clatter  with  man- 
tua-makers,  and  miUeners,  putting  lappets  to  this,  and  flounces 
to  that,  alteiing  and  turning,  to  fet  all  things  in  order  for  mak- 
ing a  proper  appearance  before  my  lord  and  my  lady,  that  every 
houfe  in  the  whole  village  was  a  fcene  of  litter  and  diflraftion, 
f/  om  that  till  the  day  of  the  feaft  ;  many  a  poor  tradefman  fa- 
crificing  more  than  a  year's  profit  of  his  bufinefs  to  his  wife's 
vanity.  Not  that  the  hulbands  entirely  negledled  to  adorn  them- 
felves  cither ;  but  as  their  wives  care  was  chiefly  about  their 
tails,  theirs  was  confined  to  their  heads,  upon  which  every  one 
heaped  a  bundle  of  grey  hairs,  as  an  emblem  of  his  wifdom 
and  experience,  more  huge  than  ever  gre<v  upon  the  oldefl  goat 
en  GiUad\  he  that  peeped  out  of  the  largeft  fleece  thinking  he 
cut  the  mofl:  refpedable  figure. 

*  As  for  the  feafl,  the  alehoufe  man  was  not  a  moment  at  a 
lofs  in  providing  it.  He  had  formerly  been  fcuUion  in  a  gen-, 
tlcman's  kitchen,  fo  that  he  was  not  utteily  unacquainted  him^ 
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ftif  with  the  -carty  ways  of  tofllng  up  nice  dirties  :  and  now, 
with  the  help  of  an  old  French  ivoman^  who  fold  Bef-a-la-moth 
in  a  cellar,  a  German  who  made  Bologna  faufages,  and  a  Jew, 
who  travelled  about  the  country  with  gingerbread  and  cheefe^ 
takes,  he  made  up  a  fufficient  cumber  of /i'/z/^j  with  hard  names, 
to  fatisfy  the  vanity  of  the  entertainers,  and  poifon  all  their 
guefls,  had  they  been  fools  enough  to  tafte  them  ;  baniftiing 
the  wholefome  vidluals  of  the  country  to  the  tables  of  the  fer- 
vant?,  as  coarfe  and  unfaftiionable  ;  and  giving  nothing  in  the 
way  that  God  made,  or  nature  required  it  for  nourifhment  and 
health. 

•  Nor  were  the  decorations  lefs  elegant  and  grand  than  the 
feaft.  As  every  trade  in  the  parifh  had  a  reprefentative  in  the 
fet,  to  whom  the  management  of  matters  was  committed,  it 
may  be  thought  that  they  had  a  proper  underftanding  among 
themlelves,  and  did  not  negleO  any  article,  however  unnecef- 
fary  and  even  abfurd,  v.'hich  could  polTibly  be  folded  in  to  fwell 
their  refpediye  bills.* 


Art.  VI.     Mtfcellaneous    Pieces    reltiting  to  th  ChmeCe,     InT-v:s 
Volumes,      izmo.     Pr.   5^.     Dodflcy. 

THIS  little  colledlion  deferves  public  encouragement,  tho' 
chiefly  compiled  from  the  Lettres  edifianUs  et  curieu/es  of 
the  milTionaries,  as  the  materials  are  not  only  judicioufly  fe- 
Ie6ted  from  that  voluminous  work,  but  rendered  more  valuable 
by  divers  fenfible  prefatory  pieces,  written  by  the  editor.  The 
general  preface  is  extremely  ingenious  and  candid,  and  the  dif- 
fertation  on  the  language  and  charaders  of  theChinefe,  learned 
and  curious. 

The  next  piece,  which  is  extrafled  from  the  French  of  Father 
Parrenin,  and  now  fiift  tranflated  into  Englilli,  cannot  fail  of 
giving  pleafure  to  all  who  are  defirousof  obferving  the  progrefs 
of  the  human  underftanding,  in -a  country  where  nature  is  tlie 
fole  guide,  and  philofophy  the  refult  of  obfervation  and  re- 
fleflion  unafiilled  by  erudition.  This  treatife,  entitled  RuIeS  of 
Conduct,  would  reflet  honour  in  many  particulars  on  the  beft 
ethical  writer  in  Europe. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  the  next  piece,  ad- 
mitted into  this  colleftion,  in  the  Englifh  language.  It  is  a 
tragedy,  originally  written  in  the  Chincfe,  tranflated  into 
French  by  P.  de  Premere,  and  firft  publiHied  by  Father  Da 
Halde,  called  the  Orphan  of  the  Houfe  of  Chao.  This  piece  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Hurd  has  examined  by  the  rules  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  applauded  as  to  the  efientials  of  ihstfpeciesof  com- 

pofition. 
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pofitioD,  which  alone  is  fafEcient  to  recorainend.it  to  every  rea- 
der of  tafte. 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  the  re-publication  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Chriftian  Church  in  China,  written  by  J.  Lau- 
rence de  Mofheim,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen, 
6rft  tranflated  from  the  German  in  1750.  This  is  an  extremely 
fenfible,  wtli-written  pepformance;  but  the  Englifh  editor  might 
have  rendered  it  much  more  curious  and  accurate,  by  confulting 
a  learned  memoire  upon  the  fame  fubje^,  lately  inferted  in  the 
works  of  the  Rc^yal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  the  author 
differs  in  many  particulars  from  Mr.  Mofl^.eim. 

The  ce'cription  which  follows  of  the  emperor  of  China's 
gardens  and  pleafure-houfes,  giv?s  us  a  fublime  idea  of  the  opu- 
icnce  and  magniticenceof  that  vaft  empire  j  tho',  if  we  miftake 
not,  wc  have  ie^n  a  more  particular  account  of  the  former, 
pubiifiied  fome  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Dodfley.  The  fame  maybe 
remarked  of  the  folemnilies  obfervedon  the  emperor's  mother*s 
entering  upon  the  fixtleth  year  of  her  age,  which  day  is  al- 
ways celebrated  with  great  j)omp  in  China.  Of  this  account 
we  fhall  only  quote  Father  Amyot*s  defcription  of  the  prefent  , 
made  on  this  occafion  to  the  emperor,  by  the  Jefuits. 

As  it  wcs  ufual  in  this  feftival  to  offer  fome  mark  of  refpefl 
to  his  imperial  majcfty,  *  the  Europeans  did  not  negleft  fo  fair 
an  opportunity  to  recommend  therafelvcs.  As  fuch  of  thefe  a$ 
are  at  court,  are  received  there  only  in  the  quality  of  mathema- 
ticians and  artif^s,  they  were  defirous  that  rheir  prefent  ihould 
be  anfwcrabie  to  thefe  titles,  and  yet  correfpond  with  the  em- 
peror's taile.  They  made  therefore  a  machine,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  pretty  exa«^  defcription.  A  theatre  in  the  fliape 
of  a  half  circle  about  three  feet  high,  prefented  in  its  bofom 
paintings  of  a  very  delicate  tafte.  This  theatre  had  three  fcenes 
on  each  fide,  containing  every  one  a  particular  defign  painted 
in  perfpe£\ive.  In  the  center  was  a  Itatue  clad  in  the  Chinefe 
fafhion,  holding  in  its  hands  an  infcription,  in  which  a  mofl 
long  and  fortunate  life  was  wifhed  to  the  emperor.  This  was 
done  in  three  words,  Vovan-nien-hoan,  Before  each  fcene  were 
Chinefe  f^atues,  who  held  in  their  left  hands,  little  bafons  of 
gilt  copper,  and  in  their  right,  little  hammers  of  the  fame  me- 
tal. This  theatre,  fuch  as  1  have  been'defcribing,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  built  by  the  water-fide.  The  fore  part  reprefented  a  mere 
or  fea,  or  rather  a  bafon,  from  which  fprungop  ay>/  tPeau  which 
fell  back  again  in  the  form  of  a  cafcade  :  a  plate  of  looking- 
glafs  reprefented  the  bafon  ;  and  threads  of  glafs  blown  at  a 
lamp  by  a  man  very  dexterous  at  that  bufinefs,  were  fo  fine 
and  delicate,  and  imitated  fo  well  a  jet  d^eau,  that  at  a  fmall 
di Trance  ih cy  mirjht  have  been  irjf^aken  for   it.     Around  the 

bafc^a 
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bafon  they  had  marked  a  dial-plate  with  European  and  Chinefe 
charaders.  A  goofe  and  two  ducks  were  niade  fporting  in  the 
iiiiddle  of  the  water.  The  two  ducks  muddled  with  their  beaks, 
and  the  goofe  marked  with  hers  the  prefenthour.  The  whole 
moved  by  fprings,  which  at  the  fame  time  formed  the  move- 
ments of  the  clock,  that  was  in  the  machine.  A  loadftone, 
which  was  likewife  concealed,  and  which  moved  round  the  dial- 
plate,  drew  after  it  the  goofe,  the  greateft  part  of  which  was 
of  iron.  When  the  hour  was  upon  the  point  of  ftriking,  the 
ftatue  which  held  the  infcription  in  its  hand,  came  forth  from 
an  apartment  in  the  center  of  the  theatre,  and  with  a  profound 
reverence  fhewed  the  legend  ;  afterwards  the  fix  other  ftatues 
played  a  mufical  air,  by  ftriking,  every  one  upon  his  bafon,  the 
note  which  had  been  afligned  him,  as  often  and  in  fuch  a  time, 
as  the  mufic  required.  This  ended,  the  figure  that  bore  the 
infcription  returned  back  with  great  gravity,  to  wait  for  theen- 
fuing  hour.  This  machine  pleafed  the  emperor  fo  much,  that 
he  was  defirous  to  tefrify  his  gratitude  to  the  Europeans  for  it. 
In  return  he  made  them  a  prefent,  which  was  at  lead  an  equi- 
valent for  the  expence  they  had  been  at  in  its  conftruflion.  The 
honour  which  he  thereby  did  us  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
greateft  riches.  He  caufed  it  to  be  placed  in  one  of  thofe 
apartments  of  the  palace  which  he  frequents  the  ofteneft :  and 
ijc  is  there  preferved  with  great  eare  to  this  day.' 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  entertaining  and  ufeful  acceflion 
to  literature,  which  we  are  glad  to  recommend  at  this  juniSlure, 
when  learning  gafps  under  the  load  of  its  own  weight,  and  dl- 
niiniflies  in  value  in  proportion  to  its  increafe  in  bulk. 


Art.  VII.     Elegies,     By  William  Mafon,  Af.  A,     \io.     Pr,  is, 
Dodfiey. 

THERE  is  a  certain  limited  height  beyond  which  the 
middling  genius  can  never  rife,  and  from  which  it  gradually 
and  infenfibly  declines.  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  Mr.  Mafon's  abi- 
lities was  his  Elfrida,  which,  confidered  as  a  defcriptiuey  not  as  a 
dramatic  poem,  had  certainly  a  great  (hare  of  merit.  As  it  was 
written  at  an  early  period  of  life,  the  public  formed  from  the 
perufal  of  it  the  moft  fanguine  expeflations,  which,  however, 
were  by  no  means  anfwered  by  the  produftions  fucceeding  it. 
Mr.  Mafon's  mufe,  to  fay  the  truth,  put  forth  a  moft  promifing 
bloom  ;  but,  like  the  double-blolTom'd  peach,  has  borne  no 
fruit  ever  fince. 

The  Elegies  before  us  have  very  little  to  recommend  them  be- 
fides  a  cold  corre^nefs  of  expreliion,  and  a   dull  morality  of 

5  fentiment, 
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fentimenf,  fuch  as  point  out  rather  the  chafte  writer,  and  th^ 
good  and  pious  man,  than  the  warm,  animated,  and  enthufiafHc 
poet.  The  firft  elegy  is  addrefled  to  a.  young  nobleman  leaguing  tht 
uni'-vtrfity,  and  contains  feme  fober  advice  with  regard  to  his  be- 
haviour in  public  life ;  wherein  the  author  takes  occafion  to  find 
fault  with  Pope  (no  doubt  very  defervedly)  for  idolizing  lord 
Bolingbroke.     *  Afk,  him  (fays  he) 

*  if  he  ne'er  bemoans  that  haplefs  hour 

When  St.  John's  name  illumin*d  glory's  page  ? 
A(k,  if  the  wretc-h,  who  dar'd  his  mem'ryftaiu, 

Alk,  if  his  country's,  his  religion's  foe, 
Deferv'd  the  meed  that  Marlbro'  fail'd  to  gain. 

The  deathlefs  meed,  he  only  could  bellow  ?' 

He  then  obferves,  concerning  Dryden, 

*  How  adulation  drops  her  courtly  dew. 
On  titled  rhymers,  and  inglorious  kings.' 

From  this  refleflion  on  the  practice  of  other  poets,  our  au- 
tjior  naturally  Hides  into  the  commendation  of  his  own: 

*  Not  to  difgufl  with  falfe  or  venal  praife, 

Was  Parnell's  modeft  fame,  and  may  be  mint.'*     - 

He  then  tells  his  nohle  friend  what  he  mighty  and  what  he 
ought  not  to  do,  in  the  following  lines,  the  two  lad  of  which  wc 
muft  acknowledge  we  do  not  perfeftly  underlland: 

*  Be  ftill  thyfelf,  that  open  path  of  truth. 

Which  led  thee  here,  let  manhood  firm  purfue  ; 
Retain  thefweet  fimplicity  of  youth. 

And  all  thy  virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do. 
Still  fcorn,  with  confcious  pride,  the  mafk  of  art ; 

On  vices  front  let  fearful  caution  lour. 
And  teach  the  diffident,  difcreeter  part 

Of  knaves  that  plot,  and  fools  that  fawn  for  power.' 

Elegy  the  fecond  was  written,  we  are  told,  at  the  head  of  it^ 
in  the  garden  of  a  friend^  who,    as  our  author  informs  US,  had' 
married  and  retired  into  the  country,  which  may  poflibly  be 
the  cafe  of  a  great  many  good  friends  who  have  nothing  elfe 
to  do. 

<  Hither,  in  manhood's  prime,  he  wifely  fled 
From  all  that  folly,  all  that  pride  approves  ; 

To  this  foft  fcene  a  tender  partner  led  j 
This  laurel  (hade  was  witnefs  to  their  loves. 

•*  Begone,'* 
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•*  Begone,'*'hecry'd,  "  Ambition's  air-drawn  plan; 

Hence  with  perplexing  pomj),  unwieldy  wealth  : 
Let  n^e  not  feem,  but  be  the  happy  man, 

Poffeft  of  love,  of  competence,  and  health.' 

He  then  proceeds  todefcribe  the  place  of  his  friend's  retreat, 
talks  about  Syl-van  ivonders^  Vertumnui  and  Pomona^  huddling 
brooks  (which  by  the  bye  is  a  vile  phrafe)  ^Weaves,  and  ii;/^//^ 
pering  vales,  and  ends  witli  an  invocation  to  the  genius  of  the 
'wood,  with  which,  as  there  is  nothing  very  excellent  in  it,  we 
Ihall  not  trouble  our  readers. 

Elegy  the  third  :ind  lad,  is  on  the  death  of  a  lady,  which,  as 
the  poet  very  properly  obferves,  Remands  the  tribute  of  a  fe- 
rious  fong. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  read  the  following  lines,  will  guefs  who 
this  lady  was,  and  be  able  to  decypher  the  author's  three  ftars* 

Say  (fdys  he,  addrelling  himfclf  to  the  young  and  vain) 

*  than  **  *'s  propitious  ftar. 

What  brighter  planet  on  your  births  arofe  ; 
Or  gave  of  Fortune's  gifts  an  ampler  (hare, 

in  life  to  laviih,  or  by  death  to  lofe  1' 
Think  of  her  fate  !  revere  the  hcav'nly  hand 

That  led  her  hence,  though  foon,  by  fteps  fo  flow  ; 
Long  at  her  couch  Death  took  his  patient  ft^nd. 

And  menac'd  oft,  and  oft  v»'ithheld  the  blow  ; 
To  give  Refledion  time,  with  lenient  art, 

Each  fond  dclufion  from  her  foul  to  (leal ; 
Teach  her  from  Folly  peiijeably  to  part, 

And  wean  her  from  a  world  fhe  lov'd  To  well. 
Say,  are  ye  fure  his  Mercy  fiiall  extend 

To  you  fo  long  a  fpan  ?  Alas,  ye  figh  : 
Make  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend. 

And  learn  with  equal  eafe  to  {l.eep  or  die  1' 

The  laft  four  lines  contain,  to  be  fure,  good  advice,  and 
fuch  as  might  come  with  a  very  good  grace  from  our  author's 
pulpit  :  but  there  is  not  much  imagination  or  poetry  in  them, 
any  more  than  in  the  following  pious  exhortation  : 

*  Know,  ye  were  for^^i'd  to  range  yon  azure  field. 

In  yon  asthereal  founts  of  blifs   to   lave  ; 
Force  then,  fecure  in  Faith's  protecting  (hield, 

The  fting  from  Death,  the  viCl'ry  from  the  Grave. 
Is  this  the  bigot's  rant  ?  Away  ye  vain^ 

Your  hopes,  your  fears  in  doubt,  in  dulnefs  fteep  : 
Go  foothyour  fouls  in  fuknefs,  grief,  or  pain, 
,  ^'J        With  the  fad  Tolace  of  eternal  deep.* 

'^OL.  XIV.  December,  i-j6z,  II  h  The 
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The  poem  concludes  with  this  religious  fentiment : 
'  —  know,  vain  fceptics,  know,  th'Almighty  nrind, 

Who  brearh'd  on  man  a  portion  of  his  fire, 
Bad  his  free  foul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin'd. 

To  heav'n,  to  immortality  afpire. 
Nor  Ihall  the  pile  of  hope,  his  mercy  reared, 

By  vain  philofophy  be  e'er  dertroy'd  : 
Eternity,  by  all  or  wifh'd  or  fear'd. 
Shall  bit  by  all  or  fiiffer'd  or  cnjoy'd.' 

By  the  (hort  extrafts  which  wc  have  given  of  this  little  pcr- 
fcrn)ance,  our  readers  will  eafily  perceive,  that  the  three  ele^in 
now  publifhed  \\\\\  not  thiow  any  additional  lultre  on  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  of  El/riiia. 


Art.  VIII.  Ohfefvaiions  on  tht  Di\'ine  MiJJlon  and  Adminijlra- 
tion  of  Mofes.  Upon  ibe  Plan  of  a  Pamphlet,  intituled,  Objer- 
nations  en  the  Cafinjerfon  and  jlpcftUflAp  of  St.  Paul.  By  Tho- 
mas Knowles,  M.  A,  RttUr  o/lck  worth,  in  Suffolk,  and  Chap, 
lain  to  the  Right  Ha/iourable  Ladj  Hervev.  Zvq.  Pr,  u.  td^ 
Dodfley. 

'%  ^  H  E  gre^  and  deferved  honour?  and  reward^,  which  Dr. 
Warbortcn    received  on  account  of  bis  Divine   Legation, 
&c.  was  moll  projjably  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  the 
little   work  now    before  us.     Whether  Mr.   Knowles  will  be 
favoured  with  the  fame  approbation,  and  dignified  with  the  fame 
ecclefiaftical  preferment,  is  a  matter,  tve  believe,  hitherto  un- 
determined :  certain    however   it    is  that   the   merit    of  Mi-. 
Knowles's  performance  is  confldc-ably  lelfencd  by  his  adoption 
of  a  plan  from  anofher  writer,  as   W.  frankly   confefTes  in  his 
title  page,  that  the  whole  method  of  argurrientation  is  entirely 
borrowed  from  the  learned  author  of  the  juflly-admired  Obfer- 
varions  on  the  Converfion  and  Apoftle(hip  of  St.  Paul  ;  a  book 
univerfally  known,  and  univerfally  applauded.     Every  fentencc 
of  which  our  writer  hjs  made  ufe  of  to  demonftrate    the  truth 
and  divijie  authority  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  from   the  (Imihir 
evidence  we  have  of  the  mifTion  and  adminiftrafion  of  Mofes; 
which  our  author  contends  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  confequenc<?i 
ioaf.nuch  as  any  proof  which  can  be    brought  in  favour  of  tha 
Jfewilh  law  giver's  pretenfion  to  a  divine  infpiration,  muft  be 
^v^iiable  to  convince  unbelievers,   thut  Jefus   Chrift   alfo,    oi 
whj/tn  he  wrote,  and  for  whofe  reception,  in  due  time,  he  pre- 
p?»r'»d  the  way,  was  indeed  what  he  declared  hi«iftlf  to  be,  the 
Melfiah  of  ih«  Jews.  4 

Upon 
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Upon  this  plan  our  author  applies,  throughout  this  per- 
formance, the  fame  reaToning,  and  as  often  as  he  ran  the  fame 
Words,  by  whrcl)  lord  Lyttleton  defended  the  validity  of  St. 
Paul*s  apoftlefhip  ;  and  endeavours  to  fhew,  ffom  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  commiiTion  granted  to  Mofes,  that  his  legation  was 
equally  miraculous,  his  relation  of  fads  equally  autheotic,  and 
confequently  the  religion  which  he  founded,  equally  divine. 

When  any  man,  be  he  metaphyfician,  philofopher,  or  di- 
vine, hath  once  framed  his  hypothefis,  when,  he  has  got  his 
rule  and  compafs  ready,  and  all  his  inflruments  in  order,  it  1$ 
no  difficult  matter,  by  a  little  bending,  wrefiing,  and  torturing, 
to  demonflrate  any  conceivable  point  whatfoever,  as  Burnet, 
Whifton,  Berkeley,  and  feveral  others  have  inconteftably 
prov'd,  and  in  like  manner  Mr.  Knowles^  by  the  affiftance  of 
lord  Lyttleton's  plans,  has  proved  the  divine  adminiftration  of 
Mofcs. 

*  Mofes  (as  well  as  St.  Paul)  was  either  an  artful  cunning 
impoftor,  who  could  contrive  fuch  a  plaufible  ftory,  which  be 
knew  to  be  intirely  falfe,  with  an  intent  to  deceive  others;  or, 
he  was  a  crack-brained  cnthullaft,  who  was  eafily  wrought  up- 
on, by  the  force  of  a  warm  imagination,  to  deceive  himfelf : 
or,  he  was  an  ignorant,  weak  brother,  who  might  be  impofed 
upon  by  the  artifice  of  any  well  laid  plot:  or,  the  miraculous 
powers,  which  attended  his  milhon,  did  really  happen,  as  he 
has  related  the  whole  ;  and  confequently,  his  legation  is  di- 
vine, and  the  religion,  he  promulged,  was  from  God.* 

Mr.  Knowles  then,  in  imitation  of  his  exemplar,  fets  about 
to  prove  the  impofiibility  of  all  thefe  fuggeftions,  except  the 
Iai>,  by  appealing  to  the  fafts  recorded  of  Mofes,  and  defcanting 
on  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  It  would  take  up  more  time 
and  paper,  than  either  the  writers  or  r«aders  of  the  Critical 
Review  can  fpsre,  to  run  through,  or  analize,  the  whole  feries 
of  arguments,  adopted  by  this  author  in  fupport  of  his  opi- 
nion :  it  may  be  fufficienr  therefore  in  this  place,  to  exhibit  a 
fhort  fpecimen  of  our  author's  ftile  and  rianner,  which  vs^e  fliall 
extrafl  from  that  part  of  the  work  which  feemed  to  us  of  the 
greateft  confequence  with  regard  to  the  principal  point  pro- 
pofed. 

*  If  it  he  evident  (fays  Mr.  Knowles)  to  every  impartial  en- 
quirer, who  examines  the  invalidity  of  the  means,  or  the  want  . 
of  futficient  motives,  which  niight  engage  Mofes  in  his  minif- 
try,  that  he  could  not  be  an  impoftor,  who  faid  what  he  knew 
to  be  falfe  with  an  intent  to  deceiva,  "  let  us  next  confider  (that 
we  may  purfue  the  propofuion  we  fet  om  with  through  all  its 
parts)  whether  he  was  an  enthufiaft,  w-hb  by  the  force  of  an 
over  hr*ted  imagination  impofed  upon  himfclf."     It  muft  be 

H  h.  z  fionfefled. 
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confefled,  that  when  enlhufiafm  begins  to  gain  ftrength,  it  wlli 
influence  the  minds  and  anions  of  men  more  powerfully,  than 
either  cool  realon  or  divine  revelation  ;  and  perhaps,  than  both 
together :  but  yet,  there  mult  be  found  a  proper  difpofition  of 
mind,  as  a  receptacle  for  thofe  fudden  impulfes,  which  pafsfoc 
illurtiination  without  fearch,  or  certainty  without  proof. 
"  ••  Now  the  principal  ingredients,  of  which  enthufiafm  is  ge-* 
perally  compofed,  are  thefe :  great  heat  of  temper  ;  melan- 
choly; ignorance;  credulity:  and  vanity,  or  lelf conceit." 
Some  may  fancy,  that  a  great  waimth  of  temper  difcovered  it- 
felf  early  in  Mofes,  by  his  killing  the  Egyptian,  without  the 
leaft  provocation,  and  afterwards  by  his  breaking  the  two  ta- 
bles of  ftone  in  a  paflion,  becaufe  Aaron  had  timoroufiy  com- 
plied with  a  ftrange  requeft  of  the  people,  in  fttting  up  the 
'{golden  calf.  But  if  we  examine  the  principles,  from  which 
both  thefe  feemingly  haQy  aflions  proceeded,  we  (hall  find 
tliem   perfectly  confifi:ent  with   the  general  charader,  given  of 

him,  thai  **  he  was  the  nieckeft  man  upon  earth." Jn  the 

firlt  inftance,  he  j>roteded  innocence  from  a  violent  death  ;  and 
in  the  latttr,  he  endeavoured  to  preitrve  the  glory  of  Xh^  true 
God  inviolate,  by  (hewing  his  indignation  againft  their  revolt 
to  i\\Qfaf/e.  In  both,  if  we  will  believe  the  Jewifh  doctors,  he 
was  actuated  by  a  divine  impulfe,  which  checked  an  unpardona- 
ble cruelty  towards  one  of  his  brethren,  and  an  impious  infult 
upon  the  authoiity  of  his  God.  But  notwithftanding  it  is  faid, 
tiiat  '*  his  anger  waxed  hot,"  upon  this  occafion  ;  yet  was  it  fo 
.  remarkably  tempered  with  his   ufual  meeknefs,  as  immediately 

■  before  and  after  the  expreffion  of  his  anger,  to  intercede  with  the 
Almighty  for  compafiion  and  forgivenefs  to  his  offending  brethren. 

•*  Let  us  then  fee  if  any  one  of  thofe  other  qualities,  difpofing 

the  mind  to  enthufiafm,  and  being  charadlcriftical  of  it,"  were 

to  be  found  in  Mofcs.    Melancholy,  mixed  with  a  falfe  davoticn, 

'  is  of  all  difpofitions  4>f  body  crmind  the  moft  prone  to  enthu- 

•  fiafm  :  but  to  this  Mofes  does  not  appear  to  be  the  leaft  in- 
clined. **  We  do  not  read  of  any  gloomy  penances,  or  extra- 
vagant mortifications"  infliflcd  upon  hinifelf  for  the  fm  of  mur- 
der in  his  younger  days  :  he  knew  that  he  could  juftify  the  adt 

■  to  God  and  his  confcience,  and  with  that  degree  of  hoiinefs  he 

•  was  prudently  fatisfied.  He  did  notrufh  into  the  king  of  Egypt*s 
prefence  only  that  he  might  boaft  of  being  undefervcdly  perfe- 

5-  cuted  by  him  :  he  neither  ran  into  danger,  nor  avoided  it,  purely 

'to  make  a  merit  of  either,    but  as   it  was  moft  confiftent  with 

'•^he  duty  of  his  a^ce,  or  moft  conducive  to  the  honour  of  his 

-    God.     He  piayed  indeed  to  be  *'  blotted  out  of  the  book,  which 

God  had  written,"  if  he  could  not  otherwile  forgive  the  fm  of 

the  people,  in  paying  adoration  to  the  golden  calf;  but  in  this 

he 
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he  a^cd  only  like  a  good  governor,  who  is  zealoufly  affefted 
for  the  welfare  of  his  peoj>le.  It  is  not^  as  fome  conceive,  a  wift* 
,of  damnation  to  himlelf,  that  they  might  be  ^ASi^i^;  but  touch- 
ed with  a  feeling  of  their  calanr.irous  {tate,  if  God  Ihoiild  ei- 
ther abandon  or  deftroy  them,  l;e  hopes  to  appeafe  the  jnfiice, 
and  engage  the  mercy  of  God,  by  this  afft-dionare  alternative, 
as  a  learned  father  explains  the  petiticTi,  •*  either  be  thou 
plcafed  to  flay  me  and  them  together,  or  to  fpare  them  an'd 
me  together."  {Paul  in  Epiji.  21)  This  is  not  the  enthiiflaflic 
rant  of  fool-hard inefs  or  defpair  :  it  is  rather  a  pious  reliance 
on  God's  mercy  to  the  guilty,  and  a  religious  confidence  on 
Cfod's  juftice  to  the  innocent. 

*•  As  to  ignorance,  which  is  another  ground  of  cntHufiafm, 
Mofes  was  fo  i'iar  from  it,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  inafter 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  who  made  greater  advance- 
ments in  literature,  than  any  other  nation,  in  that  early  age  of 
the  world:  for  thither  the  fages  of  every  other  nation  repaired 
for  inftrudicn  and  improvement:  and  to  fliew  how  high  the 
reputation  was,  above  all  others,  we  need  no  better  argument, 
than  that  a  facred  hiilor;an,in  after  ages,  could  magnify  his  idea 
of  the  knowledsie  of  Solomon  in  more  exalted  terms,  than  by 
obferving,  that  he  even  "  excelled  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt." 
(I  A:/«^j  iv.  30.) 

*  Nor  was  Mofes  more  fubjeft  to  credulity,  than  he  was  mif- 
led  by  ignorance.  His  fauk  rr.ther  lay  on  the  other  fide,  in  an 
iinreafonable  diffidence  of  the  validity  of  his  credentials  at  th^ 
iiril,  and  fome  peevifh  rcmonJtrances  to  God,  when  Pharaoh 
would  not  yield  to  the  evidence  of  their  validity  afterwards.  At 
the  vifion  of  lije  burning  buHi,  the  very  fight  of  which,  one 
would  have  thought,  might  have  been  fufiicient  to  guard  him 
againfl  all  the  polfibility  of  a  vvax'ering  faith,  he  fieverthelefs 
demurs  to  the  divine  propofal,  and  makes  many  frivolous  ex*- 
cufes,  if  not  a  flat  denial  to  his  accepfing  of  it.  He  faw  ijis 
10  1  turned  into  a  ferpent,  and  that  ferpent  become  a  rod  again.: 
He  faw  his  hand  covered  with  leprofy,  and  inflantly  reftored  ta 
its  former  cleanr.efs ;  nay  moreover,  he  had  the  promife  of  a 
(landing  power  from  him,  vtho  wrote  all  thefe  miracles  to  co!i- 
firm  it,  of  converting  water  into  bload,  whenever  there  fliould 
be  occafion  to  exercife  it ;  and  yet,  could  l.e  not  be  j)revailed 
upon  immediately  to  undertake  the  bufintfs,  *till  God  was,  in 
a  manner,  forced  to  obtrude  it  upor.  him.  This  furely  was  flow- 
nefs  of  belief  in  the  extiemcfl  degree.  An  enemy  mivht  ^wj^- 
^t^  that  it  c'ifcovers  even  an  obllinate  prejudice  againfl  tljele 
demonlkations  of  fupernaturaj  alhflance,  attending  his  mini- 
ftry,  which  nothing  but   the   irrcfiflable  evidence  of  his  own 

\\  h  \  fenfes 
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fenfcs  could  have  overcome.  He  would  not  have  been  juf?y 
chargeable  with  too  eafy,  or  implicit  a  faith,  if  he  had  refted 
it  upon  the  firft  voice  from  the  balh,  confirmed  as  it  was  by 
fuel)  a  miraculous  appearance  :  it  has  however  efFeftually  ciirt 
off  a  charge  of  a  different  naluie;  for  it  fhcws,  that  his 
mird  was  not  difpofed  to  too  credulous  a  reception  of  a  'mi- 
racle, worked  in  proof  of  any  new  comniifiioii  Oom  Heaven; 
fo,  if  it  be  confidcrcd  in  all  its  circumflances,  it  clears  him, 
in  thelaft  place  from  the  imputation.* 

*  Of  vanity  or  fclf-conccit,  another  and  a  principal  chara- 
fterifticof  an  enfhur.aftic  turn.  An  over-wcaning  imaginatiou 
v^ill  be  apt  to  raife  a  man  above  reafon  :  he  v.iil  fee,  or  thiiilc 
th^  he  fees  the  divine  light  infufed  into  his  underftanding.  He 
will  be  forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulfcs,  which  he  re- 
ceives only  from  hinifelf ;  and  becaufe  they  come  from  thence, 
he  will  coiicliidc,  they  cat^not  be  miftaken  for  fictions,  fince 
they  need  no  other  proof,  for  they  can  give  no  better,  than 
their  own  internal  evidence.  This  raifes  him  into  an  opinion 
of  greater  familiarity  with  Gcd,  than  is  allowed  to  others : 
he  flatters  himfelf  with  the  perTuafion  of  an  immediate  ifi- 
tercou: fc  witl)  the  Dtit)  j  and  thence  forwards,  he  fubftitutos, 
in  the  room  of  reafon  and  rwelition,  the  ungrounded  re-t 
veries  of  his  own  brain  fcr  the  moft  fubftantial  foundation 
both  of  faith  and  prafticc. 

*  This  is  the  ftate  of  all  modern  Enthufiafm  :  but  that 
Mofcs  was  perfectly  free  from  all  thefe  extravagancies  of  ima- 
gination is  incontcfiably  plajn  jrom  his  own  account  of  his  be*- 
haviour  in  the  prefent  occurrence  :  wherein  he  conceals  many 
things,  (  if  we  will  believe  Jofcphus,  the  moll  faithful  of  all 
thejewifh  hillorians,)  of  \\hich  an  impoftor  would  have  vainly 
boafted;  and  difcovers  others,  which  a  man  of  art  and  defign 
would  have  carefully  concealed.  What  vain-glorious  man, 
upon  hearing  a  voice  from  an  heavenly  mcffcnger,  ordering 
him  to  go  upon  a  divine  embaffy,  would  have  declined  the 
fervice,  upon  the  fcore  of  his  mean  eftate,  *'  Who  am  I,  that 
I  Ihould  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  f  (hould  bring  forth  the 
children  of  Ifiael  out  of  Egypt?"  Would  he  not  have  pre- 
fumed,  that  others  muft  be  convinced  of  his  fuperior  authority^ 
as  well  as  himfelf;  and  that  what  had  puffed  him  up  with 
vanity,  would  ftrike  others  wiih  awe,  rather  than  have  remon- 
jtrared  further,  *'  Behold  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken 
unto  my  voice."  But  the  proof  of  his  modefty  rifes  higher 
ilill :  for  even  after  the  repeated  figns  and  promifes,  which 
Were  made  to  hiai,  thar  if  tht  pto{)le  in  Egypt  did  not  believe 
one  fign,  they  would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  another,  in  the. 
huniiliry  of  his  heait,  he  excufls  hlmfclt^  as  ur.fit  to  i>e  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  upon  (o  important  an  errand  :  "  I  am  not  eloquent, 
neither  heretofore,  nor  fince  thou  haft  fpoken  unto  thy  fervant  : 
Iwit  I  am  (low  of  fpecch,  and  of  a  flow  tongue.^*  And  when 
this  obje^lion  likcvvife  is  removed  by  the  gracious  alfurance 
of  his  being  continually  afTilled  with  power  from  on  high* 
Mofes  perfilts  iu  the  fame  modeft  drain  of  diffidence  and 
backwardnefs.  *'  Send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him,  whom 
thou  wilt  fend:"  i.  e.  as  Commentators  of  note  have  explained 
it,  "  Send  a  more  proper  perfon,  one  fitter  for  this  employ- 
ment than  I  am." 

*'  Is  this  the  language  of  enthuiiafm?  Doe*  not  the  Enthu- 
fiaft  greedily  catch  at  the  firfi  fymptoms  of  <ilvine  illumination  ? 
Does  he  not  exped,  that  others  (hould  fvvallow  every  trifling 
chimera  for  abfolutc  certainty,  as  readily  as  he  has  done  hix- 
felf  ?  Will  he  difcover  any  diflruft  of  tlic  validity  of  his  cre- 
dentials? It  would  be  difficult  to  perfuade  an  enrhufiaft,  that 
others  woiHd  not  look  upon  the  evidence  of  his  miiTion  to  be 
irrefiiUble,  as  it  was  to  perfuade  Mofes,  that  they  would  at 
laft  yield  to  the  ftrervgth  of  his.  So  oppofite  are  the  two  cha- 
raclers  to  each  other,  that  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  Mofes  to 
be  a  profefled  Infidel,  as  a  fclf  conceited  enthufiaft." 

**  The  power  of  imagination  in  enthufiaftical  minds  is  no 
doubt  veryftrctig:"  but  it  is  always  excited  by  fome  prefent 
reveries  in  the  fancy,  which  fet  it  on  work  ;  at  lea{t,  it  cart 
never  ai\  again  ft  the  prefent  impreffions  of  fenfe,  or  the  im- 
mediate force  of  our  natural  paffions.  Now  Mofes,  at  the 
time  of  this  vifion,  was  in  a  foreign  country,  where  he  had" 
fecretly  taken  refuge  from  the  laws  of  juftice  rgainft  murder  ; 
had  luckily  formed  an  alliance  with  Jeihro's  family  ;  and  was 
now  contentedly  dwelling  in  his  houfc,  together  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  ;  and  for  his  daily  employment,  keeping  tlu-r 
Oieep  of  his  father-in-law.  In  fuch  a  fituation  as  this,  had  he 
imiigined,  that  he  faw  a  vifion  from  heaven,  ccnimending  his 
flight  from  Egypt,  and  charging  hiai  never  10  teturn  thithfr 
again,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  power  of  cn- 
thufiafm,  for  this  woiild  concur  with  the  fear  of  piinifhmcnt, 
already  imprinted  upon  his  n.ind:  but  tjiat  he  ftjould  imagine 
himfelfcalled  by  an  heavenly  vifion  to  run  headlong,  ss  it  might 
Team  into  the  hands  of  juftice  ;  and  in  a  manner,  that  would 
moft  highly  provoke  the  executioners  of  it ;  that  ht'  fl)ould,  on 
a  fudden,  imagine  himftlf  called  by  the  fame  heavenly  vifloa, 
ro  leave  a  comfortable  abode,  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  Tatis- 
faition,  which  quiot,  friendlhip,  and  plenty  could  give  him: 
this  was.doing  violence  as  much  to  natural  reafon  and  aS^edion, 
as  ipuch  as  the  other  was  running  counter  to  natural  patfion. 
and  inftiail.  Aad  both  parts  ol-  the  fchemc  are  fo  far  frorrt 
U  h  A  being 
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being  the  probable  refult  of  enthufiafm,  working  upon  \ 
diflempered  brain,  that  joO"  the  contrary  efFeifls  muil  have  been 
naturally  produced  by  that  caufe.  As  it  was  undertaken,  di- 
vine inttrrpofition  apart,  it  wa'j  againft  probr.bility,  againft 
fen(e    agaiiift   pafficn,  and  agnluft  reafcn.* 

Afur  going  in  this  manner  through  almoft  every  argument 
made  ufc  of  ^'•y  lord  Lyttleton,  in  defence  ot  S».  Paul,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  Mofes,  our  author  (oncliides  his  pamphlet  by  a 
detail  of  the  ohjefiions  generally  raifed  againft  Mofes  by  the 
feptics  and  infidels;  to  which  he  fubjoins  the  ufiial  anfwers 
given  by  Maimonides,  hiHiop  Sherlock,  Dr.  I.ightfoot,  and 
others  :  but  as  thefe  things  are  already  univerfaliy  known  to  all 
thofe  who  have  ever  applied  themfehns,  even  fnpc^rlxiallv,  to  the 
ihidy  of  the  fcriprures,  we  cannot  fee  any  grcat'at^vantage  that 
Vk'iW  refult  to  the  caufe  of  Mofes,  or  of  Chriftianity,  from  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Knowles. 


Art.  IX.     The  Bh/omsofUt^W^vi.      BjW.Woly.      izmo.    Pr. 
5  J.      Flexncy. 

'TP  HIS  gentleman  firft  prefented  the  public  with  the  Shrubs 
■*     of  ParnafTus  :    now    he  products  a   nofegay   of  flowers ; 
and,  we  hope,  his  next  offering  will  be  a  balker  of  fruit. 

Some  of  thef-*  blofToms  bad  alrea^'y  rrcuied  the  d.^ily  and  pe- 
riodical papers  of  this  metro])olis,  which  often  require  to  be 
laid  in  lavender. 

Mr.  Woty  is  not  without  a  confiderable  Hiare  of  poetical 
incrif;  but  he  is  apt  to  be  carelefs ;  and  fome  of  his  fubjeds  are; 
but  i:)ditferently  chofen.  The  FedUulaiad^  for  example,  is  a 
theme  from  which  every  reader  of  delicacy  muft  rurn  his  eyes 
vith  averfion  ;  and  we  heartily  wifh  he  had  let  Chevy-Chace 
alone;  it  has  (^  occafion  to  be  modernized.  And  now  we  are 
talking  of  this  poem,  it  were  to  be  wiibed  thaf  feme  induftrious 
antiquarian  would  make  enquiry  after  the  original  ballad,  to 
whkh  Sir  Philip  Sidney  alludes,  when  he  fays  it  r.-ufcd  him  al- 
ways like  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  though  fung  in  antiquated 
phrafe,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  he  fiiould  have  meant  the  prefent 
ballad  of  CHevy-Cltace,  the  language  of  which  is  more  modern 
than  that  which  Sir  Philip  himfelf  ufed.  There  is  (if  we  mif- 
take  not)  in  Philips's  Tranflation  of  Don  Quixote/  a  couplet  of 
tHe  ola  ballad,  that  runs  thus ; 

**  With  that  he  chofe  an  arrow  keene, 
And  feaiher'd  it  fo  fetuouli}" - 

But, 
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But,  to  return  to  fhe  collefljon  now  before  us,  we  fhall  inl?it> 
for  the  reader's  entertamment,  the  poem  intitled,  the  Chimney' 
Corner^  which  we  think  .contains  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and 
nature.  ,  ^        .     , 

*  What!  tho*  the  mufe  with  her aethercal  wand 
Ne'er  touch'd  rhe  into  fame,  of  lightly  touch'd. 
Tho'  unpropitiou§  to  my  frequent  pray'r 
She  never  wove  a  hfting  wreath  for  me, 
Yet  have  I  caught  fome  fcatter'd  leaves  of  bay 
That  fell  unguarded  from  her  open  lap. 
And  round  my  brow  prefumptuo.ufly  entwin'd 
The  precious  remnants,  blooniing  but  to  fade. 
Contented,  tho*  they  wither'd  on  my  brow. 
Your  fplendid  portals,  withfeftoons  of  fiow'rs 
Purfled  by  Fancy,  will  ye  not  unlock. 
Ye  fifters  amiable  !  and  give  one  glimpfe 

Of  your  enchanting  Paradife— Ah  no  ! 

For  faithful  Genius  keeps  the  facred  key. 
Then,  Nature  !  thou,  thy  rude  rough  pencil  lend, 
Truth-fa(hion'd — bear^me  to  fome  rural  cott 
Far  from  the  bnft'Hng  tumult  of  the  town. 

And  feat  me  in  the  Chimney -Comer fnug, 

Where  crackles  bavin-wood,  or  kindly  beech 
Jt's  gen'rous  heat  bellows,  or  quadrate  turf 
Burns  dimly  to  the  eye.    Here  pleas'd  I  fic 
Contemplative,  and  laugh  at  elbow-chair 
Of  coftly  damafk,  edg'd  with  gilded  nail. 
Ah  !   what  delights  the  c3^-pet-coverM  floor 
Magnificent !  Or  that  from  Perfia's  realni 
Imported  o'er;  ox  that  of  humbler  woof 

In  looms  Wiltonian  ! What!  the  riiarble  hearth  • 

Diverfify'd  with  many  a  mimic  cloud. 

Or  cftenratious  of  its  azure  veins,. 

And  flielf  adorn'd  with  ilrange  unmeaning  forms* 

If  pure  content  be  wanting.     This  alone 

Silvers  the  pewter  fpoon,  and  by  the  aid 

Of  that  great  alchemift,  we  Fancy  call, 

Tranfmutes  the  bafeft  metal  into  gold. 

Content ! Oh  pleafing  found  1  thy  very  name 

My  pulfe  invigorates.     In  quicker  waves 
Bounds  thro'  my  veins  the  crimfon  tide  of  life, 
And  brighter  looks  the  fluid  of  each  eye. 
Whate'er  of  happinefs.  Idea  forms. 
Beams  o'er  my  foul  its  influence  benign. 
Tutor'd  by  thee  Grief  thinks  her  burthen  light. 
Great  Reconc'fler  of  Events,  that  feem 

Improbable  ; 
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Improbable;  for  thro*  thy  mirror  feen 
Shade  turns  to  Subftance,  Pc^erty  to  Wealth. 
Queen  of  the  placid  Brow,  and  Eye  fcrcne  ! 
On  whom  the  gloomy,  rain-impregnate  cloud 
No  terror  fheds,  whofe  firm-emboromM  heart 
The  tempeft-croaking  raven  cannot  (hake, 

Come,  with  thy  fificr  Patience hither  cofiie. 

And  lead  mc  to  thy  cott,  where  Temperance, 
Thy  handmaid,  holds  the  decent  cup  of  health. 

'  Hereto  the  Cricket's  intermitting  fong 
I  liflen  pleas'd  :  nor  left  Grimalkin's  purr 
Delights  me,  with  the  noife  of  chatt'ring  Jay 
Jn  oficr  bafkct  pcrch*d,  beyond  the  reach 
Of  little  Puppy  yelping  underneath  ; 
Dame  Parllett,  too,  attended  by  her  brood. 
Cackling  her  glee,  the  kitchen  concert  fills. 

•  Heref  free  from  jargon,  and  the  technic  terms 
Of  Knowledge  fuperficial,  I   regale 

My  nofe  with  Trinidado,  valu'd  erft 

By  braggart  Bobadil.     As  oft  the  cloud 

Voluminous  I  raife,  refleft  1  muft 

On  thee,  Oh  Garrick  !  when  in  Drugger's  form 

Thy  droll  addrefs  excites  the  comic  laugh. 

Thanks  to  thee,  Son  of  Nature!  much  of  Mirth, 

And  much  of  imelledl  I  owe  tp  thee. 

*  Warm  clad  in  humble  veft,  the  farce  of  drefs 
I  reck  not,  heedlefs  of  the  veering  vane 

Of  falhion.     Leave  I  that  to  playhoufe  fpark, 
Who  loves  to  (bine  the  comet  of  the  night. 
Proud  in  balcony,  foremoli  in  the  train 
Of  fops,  who  buz  their  nonfenfe  by  the  hour. 
Here,  in  my  caxon,  that  difdains  a  curl. 
The  ceremonious  tye  of  Barrifter 
Loquacious,  boafting  its  redundant  locks, 
I  laugh  to  fcorn.     Externals  I  defpife, 
Tho'  charaSier  much-fam'd  for  afpeft  fage, 
Nor  X^^'i  renown'd  for  vacancy  of  thought, 
Should  ftrongly  plead  for  privilege  of  form. 

Formality-^ what's  that  ?  a  public  cheat 

On  common  fenfe — that  llruggles  hard  to  make 
Kerfpurtous  Guinea  pafs  for  fterling  gold, 
Who,  bankrupt-like,  rears  high  her  haughty  head 
Bluft'ring  fuperb,  to  catch  the  vulgar  eye, 
Anc|  to  elude  Sufpicion's  eagle  watch. 


Bu^ 
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But  half  the  world  arc  proftitutes  to  form. 
And  gravity  of  brow.     Hence  fwarms  each  ftrcet 
With  ^fculapian  wigs.     The  beardlefs  youth 
Hight  Pharmacopolill,  e'er  yet  he  knows 
The  painted  gallipot's  contrafled  terms. 
His  mailer  emulates,  and  tucks  his  locks 
Bebeath  a  load  of  fcientific  hair. 
Thus  tonfor  arm'd,  and  dangling  clouded  cane. 
With  folemn  ftep,  and  forehead  wondrous  wi^. 
Stalks  forth  the  great  phaenomenon  abroad. 
Looking  auguft  importance.     Hence  the  fee 
'  Of  Ccunfdlor  enlarges.     'Tis  the  fun 
That  flieds  a  luftre  round  each  dunghill  thought. 
And  to  the  barren  boy  from  guardian's  chain 
Enfranclris'd,  gives  a  Lyttletonian  grace. 
"Without  it,  what  were  medicinal  (kill. 
Or  what  the  deep  farrago  of  the  law  ! 
Who  would  commit  his  fever-burning  pulfe 
To  bag- wig  doflor  ?  Or  who  ftate  his  cafe 
To  chamber-council,  if  he  wore  his  hair  ? 

•  Mean  time,  with  dumplin  hard  and  bacon  firm,, 
The  oblong  culinary  board  is  fpread, 
Ceres  is  there  in  iliape  of  \ul\y  loaf 
Aduft,  adorn'd  with  many  a  mark  oblique. 
Device  of  houfewife  ;  snd  the  good  old  knight, 
So  univerfally  carefiM  is  there, 
Hight  Sir  John  Barleycorn,     In  nappy  ale 
Nut-brown  he  ftands,  inviting  to  the  taftc. 
The  clock  ftrikes  three,     ///pour  the  ruftic  rout. 
And  at  the  fight  of  ftrahger  doff  their  hats 
With  compkifance  uncouth.     A  native  blufli 
Pidlures  each  honeft  weather-beaten  face. 
That  rivets  my  regard.     At  length  appears 
With  implement  of  labour  in  his  hand, 
The  farmer  boon,  and  on  his  open  brow 
Sits  Hofpitality  array'd  in  fmiles, 
While  Health  prefents  him  with  her  frelheft  rofe. 
Fat  PUtjfy  round  his  fwellingwaift  robuft 
Her  belt  has  buckled,  and  athwart  his  flioe 
Frugality  has  ty'd  her  leathern  thong. 
Jocund  he  comes.     Behind,  his  watchful  dog 
Clofe  cringes  at  his  heels,  an  emblem  ftrid 
Of  rare  fidelity.      Blufli,  mortals,  blufh  I 
And  learn  one  grateful  leflbn  from  a  brute; 
He  comes.     His  dame  furveys  him  with  a  fmile, 
Fir^  tcken  oif  his  welcome.     Round  her  neck  HU 
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f  ^^  His  brawny  arms  he  throws, and  greets Jkr  well. 
Then  lolls  in  cufhionM  chair.     Nor  long  he  fits 
Before  he  fpics  his  friend,  whom  clouds  of  fmoke 
Pipe-iffuing,  at  firft  from  view  conceal'd. 
Me  narrowly  he  kens  from  head  to  foot, 
Then  recollefts  the  features  he  had  loft 
Oi  quondam  k\\oo\'^t\\ow.     What  raptui*ts  then 
Enfiie !  The  hearty  manual  (hake,  the  hug 
Clofe-griping,  and  the  tear  affeftionate 
Pewing  his  manly  cheek.     Senfation  fofr ! 
Real  and  tender,  worthy  Friend/hip's  name. 
Now  fcenes  of  former  profpefts  rufh  to  view, 
Heart-pleafing.     Fond  enquiries  then  fuccecd 
Of  lir.other  play-mates  in  the  days  of  fchool  : 
And  while  we  talk  of  feparated  friends, 
Some  dead,  a^d  fome  to  foreign  climes  remov'd 
Beyond  Hope's  telefcope,  defcends  again  ^ 

The  tear  humane,  and  n^utual  is  our  grief, 
For  mutual  was  our  love.   **  But  come,  quoth  he, 
Cheer  up,  nor  let  thy  courage  be  caft  down, 
Thus  runs  the  good  old  fong.     See  there,  my  friend^ 
The  table  fpread,  and  on't  a  fav*ry  hock, 
Remnant  of  flitch  well-dry'd.    Fall  to,  quoth  he,  - 
And  eat  thy  fill — right  welcome  as  myfelf." 
So  fayip]^,  from  his  leather  fheath  he  draws 
His  knife,  but  newly  ground,  and  inftant  cuts 
A  fliver  longitudinal,  enough 
To  ftartle  invalid.     To  fee  h;m  bolt 
The  thick,  firm  flicesdown  with  rciilh  due, 
And  gulp  the  fattening  bev'rage,  rouzes  up 
My  ling'ring  appetite.     The  jovial  train 
Entrencher'd  round,  he  views  with  eyes  of  joy, 
I         And  Uiiverfal  merriment  prefides. 

«  Here,  Luxury,  thou  nymph  of  fqueamifh  talle ! 
Be  prefent — from  thy  (hakinj^,  nerv;.'Jers  hand 
Drop  thy  provocatives,  and  learn  bow  much 
Of  lufly  Health,  on  Exercife  depends. 

*  The  dinner  o'er,  each  to  his  ftation  hies 
Light-hearted.     While  before  the  chin^ney  fide 
Straddles  my  honeft  friend  in  eafy  chair ; 
1  creep  to  fav'rite  corner.     There  my  pipe 
Pleas'd  1  refume,  and  on  my  finger  nail 
Knock  out  the  remnant  adies.    Streight  my  hoft 
Prefents  his  pouch,  ftufF'd  hard  with  Indian  weed. 
Fragrant  as  nofegay  in  the  month  of  June^    , 

Enters 
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Enters' tHe  houfevvifc  with  a  jug  replete 

Of  home-brew'd,  produce  of  the  laft  year's  crop. 

We  drink — then  gaily  fill  our  day-form'd  tubes. 

And  drink  twice  more  before  we  light.     So  prompts  /     " 

Convivial  maxim.     Whofo  breaks  this  rule 

Subvert?  the  chart  of  Bacchanalian  mirth. 

To  fragrant  leaf  wc  t^ifen  the  coal  apply. 

And  give  it  fcope  to  burn.    Afcend  the  fumes 

In  aromatic  wreath,  high  over  heiid 

Forming  a  clouded  canopy.'   There  tranc'cl 

We  fit,  nor' envy  aught  beneath  the  moon. 

*  Ye  fons  of  Care  !  on  pinnacle  of  ftate 
High  elevated,  hither  turn  your  eyes. 
Look  down,  and  pity  if  ye  can-     Avaunt   • 
Your  garter'd  honours,  and  your  titled  names ! 
If  for  thefe  toys  the  unpollutted  heart 
Muft  barter  its  integrity.     FarcwcM  .  .  - 
(When  all  the  fparksof  honefty.arequcnch*d)       / 
Content  of-  mind,  that  life  of  life  below. 
And  faithful  Index  Xo  the  lifti  to  come.,, 
Farewel  ail  mirth  !  the  retrpfpedive  thought 
That  on  the  roll  of  Mcm'ry  fccs  no  ill 
In  Capitals  recorded,  Ob,  far^.wei ! 
What  can  cbmpenfate  for  the  lofs, of  peace  ! 
What  lenient  balm  the  torment  can  alTuage 
Of  troubled  Confcience  1  or  what  opiate  lull 
To  placid  flumber,  whsnRefie^^ion  keen 
Her  bitter,  counteradting.potion  holds  ! 
Ever,  dear  Honeity  !  be  thou  my  guide. 
And  I  fhall  walk  unerring.     Guardian  Peace 
^hall  fmooth  my  pillow  then,  and  plealing  dreams. 
Unknown  to  wickeu  wealth,  compofe  my  mind. 

*  But  fee  !  the  daughter  of  my  happy  friend, 
The  darling  of  his  genuine  love,  advance. 
The  child  of  Inndcenee,  and  by  her.  fide 
A  lamb,  alTociate  meet,  whofe  head  (he  pats 
In  fondling  attitude.     The  nurfeling  meek 
Licks  in  return  her  foft  good-natur'd  hand. 
More  pleafihg'far  this  fcene  of  rural  life 
Than  all  the  flrokes  the  painter's  pencil  gives ; 
'Tis  nature  in  its  purity,  and  needs 
No  artful  light  or  (hade  to  trick  it  off. 
Qijick  to  her  father's  loving  knees  ftie  clings. 
And  prattles  amiable.     The  kifs  lincere 
Of  mutual  love  is  interchang'u.     Excefs 

Of 
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Of  tend*reft  rapture  fills  the  mother's  eyfe. 

Throughout  the  fcenes  of  Nature,  is  there  oti» 

Like  this,  that  dawns  fuch  gladnefs  on  the  foul. 

And  blifs  beyond  conception,  but  of  thofe 

Who  taile  connubial  joys  ?  How  fweeter  far 

The  face  of  Cupid  looks,  when  he  vouchfafes- 

To  fit  wiih  Hymen  in  the  bow'r  of  Love, 

Than  when  he  roams  at  large !  Ye  libertines ! 

Who  in  the  fever  of  high  fpirits  ftray 

Thro'  Plealure's  paths  delulive,  where  the  thorn 

Lurks  in  the  foldings  of  tiie  rofe,  Oh,  fay. 

What  are  your  traiifports  when  compar'd  to  thcfe  f 

Painful  fimilitude  !  For  once  confefs 

Your  condu(!l  wrong.     Confefs  it,  and  reform. 

*  Think  not.  ye  few  feleft  !  of  letterM  ftme, 
Deep-vers*d  in  clafllc  lore,  that  Ignorance 
Reigns  here  :  for  on  the  decent  cleanly  fhelf, 
Difpiays  Relrgion  her  immortal  page 
From  family  to  family  tranfmitted  down; 
And  many  a  curious  volume  here  is  found 
Didadlically  penn*d,  nor  is  there  lack 
Of  books  amufive,  foch  as  prompt  the  cheek 
To  wear  the  dimple  of  a  harmlefs  fmile. 
Such  is  my  comfort,  fuch  my  honeft  joy. 
In  x\\v2\  Ckirnmy- Corner,     Nor,  ye  Great! 
On  wbom  kind  Fortune  (beds  her  welcome  fmile^ 
My  tafte  defpife.     For  if  at  me  ye  laugh 
Vourfelves  ye  fatyrize.     Like  me  ye  love 
The  country's  healthy  fare.     Like  me  ye  prize 
The  Cbimney-Corner,  and  at  vacant  hour 
Eager  as   fifh  at  fly,  ye  gladly  feize 
Fair  opportunity.     Behind  your  chaife 
The  full  portmanteau  ftands,  and  down  ye  whirl 
.tJneafy,  till  ye  reach  your  little  vi.Il, 
The  folace  of  your  fouls ;  where  Silence  leads 
To  moralizing  Thought,  and  calm  Content 
Denies  old  Care  his  entrance  at  the  door. 
Away  the  Damon  (leers  his  weary  flight 
On  cumbrous  wings,  to  atmofphere  more  denfe. 
And  feeks  his  native  manfion  of  the  Town.' 
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Art.  X.  ^  Dtjoipt'ion  of  Millenium- Hall,  and  the  Country  ad' 
Jacent  :  Togtiher'wiih  the  Chara6ieri  of  the  Inhabit  ant  s^  and  fuch 
Hiflorical  Anecdotes  and  Rtfeilions^  as  may  excite  in  the  Reader 
proper  Sentiments  of  Humanity y  and  lead  th:  Mind  to  the  Lo've  of 
Ftrtue,  By  a  Gentleman  on  bis  travels*  l  zmo,  Pr,  zs.  bd. 
Ncwbery. 

WT  E  mud  confefs  we  never  rofe  lefs  edified  from  the  perufal 
^^  of  any  produtUon  of  genius,  than  from  the  entertain-' 
itient  offered  under  the  Ilrange  title  of  Millenium  Hall.  Mora- 
lity, conveyed  in  fidion,  requires  all  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion to  render  it  palatable.  It  we  fit  down  to  a  formal  fyflemt 
of  ethics,  We  know  what  we  are  to  expeft,  and  are  not  difap- 
pointed,  becaufe  the  paflioas  are  not  gratified,  if  the  undcr-^ 
ilanding  be  improved ;  but  when  we  enter  upon  a  novel,  the 
moral  is  only  a  fecondary  objeft  ;  pleafure  and  amufement  are 
principally  fought,  without  which  we  regard  it  as  the  moft  in- 
fipid  of  all  mental  refeftions.  A  writer  of  romance,  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  this  fpecies  of  writing,  ought  eminently  to  pof. 
fefs  the  faculty  of  pleafing,  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
imagination  ;  a  fruitful  invention,  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  ;  an  ingredient  which  unkind  nature  has  neg- 
lected to  intermix  in  the  compofilion  of  our  author.  His  cha- 
rafters  are  m.onftcrs  of  excellence ;  his  fcene  abfurdiy  unnatu* 
ral  ;  his  narrative  perfectly  cold  and  taftelefs ;  his  precepts 
trite  ;  and  his  very  title  unmeaningly  and  ridiculoufly  pedantic. 
In  the  preface  we  are  difgufted  with  his  affeftation  of  fhining  in 
a  fphere  for  which  he  was  never  defigned  ;  yet  are  we  fatisfied, 
from  divers  ingenious  well-exprefled  fentiments,  of  his  ability 
to  figure  as  a  writer  in  a  different  capacity,  in  vain  doth  the 
coftive  brain  llrain  for  incidents  and  happy  fituations :  he  who 
might  entertain  and  inftrud  in  a  lefture  on  tafteor  manners, 
will  certainly  fail  in  relating  a  ilory,  unlefs  he  is  born  with  the, 
pleafmg  gift. 

The  fubjeft  chofen  by  our  author  is  as  follows  : — Two  gen- 
tlemen travelling,  were  forced  by  bad  weather  to  take  Ihelter  in 
Milknium-Hall,  which  they  found  occupied  by  a  fociety  of  la- 
dies, who  united  their  fortunes  and  endeavours  to  relieve  dif- 
trefs,  promote  virtue,  and  eftablifti  around  them  a  little  Euto- 
pean  community  of  happy  individuals.  One  of  the  laciic* 
proved  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of  one  of  ourt/avtllers,  who, 
aftoniihed  at  the  fcene  he  beheld,  requefis  her  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riofity ;  with  which  (he  complies,  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  inftitution,  and  relating  the  adventures  of  each  of  the 
principals.     It  is  iinpoffibl?  to  gratify  The  reader  with  a  fpcci- 
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.  men  ;  and  juftice  to  the  writer  obliges  us  to  decline  it,  as  we 
^cannot  help  thinking  more  favourably  of  his  talents,- than  from 
this  produftion -they  may  feem  to  defervc. 


Art.  XL  Jn  Hebrew  anJ Eng\i(h  Lexicon  ixjithont  Points,  In 
'•^''•^"'rtxihich  the  Hebrew  ^«</Chaldee  Words  of  the  Old  Tejlament  are 
explained  in  their  leading  and  deri'ved  Senfes,  The  derivative 
Words  are  ranged  under  their  re/peSlive  Frimati'ves  ;  and  the  Mean- 
ings- ajjigned  to  each  authorifed  by  References  to  Pajfages  of  Scrip- 
Uire.  "To  this  Work  is  prefixed^  a  Methodical  Hebrew  Grammar 
nvithou!  Points^  adapted  to  the  Ufe  of  Learners,  and  of  thofe  lubo 
ha've  not  the  Benefit  of  a  Majier  :  Alfo  the  Hebrew  Grammar  »t 
one  Vit^t:.  By  John  Parkhurll,  M.  A.  late  Fello^jo  of  QX-a^it" 
H-H, Cambridge,     i^to,     Pr,  ids.  tn  Boards,     Faden. 

Tp-VERY  attempt  to  facilitate  that  moft  important  of  all 
^^  eirquiriej,  »he  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  undoubtedly 
^fherits  the  acknowledgments  of  mankind  in  general ;  for  it  is 
from  thefe  facred  charters  only  that  we  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  the  world,  and  ourfelves.  it  is  the  miftakea 
opinion    of  many   who    are    unacquainted    with    philological 

*  ftudics,  that  the  only  qualification  reiSjuifire  to  profecute  them, 
is  a  ilavifhand  patient  indnftry,  whereas  they  require  the  greateft 
ftreneth  of  judgment,- aftivity  of  genius,  and  depth  of  learning. 
And  the  principal  reafon,  probably,  why  the  holy  fcriptures  of 
the  Old  Teftament  have  not  fo  frequently  been  fludied  in  their 
original  language  as  they  ought,  is  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  by  injudicious  grartimarians  and  lexicographers,  who 
have  obfcured  the  facred  dialed  by  rabbinical  points  and  a  con- 
fufed  alTortmenr  cf  radical  and  derived  words.     Mr.  Parkhurft 

•  obferves  in  his  preface,  •*  That  every  Hebrew  root  has  but  one 
leading  idea  or  meaning,  taken  from  nature  by  our  fenfes 
or  feelingsWhich  runs  through  all  the  branches  and  deflei^tions 
of  it,  however  numerous  and  diverfified,  and  by  confequence 
that  the  Hebrew  language  is  the  moft  fimple  and  determinate^ 
llie  mofl  eafy  and  natural,  of  any  that  was  ever  fpoken  in 
the  world.     To  give  the  primary  idea,  fenfe,  or  meaning,  of 

'  each  root,  is- one  of  the  points  principally  laboured  at,  in  the 
following  Lexicon  :  yet  I  would  by  no  means  arrogantly  in- 
finuate,  that  it  is  here  entirely  compleated  ;  and  (houid  re- 
joice to  fee  fuch  an  attempt  brought  nearer  to  perfeftion  by 
fome  abler  hand  :  I  fay  nearer  to  perfection,  for  to  expeft 
from  any  one  man  ah  Hebrew  Lexicon  abfolutely  perfect,  is 
to  exped  from  him  nothing  lefs  than  a  perfefk  knowledge  of 
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the  whole  fyftcm  of  nature  and  of  grace,  (to  fay  nothing  of 
the  numerous  works  of  human  art)  and  a  clearnefs  of  ex- 
prell'ion,  capable  of  conveying  his  own  notions  to  others* 
But  alas  !  that  in  many  things  -ive  offend  ally  is  as  true  of  the 
writings,  as  of  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  higlily  prefumpruous 
in  any  one  to  pretend  exemption  from  the  general  taint  of  in- 
firmity and  error  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  the  more  ca- 
pable any  one  is  of  eflimating  tli£  extent  and  diffcuhy  of  the 
prefent  undertaking,  the  more  inclined  he  will  be  to  pafs  a 
.favourable  cenfure  on  fuch  miftakes  and  overfights,  as  may 
have  efcaped  the  authoi'  in  the  execution  of  it." 

As  a  pert  alTurance  is  generally  a  fure  mark  of  ignorance, 
fo  on  the  contrary,  a  modcft  diffidence  befpeaks  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning;  and  from  Mr.  Paikhurft's  preface  we 
entertained  that  high  opinion  of  his  work,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  nearer  inrj)e(rtion. 

Our  author  has,  upon  all  proper  occafions,  illuftrated  the 
facred  writings  with  both  Jevvilh  and  Heathen  antiquities, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  young  ftudent,  for  whofe 
life  this  work  was  principally  defigned.  He  has  alfo,  greatly 
added  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  by  many  ingenious  etymo- 
logical conjectures,  and  by  parallel  palTages  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  clafiics,  which  will  render  the  ftudy  of  the  He- 
brew language  much  more  agreeable,  than  what  it  has  generally 
been  elleemed.  He  has  prefixed  a  compendious  rnethodical 
Grammar,  and  the  whole  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  ufcful  per- 
formance ;  and  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  that  reception  from 
the  public,  which  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  author 
undoubtedly  merit. 


Apt.  Xir.  Tifteen  Sermons  by  the  latp  Re-j,  Tobias  Coyte,  B.  D: 
Reclor  of  Stratford,  in  Suffolk.  Puhlijhsd  fcr  the  Benefj  of  his 
Wtdo'-w.     hiTnjoo  Volianes.     '^vo,     Ft\  ^s.     Brotherton. 

A  S  it  is  a  point  on  all  hand'^-  agreed,  that  an  eflabliflied  form 
•^*"  of  religion  is  abfohireiy  requifite  for  the  fupport  and 
prefervation  of  fociety,  it  feems  matter  of  Turpi ize  that  in 
our  moft  excellent  conftitution,  fo  nnequal  a  provifioa 
fhould  be  made  for  that  necefiary  branch  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  Clergy.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition,  when  the  priefls  were  the  principal  managers  of  both 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  they  took  rare  to  make  pmple 
p'rovifion  for  their  brethren,  and  undoubtedly  grafped  too  large 
a  (hare  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  community.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  thofe  who  undertook  to  redrefs  the  grievance  fell 
Vol.  XIV.  Dec€/ni>er,  ijCz.  li  iato 
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into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  reduced  them  greatly  beloV 
that  degree  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  fcale  of  fociety  ;  for 
there  are,  we  believe,  at  prefent  fonne  thoufands  of  clergy, 
whofe  pay  is  inferior  to  that  of  an  able  failor,  or  a  journey- 
man taylor  in  London. 

We  were  led  into  thefe  refleiftions  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Coyte's 
fermons,  which  informs  us,  that  they  were  pubiifhed  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow  ;  from  whence  we  infer,  that  his 
preferment  is  fmall.  Thi^  circumftance,  however,  deferves  the 
confideratron  of  fiiofe  perfons  who  have  lately  been  propofing^ 
fchemes  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  marry.  As  thefe  difcourfes' 
were  not  intended  for  the  prefs,  but  art  pubiifhed  only  with  a 
charitable  view,  we  do  not  think  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  ani- 
madvert on  a  few  inaccuracies  of  (^)  le  that  might  be  felcfled. 

Wc  are  glad  to  fee  the  embellifiiments  of  the  prefs,  which 
have  long  been  prolVituted  to  very  oppofite  purpofes,  applied' 
fo  books  of  morality  ;  for  rhefe  fermons  are  printed  on  a 
fine  writing  paper,  in  the  manner  of  Triflram  Shandy,  and' 
feveral  other  performances  of  that  ftamp  ;  and  as  all  poifons 
ought  to  have  their  antidote  near  at  hand,  we  would  advife 
every  reader  of  modern  novels,  to  purchafe  a  fet  of  Mr. 
Coyte's  fermons,  as  they  will  be  of  a  fuitable  fize  for  his  li- 
brary. We  are  very  forry  to  find,  that  both  fermons  and 
charity  are  fo  much  out  of  faihion,  that  the  poor  widow  could 
not  procure  even  two  hundred  fubfcribers  :  and  therefore,  we 
the  more  warmly  recommend  thefe  difcourfes  to  the  favour 
of  the  ptiblic,  not  indeed  as  patterns  of  clofe  argumentation 
or  elegance  of  Itylc,  but  as  plain  ufeful  compofitions,  in  which 
•very  reader  will  find  many  infiruciive  lefTons,  and  from  the 
purchafe  of  which,  every  benevolent  perfon  will  reap  that 
greateft  of  im.provements,  the  addition  of  a  charitable  aft,  to 
his  former  flock  of  virtue.    . 

Art.  XIII.  An  Enquiry  into  tJ:e  Right  of  the  French  King  to  fhe 
Teryitory  Weft  of  the  Great  ^/a;^r  Mifliffippi,  in  North  hva^xi- 
az,  not  ceded  by  the  Preliminaries,  Including  a  fummary  Account 
cf  that  Rit'cr^  and  the  Country  adjacent ;  luith  a  Jhort  Detail  of 
the  A&'vamages  it  pr.ffejjes  ^  its  nati've  Commodities^  and  honvfar 
they  might  be  impronjed  to  the  Ad'vantnge  of  the  Britifh  Commerce, 
Comprehending  a  Vindication  of  the  Engliill  Claim  to  that  n.vhole 
Continent^  from  authentic  Records ^  andindfputable  hiforical  Factsy 
and  particular  Directions  to  Na'vig.ators  for  entering  the  fe'veral 
Mouths  of  that  important  River.      %^o,      Pr.  \s.      Nicoll. 

THE    fads  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are  delivered  with- 
great  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  and  are  certainly  iT>atters 
of  curio fity  ;  fome  may  think  thera  of  importance.     Though  it 

feems 
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Teems  to  be  written  in  favour  of  the  late  preliminaries  betweea 
Great  Britain,  yet  in  fact  it  carries  a  double  afpedl,  and  proves 
fathermore  than  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofesof  peace ;  for  the 
Author  tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  unaccej>table  to  the  public,  *to 
be  convinced  from  authentic  records,  arid  uncontroverted  fafts, 
that  Great  Brirnin  has  nor  only  a  right  to  what  is  ceded  to  her 
by  the  abovementioned  articles,  but  to  all  the  province  of  Loui- 
fiana,  which  lie/  to  the  weft  o^  the  great  river  Milfiliippi.* 

.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  difcovefies  of 
Sebaftian  Cabot  in  1497,  under  the  commiflion  of  Henry  the 
7th  of  England,  with  other  matters  relating  to  the  fettlements 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  coalls  of  America.  He  then  informs 
us,  that  the  Ertglifli  have  been  the  fisfl  difcoverers,  having  "  a 
Better  right  to  it  than  any  European  nation  could  claim  ;  con- 
fequently  king  Charles,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
unto  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attorney-general,  a  patent  of  all 
that  part  of  America  from  the  river  Sr.  ?v1attheo,  on  the  peh- 
infula  of  Florida,  in  30  degrees  North  latitude,  to  the  river 
PaiTo  magno,  in  36  degrees,  comprehending  within  its  boun« 
chries,  the  gfcaiell  part  of  the  prefent  province  of  Carolina": 
In  longitude,  tiiis  grant  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Oceair  ta 
the  South  Sea."  We  are  then  made  acquainted  by  our  author, 
of  feveral  other  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  faid  fettle- 
ment,  for  which  werefef  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet. 

Without  pretending  cither  to  canvas  orcontraditt  our  author's 
f^fls,  we  are,  as  critical  reviewers,  to  obferve,  that  if  fuch  evidences 
as  he  has  produced  were  admitted  amongll  nations,  there  would 
either  be  no  end  of  unhinging  their  poflefllons,  or  they  muft  be 
involved  in  perpetual  war  and  bloodfhed.  Pofitive  treaties  aird 
even  uninterrupted  pofFeffion  conftitute  a  right  to  refritory  ; 
and  I  much  queftion  whether  the  government  of  England  can 
at  this  very  time,  produce  any  formal  renunciation  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica  by  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  yet  we  ihould  be 
apt  to  treat  very  ludrcroufly,  any  claim  fet  up  by  Spain  to  that 
valuable  acquifition. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  a  very  full,  and  we  believe,  a 
very  true  and  accurate  account  of  Milhliippi  or  the  grea-t  river, 
the  dreams  that  fall  into  it,  and  the  French  fettlements  on  its 
borders,  with  a  great  number  o^  inftrudlive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining particulars,  concerning  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the 
geography  of  that  large  country.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  we 
ought  to  build  forts  at  the  mouth  of  almoft  every  river  that 
difcharges  ks  waters  into  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  MilTifllppi  ; 
ofherwife  fays  he^  very  fenfibly,  "  it  is  a  great  doubt  with  me, 
whether  all  the  Canadian  and  Northern  indians,  will  not  ftill 
find  a  way    to  the  French  markets^  by  means  of  the  lakes. 
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which  afford  them  an  eafy  navigation,  and  the  rivers  that  are 
almoft  contiguous  to  them,  and  f:ill  into  the  MifliHippi :  If 
this  fliould  happen,  Canada  will  be  of  no  other  fervice  to  us, 
than  as,  by  being  in  our  polTeJfion,  it  removes  the  French  to 
a  greater  dillance  from  the  back  of  our  Northern  colonies, 
where  they  began  to  be  very  troublefome  ;  but  at  the  fan-re 
lime  it  cncreafes  by  emigration  their  numbers  in  the  So\ifh, 
where  our  colonilh  are  not  fo  well  able  to  contend  with  them  in 
their  encroachments." 

We  are  next  entertained  with  a  defcription  of  the  fonthern  part 
of  the  territories  ceded  to  us  by  the  preliminaries,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  is  far  richer  and  more  valuable  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
weft  fide  of  it  is  equally  fruitful,  and  that  we  ought  to  keep  up 
our  claim  to  it  as  being  part  of  our  old  province  of  Carolina. 
He  concludes  his  performance  in  the  following  manner: 

*  1  have  only,  before  1  conclude,  to  add,  that  I  owe  many  of 
the  fa£ls  communicated  in  this  Hiort  trafl,  to  fome  authentic 
materials  colle(5ted  by  Dr,  Cox,  fo  often  mentioned,  and  hi?,  foii, 
Daniel  Cox,  Efq.  This  piece  of  juftice  1  thought  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  two  worthy  and  public-fpirited  men." 
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Art.  14.     Punch*/  Pdrtics  :  In  fever al  Dialogues  hefi.veen   him  and 
his  Aiquaititance,     ^vo.      Pr,  is.  bd.     Nicoll. 

AS  we  have  fome  rcfped  for  the  true,  genuine,  wooden  wit 
of  Old  England,  known  by  the  name  of  Punch,  fo  we 
cannot,  without  fome  indignation,  fee  his  charader  and  apj)el- 
lation  thus  alTumcd  by  an  ignorant  impoftor.  That  he  is  an 
impoftor  aj^pears  from  many  circumdances.  In  the  firft  place 
he  cannot  Ipeak  Englifli  ;  a  truth  which  is  evident  in  the  very 
firft  page  of  his  work. 

*  But  may  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  to  excufe  the  prefumption, 
of  a  foreigner's  (hewing  this  concern  for  the  dangers  your  royal 
perfon  may  be  brought  to,  and  my  feeling  for  the  unhappy  ftate 
your  country  is  at  preferit  involved,  by  the  united  forces,  which 
(worfe  than  Goths  and  Vandals)  Spain  and  France  have  already 
introduced  into  your  kingdoms,  and  threaten  their  utter  ful>- 
verfion,  has  roufed  my  fpirit,  to  write  my  thoughts  on  your 
fituation  ;  and  propofe  a  method  to  your  raajefty,  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  greater  empire,  than  any  your  predccelTors 
were  ever  mafters  of»* 

Secon  dUv 
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Secondly,  he  Is  utterly  devoid  of  wit  and  humour,  which  al- 
ways eminently  diftinguilhcd  the  perfonage  he  would  reprefent. 
For  although  certain  low  quaintnefles  were  excufeable  in  Punch 
himfelf,  when  he  fpokc  to  the  vulgar,  in  confideration  of  the 
true  attic  fait  with  which  he  fealbned  his  difcourfe  in  general, 
we  will  not  pardon  wretched  puns,  and  the  coarfeft  impurities^ 
in  this  fuppofititious  Punch,  who  has  neither  wit,  humour,  attic 
fait,  nor  decency,  to  attone  for  them.  For  example,  p.  vii.  *  The 
mod  noble  monfieur  Nevernofe  (would  he  had  never  a  tongue) 
will  h^ve palavered  the  people  here  to  believe,  Src' — P.  11.*  But 
our  hopes  were  difappointed  by  finding  adamn'd  Pin  (as  hard 
to  get  over  as  palling  the  ocean  in  flat-bottom'd  boats)  inter- 
cepted our  fuccefs.' — P.  24.  *  My  wife  Joan  has  learnt  of  late  fo 
many  French  falbions,  that  if  I  but  happen  to  break  wind, 
that  is,  to  fpeak  my  mind  backwards,  with  a  becoming  Englifli 

liberty,  (lie  calls  me  nafty  beaft,  &c.* P.  48.  *  You  might  as 

well  think  of  f g  againft  thunder,  &c.' — P.  70.  *  A  f — c 

for  your  combination.* — ^Even  in  the  true  Punch  we  never  could 
relilh  thefe  high-flavoured  jokes,  and  often  bluQied  at  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  audience,  when  he  prefented  his  pofteriors,  and 
treated  them  with  a  concatenation  of  fuch  explofions ;  becaufe, 
over  and  above  the  indecency  and  impurity  of  fuch  doings,  we 
knew  that,  in  this  particular,  honelt  Punch  was  a  plagiary,  and 
borrowed  this  fpecies  of  wit  from  the  Hollanders,  as  we  could 
prove  from  undeniable  vouchers. 

The  defign  of  thefe  politics  is  to  perfaade  the  Portuguefe  to 
abandon  their  country,  and  con/juer  the  countries  of  Chili  and 
Peru  ;  to  vindicate  a  German  war  ;  to  decry  the  peace,  and  to 
revile  the  minirtry  ;  a  tafk  which  the  author  has  performed 
with  all  the  flowers  of  inflnuation,  falfehood,  and  fcurrility,  and 
indeed  with  fo  little  caution,  that  we  Ihould  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  that  the  performance  had  coli  the  author  his  ears.  *  Re- 
cover by  treaty  !  (fays  he,  p.  31.)  is  it  poflible  there  can  yet 
fuch  'Villains  exift  on  the  globe,  who  fliall  furrender  the  advan- 
tages they  have  gained,  and  truft  to  pen  and  ink  for  the  per- 
formance of  covenants  ?'     It  is  very  certain  our  m y  have 

furrendered  fome  advantages  they  had  gained  (and  that  for  very 
good  reafons)  and  that  their  condud  in  this  particular  has  been 
approved  by  the  legiflature.  Therefore  Mr.  Punch  will  do  well 
to  confider,  whether   his  epithet    of    W/mw,  applied  to   the 

m y,  does  not  extend  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation, 

by  whom  the  conduft  of  the  m y  is  approved  ;  and  in  that 

cafe,  whether  this  precious  mefs  of  politics  is  not,  in  fatl,  a  libel 
upoii  the  k — g,  and  both  houfes  of  p 1. 

lis  Art. 
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Art.  15.  The  Freeborn  Englifhman'j  Unmafied  Battery:  Conlai^r 
ing  Remarks  en  the  Preliminary  Jriicles  of  Peaces  grounded  upon 
undeniable  Fadsy  Jheijcing  thefa'al  Tendency  cf  granting  the  French 
a  Fijhery,  and  rejicring  our  inojl  important  Conquejls.  %'VO.  Pr, 
IS.  6d.     Hunt. 

The  proverb  fays,  a  foil's  bolt  is  foon  (hot  :  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  performance  now  before  us,  which  is  a  critique 
upon  the  preli.'Tiina lies,  equally  tedious  and  unfair.  It  cannot 
be  expefled  that  wc  fhould  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  particu- 
lars, in  which  the  author  has  cieviated  from  truth  and  candour  : 
nor  is  it  all  ncelfary  we  fliould,  as  every  intelligent  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  his  want  of  accuracy  and  candour,  both  in 
omifiion  and  cominillioji.  P.  10,  he  fays,  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lucia  was  our  own  by  former  treaties  ;•; — but  no  fuch  treaties 
ever  exified — P.  14.  he  aftirms,  that  Canada  is  a  country  too 
Iharp  for  Engliflmen  to  live  in  if  he  has  any  meaning  in  thjs 
exprcflion.  it  is,  that  the  climate  of  Canada  is  too  Oiari)  for  En- 
gliOimen  to  live  in  ;  but  thib  is  an  aifertion  fo  ridiculous  as  to 
jiecd  no  refutation.  Wheie  in  the  name  of  God  have  the  gar- 
rifons  of  Qi^iebec  and  Montreal  lived  every  winter  fince  the  con- 
quclt  of  Caiiada  ?  \(  we  compare  the  bills  of  mortality  among 
Oi]r  trrops  that  haveremainedin  this  country,  with  thofe  of  the 
forces  fent  to  Martinique  and  the  Havannah,  we  fiiall  find  that, 
for  eveiy  BiitiOi  fubjedl  who  has  died  in  Cdnada,  above  ten  have 
/died  in  the  Welt  Indies,  counting  equal  numbers,  in  an  equal 
length  of  time.  The  climate  of  Canada,  though  cold  in  the 
winter,  is  remarkably  falubrious,  ferenc,  and  agreeable.  P. 
41.  talking  of  Guadaloupe,  he  fays,  there  is  a  trade  carried  on 
from  thincc  to  the  Caraccas,  and  other  parts  of  the  SpaniOi 
main.  W  there  is  any  fuch  trade,  it  is  altogether  contraband 
and  clandtfline.  The  fan)C  fort  of  traffic  may  be  more  com- 
modioully  carried  on  from  Barbadoes,  Tobayo,  Granada,  and 
Jamaica.  P.  48.  he  aflerts,  that  tl.'e  Grenades  are  every  way 
iinferviceable,  cStC.  71^at  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago, 
ivhich  are  our  own  alie3dy,are  altogether  wortblefs,  &c.  Now 
we  could  anfwer  all  thefe  atfertions  in  one  word, — they  are  not 
true.  Grena'ia  is  a  fej  tile  ifland,  already  fl-ttled,  with  fecure 
harbours  well  fortified.  St.  Vinct-nt,  Dominica,  and  Tobago, 
are  aifj  fruitful  iflands,  capable  of  the  moft  profitable  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  that  they  have  no  rivers  is  abfolutely  faKe,  as  falfe 
as  It  is,  that  Dominica  has  no  port  nor  bay  Xb  retire  to,  &c. 
yidi^  not  this  author's  ignorance  been  equal  to  his  afTurance,  he 
miifi  have  known,  that  during  the  ojierations  of  the  British 
forces  in  Guadalupe,  commodore  Moore  lay  fecure  with  his 
fiGkt  in  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  it^  Dgminica.     P.  52.  he  fays,  that 

Senegal 
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Senegal  without  Goree,  will  be  found  fo  be  like  a  coat  witliont 
sleeves,  &c.  Now,  as  he  has  given  no  reafon  for  this  dogma, 
we  fay  in  our  turn,  that  Senegal  is  as  independent  of  Goree  as 
Poitfinouthis  of  Oftcnd ;  and  that  Goree  would  be  of  no  more 
vufe  to  this  kingdom,  with  refpect  to  the  gum  trade,  than  a 
third  wheel  to  a^art. 

He  fays  we  had  a  right  by  ti-eaty  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  . — Why  does  not  he  produce  the  article?  Will  the  mi 
pojjidetisyxw  the  American  treaty,  ratified  in  the  year  1670, give  a 
Jandion  to  inroads  made  by  robbers  ^nd  bnccaneers,  who  pene- 
trated into  the  woods  of  Spanifl)  America,  and  cut  and  carried 
off  the  logwood  by  dint  of  force  ? 

P.  70.  he  obferves,  *  that  every  o.ie  who  knows  any  thing  of 
J^lorida,  knows  this  to  be  true,  that  the  Spaniards  never  made 
iifeofit,  nor  thought  it  of  any  fervice.'  But  this  obfervation  we 
know  to  be  untrue.  We  know  they  built  two  towns  and  two 
fortifications  in  Florida,  which  they  now  give  up  to  Britain  in 
confequence  of  the  peace.  But  if  the  Spaniards  had  made  no 
i)fe  of  ir,  is  that  any  reafon  for  concluding  it  good  for  nothing  ? 
We  iire  pleafed  to  fee  a  writer  reduced  to  fuch  poor  fliifts  for 
argument,  in  his  endeavours  to  inflame  the  difcontents  of  his 
country. 

Art.  16.  An  Hifiorkal  Account  of  the  Naval  Po^er  c/' France, 
from  iti  frjl  Foundation  to  the  prefent  Ti?ne.  With  a  Stale  cf 
the  EngWih  Fijheries  at  Newfoundland  for  \  ^o  Tears  paf.  And 
fvaricus  ComputjatiouSy  Ohfernjations,  ^c.  proper  to  be  conjidered  at 
this  dccifive  funSiure.  To  'vohich  is  added ^  a  Narraiinje  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  French  at  Newfoundland,  from  the  Reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  to  the  Reign  cf  ^een  Anne;  Jhenjoing  n.vhat 
Meafures  ivsre  taken  on  the  Part  of  iin gland,  during  that  Inter- 
f«/,  in  Relation  to  the  fai^froceedings,  is'c. — Firf  printed  in 
the  Tear  1712,  and  novo  reprinted  for  general  Information.  Moji 
humbly  fuhmitied  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Parliament  and  People 
^"  Great  Britain.     j5y  J.  Maffie.     /t^to.     Pr.   is.  6d,    Payne. 

Thefe  eflfaysare  written  chicfiy  to  fliew  that  every  fljip  of  war 
equipped  by  the  French  king,  is  an  ufurpation  upon  the  trade  of 
England  ;  and  that  while  the  fubjedls  of  France  are  permitred 
to  retain  their  fugar  ifland"?,  and  fifh  cod  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, the  commerce  of  this  nation  totters  on  the  brink  of 
■dcftrudion  :  nay,  that  her  very  exiftence  is  at  flake.  Of  con- 
fequence we  have,  in  the  opinion  of  this  wife  patriot,  roncliidtd 
a  very  pernicious  peace,  though  the  parliament,  to  which  his  lu- 
cubrations are  mod  hum'^ly  fubinirtcd,  hath  alre:idy,  in  the  nioft 
folema  nianncT,  apprcvtd  of  the  picliminary  ai  tick's. 

I  i  4  At 
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At  the  end  of  rhefe  eflays  we  are  given  toundcrfland,  tliat 
«  this  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Naval  Power  of  France,  6ic. 
would  have  been  publillied  laft  winter,  if  the  detention  of  near 
two  thoufand  pounds  which  are  due  to  me,  had  not  then  kept 
it  out  of  nny  power  to  continue  writing  and  publifliing  at  my 
own  expence,  as  1  have  for  near  fix  years,  whatever  J  thought 
might  contribute  to  promote  the  true  and  reciprocal  intertfis 
of  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain;  and  1  muft  leave  the 
public  to  account  for  the  fliid  detention,  either  by  Britifli  or 
French  reafons,  as  they  fhall  judge  molt  proper,  until  I  find  it 
lieceflary  to  p-nnt  out  the  man,  kc* 

What  pity  it  is  that  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Maflie,  who  feems 
to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  thefervice  of  his  country,  Ihouldbe 
i'o  ill  rewarded.  When  we  read  his  appeals  to  the  public,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  of  his  fellow  labourer,  the  negleded  pa- 
triot Mr.  Jacob  Henriques;  and  as  they  fecm  to  di.Ter  in  opi- 
nion with  refpedfo  the  preliminaries,  we  could  wilh  they  would 
accommodate  thtir  difference  in  a  fair  political  conference. 
Who  kMov^s  but  a  coalition  may  enlue,  and  produce  a  happy 
family-connexion  between  them,  by  the  medium  of  one  of  Ja- 
cob's kvin  blelVcd  dau^hieis. 

Art.  17.  T/ji  C(>^paratiz'e  Impr.riance  of  our  Jcjuijit ions  from 
France  .-.T  America.  H'ltJ?  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet^  intitud,  Aa 
Exanjmation  of  the  Commercial  Principles  of  the  lute  Nego- 
tiation in  1761.     8w.     Fr.\5.     Hinxman, 

We  would  recommend  thepfrufal  of  this  pam.phlet  to  every 
difpaflionare  lover  of  his  country.  The  very  fenlible  author  be- 
gins with  rtiewing,  from  reafon  and  experience,  the  rifque  we 
ran  of  finking  under  the  weight  of  our  own  acquifitions.  He 
demonftrates  the  natural  ftrength  of  France  ftill  unimpaired, 
the  exhauftcd  Itatc  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  jealoufy  of  other 
European  powers,  at  our  atfeclation  of  conqueft  and  uiiiverfal 
empire.  He  jullly  obferves,  that  in  our  negociations  with 
France,  the  greater  or  kfs  facility  of  obtaining  certain  objeds, 
iliould  be  rated  as  coniiituting  no  inconfiderable  part  of  their 
inirinfic  value,  becaufc  they  tend  to  hailen  or  protradl  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace,  and  to  prolong  or  Hiorten  its  duration.  He 
conii'lers  our  conquefts  in  North  America  as  the  fitft  and  molt 
imporraur  objctts  of  the  war.  He  afcerrains  the  great  value  of 
Canadni,  both  as  an  iicquilitron  of  country,  and  as  a  frontier. 
Hl'  dcl'crihes  the  advantage  of  being  poifelfed  of  the  navigation 
of  the  iMilliirippi  ;  and  Ihews  the  fallacy  of  that  pofitioi.,  that 
our  colonies  in  North  America  are  but  a  fecondary  confidera- 
lion  in  refpedltotheSugarlflands.  He  enters  into  a  compara- 
tive detail  of  the  trade  can  led  o;i  by  ihefe  coloiiies  ^nd  illand?^; 

and. 
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and,  in  fome  articles,  convids  the  author  of  the  Examination, 
&c.  of  want  of  candour,  and  want  of  precifion  :  but  in  treating 
of  Guadaloupe,  he  himfelf  feems  to  be  hurried  into  a  lirtle  par- 
tiality, and  undervalues  the  importance  of  that  ifland  as  pof- 
fefled  by  Great  Britain,  He  is  alfo  (we  apprehend)  very  much 
miftaken,  in  fuppofing  that  the  African  trade  for  negroes,  is 
moftlyin  the  hands  ot  the  Englifti.  The  contrary  appeared  at 
the  lad  inquiry  which  the  Britifli  legiflature  made  on  that  fub- 

Our  author  fairly  demonftrates,  that  comparative  benefits 
arifing  to  France,  are  an  unfure  fcale  of  the  interefts  of  Great 
Britam  :  that  things  of  lefs  value  to  her,  may  be  of  an  impor- 
tance to  us,  infinitely  greater  than  others  which  /he  holds  at  a 
much  higher  price. 

*  Such  (fays  he)  is  the  territory  we  have  acquired  in  North 
America,  with  refpcdl  to  her  iflands,  and  fuch  it  may  be  with 
refped  to  an  exclufive  filhery.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  lofs 
.to  her  would  be  more  than  any  pofitive  gain  to  us,  in  the  laft  as 
wellasthe  firfi:  inftance ;  and  France  and  her  iflands  would  be 
expofed  to  all  the  extremities  of  want,  rather  than  open  their 
markets  to  Britifli  lifliermen  bringing  a  Britiili  manufafture.  Nor 
is  this  true  of  France  only  ;  Spain  hath,  fincc  her  declaration  of 
war,  prohibited  the  importation  of  fifli  from  Newfoundland  ;  and 
the  pope  hath  freed  her  fubjefts,  by  indulgencies,  from  thofe 
fafls  which  rendered  it  indifpenfably  necelfary.  How  far  the 
fame  ecclefialtical  policy  may  prevail  in  other  Popifh  countries 
(and  thofe  of  that  religion  are  our  only  cuflomersfor  fi(h  in  Eu- 
rope) cannot  be  foretold.  But  fllould  an  enmity  to  heretic 
England  prevail  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  difpcnfewith  her  own 
injhndious ;  and  a  jealoufy  of  allgrafping  England  incline  other 
PopiPa  ftates  to  avail  themfelves  of  fuch  difpenfations  ;  iuliead 
of  acquiring  more  by  an  attempt  to  polTefs  all,  we  may  lofe  a 
fhare,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what  we  before  enjoyed.* 

Art.  18.     A  Lctur  frc7n  the  Cocoa-Tres  to  the  Courary  Gentlemen » 
^to.     Pr,  6d.     Nicoll. 

This  is  a  flirewd,  fpirited  appeal  to  the  landed  intereft,  from 
a  confederacy  fuppofe^i  to  be  formed  againft  the  independence  of 
his    majcfty,   by    three   noble  perfonages,  whofe  characters  are 

-here  exiiibited  in  bold  and  glowing  colours.     The  p —  of  , 

is  reprefentcd  as  ambitious,  fanguinary,  and   ungrateful. I    n 

our  opinion,  the  pi<^ure  is  overcharged.     The  duke  of  D 

is  painted  with  a  tender  pencil,  as  an  object  of  atfedlion  and  ef- 
teem,  mifled  by  the  prejudices  o^  education.  But  the  fage  of 
C — t  is  held  forth  as  a  theme  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  h\- 
dzu\  we  ilon't  fL'e,  why  the  man  who  has  been  ia  a  conftant 

courfc 
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courfe  of  cxpofing  himfelf  during  the  vigour  of  his  animal  h'fp, 
ihould  be  debarred  the  pleafure  of  playing  the  fool  as  a  private 
man  in  his  old  age. 

Art.  19.    A  Letter  to  the  Whigs,  n.vith  fame  Remarks  on  a  Letter  to 
the  Tories,     ^to.     Pr.  6d.     NicoM. 

From  the  ftile  and  matter  of  this  pamphlet,  we  (hould  take  it 
to  be  written  by  the  author  of  the  foregoing,  who,  in  his  cooler 
moments,  refledling,  that  the  firft  might  have  given  offence  to 
fome  of  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  avowing  revolution 
principles,  affumes  the  charader  of  a  Whig,  and  difapproves  of 
fome  afperities  in  the  Letter  from  the  Cocoa-Tree ;  though  he 
efpoufes  his  maxims  in  general,  condemns  the  cabals  of  party, 
particularly  the  fuppofed  confederacy  of  the  triumvirate,  and 
endeavours,  by  foftening  expreflions,  and  moderate  counfels,  to 
promote  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  great  parties,  and  to 
diffufe  a  fpirit  of  harmony  through  the  nation. 

Art.  20.    An  Addrefs  to  the  Cocoa-Tree,      From  a  Whig,    ^to.     Pr, 
is,     Kearfly. 

This  addrefs  (which  is  a  fpirited  performance)  feems  to  be 
built  upon  certain  data,  which,  we  apprehend,  vAW  not  be  ge- 
nerally allowed.  Firft,  that  a  native  of  North-Brhain  ought 
not  to  afpire  at  the  firft  place  in  the  miniftry,  even  though  his 
fovereign  (hould  be  inclined  to  employ  him  in  that  ftation. 
Now  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  upon  the  faith  of  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  treaty  of  union  that  ever  took  place,  that  a  native  of 
North  Britain  has  the  fame  right  to  fuch  a  place  which  is  en- 
joyed by  any  native  of  South  Britain.  This  author,  who  pro- 
fefles  himfelf  a  zealous  Whig,  ought  to  remember  the  contents 
of  this  treaty,  which  was  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  a  mea- 
fure  recommended,  patronized,  and  executed  by  the  Whig  in- 
tereft.  His  fecond  pofition  is,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  the  difmiflion  of  a  minifter,  whom  they  perfonally  dif- 
like,  although  they  have  nothing  to  lay  to  his  charge.  There 
is  fuch  a  flagrant  abfurdity  on  the  face  of  this  maxim,  that  it 
were  fuperfluous  to  refute  it.  But  let  us  even  grant,  the  people 
polTeired  of  this  prerogstive,  to  enflave  their  fovereign,  we  will 
defy  this  author  to  produce  one  inftance  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, of  their  exerting  this  prerogative  ;  that  is,  of  their  de- 
manding the  difmiffion  of  any  minifter,  no  part  of  Vvhofe  con- 
iluSt  they  were  able  to  impeach.  In  the  third  place,  this  ad- 
drefler  fteps  forth  as  the  advocate  of  the  Whigs,  employed  as 
the  mouth  and  orator  of  the  whole  party,  which  he  computes  to 
be  a  great  majority  of  the  Englifli  people.  We  know  of  no 
other  confticutional  ws^y  of  (liewing  a  general  diiiike  to  a  mini- 
fter 
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fter  (which  he  affirms  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent,)  but  addrefles 
from  parliament ;  and  remonftrances  to  the  reprcfentatives  of 
the  people,  from  their  refpeflive  conftituents.  Nownofuch 
remonftrances  have  appeared,  not  afingle  letter  of  iaftruftions 
hath  been  publilhed ;  and  the  twohoufes  of  parliament,  inftead 
of  rifing  up  in  refenfment  and  vengeance  againft  the  minifter, 
have  voluntarily  given  a  fanflion  to  his  conduft  in  the  ftrongeft 
expreflions  of  approbation.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  mufttake 
Jt  for  granted,  that  the  Whigs  are  generally  pleafed  with  the  mi- 
nifter,  and  that  this  author  has  no  more  title  to  call  himfelf  the 
advocate  of  the  Whigs,  than  the  attorney's  clerks,  fo  humoroully 
defcribed  by  Fielding,  in  their  clofe  divan,  at  a  paltry  alehoufe, 
had  to  call  themfelves  the  reprefentatives  of  the  town,  and  ar- 
rogate to  themfelves  the  power  of  judging  all  theatrical  enter- 
tainments. 

Art.  21.  A  Letter  from  Arthur^  to  the  Cocoa-Tree,  in  Anfwer 
to  the  Letter  from  thence  to  the  Country-Gentlemen,  j^to.  Pr* 
IS.     Morgan. 

The  zeal  of  Whiggifm  Teems  to  have  eaten  this  politician  up. 
The  performance  is  fiich  a  rhapfody  as  deferves  no  comment. 
We  would  advife  the  author  to  bleed  and  take  phyfic,  and  ab- 
stain from  all  kinds  of  altercation  ;  otherwife,  we  apprehend,  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  a  dark  room  and  clean  ftraw. 


Art.  2*Ti4A  Derbyfhire  Gentkman's  Anf-wer  to  the  Letter  from  the 
Cocoa-Tree.     2tvo,     Pr.  6d.     Moore. 

The  cenfure  and  applaufe  of  this  fcribbler  are  equally  con- 
temptible. He  laviQies  his  praife  from  prejudice,  andhis  fatire 
from  malignity. 

Art.  21.  A  Letter  from  Jonathan^  to  the  Treafury.     ^to.     Pr.  6d. 

Burnet. 

This  is  no  bad  fatixe  on  thofe  jobbers,  brojcers,  and  contrac- 
tors^ who  have  exalted  their  throats  againft  the  peace,  which 
hath  put  a  ftop  to  the  infamous  praftices  by  which  they  preyed 
ppon  the  diftrefles  of  their  country. 

Art.  24.  ^  Vkixj  of  the  prefent  State    of  Public  Affairs y  in  a  plain 
Dialogue  hetiveen  Prejudice  and  Reafon.     ^to.      Pr.  \s.      Coote. 

Mrs.  Reafon,  in  this  performance,  does  not  argue  like  an  old 

gentlewoman.     She  fairly  and    cooly  refutes   the  aflertions  of 

prejudice,  with  refp^^  to  the  nature  of  ihe  pieiiniinaries,  and 

5  the 
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the  chara£ler  of  the   earl  of  B ,  upon  which  (lie  fcems  to 

expatiate  with  peculiar  pleafure  ;  and,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Prejudice 
had  not  been  in  a  violent  hurry  to  be  gone,  in  all  probability 
jhe  would  have  made  hioi  a  convert  to  her  opinions. 

Art.  25.      Reafans  nvhy  Lord pould  he  made  a  public  Example. 

AddreJJ'cd  to  e-very  free-born  Englilhman.  Jo  njobicb  is  fubjoined, 
en  authentic  Extract  of  the  Preliminariesy  fitted  the  Z^  of  Novem- 
ber, 1762,  at  Fontainbleau  ;  ivith  fome  cotnparatv-ue  Remarks 
'  het'Vjeen  them  and  the  'Terms  differed  by  France  laj}  Tear.  %vq. 
Pr,   Is,     Burnet. 

Irony  is  certainly  the  moft  effedlual  and  commodious  weapon 
-for  combating  thole  ridiculous  prejudices  which  do  not  admit  of 
Jerious  refutation.  This  our  author  wields  with  dexterity  and 
luccefs.  Upon  perufing  the  title  page,  we  expe(5l  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  the  moft  rancorous  inveftives  againft   the    earl   of 

3 ;  but  in  examining  the  performance,  we  find  it  replete 

with  oblique  fatire,  levelled  at  his  enemies,  whofe  avowed  prin- 
ciples, and  rancorous  oppofitiou,  are  exhibited  in  the  moft  ridi- 
eulous  point  of  view.  It  mull  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
author,  towards  the  conclufion,  feetlis  to  have  quitted  the  wind- 
ing path  of  irony  in  which  he  fet  out,  and  to  have  fallen  into 
the  high  road  of  plain  reafon,  which,  though  the  fafeft,  is  not 
always  the  moft  agreeable. 

Art,  26.  J  Letter  addrefjed  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Beckford, 
EJi'y  Lord-M^yor.  Conccr/uHg  Lord  Bute  and  a  Peace.  %vo, 
Pr.  ()d.      Scott. 

This  letter,  which  contains  a  very  favourable  defcription  of 
the  earl  of  Bute's  character,  both  in  public  office  and  priv..^e 
life,  with  a  modeft  eipollulation  on  the  ill  treatment  that  noble- 
inan  "lias  met  with  in  tlieciry  of  London,  could  not,  with  fuch 
propriety,  be  addrefied  to  any  perfon  as  to  the  prefent  lord- 
mayor,  who  has  been  alwuy:  dillinguiflied  for  his  moderation 
and  humanity;  for  hi>  detcl'tation  of  every  feditrous  praftice  ; 
ior  his  attachment  to  the  perfon  of  his  fovereign  ;  for  his  good 
"lenfe,  candour,  and  urbanity ;  and,  in  particular,  for  hishofpi- 

tality,  politenefs,  and  delicacy  of  behaviour  to  lord  B at 

the  city  entertainment,  to  which   his  lordlhip  had  been  invited 
as  one  of  the  fiift  oflicers  of  ftate. 

Art.  27.     The  Royal  Fd'vourite',  a  Poem  :   or, 

J  Blot  in  the  Great  Fa-v'rite^s  ^Schutcheoft, 
Which  Ay — 1-— b'ry  Witlings  may  make  much  on. 
^(c.     Pr.  6d.     Piidden. 

This  is  a  pretty  weU-turned  compliment  to  the  earl  of  B — ^ 

expoAng 
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expofing  the  malice  and  futility  of  tliofe  wretched  fcrlbblers, 
who  have  (o  rancoroufly  reviled  his  lordHiip,  without  being 
able  to  point  out  one  fingle  defe6l  either  in  his  hdad  or  heart,  or 
indeed  any  fort  of  objeition  to  his  nerfon  and  charafter,  but 
this  one : 

*  It  is a  monftrous  crime,  indeed  ! 

The  wretch  was  born  beyond  the  Tweed  1' 

Art.  28.     J  Declaration.      By  an  old  Plebeian,     ^fo.     Pr.   3^, 

Kent. 

.  Of  this  Plebeian's  Declaration,  we  may  fay  what  Shallow  fa\*s 
in  the  play,  of  Slender's  declaration  concerning  his  purpofed 
marriaije  with  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  **  I  think  my  coufin  meant 
well."  To  which  Slender  anfwers,  **  Ay,  or  elfe  I  would  I  might 
be  hang'd,  la." 

Jndeed,  the  Declaration  before  us  (confifting  of  many  pious 
thoughts)  bears,  in  point  of  exprelfion,  a  near  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  aforefaid  Abraham  Slender,  who,  fpeaking  of  his 
miftrefs,  fays,  "  I  will  marry  her,  Sir,  at  your  requeft  ;  but  if 
tiiere  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decreafe 
it  upon  better  acquaintance;  when  we  are  married,  and  have 
more  occafion  to  know  one  another;  I  hope,  upon  familiarity, 
tvill  grow  more  contempt." 

The  matter  of  this  poem  favours  much  of  content,  modera- 
tion, and  pious  refignation  ;  but  the  verfe  exceeds  all  meafure, 
and  can  be  compared  to  nothing  that  we  have  feen  but  a  poeti- 
cal paraphrafe  of  the  Old  Teftamenr,  by  a  reverend  divine  of 
a  neighbouring  kingdom,  a  couplet  of  which  we  Ihall  cite  for 
the  reader's  entertainment : 

**  Was  not  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  a  very  great  rafcal, 
Who  would  not  let  the  children  of  Ifrael,  with  their  fons  and 
their  daughters,  their  wives  and  their  fervants,  their  oxen 
and  their  afles,  go  forty  days  into  the  wildernefs,  to  keep 
theLord^s  pafchal  r" 

Art.  29.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  on  hiihai;ing  Thoughts  of  marrying 
a  Lady  of  the  Roman  Catboliik  Religion,  Hvo.  Pr.  6  d. 
Noon. 

The  author  of  this  letter,  in  order  to  deter  his  friend  from 
contracting  fuch  an  intimate  connexion  with  a  perfon  profefiing 
the  Romilh  religion,  informs  him  that  he  had  lately  found 
among  the  books  belonging  to  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
that  perfuafion,  a  Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercifs^  or  InJiruSIionsfor 
Cljiijliansf  containing  among  other  articles,  *  an  examiaaticn  cf 
€onfcienc(  on  th$  ten  commandments*  fo  replete  with  impurities,  that 

no 
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no  perfon,  of  either  fex,  having  the  leaft  regard   to  decenc^ 
could  read  it  without  blufliing. 

Art.  30.     Fingal  Reclaimed,     8-jo,     Pr.  6d.     Hinxnian. 
"  Sic  'vos  non  'vohis  fertis  aratrdy  bovesi*^ 

l^  this  author  had  no  other  intention  but  to  demonftrate! 
the  probability  of  Fingal's  being  an  Irilh,  rather  than  a  Scotch 
f'oem,  his  imbeciHty  hath  injured  rather  than  fupporfed  fh^ 
caufe  which  he  efpoufes.  Indeed,  the  performance  is  fo  futile 
in  all  refpeds,  that  we  can  fcarce  believe  the  author  had  any 
defign  at  all,  but  that  of  feting  himfelf  in  print. 

Art.    31.     J  Letter  to  a  Merchant  at  ^n^o\y  concerning  a  Petitiort 

^f  ^ T ,    Efq\  to  the  Kins^y  for   an  Exclufi~je  Grant  to 

the  Trade  of  the.  River  Senegal  :   Wherein  the  Foundation  of  Mr. 

^ ^iCl^im  to  Juch  a  Privilege  is  fully  fated,   and  the  Injury 

it  ivill  do  the  African  Commerce,  conftdered.  By  a  Merchant  of 
London.  To  r^hicb  is  prefixed^  a  Copy  of  the  Petition,  8a;o* 
Pr,  IS,     Kearfly. 

This  letter  contains  fevere  animadverfions  on  a  petition  deli- 
vered to  the  king,   by  Samuel  T 1,  of  London,  merchant, 

fetting  forth  the  expcnce  he  had  incurred,  and  the  fervice  he 
had  done  in  the  conqueft  of  Senegal,  and  craving  for  himfelf 
alone,  or  for  himfelf  in  conjunftion  with  Thomas  Gumming, 
an  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  Senegal  for  a  certain  term  of 
years;  towards  which  exclufive  grant  to  T.  Gumming,  Mr. 
P- — tt  had  promifed  his  beft  afliftance,  provided  the  endeavours 
of  the  fcheme  of  conquell,  planned  by  the  faid  Gumming, 
fhould  fucceed  :  a  promife,  in  confequence  of  which  Mr.  T— ^t 
equipped  five  vefTels  of  a  particular  conftrudion,  which  had  a 
great  fliare  in  accomplilhing    the  reduction  of  Senegal.     The 

letter-writer  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  Mr.  C g  has  been 

arnply  rewarded  for  all  the  afiiftance  he  gave  ;  that  as  he  failed 
in  one  eflential  particular,  that  of  procuring  affiftance  from  the 
Moorilhking  of  Lcgibalie,  which  he  undertook  to  procure,  he 
had  no  title  to  expert  the  performance  of  Mr.  P — tt's  promife  ; 

and  that  all  the  me^  Mr.  T 1  can  claim,  is  that  of  having: 

fitted  out  fometranfports  for  the  government's  fervice,  for  which 
he  has  been  fully  indemnified  by  his  fl.are  of  the  prize-money, 
and  the  returns  of  trade  which  his  velFels  brought  home. 

Though  we  are  no  friends  ro  monopolies  in  any  branch  of 
commerce  that  can  be  carried  on  by  feparatc  traders,  we  cannot 
help  obferving  in  this  pamphlet  an  invidious  difpofition  to  leflen- 
the  merit  and  fervices  of  Mr.  Gumming,  to  whom  alone  the 

conqueft" 
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Conqueft  of  Senegal  was  undoubtedly  owing,  as  well  as  to  dif- 
guKe  fads,  and  wreft  circunnftances,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ho'- 
iieft  Quaker  and  his  aflbciate. 

We  underftand  that  the  author,  notwithftanding  his  pretence? 
to  impartiality,  belongs  to  a  houfe  which  obtained  a  contradl 

from  the  g 1  relating  to  S 1,  foon  after  the  conquefl: 

of  that  fettlement ;  and  we  have  materials  by  us  charging 
him  with  fome  grofs  mifreprefentations,  which  at  prefent  we 
Ihall  not  particularize.  This  much,  however,  we  think  proper 
to  declare,  that  the  reader  may  be  upon  his  guard  in  perufing 
the  perfornpiance. 

Art.  32.     ReJle3ions  on    the   Terms  of  Peace,     %vo,     Pr.    it, 
Kearfly. 

This  is  a  fenfible  vindication  of  the  preliminaries,  with  fon>e 
remarks  upon  the  importance  of  Minorca,  which  deferve  con*- 
lideration. 

The  author  writes  like  a  man  of  intelligence  and  candour; 
and  his  fentiments  in  favour  of  the  peace  deferve  the  more  re- 
gard, as  he  declares  that  war  would  more  conduce  to  his  private 
advantage. 

Art.  33»      ^n  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Cherokees,   in  a  Let' 
ter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,      ^vo.     Pr.  6el.     Fletcher. 

This  (to  be  fure)  is  a  point  of  importance,  and  very  learrt- 
edly  difcuffed.  We  cannot  help  obferving,  however,  that 
a  critic  muft  be  in  very  good  humour,  who  can  read  the  per- 
formance, and  afterwards  forbear  wilhing  that  the  author  had 
been  debarred  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Art.  34.  Woman  :  An  Epijlle  to  C.  Churchill,  on  his  intended  Pub- 
lication, entitled^  Woman:  A  Safyr.  By  A.  B.  C.  4/^.  Pr. 
is.     Williams. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  gentle  perfuafive  bard  will  fucceed 
in  his  intercefllon  for  the  fair  fex,  who  lie  trembling  under  the 
lafli  of  the  tremendous  Ch 11. 

Art.  35.  Memoirs  of  the   Bedford    Coffee-Houfe.     Jimo.     Pr.  2/, 
Single. 

We  apprehend  it  will  be  no  great  encomium  on  our  author, 
to  fay,  that  he  has  felefted  a  fubjed  perfedly  fuited  to  his  ta- 
lents. A  dull,  pert  attempt,  to  be  witty  and  fatirical,  is  the 
charader  of  this  motley  pro(Ju<^ion. 

Art. 
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Art.  $6,    One  Letter  more  to  the  People  o/"  England,      ^y  their  ojj 
Friettd.     8x'o.     Pr.  i/.  6d.     Pridden. 

What  can  be  expe£led  from  the  copy  of  fuch  an  original  as 
the  patriot  S — ^— ,  but  fcurrility,  raving,  and  fedition.  In 
thefe  particulars  our  author  is  no  bad  imitator* 

Art.  37.  Matthaci  Prioris  Alma  Libri  tres.  Latino  Ver/a  Donati 
Opera  &  StuJio  Thomac  Martin,  A.  B,  Vigimi  Annoruni  Prefiy^ 
terit  Scheldt  Vcrluciana  Magijlri^  tt  Parochia  de  Kingfton  Deve- 
rell,  in  agro  WiJtonienfi  Cur  am  gerentis.  So-o.  Pr,  u, 
Hawes. 

It  is  impoflible  to  preferve  the  excellency  of  this  piece  in  a 
Latin  tranOation ;  for  which  reafdn  we  can  only  blame  our  au- 
thor for  his  ixijudiciDi^  choice  of  a  fub]e«a^ 

Art.  38.  TheHumourift.     i2mo.     Pr.  2/.  6d,     Coofe. 

-  At  amafquerade  we  have  beheld  a  tun-bellied  unwieldy  fel- 
low aflume  the  drefs  and  charader  of  an  Harlequin,  in  imitation 
of  whom,  we  fuppofc,  our  author  has  taken  to  himfelf  the 
imfnifable  title  of  Humourift.  Nothing  can  be  more  cof^ive 
than  his  attempts  to  raife  laughter,  nor  piteous,  than  his  fruit- 
lefs  endeavours  to  be  deemed  a  wit. 

Art.  39.  A  full,  tkar,  and  ftucinS  Difcujfflon  of  the  Preliminary  Ar- 
ticks  of  Peace ^  as  publijhed  hy  Authority,  Mof  humbly  fiibmitted 
to  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  People.  By  an  eminent  Citizen, 
j^to,     Pr.  IS.     Williams. 

This  is  a  very  dull  commentary  upon  a  text  already  fufficicntly 
difculTed  by  the  political  fages  of  ourcofFee-houfes. 

Art.  40.  7he  Vifiom  of  Taney ^  in  Four  Elegies.     By  J.  Langhorne. 
8i;a.     Pr.  tt.     Payne  and  Cropley. 

In  thefe  pretty  Elegies,  Mr.  Langhorne's  mufe  hath  preferved 
her  ufual  delicacy,  and  fuftained  that  correftnefs  of  imagina-' 
tion,  which  we  have  had  fuch  repeated  occafion  to  applaud. 
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ADDRESS  to  the   cocoa- 
tree;  feope  of,  with  re- 
marks 474 
^dhejionsy  or  accretions  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura  ;  fome 
account  of,  with  extrad^s 

Anacreon  ;  portrait  of  294 

Anti  Canidia-,  or,  fuperftition 
deteded  and  expofed ;  cha- 
rafter  of  80 

^n  Medendi,  &c.  reflexions 
on,  with  remarks,  and  ap- 
probation '280 

Authtntic2^Z(iO\\T\\.o{  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Havannah;  fub- 
rtance  of  3*7 

B. 

Blofoms  of  Helicon.  By  Mr. 
Woty ;  fpecimenof,and  cha- 
rafter  436 

BrittoTiy  containing  the  ancient 
pleas  of  the  crown  ;  appro- 
bation  of  79 


Chronological  tables  of  univerfal 
hiftory,  &:c.  By  the  abbe 
Lenglet  Dufrefnoy  ;  fub- 
fiance  of,  with  fpecimens, 
and  commendation         420 

Ckero  on  the  com  pleat  orator. 
Tranflated  by  Geo.  Barnes  ; 
cenfured  184 

Cocker's  companion,  &c.  cen- 
fured 155 
Vol.  XIV.  Julj,  1762. 


Coto7iia  Anglicans  illuflrata  ; 
ridiculed  igo 

Comparath'e  importance  of  our 
acquifitions  from  France  in 
America  ;  fubftance  of,  and 
recommendation  472 

Complete  Italian  mafter,  by  fig- 
nior  Veneroni,  newly  tran- 
flated; commended        398 

Conjideratiom  on  the  approach- 
ing peace;  charader  of  39S 

Coniemplaiijl :  *  a    night-piece  ; 


approved*-oi 


318 


Continuatihn  of  the  complete 
hiftory  of  England,  by  T. 
Smollett,  M.  D.  vols.  IIJ, 
and  IV.  extrads  of,  and  ap- 
probation 1 3  I 

Co/mo  de  Medici,  I,  11,  and  III. 
charaftersof  243,  248,  2^49 

CcuntryU-dX  ;  or  fiimmer  even- 
ing's entertainments;  cha- 
rafter  of  136 

Courfe  of  le<Slures  on  elocution. 
By  T.  Sheridan,  M.  A.  ana- 
lyfis  of,  with  extracts,  reflec- 
tions, remarks,  &c.  1 6 1 

C/7V;V<?/ re  marks  on  the  Month- 
ly Review  for  Auguft,  1762. 
By  J.  Garner,  M.  D.  re- 
marks on  393 

Deification  of  the  fair  fex ;  re  • 
flcdion  on  318 

Declaration.  By  an  old  Ple- 
beian ;  account  of  477 

Derlsftjtre  ^fnrleman's  anfwer 
K  k  t« 
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to  the  letter  from  the  cocoa- 
tree  ;  cenfured  475 

Dejcripfion  of  Ranelagh  ;  re- 
mark on  80 

—  of  a  curious  machine 
prefented  to  the  emperor  of 
China  446 

— . —  of  Millenniiim-Hall,&c. 
cenfured  ;  with  the  plan  of, 
and  remarks  463 

Dt^Dut  meditations,  &c.  recom- 
mended 77 

Dire^liotis  for  teaching  horics 
to  leap  347 

Dijcourfe  on  the  cultivation  of 
wafte  and  barren  lands ;  fub- 
llance  of,  and  recommenda- 
tion 1 5  I 

DiJJhtction  upon  miracles,  &c. 
extrafls  of,  with  reflet^llon?, 
animadverfion*;,  &c.  81 

. on  the    original  equef- 

trian  figure  of  the  Gtorge 
and  ihe  garter.  By  J.  Pet- 
tingal,  A.M.  feme  account 
of,  with  remarks  216 

i)(7j7r//;t  of  grace,  &c.  ByWil. 
Jiam  lord  bifhop  of  Gloucef- 
ter;  fummary  of,  with  quo- 
tations, and  recommenda- 
tion 370, 

E. 
Ed^xards  (Mr.  Jonathan)  his 
careful  and  ftrift  enquiry  in- 
to the  modern  notions  of 
freedom  of  will  ;  fuftanceof, 
with  ftriaures,  and  fpecimen 

Bhgles.     By  W-  Mafon,  M.  A. 

fpecimens  of,  and  difappro- 

bation  407 

J^millus  and  Sophia ;  or,  a  new 

fyflem  of  education.     By  J. 

J.    Roufleau  ;    analyfis    ofji 


with  quotations,  reflexions, 
&c.  250,  336,  426 

Enthufiafm  ;  remarks  on      581 

Enquiry    how   far   lord  B 

merits  the  charader  given 
him  by  the  Briton  ;  remarks 
on  315 

into  the  merits  of  the  fup- 

pofcd  preliminaries  of  peace ; 
fcope  of  395 

Enquiry  into  the  right  of  the 
French  king  to  the  Mifliflip- 
pi;  fummary  of,  and  ap- 
prol)ation  466 

into    the  origin  of   the 

Cherokees  ;  obrfervation  on 

479 
E0le  to  his  grace  the  duke  of 

N ,  on  his  refignation  ; 

fpecimen  of,  with  a  remark 

77 
to  lord  B — ,  on  the  pre- 

fent  happy  profped  of  peace ; 

charaiflcr  of  239 

to  the  king  ;  commend- 
ed 316 

EJIais  fur  divers  fujets  intercf- 
fans  de  politique,  <ScC.  morale; 
copious  account  of,  with  ob- 
fervatlons,  and  commenda- 
tion 144 

FJfay  on  the  caufes  and  cure  of 
the  difcafes  in  voyages  to  the 
Weft  Indies;  fubftance  of, 
with  extrads  and  rtcommen- 
dation  107 

on  happincfs ;  fubftance 

of,  and  approbation  156 

oil  converfation  179 

on  the  medical  conftitu- 


tion  of  Great  Biirain;  fum- 
mary of,  with  remarks  186 
Examination  of  the  commercial 
principles  of  the  negotia- 
tion for  peace  in  1760;; 
fummary 
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fummary   account   of,  with 
txrra£ls,andapplaufe  284 
Expediency  of  a  peace,  &c.  cha- 
racter of  316 


Familiar  poetical  epifile  to 
Mifs  Latter  ;  remark  on 

Famenuorth  QAv.)  his  tranfla- 
tiori  of  JVIachiavel's  works  ; 
remarks  on,  with  fpecimen, 
and  charafter  3  2 

Favourite  ;  a  political  epiiile  ; 
obfervation  on  7^ 

jF^»w/^  pilgrim  ;  cenfured    153 

Fielding  (Henry)  See  Works. 

/';>A/-preaching ;  remark  on 

380 

Fingal  reclaimed ;   cenfured 

478 

Fopr  (Sir  Michael)  his  reports ; 
applauded  142 

Fra^ions  anatomized,  &c.  By 
R.  Ramfbottom  ;  rerie<^ions 
on,  with  approbation       223 

Free-hovn    EngliOunan's     un- 
malked  battery  ;  cenfured 
470 

Fruit  trees ;  method  to  check 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  327 

Full^  clear,  and  fuccind  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles of  peace  ;  charafter  of 
480 


G^»fr«/ gazetteer,  &c.     By  R. 
Brookes,   M.   D.    fome  ac- 
count and  approbation  of 
196 

Genuine    petition   to  the  king, 
&c.  remarks  on  239 

George  II.  charader  of        132 

Cboji.    Part  1,  If,  and  III.  ob^ 


fervationson,with  fpecimens 
and  charader  301 

GiJhaU  an  Hyperborean  tale ; 
cenfured  76 

Great  importance  of  the  Ha- 
vannah  fet  forth,  &c.  remark 
on  ^  395 

Gulielmi  Hudfoni  regioe  focieta- 
tis,  &c.  Flora  Anglica,  &:c. 
account  of,  with  approba- 
tion 397 

H. 

Hijlorical  account  of  the  naval 
power  of  France,  &c.  ridi- 
culed 47 1 

Hijlory  (univerfal)  modern  part, 

vols.  XXXVI,  and  XXXVI; 

fpecimens  of,  with  remarks, 

and  commendation       241, 

401 

Horace  ;  portrait  of  295 

Hor/es  ftarting,  how  to  correft 

349 
Humourijl ;  cenfured  480 

Hymn  to  repentance ;  com- 
mended 399 


//TafTo,  a  dialogue;  remark 
on  76 

Injlru^ions  for  the  profitable 
receiving  of  the  word  of 
God  ;  chara<^er  of  79 

Invincible  reafons  for  the  earl 
of  B — e's  immediate  refig- 
nation  of  the  miniilry  ;  fcope 
of  1^7 

J- 

John  and  Garcias  de  Medici ; 

tragical  biliary  of  247 

,  Julepum  e  Mofcho  ;  account  of 

2S2 
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K. 
Kr.eller  (  Sir  Godfrey)  life  of 


VEloquence  dii  corps  ;  ou  Tac- 
tion du  predicateur,  par  M. 
I'abbe  Dinouart;  reflexions 
on,  and  chai  after  ^  313 
Letter  from  Paul  Gilchrift,  Efq; 
to  Mr.  Saunders  i  charafter 
of  157 

to    the    authors    of  the 

Critical  Review  158 

to  the  author  of  the  epif- 

tle  to  lord  B — te,  on  the 
prefent  happy  profpeft  of 
peace  ;  remark  on  239 

to  her  r — I  h k  the 

p fs  d-wg-r  of  W s, 

on  the  approaching  peace  ; 
chara^er  of  240 

from    the    dutchefs    of 

Buckingham  to  James  I. 

3  'o 
from  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ing to  James  I.  ibid 

to  the   lord-mayor,  &c. 

concerning  the  peace  in  agi- 
tation ;    oblervation    on 

316 

to  a  member  of  the  hon. 

houfo  of  commons,  on  the 
prefent  crifis  ;  ccnfured  ibid 
. to  the  nght  hon.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Efq;  fcope  of,  with 
apprv-)bation  317 

— —  to  the  right  hon.  the  lord 
mayor,  .Sec.  from  an  old  fer- 
vant;   remarks  on  393 

to  the  right  hon.  the  eari 

of  H X,  concerning  a  par- 
liamentary peace;  ridiculed 

395 
from  the  cocoa  tree  to  the 

country    gentleman  j     cha- 


ra£ler  of  47-3 

to  the  whigs,  with  re- 
marks on  a  letter  to  the  to- 
nes ;  obfervation  on      474. 

from  Arthur's  to  the  co- 
coa tree ;  cenfured  475^ 

from  Jonathan's  to  the 

treafury  ;  applauded        ibid' 

to  the  right  hon.  W.  Beck- 
ford,  Efqi  lord-mayor ;  re- 
mark on  /^-fS 

to  a  friend,  on  his  having 

thoughts  of  marrying  a  lady 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion -J  fubftance  of  477 
to  a  merchant  at  Brifiol^ 


concerning  a  petition  of  S — ■ 
T — ,  Efq;  account  of,  with 
remarks  478- 

Laters  to  two  great  men  ;  ob- 
fervation on  154. 

Lettre  a  M.  I'abbe  Trublet;  fur 
Thilioire  ;  account  of,  withr 
remarks  235 

Liberty  of  the  profs  ;  cenfured 
238. 

Life  of  Richard  Nafli,  Efq;  re- 
marks on,  with  an  extraft 
270 

Lore?;%o  dc  Medici  ;  character 
of  246 

M. 

Matrons  ;  fix  fliort  hiflories  j. 
remark  on  153 

Mattha-.i  Prioris  alma  libri  tres ; 
obfervation  on  480 

Mazarine  and  Richelieu  ;  pa- 
rallel between  54 

Mcmcire  fur  I'obelifque  de  St. 
Jean  Latran  ;  account  of 

74 
Memoirs  of  the  Bedford  cofFee- 

houfej  cenfured  47^ 

Memorials   and  letters    relating 

10  the  hiflory  of  Britain  id 

the 
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(he  reign    of  James   I.    re- 
marks on,  with  extradls  30 

Method  of  breaking  horfes,  and 
teachirig  foldiers  to  ride.  By 
Henry  earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
fiimmary  account  of,  with 
quotations,   and  remarks 

346 

Methodi/m,  rife  and  genealogy 
of,  defer ibed  381 

Military  inftruflions  ;  extracts 
of,  with  ftriaures  55 

Wnificroi  ftate,  a  fatire ;  ap- 
plauded 316 

Mirrour  for  the  critics.  Sec.  ob- 
fervation  on  319 

Mifcellaneous  pieces  relating  to 
the  Chinefe  ;  2  vols,  fum- 
mary  of,  and  recommenda- 
tion 445 

Mezeen  (The.)  his  colleftion  of 
mifcelianeous  effays ;   fpeci- 
mens  of,  and  approbation 
47 
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Narrative  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Mifs  Molioy,  &c. 
obfcrvation  on  318 

JVfxv  and  general  biographical 
dictionary;  remarks  on,  with 
extracts  27 


O. 


Ohfcwattcns  fur  les  fcavans  in- 
credules,&c.  animadverfions 
on,  and  recommendation 

-       73 

— on  the  prefent  ftate  of 

mufic  and  muficians.  By  J. 
Potter  ;  ccnfured,  with  ex- 
trafts,  remarks',  5tc.        2 1 1 

• on   the  divine  miflion 

5 


of  Mofes.  By  T.  itnowles, 
M.  A.  extracts  of,  with  re- 
marks 45a 

Ofr^T/fcWthoughtsonthe  ftiidy 
of  clafTical  authors  ;  reflec- 
tions on,  with  quotations, 
and  charader  39 

Ocellus  Lucanus  en  Grec  et  en 
Fran9ois,  &c.  Par  M.le  Mar- 
quis D'Argens ;  obfervations 
on  273 

Ode  to  the  right  hon.  William 
Pitt,  Efq;  remark  on       3  iS 

— . —  ,  to.  lord  B ,  on  the 

peace ;  cenfured  394 

Ogil'uie  (Rev.  Mr.  John)  his  po- 
ems on  feveral  occafions  ; 
fpecimens  of,  with  obferva- 
tions, and  commendation 

293 

One  letter  more  to  the  people 
ofEngland ;  character  of  480 

Opere  diverfe  del  reggio  config- 
liere  Giufeppe  AurelioGen- 
naro,  vol.  I.  fubllance  of, 
and  approbation  314 

P. 
.Parkhurft  (Rev.  Mr.  John)  his 
Hebrew  and  Englilh  lexicon 
without  points,  &c.  remarks 
on,  and  recommendation 

464. 
Pembroke  (Hen.  earl  of)  his  trea- 
tife  on  horfes.      See  Method. 
Peter  de  Medici;  account  of 

245 
Philofophical   tranfa^lions,   vol. 
L.  part  I.  analyfis   of,  with 
extrads,     ftriftures,    reflec- 
tions, &e.  321 
Phyfiological    efl'ays.          By    R. 
Whytt,  M.  D.   account  of 
32© 
Pickard  (Mr.  Edward)  his  dif- 
courfes 
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Courfes  on  a  religious  go- 
vernment of  a  family  ;  cha- 
rafter  of  155 

P/V/,  Mr.  fketch  of  his  rife, 
education,  &c.  41 1 

—  encomium  on  419 

Pieces  originelles  concernant  la 
mort  cruelle  de  fieur  Calas, 
&c.  fubftance  of  311 

Poems  attempted  in  the  ftylc  of 
Milton.  By  J.  Philips,  ftric- 
ture  on  154 

■  :    the    chimney-fweeper 

and  laundrefs,  &c.  &c.  re- 
marks on  155 

Poetical  mifcellany,  &c.  charac- 
ter of  319 

Polite  lady,  &c.  or,  a  courfe  of 
female  education,  reflexions, 
with  ftridures  599 

Political  annals  ;  applauded, 
with  extrafts  and  remarks 

49 

.         analyfis  of  the  war ;  ob- 
fervations  on,    with  quota- 
tions, and  recommendation 
226,  390 

confiderations ;  tendency 

of,  with  fpecimens,  and  re- 
marks 355 

Pooke  (Mr.)  his  addrefs  to  his 
majefty  ;  charafter  of        78 

Pctt  (Mr.)  his  remarks  on  the 
hydrocele  ;  analyfis  of,  with 
extrads,  and  recommenda- 
tion 60 

Pradical  obfervations  on  can- 
cers, &c.  By  R.  Guy,  fur- 
geon  ;  fpecimens  of,  with 
fevere  ftriftures  171 

Pre-ex'tjient  lapfe  of  human 
fouls  demonftrated  from  rea- 
fon;  animadverfionson,  and 
charader  97 

Proceedings  of  a  general  court- 


martial  on  the  trial  of  lieut. 

Glover  ;  account  of  79 

Prolegomena    in    libros    veteris 

teftamenti  pocticos ;    fome 

account  of,  and  charafter  99 
Prophecy  of  Merlin  ;  dellgji  of 

394 
Profvidence  :  or,  Arandus    and 

Emilec :  a  poem  ;  fable  of, 
with  fpecimen,  and  charac- 
ter 276 

Punch's  politics ;  defign  of,  with 
flridlures  46$ 

R. 

Ranuccio  11.  duke  of  Parma  ; 
account  of  402 

Reafons  why  lord  B (hould 

be  made  an  example  of;  re- 
marks on  476 

Rejletlions  on  thedomeftic  poli- 
cy proper  to  be  obferved  at 
a  peace;  account  of       394 

on  the  terms  of  peace  ; 

approved  of  '  479 

Refexions  critiques  fur  le  fy- 
fteme  de  I'attraftion,  &c. 
cenfurcd  150 

Reply  to  Heathcote's  letter, 
from  an  honeft  man ;  cha- 
racter of  394 

Requejl :  a  poem ;  obfervation 
on  377 

Re'vieiu  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  admini- 
liration  ;  cenfured,  with  fpe- 
cimens, and  remarks       410 

Re'verie  :  or,  a  flight  to  the  pa- 
radife  of  fools ;  refiedions 
on,  with  a  fpecimen  and 
flridures  440 

Romance  of  a  night ;  remark 
on  319 

i?^W favourite  ;  a  poem;  com- 
mended 476 

Rules  for  bad  horfemen ;  re- 
commended 154. 
for 
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Rulei  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  By  J.  Fothergiil ; 
fubftance  of,  with  quota- 
tions, and  remarks  351 

Rural  poems  ;  refleftions  on, 
with  fpecimens,  and  appro- 
bation 2 1 


Scripture  language ;  purity  and 
elegance  of  the,  vindicated 

37» 

Second  vfavnwg  to  the  world, 
Sec.  By  R.  Clarke  ,•  cen- 
fured  156 

SeIe^i  poems  from  Mr.  Gefner's 
paftorals  ;  applauded      318 

^^-ff/zW^/jof  an  impartial  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  &c.  ap- 
proved of  395 

Seraphical  young  Ihepherd  ; 
cenfured  320 

S«rious  confiderations  on  the 
defign  of  the  a£l  for  a  regif- 
ter  of  the  pari(h-poor  in- 
fants, &c.  fpecimen  of,  with 
remarks  206 

Sermon  preached  before  the  lord 
mayor,  on  April  14,  1762. 
By  Lewis  Bruce,  D.  D.  ap 
proved 

by  ].  Maulden  ;  remarks 

on  319 

Sermons^  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Tho.  Bradbury,  in  3  vols, 
obfervations  on  240 

■  on  feveral  occafions,  by 

the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter 
Shirley  ;  commended      320 

(fifteen)  by  the  late  Rev. 


156 


Tobias  Coyte ;  recommend- 
ed  46; 

SomccooX  thoughts  on  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  affair? ;  charac- 
ter of  356 


Some  reafons  for  fcrious  can- 
dour in  relation  to  vulgar 
decifions  concerning  peace 
or  war  ;  obfervations  on  316 

Speech  without  doors,  by  a  lob- 
by member;  commended 

396 
Spring,  a  paftoral ;  remark  on 

398 

Stone,  curious  cafe  of  the;  with 

a  remark  331 

Sylvia  S ;  hiftory  of     271 

T. 

Thefaurus  Graecae  poefe6)S,  &c. 
AuftoreT.  Morell,  S.  T.  P. 
account  of,  and  commenda- 
tion 193 

Thomfon  (James)  ;  particular 
account  of  his  life  and  wri- 
tings 122 

Treatife  concerning  religious 
affedlions.  By  the  late  Rev, 
J.  Edwards  ;  recommended, 
with  a  remark  153 

True  Briton  ;  a  letter  addreffed 
to  Sir  S.  Fludyer,  Bart,  lord- 
mayor ;  cenfured  239 

Tri'^Z  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
By  Henry  Brooke,  Efq;  co- 
pious account  of,  with  re- 
marks, and  recommenda- 
tion 360 

Turenne  (marflial)  anecdote  of 

343 

U. 

Univerfal  Mentor,  by  Sir  John 
Fielding,  Knt.  ftriftureson, 
with  an  extradl  385 

V. 

Fan  Swieten's  commentaries 
abridged  ;  obfervations  on, 
and  charader  103 


Veju-vlui  (mount)  defciiptloh  of 
the  dreadful  eruption  of,  on 
Dec.  23,  1760  325 

ViSior  Amadeus  il.duke  of  Sa- 
voy ;  chara£ler  of  410 

Vievj  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
public  affairs  ;  obfervations 
on  ^  475 

Vindication  of  the  right  of  au- 
thors to    their  works;    ex-' 
.  trads  of,  with  remarks     66 

P'ijiom  of  fancy.  By  J.^Lang- 
horne,  M.  A.  applauded  480  , 

W. 

Wan^f<ivorth  epiftle ;  obferva- 
tion  on  239 

Way  to  thefabbath  of  rert  j  re- 
marks on  ■    •         320 

Wedding' Asij  ;  ridiculed       315 

Weft  (Mr.  Wiiliam)  his  mathe- 
matics ;  remarks   on,    with  • 
fpeciraens  119 
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WeJUy  (Mr.-  J.)  extraordinary 
adventurqof  383 

White\,  narrative  ;pf  what  has 
happened  rejativp  to  a  paper 
ia  the-  5 1  ft  voU  pf  the  Philo- 
fopbic^l^Xranfai^Hons  ;   ac- 

.    count  hi  ,^    7; 

Woman:  an  epiftle  to  C.0hurch- 
ill  ;  obfervation  on  479 

Works  of  Henry  Fieldio^iJ^q; 

account  pf^with<feniarks,&c. 

I 

—— of  James Thomfon.  \:^cs 
Thomfon. 

of  Dr.   Jonathan  Swift, 

Vols.  XIII,  and  XIV.  fub- 
ftance  of,  with  quotations, 
and  obfervations  179 


Tonth'smUxM^QT',  recommend- 
ed 80 
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